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L  JVlESSALINA  was  convinced  that  Poppsea  BOOK 
had  been  for  fome  time  engaged  in  a  courfe  of 
adultery  with  Valerius  Afiaticus,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  two  confulfhips.  She  had, 
befides,  an  eye  to  the  elegant  gardens,  formerly 
the  pride  of  LucuUus,  which  Afiaticus  had  im- 
proved in  the  higheft  tafte  and  magnificence. 
Bent  on  the  deftrudion  of  Poppsea  and  her  lo- 
ver, Ihe  fuborned  Suillius  (a J  to  carry  on  the 
profecution.  Sofibius,  the  tutor  of  Britannicus, 
entered  into  the  confpiracy.  This  man  had  the 
ear  of  Claudius.  In  fecret  whifpers,  and  under 
a  malk  of  friendfhip,  he  alarmed  the  emperor 
with  the  neceflity  of  being  on  his  guard  againft 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies.     ''  Overgrown 

''  wealth," 
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B  O  O  K  "  wealth,"  he  faid,  "  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
*'  citizen,  is  ahva37s  big  with  dani^er  to  the 
"  reigning  prince.  When  Caligula  fell,  Afiati- 
"  cus  was  the  principal  adtor  in  that  bloody  tra- 
"  gedy.  lie  owned  the  fail  in  a  full  alfenibly 
"  of  the  people,  and  claimed  the  glory  of  the 
"  deed  (b).  That  bold  cA'ploit  has  made  him 
"  popular  at  Rome;  his  fame  is  i'pread  through 
''  the  provinces:  and,  even  now,  he  meditates 
"  a  vifit  to  the  German  armies.  Born  at  Vienne 
"  C^)i  ^^^  has  great  family  interefl  and  power- 
"  ful  conneclions  in  Gaul.  A  man  thus  fup- 
"  ported  will  be  able  to  incite  his  countrymen 
"  to  a  revolt."  The  hint  was  cnoueh  for  Clau- 
dius.  ^Vithout  further  enquiry,  he  difpatched 
Crifpinus,  who  commanded  the  praetorian  guards, 
with  a  band  of  foldiers.  Their  march  refembled 
a  body  of  troops  going  on  a  warlike  expedition. 
Afiaticus  was  feized  at  BaicC,  and  brought  to 
Rome  in  chains. 

II.  He  was  not  fuffered  to  appear  before  the 
fenate.  The  caufe  was  heard  in  the  emperor's 
chamber,  in  the  prefcnce  of  Meffalina.  Suillius 
ilood  forth  as  profecutor.  He  ftated  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  army,  and  accufed  Afiaticus  as  the 
author  of  it.  By  bribes,  by  largeflfes,  and  by 
the  pradice  of  abominable  vices,  the  foldiers 
were  feduced  from  their  duty:  they  were  pre- 
pared for  any  enterprife,  however  atrocious. 
The  crime  of  adultery  with  Poppaua  helped  to 
fvvell  the  charge;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  prifo- 
ner  had  unmanned  himfelf  by  his  unnatural  pal- 
fions.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  imputation, 
Afiaticus  turned  to  the  profecutor,  "  And  alk 
''  your  ions,"  he  faid;  "  they  will  tell  you  that 
"  I  am  a  man."  He  went  into  his  defence  in 
fuch  a  ftrain  of  pathetic  eloquence,  that  Claudius 
felt    the    Arongeft   emotions.      Even   Meflalina 

dropped 
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dropped  a  tear.  She  left  the  room  to  wipe  the  BOOK 
gufh  of  nature  from  her  eyes,  but  firit  charged  ^_Jl- 
Vitellius  not  to  fuHer  the  prifoner  to  efcape.  In 
the  mean  time,  fhe  haftened  the  deftrudtion  of 
Poppsea.  She  fent  her  agents  to  alarm  her  with 
the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and  drive  her,  by  that  dif- 
mal  profpecl,  to  an  a6l  of  defperation.  Her 
malice  was  unknown  to  Claudius.  He  was  fo 
little  in  the  fecret,  that,  a  few  days  aftervv'ards, 
having  invited  Scipio  as  his  gueft,  he  aflced  him, 
"  Why  his  wife  was  not  of  the  party  (a)  ?" 
Scipio  made  aufwer,  "  She  is  dead." 

HI.  Claiidius  was,  for  fome  time,  in  fufpenfe. 
He  was  inclined  to  favour  Aliaticus,  but  Vitel- 
lius interpofed.  With  tearS  in  his  eyes,  he 
talked  of  the  friendfhip  which  had  long  fubfill- 
ed  between  the  prifoner  and  himfelf;  he  menti- 
oned their  mutual  habits  at  the  court  of  Antonia, 
the  emperor's  mother;  he  dated  the  public  me- 
rit of  Aliaticus;  and,  in  particular,  the  glory  of 
his  late  expedition  into  Britain;  he  omitted  no- 
thing that  could  excite  compalilon,  but,  at  lall, 
concluded  (with  a  ftroke  of  treachery),  that  to 
allow  him  to  choofe  his  mode  of  dying  Mas  au 
indulgence  due  to  lo  diftinguifhed  a  character. 
This  cruel  fpecies  of  clemency  was  adopted  by 
Claudius.  The  friends  of  Afiaticus  recom- 
mended abftinence,  as  a  mode  of  death  eafy  and 
gradual.  He  fcorned  the  pretended  lenity,  and 
betook  himfelf  to  his  ufual  exercifes.  He  bath- 
ed and  fupped  with  alacrity  of  mind.  "  To  die," 
he  faid,  "  by  the  intrigues  of  an  artful  woman, 
*'  or  the  treachery  of  a  debauched  and  profli- 
"  gate  impoftor,  iuch  as  Vitellius,  was  an  igno- 
"  minious  cataflrophe.  He  envied  thofe  who 
"  perifhed  by  the  lyflematic  cruelty  of  Tibe- 
"  rius,  or  the  headlong  fury  of  Caligula."  Hav- 
ing declared  thefe  fentiments,  he  opened  a  vein, 

and 
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BOOK  and  bled  to  death.     Before  he  gave  himfclf  the 
^^-      mortal  wound,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  furvey  his  . 

^TTT^  funeral  pile.     Perceiving  that    the   flame  might 

j,oo       reach  the  branches   of  the    trees,  and    hurt   the 

/..D.    fhade  of  his  garden,  he  ordered  it  to  be  remov- 

47-      ed  to  a  more  diftant  fpot.     Such  was  the  tranc^uil- 

lity  with  which  he  encountered  death. 

IV.  The  fenate  was  convened.  Suillius  fol- 
lowed his  blow.  He  preferred  an  accufation 
againft  two  Roman  knights,  of  the  name  of 
Petra  ;  both  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  and  cha- 
radler.  The  crime  objefted  to  them  was,  that 
they  had  made  their  houfe  convenient  to  Pop- 
pyea,  when  fhe  carried  on  her  intrigue  with 
Mnefter.  The  charge  againft  one  of  them  im- 
ported, that,  in  a  dream,  his  imagination  pre- 
lented  to  him  the  figure  of  Claudius  crowned 
with  a  fheaf  of  corn,  but  the  ears  inverted  down- 
ward. This  vifion  was  underftood  by  the  crimi- 
nal as  the  prognoflic  of  an  approaching  famine. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  the  wreath  confifted  of 
vine  branches,  with  the  leaves  entirely  faded ; 
and  this  was  deemed  an  omen  of  the  emperor's 
death  towards  the  end  of  the  enfuing  autumn. 
Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
held  to  be  an  adt  of  treafon.  The  two  brothers 
died  for  a  dream.  By  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
Crifpinus  was  rewarded  with  fifteen  thoufand 
fefterces,  and  the  praetorian  dignity.  On  th^ 
motion  of  Vitellius,  a  vote  of  ten  thoufand  fef- 
terces pafled  in  favour  of  Sofibius,  the  precep- 
tor of  Britanuicus,  and  the  faithful  advifer  of 
the  emperor.  In  the  debate  on  this  occafion, 
Scipio  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion  :  he  arofe, 
and  faid,  "  Since  the  conduft  of  my  wife  Pop- 
"  paea  muft  appear  to  me  in  the  fame  light  that 
"  it  does  to  this  affembly,  let  me  be  thought  to 
"  concur  with  the  general   voice."     A  delicate 

ftroke 
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ilroke  of  prudence,  yielding  to  the  neceflity  of  B  O  O  K 
the  times,  yet  not  forgetting  the  ties  of  conjugal 
affeftion. 

V.  From  this  time,  the  rage  of  Suillius  knew 
no  bounds.  A  number  of  others  followed  in 
the  fame  track,  all  rivals  in  iniquity.  The  con- 
ftitution  had  been  long  fince  annihilated ;  the 
functions  of  the  magiftrates  were  wrefted  out  of 
their  hands;  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  law; 
and,  by  confequence,  the  crew  of  informers 
grew  rich  by  injuftice  and  oppreilion.  Their 
eloquence  was  put  up  to  fale,  like  any  other  com- 
modity at  market.  Samius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
diftinclion,  has  left  a  memorable  inftance.  He 
had  retained  Suillius  with  a  fee  of  ten  thoufand 
crowns;  but  finding  that  his  caufe  was  betrayed, 
he  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  perfidious  orator, 
and  fell  upon  his  own  fword.  To  check  this 
fatal  mifchief,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  fenate 
by  Caius  Silius,  then  conful  ele6l.  Of  this  man, 
his  elevation,  and  his  downfall,  due  notice  will 
be  taken  hereafter.  He  reprefented,  in  ftrong 
colours,  the  avarice  of  the  advocates.  The  fa- 
thers, with  one  voice,  agreed  to  revive  the  Cin- 
cian  law  (a),  by  which  it  was  ordained  in  ancient 
times,  that  no  advocate,  for  a  fee,  or  gratuity  of 
any  kind,  fhould  proftitute  his  talents. 

VI.  The  informers  oppofed  the  motion.  They 
faw  that  the  blow  was  aimed  at  themfelves.  Si- 
lius grew  more  eager.  He  was  at  open  enmity 
with  Suillius,  and,  for  that  reafon,  preffed  the 
bufinefs  with  his  utmofl:  vigour.  He  cited  the 
orators  of  ancient  times,  men  of  pure  and  up- 
right principles,  who  confidered  honeft  fame, 
and  the  fair  applaufe  of  pofterity,  as  the  true 
reward  of  genius.  "  Eloquence,"  he  faid,  ""  the 
"  firft  of  liberal  arts,  if  it  condefcended  to  be 
"  let  out  for  hire,  was  no  better  than  a  fordid 

trade. 
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li  O  O  K"  trade.     If  it  became  mercenary,  and   fold   k- 

, ^^*      "  felf  to  the   higheft   bidder,  no  truth   can   be 

A  U.  C.  *'  expedted;  integrity  is  at  an  end.     Take  from 
800.      "  venal  oratory  all  its  \ieA\s  of  intereft,  :md  the 
A-  D.    "  number  oi'    fuitors  will,  of  courfe,  be   dimi- 
^T-      "  iiifhed.     In   the  reigning  corruption   of    the 
"  modern  foriim,  private  feuds,  mutual    accufa- 
*'  tions,  family   quarrels,  hatred,  and   animofity 
"  are  kept  alive.     The  pradlifers  live  by  the  pal- 
"  fions  of  mankind,  as  phyficians  thrive  by   an 
"  epidemic  diftemper.     Call  to  mind  Caius  Afi- 
"  nius,  Marcus  MefTala,  and,  among  the  names 
*'  of  more  recent  date,  remember  the   Aruntii 
"  and  the  iEferini ;  men   who   never  fet   them- 
*'  felves  up  to   auction;  never  made  a   bargain 
*'  and   fale    of  their  talents,  but   rofe  by  their 
*'  integrity  and  their  unbought  eloquence  to  the 
"  higheft   honours  of  the    flate."     This  fpeech 
from  the  conl'ul  eledt  was  heard  with  general  ap- 
probation.    The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
claring,   by    a   decree,  that   ail   who   took  the 
wages  of  oratory    fhould   be   deemed  guilty  of 
extortion.     Suillius  and  Coffutianus,  with  many 
others  vA'ho  were  confcions  of  their  evil  pradlices, 
clearly  law,  that  if  the  decree  paffed  the  fenate, 
it  would  be  nothing  lefs  than  a  vote  of  pains  and 
penalties   againft  themfelves.     To   ward  off  the 
blow,  they  prelled  round  the  emperor,  praying 
an   indemnity    ibr   paft   tranfadions.       Claudius 
feeming  by  a  nod  to  affent  to  their  petition,  they 
took  courage,  and  argued  their  cafe  as  follows  : 
VII.  "  Where  is  the  orator  who  can  flatter 
himfelf  that    his  name  will    reach   pofterity? 
The  inrercfts  of  fociety  require   advocates  by 
profelfion,  men  verfed   in   queftions   of  right 
and    wrong,  and  ready,  as    well   as    able,    to 
protedt  the  ucak  againft  the   proud   and  afflu- 

"  cut. 
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"  cut.     But  eloquence  is  not  a  gratuitous  gift;  BOOK 

"  it  is  acquired  by  toil  and  induftry.     To    con-  ^ ■^^• 

"  dud  the  affairs  of  others,  the   orator  negledls  ^  u  c 

"  his  own  concerns.     Life  is  variegated  with  dif-      Soo. 

"  ferent  empioj^nents :  fome  betake   themfelves    A.  D. 

"  to  the  profeiilon   of  arms ;  others  to  the  arts      '^'* 

"  of  hulbandry  :  no  man  embraces   a   particular 

"  calling,  without  having  beforehand   made    an 

"  eftimate  of  the  profit.     Afinius   and   Meffala 

"  have  been  cited :  but  it  was  eafy  for   men    in 

"  their  fituation,  enriched  as  the)^   were  in   the 

"  civil  wars  between  Auguftus  and  Anthony,   to 

"  forego  all  further   views   of   emolument.     It 

"  was  eafy  for  the  Arruntii  and  the  iEierini,  the 

"  heirs   of  great    and    opulent   families,  to   a^ 

"  with  an  elevation  of  mind  fuperior  to  the  pro- 

"  fits  of  the  bar.     And  yet,  we  are  not  now   to 

"  learn  \\hat    prodigious   funis   Publias  Clodius 

*'  and     Caius    Curio   received    as    the    reward 

"  of  their    eloquence.      As    to    ourfelves,     we 

'^'  have    not    the   advantages   of   fortune:    in    a 

"  time     of   profound     tranquil! it;/,    it     is     but 

"  juft  that  we  Ihould  be    allowed  to  live  by  the 

"  arts  of  peace.     The  cafe  of  men   defcended    _ 

"  from   plebeian  families   merits    confideration. 

"  Without  the  career   of  eloquence,  they   have 

'*  no  way  to  emerge  from  obfcurity-     Take  from 

"  men  the  juft  fruit  of  their  ftudies,  and  iearn- 

"  ing  will  grow  to  feed."     This   reafoning   was 

far    from   honourable,  but    it   had    v.eight   with 

Claudius.     He  took  a  middle  courfe,  and  fixed 

the  legal  perquifite  at  the   fum    of  ten   thoufand 

fefterces.     Ail  who  prefumed   to  tranigrefs   that 

line  were  to  be  deemed   guilty  of  extortion,   by 

law  compellable  to  refund. 

VIII.  About  this  time   Mithridates,  who,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  Iwayed  the  iceplre  of  Ar- 
menia, 
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nieiiia,  and  was  brought  in  chains  to  the  trlbu-^ 
nal  of  Caligula  (u),  was  rcleafed  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Claudius.  He  let  out  from  Rome  to  take 
poirelTion  of  this  kingdom,  relying  on  the  fup- 
port  of  his  brother  Pharafnianes,  king  of  Iberia. 
By  advices  from  that  monarch,  it  appeared  that 
the  Parthian  ftate  was  convulfed  by  internal  divi- 
lions,  and,  while  the  regal  diadem  was  at  flake, 
a  people  fo  diflra«!led  among  themfelves  would 
not  have  leifure  to  engage  in  foreign  wars.  Go- 
tarzes  had  feized  the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  fpilt 
a  deluge  of  blood.  He  had  nmrdered  his  own 
brother  Artabanus,  with  his  wife  and  fon,  and 
by  thefe,  and  other  ads  of  cruelty,  gave  his  fub- 
jcds  nothing  to  expedl  but  Daughter  and  delbla- 
tion.  Determined  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  the 
people  planned  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Bar- 
danes,  the  furviving  brother  of  Gotarzes.  This 
prince  was  by  nature  formed  for  enterprife.  In 
two  days  he  made  a  march  of  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  furlongs.  He  took  Gotarzes  by  fur- 
prife,  attacked  him  with  I'udden  fury,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  confuit  his  fafety  by  flight.  He 
pufhed  on  with  vigour  to  the  adjacent  provinces, 
and  all,  except  Scleucia  (/-),  fubmitted  without 
refiftance.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  fhut 
their  gates.  Fired  with  indignation  againft  a 
people,  M  ho  had  offered  the  fame  affront  to  his 
father,  Bardanes  yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  re- 
fentment,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  meafures  which 
prudence  dictated.  He  ftaid  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  the  fiegc  of  a  place  flrong  by  nature,  well 
fortified,  amply  provided  with  ftores,  and  on 
one  fide  defended  by  a  rapid  river  {c).  Gotar- 
zes, in  the  mean  time,  having  obtained  fuccours 
from  the  Dahans  {ci)  and  Hyrcanians,  returned 
with  a  powerful  army  to  renew  the  war.  Bar- 
danes   was  compelled  to  raife  the  liege    of  Se- 

leucia. 
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leucia.     He  retired  to  the  plains  of  Badria,  and  BOOK 
there  pitched  his  camp.  ^J- 

IX.  While  the  eafl  was  thus  thrown  into  con-  TITT^ 
vuliions,  and  the  fate   of  Parthia   hung   on   the  ^"^goo.  ' 
doubtful  event,   Mithridates  feized    the   oppor-     A.  D. 
tunity  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.     The      47- 
Roman  legions  and  the   Iberians   fupported   the 
enterprife.     By   the    former,  all    the   forts    and 
places  of  ftrength  were  levelled  to  the   ground, 
and   by  the  latter,   the  open   country  was  laid 
wafte.     The  Armenians,  under  the  condu6t  of 
Demonax,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  country, 
hazarded  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  were   no 
longer  able  to  make  a  ftand.     The    new  fettle- 
ment,  however,  was  for  fome  time   retarded    by 
Cotys  {a),  king  of  the  lefler  Armenia.     A  party 
of  the  nobles  had  declared  in  his   favour;  but, 
being  intimidated  by  letters  from  Claudius,  they 
abandoned  their  projedl.     Mithridates  mounted 
the  throne  of  Armenia,  with  more  ferocity  than 
became  a  prince  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign. 
Meanwhile,  the   competitors   for    the     Parthian 
monarchy,  in  the  moment  when  they  were   go- 
ing to  try  the  ifTue  of  a  decilive  adion,    agreed 
on   terms   of   peace.     A   confpiracy    had   been 
formed  againft  them  both;  but  being   deteded 
by  Gotarzes,  the  two  brothers  came  to  an  inter- 
view.    The  meeting  was  at  firft  conduced  Vv'ith 
referve  on  both  lides.     After  balancing  for  fom.e 
time,  they   embraced;  and,  taking  each    other 
by  the  hand,  oound  themfelves  by  an  oath  before 
the  altar  of  the  gods,  to  join  with    their  united 
force,  in  order  to  punifh  the  treachery   of  their 
enemies,  and,  on    equitable   terms,  to   compro- 
mife  the  v/ar.    The  people  declared  for  Bardanes. 
Gotarzes,  accordingly,  reiigned  his  pretenfions ; 
and,  to  remove  all  caufe   of  jealoufy,  withdrew 
to'   the    remotell:   parts  of  Ilyrcania.     Bardanes 

returned 
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B OO  K  returned  in  triumph;  and  Seleucia   threw  open 
^''      her  gates,  after  having-,  during  a  liege   of  feveu 

A  U.  C.  y^ar^j  ftood  at  bay  \Nith  the  whole  power  of  the 
800.      Parthian  monarchy,  to  the  difgrace  of  a  people, 
A.  D.     who,  in  fuch  a  length   of  time,  were  unable   to 
47-      reduce  that  city  to  lubjedlion. 

X.  Bardaxes,  without  delay,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  moft  important  provinces.  He  in- 
tended to  invade  Armenia;  but  Vibius  Marfus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  threatening  to  repel  him 
by  force,  he  abandoned  the  proje6t.  Mean- 
while, Gotarzes  had  Icifufe  to  repent  of  his  ab- 
dication. The  Parthian  nobility,  who  in  peace- 
ful times  are  always  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  ila- 
very,  invited  him  to  return.  Rouled  by  the  call 
of  the  people,  he  foon  colleded  a  powerful  ar- 
my. Bardanes  marched  to  meet  him  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Erinde  {'1).  The  pafTage  over 
the  river  was  warmly  difputcd.  After  many 
fharp  engagements,  Bardanes  prevailed.  He 
pufhed  his  conquell  with  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs  as  far  as  the  river  Sinden,  which  flow's  be- 
tween the  Dahi  and  the  territory  of  the  Arians. 
His  career  of  vidory  ended  at  that  place. 
Though  flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms, 
the  Parthians  difliked  a  war  in  regions  fo  far  re- 
tnote.  To  mark,  however,  the  progrefs  of  the 
vidorious  troops,  and  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
having  put  under  contribution  fo  many  diliant 
nations,  where  the  Arfacides  had  ii£ver  penetrat- 
ed, Bardanes  raifed  a  monument  on  the  fpot, 
and  marched  back  to  Parthia,  proud  of  his  ex- 
ploits, more  opprefiive  than  ever,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  more  detefted.  A  confpiracy  was 
formed  to  cut  him  off;  and  accordingly,  while 
the  king  on  a  hunting  party,  void  of  all  fufpi- 
cion,  purfued  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe,  his 
enemies  fell  upon  him  with  fudden  fury.  Bar- 
danes, 
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danes,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days,  ex-  BOOK 
pired  under  repeated  blows.     The   glor}^  of  his  * 

reign,  however  fhort,  would  have  ecllpfed  the 
few  of  his  predecelTors  who  enjoyed  a  length  of 
days,  if  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  people  had 
been  as  much  his  ambition,  as  it  was  to  render 
himfelf  the  terror  of  his  enemies.  By  his  death 
the  kingdom  was  once  more  thrown  into  commo- 
tions. The  choice  of  a  fucceflor  divided  the 
whole  nation  into  fadions.  A  large  party  ad- 
hered to  Gotarzes  ;  others  declared  for  Meher- 
detes,  a  defcendant  of  Phraates,  at  that  time  a 
hoflage  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  in- 
tereft  of  Gotarzes  proved  the  flrongeil:;  but  the 
people,  in  a  fhort  time,  weary  of  his  cruelty 
and  wild  profufion,  fent  a  private  embaily  to 
Rome,  requefting  that  the  emperor  would  be 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  fend  Meherdetes  to  fill  the 
throne  of  his  anceflors. 

XI.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  eight  hundred,  the  fecular  games  were 
celebrated,  after  an  interval  of  lixty-four  years 
jQnce  they  were  laO:  lolemnized  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus.  The  chronology  obferved  by  Auguf- 
tus  differed  from  the  iyftem  of  Claudius  :  but 
this  is  not  the  place  for  a  diicuffion  of  that  point. 
I  have  been  fufficientiy  explicit  on  the  fubjeft 
in  the  hiftory  of  Domitian  (^),  who  like  wife  gave 
an  exhibition  of  the  fecular  games.  Being  at 
that  time  one  of  the  college  of  fifteen,  and  in- 
vefted  with  the  office  of  pr^tor,  it  fell  to  my 
province  to  regulate  the  ceremonies.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  this  is  faid  from  motives  of 
vanity.  The  fact  is,  in  ancient  times  the  bufi- 
nefs  was  conducted  under  the  fpecial  directions 
of  the  quindecemviral  order,  while  the  chief 
magiftrates  officiated  in  the  feveral  ceremonies. 
Claudius  thought    proper  to  revive  this  public 

fpedacle. 
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BOOK  fped'tacle.     He   attended  in    the   circus,  and,  in 

, ^ ,  his  prefence,  the  Trojan  game  {h)  was  perform- 

A.  U.C.  ed  by  the   youth   of  noble  birth.     Britannicus,' 
800.     the  emperor's  fon,  and  Lucius  Domitius,  who  by 
A.  D.     adoption  took  the  name  of  Nero,  and  afterwards 
'^''*      fucceeded   to   the   empire,    appeared,    with   the 
reU  of  the  band,  mounted  on  fupcrb  horfes.    Ne- 
ro   was   received   with    acclamations,    and    that 
mark   of  popular   favour   was   coniidered  as   an 
omen  of  his  future  grandeur.     A   ftory,  at  that 
time  current,  gained  credit  with   the  populace. 
Nero  in  his  infancy  was  faid  to  have  been  guard- 
ed by  two  ferpents  [c] ;  but  this   idle  tale    held 
too  much  of  that  love  of  the    marvellous   which 
diftinguiihes  foreign  nations.     The   account   gi- 
ven by  the  prince  himfelf,  who  was  ever   unwil- 
ling  to  derogate  from   his   own   fame,  differed 
from  the  common  report.     He  talked  of  the  pro- 
digy, but  graced  his  narrative  with  one    ferpent 
only. 

Xn.  The  prejudice  in   favour  of  Nero  rofe 
altogether  from  the  efteem  in  which  the  memory 
of  Germanicus  was  held  by  the  people  at   large. 
The  only  male  heir  of  that  admired    commander 
was   naturally  an    obje6l   of  attention  ;  and  the 
fufferings  of  his  mother  Agrippina  touched  every 
heart  with   compaflion.     Meffalina,  it   Avas  well 
known,    purfued   her  with   unrelenting   malice: 
fhe  was,  even  then,  planning  her  ruin.     Her  fub- 
orned  accufers  foon   framed   a   lift   of   crimes; 
but  the  execution  of   her   fchemes   was,  for   a 
time,  fufpended.     A  new  amour,  little  fhort  of 
phrenfy,  claimed    precedence   of  all  other    paf- 
iions.     Caius  Sillus  (//)  was  the  perfon  for  whom 
fhe  burned  with  all  the  vehemence   of  wild  de- 
fire.     The  graces  of  his  form  and  manner  eclipl- 
cd  all  the  Roman  youth.     That  Hie  might   enjoy 
her  favourite  without  a  rival,  ftie  obliged  him  to 

repudiate 
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repudiate  his    wife,    Junia    Silana,    though   de-  BOO  K 
icended   from    illuftrious   anceftors.     Silius    was      -^^; 
neither  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor  ^  rj  u 
to  the  danger  of  not  complying.     If  he  rcfufed,     goo. 
a  woman  Icorned  would  be  lure  to  gratify  her  re-    A.  D. 
venge ;    and,    on   the    other  hand,  there  was   a      47- 
chance  of  deceiving  the    flupidlty    of  Claudius. 
The  rewards  in  view  ^\ere  bright  and   tempting. 
He  refolved  to  ftand  the  hazard  of  future   confe- 
quences,  and  enjoy  the  prefent  moment.    ■  Mefla- 
lina  gave  a  loofe  to  love.     She  fcorned  to  fave  ap- 
pearances.    She  repeated  her  vifits,  not  in  a  pri- 
vate  manner,  but  with  all  her  train.     In  public 
places  fhe  hung  enamoured  over  him  ;  flie  load- 
ed him  with  wealth  and  honours  ;  and  at  length, 
as  if  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  already  tranf- 
ferred  to  another  houfe,  the  retinue  of  the  prince, 
his  Haves,  his  freedmen,  and  the  whole  fplendour 
of    the    court,  adorned   the  manfion  of  her  fa- 
vourite. 

XIII.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  blind  to 
the  condu 6i  of  his  wife,  and  little  fulpe6ling  that 
his  bed  was  diftiououred,  g^ave  all  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  cenibrial  office.  He  iffued  an  editi 
to  reprefs  the  licentioulhefs  of  the  theatre.  A 
dramatic  performance  had  been  given  to  the 
flage  by  Publius  Pomponius  {a),  a  man  of  con- 
fular  rank.  On  that  occafion  the  author,  and  fe- 
veral  women  of  the  firfl  condition,  wefe  treated 
by  the  populace  with  inlblence  and  vile  fcurrility. 
This  behaviour  called  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
prince.  To  check  the  rapacity  of  ufurers,  a  law 
was  alio  paflTed,  prohibiting  the  loan  of  money  to 
young  heirs,  on  the  contingency  of  their  father's 
death.  The  waters,  which  have  their  fource  on 
the  Simbrulne  hills  (h),  were  conveyed  in  aque- 
ducts to  Rome.  Claudius,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
vented the  form  of  new  letters^  and  added  them 

Vol.  it.  C  to 
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15  O  O  K  to  ihe  Roman  alphabet,  aware  that  the  language 
^'-      of  Greece,  in    its  original  ftate,  could  not  boafl 

A    U  C  ^^  perfe^^Vion,  but  received,  at  different  periods, 
Soo.  *  a  variety  of  improvements. 

A  D.  XIV.  The -'Eg3'ptians  were  the  firft,  who  had 
47-  the  ingenuity  to  exprefs  by  outward  figns  the 
ideas  palling  in  the  mind.  Under  the  form  of 
animals  ihey  gave  a  body  and  a  figure  to  fenti- 
nient.  Their  hieroglyphics  were  \\rought  in 
ftonc,  and  are  to  be  feen  at  tJiis  day,  the  mofl: 
venerable  nionuments  of  hun^.an  memory.  The 
invention  of  letters  (^)  is  alio  claimed  by  the 
TEgyptians.  According  to  their  account,  the 
Phoenicians  found  legible  charafters  in  ule 
throughout  Mgypt,  and,  being  nmch  employed 
in  navigation,  carried  them  into  Greece  ;  im- 
porters of  the  art,  but  not  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  the  invention.  The  hiftory  of  the  matter,  as 
related  by  the  Phoenicians,  is,  that  Cadmus,  with 
a  rteet  from  their  country,  paiTed  into  Greece, 
and  taught  the  art  of  writing  to  a  rude  and  barba- 
rous people.  We  are  told  by  others,  that  Ce- 
'•rops  the  Athenian,  or  I.inus  the  Theban,  or 
Palamedes  the  Argive,  who  fiouriflied  during  the 
I'rojan  war,  invented  fixteen  letters  (/») :  the  ho- 
nour of  adjding  to  the  number,  and  making  a 
complete  alphabet,  is  afcribed  to  different  au- 
thors, and,  in  pariicuiar,  to  Simon  ides.  In 
Italy,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  and  Evander  the 
Arcadian,  introduced  the  arts  of  civilization  : 
the  former  taught  the  Etrurians,  and  the  latter, 
the  aborigines,  or  natives  of  the  country  where 
he  fettled.  The  form  of  the  Latin  letters  was  the 
fame  as  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Greeks  : 
bi't  the  Roinaa  alphabet,  like  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions, was  fcanty  in  the  beginning.  In  procels 
of  time,  the  original  elements  were  increafed. 
Claudius  added  three  new  letters,  which,  during 

rlie 
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the  remainder  of  liis  reign,  were  frequently  in-  B  O  O  K 
I'erted,  but  afcer  his  death   fell  into   difuie.     In      •^^• 
tables  of  brafs,  on  which  were  engraved  the  ordi-  -^    u^-' 
nances  of  the  people,  and  \i'hich  remain  to  this     &go. 
day,  hung-    up  in   the   temples,  and  the  forum,    A-  U 
the  fnape  of  the    three    characters   may  flill  be      '^^* 
traced. 

XV.  To  regulate  the  college  of  augurs  was  the 
next  care  of  Claudius.  He  referred  the  bufmels 
to  the  confideration  of  the  lenate^  obi'erving  to 
that  affembly,  ''  That  an  ancient  and  venerable 
''  inflitution  ought  not  to  be  iuffered,  for  want  of 
"  due  attention,  to  fnik  into  oblivion.  In  times 
*•'  of  danger,  the  commonwealth  relbrted  to  the 
"  foothfayers,  and  that  order  of  men  refloredthe 
''  primitive  ceremonies  of  religion.  By  the  no- 
*'•  bility  of  Etruria  the  fcienee  of  future  events 
"  was  efteemed,  and  cultivated.  The  authority 
■''  of  the  fenate  gave  additional  fanftions,  and  , 
"  thole  myfteries  ha>'e  ever  fince  remained  in 
^'  certain  families,  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon. 
"'  In  thQ  prelent  decay  of  all  liberal  fcienee,  and 
"  the  growth  of  foreign  fuperftition,  the  facred 
*'  myfteries  are  neglefled,  and,  indeed,  almoft 
"  extinguifhed.  The  empire,  it  is  true,  enjoys 
^'  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquillity  ;  but,  furely,  for 
*'  that  blePiing,  the  people  fhould  bend  in  adora- 
"  tion  to  the  gods,  not  forgetting,  in  the  calm 
*'  fealbn  of  peace,  thofe  religious  rites,  vvhich 
"  laved  them  in  the  hour  of  danger."  A  decree 
"  pafied  the  fenate,  directing  that  the  pontiffs 
"  Ibould  revive  the  whole  fyftem,  and  retrench 
'^'  or  ratify  ^vhat  to  them  fhould  leem  proper. 

XVL  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  Cheruf- 
cans  applied  to  Rome  for  a  king  to  reigi*  over 
them.  They  had  been  diftradted  by  civil  dilTen- 
tioiis,  and  in  the  wars  that  followed,  the  fiOwer 
of  their  nobility  was  cut  off.  Of  royal  defcent 
C  2  .    there 
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BOOK  there  wzs  only  one  furvivingr  chief,  by  name  Ita- 
'^'-  licus,  and  he  at  that  time  refided  at  Rome.  He 
A^""][^^  v/as  the  ion  of  Flavius,  the  brother  of  Arminius; 
800^  by  the  maternal  b'ne,  grandfon  to  Catumer,  the 
A.  D.  reigning  king  of  the  Cattians.  He  was  comely 
47-  ill  hi?  perfon,  expert  in  the  ule  of  arms,  and 
fliilled  in  horfemanfliip,  as  well  after  the  Roman 
manner,  as  the  practice  of  the  Germans.  Clau- 
dius fupplied  him  with  money  ;  appointed  guards 
to  efcort  him  ;  and,  by  feaionable  admonitions, 
endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  ientiments  wor- 
thy of  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
defired  him  to  go  forth  with  courage,  and  afcend 
the  throne  of  his  anccflors  uith  becoming  digni- 
ty. He  told  him,  that  being  born  at  Rome,  and 
there  entertained  in  freedom,  not  kei)t  as  a  pri- 
foner,  he  Mas  the  firft,  who  went  clothed  \\ith 
the  charader  of  a  Roman  citizen,  to  reign  in  Ger- 
many. 1  he  prince  was  received  by  his  country- 
men with  demonflrations  of  joy.  A  flranger  to 
the  diifenfions,  winch  had  for  fome  time  difturb- 
cd  the  public  trancjuillity,  he  had  no  party  views 
to  warp  his  condu<^l.  The  king  of  a  people,  not 
ofafai^ion,  he  gained  the  efteem  of  all.  His 
praifc  refounded  in  every  quarter.  By  exercifmg 
the  milder  qualities  of  temperance  and  affabili- 
ty, and,  at  times,  giving  himfelf  up  to  wine  and 
gay  caroufals,  which  among  Barbarians  are  el- 
teemed  national  virtues,  he  endeared  himfelf  to 
all  ranks  of  men.  His  fame  reached  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  and  by  degrees  fpread  all  over 
Germany. 

His  popularity,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
difalfecited.  The  fame  turbulent  fpirits,  who  had 
befcre  thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  and 
fiouriflied  in  the  dillradions  of  their  country, 
began  to  \iew  the  new  king  with  a  jealous  eye. 
The}'  reprefeiited   to  the   adjacent  nations,  thur 
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*'  -the  rights  of  Germany,  tranrinlfted  to  them  by  BOOK 

*'  their  forefathers,  were  now  at   the   laft   gafp.      ^^  • 

*'  The  grandeur  of  the  Komaa   empire   rifes   on  ^^  J~^ 

"  the  ruins  of  public  liberty.     But   is  the   Che-      q^o. 

"  rufcan  nation  at  fo  low    an  ebb,  that  a  native,    A.  D. 

"  worthy  of   the  fupreme  authority,  cauixOt  be       47- 

"  found   amongft   them  ?     Is  there   no  refource 

"  left,  but  that  of  ele^ling  the   fon   of  Flavius, 

"  that  ignominious  fpy,  that  traitor  to  his  coun- 

"  try  ?     It  is  in  vain  alleged  in  favour  of  Italicus, 

''  that  he  is  nephew  to  Arminius.     "Were  he  the 

"  fon  of  that  gallant  vv'arrior,  yet  foflered,  as  he 

"  has  been,  in  the  arms,  and    in  the  bofom  of 

"  Rome,  he  is,  bv  that  circumftance,  unqualifi- 

"  ed  to  reign  in  Germany.     From  a  youjig  man, 

"  educated  among  our  enemies,  debiled   by  fer- 

"  vitude,    and   infeded   with    foreign   manners, 

"  foreign   laws,    and   foreign  fentiments,    what 

"  have  we  to  exped  ?    And  if  this  Roman  king, 

*'  this  Italicus,  inherits  the  fpirit  of  his    father; 

"  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Flavius   took   the 

"  field  againfl:  his  kindred  and  the  gods  of  Gcr- 

"  many.     In  the  whole   conrfe  of  that  war,  no 

"  man  fliewed  a   fpirit  lb  determined  ;  no  man 

"  acied  Vv'ith  fach  envenomed  hoiliiity  againft  the 

"  liberties  of  his  country." 

XVII.  By  thefe,  and  fucli  like  incentives,  the 
malcontents  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  loon  collected  a  numerous  army.  An  equal 
number  followed  tine  ftandardof  Italicus.  "I'heT 
*'  motives,"  they  faid,  "  were  juft  and  honoura- 
"  ble  :  the  young  king  did  not  come  to  ul'urp  tlie 
"  crown  ;  he  was  invited  by  the  voice  of  a  wil- 
''  ling  people.  His  birth  was  illuilrious,  and  it 
"  was  but  fair,  to  make  an  experiment  of  his 
"  virtues.  He  might,  perhaps,  prove  worthy  of 
"  Arminius,  his  uncle,  and  of  Catumer,  his 
*'  grandfather.     Even  for  his  father  C^/),  the  fon 

"  had 
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B  O  C)  K  ^'  had  r-o  reafon   to   blufli.     If  Flav'ius  adhered  ^ 
^_^'-      "  with   fidelity   to    the   caufe  of  Rome,  he  had 
A.  u"^.  *'  bound  himfelf  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath  : 
8cH-~.     "  and  that  oath  was  taken  with  theconfent  of  the 
A.  D.    <•  German  nations.     The  facred  name  of  libertv 
47-      *'  vas  ufed  in  vain  to  varnifh  the  guilt  of  pre 
"  tended  patriots  ;  a  fet  of  men,  in  their  private 
"  charaders,  void  of  honour ;  in    their  public 
"  condnd,   deftruclive   to  the   community  ;   an 
"  unprincipled   and  profligate   pariy,    who,   by 
"  fair  and  honeft  means  having  nothing  to  hope, 
*'  locked  for  their  private  advantage   in  the  dil- 
"  afters  of  their  country."     To  this  reafoniiig 
the  multitude  afTented   with   fhouts  of  applaufe. 
The  Barbarians  came  to  action.     After  an  obft:- 
nate  engagement,  vi(^tory  declared  for   Italicus. 
Elate  with  fuccefs,  he  broke  out  into  acls  of  cru- 
elty, and    waa   foon  obliged    to  fly  the   country. 
The  Langobards  {b)  reinftated  him   in  his  domi- 
nions,    i'rom   that    time,   Italicus    continued  to 
ftruggle  with  alternate  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  in  " 
lucctls  no  Ids  than  adverlity,  the  fcourge  of  the 
Cherufcan  nation. 

XVIII.  The  Chaucians  (■?),  at  this  time  free 
from  domeftic  broils,  began  to  turn  their  arms 
againft  their  neighbours.  The  death  of  Sanqui- 
nius,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  the  lower 
Germany,  furnifhcd  them  with  an  opponunity  to 
invade  the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  as  Corbiilc, 
who  was  appoint«?d  to  fucceed  the  deceafed  gene- 
ral, was  fiiii  on  his  way,  they  refolved  to  ftrike 
their  blow  before  his  arrival.  Gannafcus,  b^Tn 
among  the  C'aninefates,  headed  the  cnterprile  , 
a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  formeily  ferved 
among  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army.  Hav- 
i:  g  dcferted  afterwards,  he  provided  himlelf  with 
i'-ght-bnilt  fl^ailops,  and  followed  the  life  of  a 
rovinc:frejbooter,infcfting  chicliy  the  Gallic  fide 

of 
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of  the  Khine  (Jj),  where  he  knew  the  uealth  and  BOOK 
the  unwarlike  genius  of  the  people.     Coibiilo  en-      -^"^' 
tered  the  provmce.     In  his  nril  campais^n  he  laid  /^^  u.  C 
the  fouiidation  of  that  prodigious  fame,  which  af-     800. 
terwards  railed  his  characier  to  the  highefl"  emi-    ^-  ^^• 
nence.     He  ordered  the  ftrongeft  galleys  to  fall      ^'^• 
down  the  Rhine,  and  the  fniaii  craft,  according 
to  their  fize  and  fitnefs  for  the  fervicc,  to  enter 
the  ^fluaries  and  the  recefTes  of  the  river.     The  ' 
boats   and   .vcfTcIs   of  the   enemy  were  funk  or 
otherwife  deilro}'ed.     Gannafcus  Vvas  obliged  to 
lave  himfelf  by  flight. 

By  theie  operations  Corbulo  reftored  tranquil- 
lity throughout  the  province.     The   re-eftablilh- 
nient  of  military  difcipline  was  the  next   object 
of  his  attention.     He   found  the  legions  relaxed 
in  lloth,  attentive  to  plunder,  and  active  for  do 
other  end.     In  order  to  make  a  thorough  reform, 
he  gave  out  in  orders,  that   no  man   fnould  pre- 
Ibme  to  quit  his  poft,  or  venture   to   attack   the 
enemy,  on  any  pretence,  without  the  cGLunand 
of  his  fuperior  officer.     The   loldiers    at   the  ad- 
vanced (lations,  the  fentinels,  and  the  whole  ar- 
my, performed  every  dut}--,  both  d^y  and  night, 
completely  armed.     Tv.o  of  the  !nea,  it  is  l';^id, 
were  put  to  death,  as  an  example   to  the   rcf,  ; 
one,  becauie  he  laboured  at  the  trenches  wiihout 
his  fAord  ;  and  the  other,  for  being  armed  with 
a  dagger   only ;  2  feverity,  it  muft    be    ackncv,- 
ledged,  ftrained  too  far,  or,  perljaps,  not  trae  in 
fad  :  but  the  rigid  I'yPiem,  pecul':^r  to  Corbulo, 
might,  with  fome  colour  of  probability,  give  rile 
to  the  report.     It  may,  however,  be  fairl)^  infer- 
red, that  the  commander,  concerning   whom    a 
llory  like  this  could  gain  credit,  was,  in  matters 
of  moment,  firm,  decided,  and  inflexible. 

XIX.     By    this  plan   cf  difcipline,    Corbulo 
firuck   a   general  terror  through  the  army  :  but 

that 
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BOOK  that  terror  had  a  twofold  efied;   it  roufed  the  Ro- 
^^'      mans  to  a  due  lenle  of  their  duty,  and  reprefTcd 
A   |f~^  the  ferocity  of  the  Barbarians.     The  Frifians  (<«), 
800.      who,    ever    fuice    their  fuccefs  againft     Lucius 
A.  1).     Apronius,  remained  in  open    or  dilguifed   hofti- 
47*       lity,  thought  it   adviiable,  after  giving  hoftagcs    L 
for   their   pacific   tejnper,  to  accept   a   territory    * 
within  the  limits  preicribed  by  Corbulo,  and  to 
fubmit  to  a  mode  of  governnient,  which  he  judg- 
r}d  proper,  toniifliiig  ot  an  aiiembiy  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Icnate,  a  body  of  magifcrates,  and  a  new 
code  of  law  s.     In  order  to  bridle  this  people  ef- 
fedually,  he    built  a   fort  in  the   heart  of  their 
country,  and  left  it  flrougly  garriibned.     In  the 
mean  time,  he  tried,  by  his  emiffaries,  to  draw 
over  to   his   interefl:  the  leading   chiefs  of  the 
Chaucian  nation.     Againft  Gannafcus  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  ad  by  flratagem.     In  the  cafe  of  a  dc- 
fertcr,  who  had  violated  all  good  faith,  fraud  and 
circumvention  did  not  appear  to  him  inconfiflcnt 
with  the  dignity  oj  the  Roman  name.    Gannafcus 
was  cut  off.     His  death  inliamcd  the  relciitmcut 
of  the  Chaucians  ;  nor  was  Corbulo  unwilling  to 
provoke  a  war.     His    condud,  however,  though 
applauded  at  Rome  by  a  great  number,  did   not 
elcape  the  cenfure  of  others.     "  Why  enrage  the 
"  enemy  ?  If  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  the  com- 
'■  monwealth  nniii  feel  the  calainitv  :  if  crouued 
•'  with  fuccefs,  a -general  of  high  rcr.ov.n,  ur.clcr 
"  a  torpid  and  nnvrarlike  prince,  might  prove  a 
■'  powerful  a!}d  a  dangerous  citizen."     Claudius 
had  no  ambltioii  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Ger- 
many.    He   ordered   the   garrifons  to   be   ^'ith- 
drawn,  a-id  th-;"  whole  army  to  repais.  the  Rhine. 

XX.  CoKKUio  had  already  marked  cut  his 
can^p  in  the  enemy's  cour.try,  when  the  enjpe- 
ror  s  letters  came  to  hand.  The  contents  were 
uncxpeded,     A  ciov.d  cf  refitciions  occurred  to 

the 
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th€  general  :    he    dreaded  the  difplcafure  of  the  B  O  O  K 
prince  ;  he  faw  the  legions  expoled  to  the  deri-      -^^• 
lion  of  the  Barbarians,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^J^y    q 
allies  his  own  character  degraded.     He  exclaim-     800. 
ed  with  fome  emotion,  "  Happy  the  commanders^    A.  D. 
"  who  fought  for  the  old  republic  /"     \'\'  ithout  a      +'• 
word  more,  he  founded  a  retreat.     And  now,  to 
hinder  his  men  from  falling   again  into  fiuggifh 
ina£livity,  he  ordered  a  canal,  three-and-twenty 
miles   in   length,  to   be   carried  on  between  the 
Meufe   and  the  Rhine,  as  a  channel  to  receive 
the   influx    of  the   fca,  and  hinder   the  country' 
from  being  laid  under  water.     Claudius,    in   the 
mean  time,  allowed  him  the  honour  of  triumphal 
ornaments  :  he   granted   the    reward  of  military 
fervice,  but  prevented  the  merit  of  dclerving  it. 

In  a  fhort  time  afterx^ards,  Curtius  Rufus  ob- 
tained t^ie  fame  diflindion  :  the  fervice  of  this 
man  was  the  difcovery  of  a  mine  in  the  country 
of  the  Mattiaci  {a),  in  which  was  opened  a  vein 
of  filver,  of  little  profit,  and  foon  exhaufted. 
The  labour  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Ici^ions;  they 
were  obhged  to  dig  a  number  of  ibices,  and  in 
fabterraneous  cavities  to  endure  fatigues  and 
hardfhips,  fcarce  fupportable  in  the  open  air. 
Weary  of  the  labour,  and  finding  that  the  fame 
rigorous  fervices  were  extended  to  other  pro- 
vinces, they  contrived,  with  fecrecy,  to  difpatch 
letters  to  the  emperor,  praying,  that,  w  hen  next 
he  appointed  a  general,  he  would  begin  with 
granting  him  triumphal  honours. 

XXI.  Curtius  RuFUs  (j),  according  to  fome, 
was  the  fon  of  a  gladiator.  For  this  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  vouch.  To  fpeak  of  him  with  malignity 
is  far  from  my  intention,  and  to  relate  the  truth 
is  painful.  He  began  the  world  in  the  train  of  a 
quceflor,  whom  he  attended  into  Africa.  In  that 
fiation,  while,  to  avoid  the   intenfe   heat  of  the 

mid- 
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V'  c  OK  mid-day  llin,  he  was  fitting  uader  a  portico  in 
,__^  the  city  of  Adruraetum  (^),  the  foriii  of  a  woman, 
A.  l-fcT  ^^^E^  beyond  the  proportions  of  the  human 
cSco.  fhape  (r),  rppcarcd  before  hiui.  A  voice,  at  the 
■f^-  ^-  fame  time  pronounced,  "  Yon,  Rufus,  are  the 
•^7'  "  I'avoured  man,  deilined  to  come  hereafter  into 
"  this  province  with  proconfular  anthority."  In- 
fpired  by  the  vifion,  he  fet  ont  for  Rome,  where, 
b}^  the  intereils  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  in- 
triguing genius,  he  iirfl  obtained  the  qua:fi:or- 
Ihip.  In  a  flioit  time  after,  he  afpired  to  the 
dijjcnity  of  prietor  ;  and  though  oppol'ed  b}'"  com- 
petitors of  dillingulfhed  rank,  he  fuccecded  by 
the  fuiTrage  of  Tiberius,  That  emperor,  to 
throw  a  ved  over  the  mean  extraclion  cf  his  fa- 
vourite candidate,  llirewdly  faid,  "  Curiii/s  Ru- 
'*  fus  fcems  to  he  o.  man  fpriing  from  biinfe:/:''  He 
lived  to  an  advanced  old  age,  growing  grey  in 
the  bafe  arts  of  fervile  adulation,  to  his  fuperiors 
a  favv'ning  frcophaat,  to  all  bjcneath  him  proud 
and  arrogant,  and  v.ith  his  equals,  furly,  rude, 
and  impnc.icablc.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
he  obtained  the  confular  and  triumphal  orna- 
ments, and  finniiy,  to  verify  the  predidion,  went 
proconful  ijito  Africa,  v, here  he  finilbed  his 
days. 

XXII.  About  this  time  Cneius  Novlus..  a  man 
of  equcftrian  rank,  \vas  feized  in  the  circle  at 
the  emperors  court,  v/iih  a  digger  concealed  un- 
der his  robe  :  his  motives  were  unknown  at  the 
time,  and  never  fmce  difcovered.  "V\  hc'i  he  lay 
Arctched  on  the  rack,  he  avov.ed  his  own  dcfpe- 
rate  pnrpofe,  but,  touching  his  accomplices,  not 
a  fyllable  could  be  extorted  from  him.  V/hether 
his  filence  was  wilful  obftinacy,  or  proceeded 
from  his  having  no  fccret  to  difcover,  reni.iinvS 
uucertain.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  Fublius 
Dolabcila  propofed  a  new  regulation,  requiring 

that 
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that  a  public  fpc^lacle  of  gladiators friould  be  ex-  BOOK 
hibited  annualh^,  a  the  expeiice  of  fucli    as'  ob-  ,_^^^, 
tallied    the  office   of     qu£eftor.       In    the  early  ^   u^  ^j^ 
ages    of    the    common v/eaith,     that     maginracy     80c. 
was   confidered  as   the    reward  of  \irtuc.     The    ^-  ^' 
honours  of  the  ftate  lay  open    to   every  citizen      ^z* 
Vvho  relied  on  his  fair  endeavours,  and  the    inte- 
grity of  his  charadxer.     Thedifference  of  age  {a) 
created  no    i^icapacit3^     Men,  in    the    prime  of 
life,  nf%ht  be  cholen  confuls  and  didators.    The 
office  of  quasftor  was  inifituted  during  the  mo- 
narchy, as  appears  from   the   law   Curiata  (^), 
which  was  afterwards  put  in  force  by  I.ncius  Ju- 
nius Brutus.     The  right  of  election  was  veiled  in 
the  confuls,  till,  at  lafl,  it  centred  in  the  people 
at  large;  and,  accordingly,  we   nnd   that   about 
lixty-three  years  after  the  expuifion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  Valerius    Potitus  aiicl  T^imilius  Mamercus 
were  the  firft  popular  qua-flors,  created  to  attend 
the  armies  of  the  repu.biic.     1  he  multipiicity  of 
affairs  increafing  at  Rome,  two  u  ere  added  to  adl 
in  a  civil  cap.^city-     Li   procefs    of  time,    when 
all  Italy  was  reduced  to  fubjeclion,  and   foreign 
provinces   augmented   the  public    revenue,    the 
number  of  quseilors  was  doubled.     Sylla  created 
twenty :  he  had  transferred  all  judicial  authority 
to  the  fenate  ;  and  to  fill  that  order  with  its  pro- 
per complem.ent   was   the    objed:  of  his   policy. 
The  Roman  knights,  it   is  true,  recovered  their 
ancient  jurifdidion  ;  but  even  during  thofe  con- 
vullions,  and  from  that  ^ra  to' the   time   we  are 
fpeaking  of,  the  quEiilorfnip  was  either  obtained 
by  the  merit  and  dignity  of  the  candidates,  or 
granted  by   the    favour    and   free    wiri  of    the 
people.     It  was  referred  for  Dolabella  to  make 
the  elecbon  venal. 

XXIil.  AuLus  ViTELLius  and  I^icius 'Vipfa- ^- U.  C. 

nius  were  the  next  confuls.    The  mode  of  filline-      ^°'- 

"     ,^     A.  D. 
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BOOK  the  vacancies  in  the  fenatc  bcjiiiie  the  fubjecl  of 
"    •      debaie.     The  nobility  of  that  pan  of  Gaul  llyled 

A  u  c  ^-^^^^A  CoMATA  (a)  had  for  i'jiiie  time  enjoyed 
g^^i*  *  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  :  on  this  occafion 
A.  D.  they  claimed  a  right  to  themagiftracy  andall  civil 
4^-  honours.  The  demand  became  the  topic  of  pub- 
lic difeuhion,  and  in  the  prince's  cabinet  met 
with  J  Arong  oppofition.  It  was  there  contend- 
ed, "  Th.^.t  Italy  was  not  lb  barien  of  men,  but 
"  fhe  could  vvcll  fupply  the  capital  with  fit  and 
"  able  lenators.  In  former  times,  the  municipal 
"  towns  and  provinces  A\ere  content  to  be  go- 
"  verned  by  their  own  native  citizens.  I'hat 
"  fyftem  was  long  eftablifhed.  and  there  was  no 
"  realon  to  condemn  the  praftice  of  the  old  re- 
*'  public,  'i'hc  hiftory  of  that  period  prelents 
"  a  fchool  of  virtue.  It  is  there  that  the  models 
"  of  true  glory  arc  to  be  found;  thofe  models 
'•'  that  formed  the  Roman  genius,  and  ilill  excite 
"  the  enmlation  of  pofterity.  Is  it  not  enough 
"  that  the  Venetians  and  Infubrians  (^)  have 
"  forced  their  way  into  the  I'enate  t  Are  wc  to 
"  fee  a  deluge  of  foreigners  poured  in  upon  us, 
"  as  if  the  city  were  taken  by  ftorm  ?  What  ho- 
"  nours  and  what  titles  of  dillindion  m  ill,  in  that 
'^  cafe,  remain  for  the  ancient  nobility,  the  true 
*'  genuine  flock  of  the  Roman  empire?  and  for 
"  the  ndigent  ienator  of  Latium  what  means  uill 
"  then  be  Ifih  to  advance  his  fortune,  and  fup- 
"  port  his  rank  ?  All  pofis  of  honour  v»ill  be  the 
"  property  of  wealthy  intruders  ;  a  race  oi  men, 
'  vihole  ancefiors  waged  war  a2;ainli  the  very  be- 
"  :i:g  cf  the  republic  ;  v^lth  fire  and  iV.ord  dc- 
"  froyed  her  armies  ;  and  fmally  laid  fiege  to 
"  Julius  Ciefar  in  the  city  of  Al'cfia  (V).  But 
"  thcfe  are  njodern  inflances  :  v.  hat  fliaii  be  laid 
"  of  the  Barbarians,  who  laid  the  walls  of  Rome 
■'  in  aflits.  and  dared  ;o  bcfiege  the  cjpitol  and 

"  the 
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"  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ?  Let  the  prefent  claim-  BOOK 

"  ants,  if  it  mu ft  be  lb,  enjoy  the  titular  ciip;-nity 

"  of  Roman    citizens  :  but  let    the    fenatorian 

"  rank,  and  the  honours  of  the  magiftrac)',  be  ' 

"  preferved,    unmixed,    untainted,    and    invio- 

"  late." 

XXIY.  These  arguments  made  no  imprefiion 
on  the  mind  of  Claudius  :  he  replied  on  the  fpot, 
and  afterwards  in  the  fenatc  delivered  himfelfto 
this  effeft  {a)  :  "  To  decide  the  queftion  now 
"■'  depending,  the  annals  of  Rome  afford  a  prcce- 
"  dent  ;  and  a  precedent  of  greater  cogenc)^ 
"  as  it  happened  to  the  anceftors  of  my  own  fa- 
"  mily.  Attus  Claufus,  by  birth  a  Sabine,  from 
"  whom  I  derive  my  pedigree,  v/as  admitted,  on 
*■  one  and  the  fame  day,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
*'  aUv-  the  patrician  rank.  Can  I  do  better  than 
*'  adopt  that  rule  of  ancient  wifdcm  ?  It  is  for 
*'  the  intercft  of  the  commonwealth,  that  merit, 
"  wherever  found,  Pnould  be  tranfplanted  to 
"  Rome,  and  made  our  own.  Need  I  obferve 
"  that  to  Alba  we  are  indebted  for  the  Julii,  to 
*'  Camerium  for  the  Corruncani,  and  to  Tufcu- 
''  lum  for  the  Portii  ?  Without  fearching  the  re- 
'-  cords  of  antiquity,  we  know  that  the  nobles  of 
"  Etruria,  ofLucania,  and,  in  fnort,  of  all  Italy, 
"  have  been  incorporated  with  the  Roman  fe- 
"  nate.  The  Alps,  in  the  courie  of  time,  v.  ere 
"  made  the  boundaries  of  the  city  :  and  by  that 
"  extenfion  of  our  privileges,  not  funple  indivi- 
"  duals,  but  whole  nations  were  naturalized  at 
"  onc^,  and  blended  with  the  Roman  name.  In 
"  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the  people 
"  beyond  the  Po  were  admitted  to  their  free- 
"  dom.  Under  colour  of  planting  colonies,  we 
"  fpread  our  legions  over  the  fice  of  the  globe  ; 
*'  and,  by  drawing  into  our  civil  union  the  Hovv-er 
provinces,  v/e  recruited"  the 
."  ftrengtli. 
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ftreii£^th  of  the  mother  country.     The  Balbi 
came    iVoin    Spaiu,  and  others  of  equal  emi- 
nence from  the  Narboii  Gaul  :  of  thut  ncceili- 
oa  to  our    numbers    have   wc    realou    to   re- 
pent (    The  defceadants  of  thofe  ilhifrrious  fa- 
milies are   IViU  in  being  :  and  can  Rome  boalt 
of  better  citizens  ?  Where  do  we  fee  more  ge- 
nerous ardour  to  promote  her  intercfi:  ? 
'•  The   Spartans  and  the  Athenians,  without 
all  queflioii,  acquired   great   renown  in  arms  : 
to  v.hat  iliail  we  attribute  tlicir  decline  and  to- 
tal ruiu  ?  To  what,  but  the  injudiciuos  policy 
of  coiifidering  the  A'anquiflied  as  aliens  to  their 
country  ?  The  conduvlt  of  Romulus,  the  foun- 
der cf  Rome,  was  the  very  reverie  :  with  wif- 
dom  equal  to  his  valour,  he  made  thofe  fellow- 
citizens  at  night,  who,  in  the  mornins;,  were 
his  enemies  in  the  field.     Even  foreign  kings 
have  reigned  at  Rome.     To  raile  the  defcen- 
dants  of  freedmen  to  the  honours  of  the  flate, 
is  not,  as  fome  imagine,  a  modern  innovation: 
it  was  the  praaice  of  the  old  republic.     But 
the  Senones  \^aged  war  againft  us  :  and  v/erc 
the    Volfcians    and    the    iEqui     always    our 
friends  ?  The   Gauls,  we  are   told,  well  nigli 
overturned  the  capitol  :  and  did  not  the  Tul- 
cans  oblige  us  to  deliver  hollages  ?  Did  not  the 
Saranites  compel  a  Roman  army  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke  {b)}   Review  the  wars  that  Rome  had 
upon  her  hands,  and  that  with  the  Gauls  will 
be  found  the  fliorten:.     From  that  time,  a  lafl- 
ing  and  an  honourable  peace   prevailed.     I-et 
them  now,  intermixed  with  the  Roman  people 
united  by  tics  of  affinity,  by  arts,  and  conge- 
nial manners,  be    one   people   with   us.     Let 
them  bring  their  weiillh  to  Rome,  rather  than 
hoard  It  up  for  their  own  feparate   ufe.     The 
iiillitutioiis  of  our  aiiceftors,  which  v.efo  much 
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"  and  fo  juftly  revere  at  prefent,  were,  at  one  BOO  K 
"  time,  a  novelty  in  the  confcitution.     The  ma-  * 

"  giftrates    were,  at    firft,  patricians   only  ;  the  ^   u.  C. 
"  plebeians  opened  their  way  to  honours  ;  and     801. 
"  the  Latins,  in   a   fhort   time,    followed   their    A-  -^• 
"  example.     In  good  time  Vv-e  embraced  aii  Ita-      -^^^ 
"  ]y.     The  meafure  which  I  now  defend  by  ex- 
"  amples  will,  at  a  future  day,  be  another  pre- 
"  cedent.     It  is  now  a  nev/  regulation  :  in  time 
"  it  will  be  hiftory." 

XXV.  This  I'peech  vv'as  followed  by  a  decree, 
in  confequence  of  wh'ch  the  /iiduans,  by  way  of 
diftindion,  were,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  declared 
capable  of  a  feat  in  the  fenate.  Of  all  the  Gauls, 
they  alone  were  fiyled  the  brethren  of  the  -Ro- 
man people,  and  by  their  flrid  fidelity  dcferved 
the  iionour  conferred  upon  them.  About  the 
fame  tim.e,  Claudius  enrolled  in  the  patrician 
order  fuch  of  the  .Tcient  fenators  as  flood  re- 
commended by  the.r  iliuflrious  birth,  and  the 
merit  of  their  anceflors.  The  line  cf  thole  fami- 
lies, which  were  fiyled  by  Romulus  the  first 
CLASS  OF  NOBILITY,  and  by  Brutus  the  second, 
was  almofl  extinft.  Even  thofe  of  more  recent 
date,  created  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca;lar  by  the 
Cassian  law,  and,  under  Auguflus,  by  the  Se- 
NiAN  (a),  were  well  nigh  exhaufted.  This  new 
diflribution  of  honours  v.'as  agreeable  to  the 
people,  and  this  part  of  his  cenforial  ofhce  Clau- 
dius performed  with  alacrity.  A  more  difficult 
bufnefs  ftiil  remained.  Some  of  the  fenators  had 
brought  difhoiiour  on  their  names  ;  and  to  expel 
them,  according  to  the  ieverity  of  ancient  ufage, 
was  a  painful  tafk.  He  chofc  a  milder  method. 
*'  Let  each  man,"  laid  he,  "  review  his  o^vn  I'fe 
"  and  manners  ;  and,  if  he  lees  leafon,  let  him 
'*  apply  for  leavt-  to  erafe  his  n;riiie.  PermUlion 
"  will  of  courle  be  gr.juted.     The  lifl  which  he 

"  intended 
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K  O  9  ^  *'  intended  to  make  Avould  contain,  A\iLhout  dil- 
"  tin^tiou,  thofe  who  retired  of  their  own  nio- 
*'  tion,  and  alfo  luch  as  delerved  to  be  expelled, 
"  By  ih;it  method,  the  difgrace  of  being  degrad-" 
"  ed    would    be    avoided,  or,    at  leail,  alieviat- 

ed. 

For  thel'e  icvcral  z.6\s,  Vipfanius  ihe  conful 
moved  t!iat  the  emperor  ftiouid  be  ftyled  thk  fa- 
ther OK  THK  SLNATL.  The  title,  he  faid,  of 
hATHEK  ov  HIS  COUNTRY  \\ouIdbe  no  more  than 
common  ;  but  pecuhar  merit  recpired  a  new 
diftinction.  This  frroke  of  flattery  gave  difguft 
to  Claudius.  He  therefore  over-ruled  the  mo- 
tion. He  then  clofed  the  luftre  of  five  years,  and 
made  a  llirvei'  of  the  people.  The  number  of 
citizens  amounted  nearly  to  fix  millions  {b). 
From  this  time  the  emperor  no  longer  remained 
in  flupid  infenfibility,  blind  to  the  conduft  of 
his  wife.  He  v\as  foon  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  hearing  and  punifhing  the  enormity  of  her 
guilt  :  but  the  aCt  by  wh'ch  he  vindicated  his 
own  honour,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  fully 
it  by  an  inceftuous  marriage. 

XXVI.  Mr.ssALiXA  had  hitherto  found  forea- 
fiy  a  compliance  witli  her  vicious  paflions,  that 
the  cheap  delight  was  grown  infipid.  To  give  a 
zeft  to  pleafure,  ibe  had  recourfe  to  modes  of 
gratification  untried  before.  Silius,  at  the  fame 
time,  intoxicated  with  fuecefs,  or,  perhaps, 
thinking  that  the  magnitude  of  his  danger  was  to 
be  encountered  with  equal  courage,  made  a  pro- 
pofal  altogether  new^  and  dariiig.  "  They  were 
*'  net,"  he  laid,  "  in  a  fituation  to  wait,  with 
"  patience,  for  the  death  of  the  prince.  Pru- 
"  dence  and  cautious  nicafures  were  for  the  in- 
"  nocent  only.  In  cafes  of  flagrant  guilt,  a  bold 
"  effort  of  courage  was  the  only  remedy.  If 
"  they  undertook  with   fpirit,  their  accomplices, 

*'  apprifed 
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"  apprifed  of  their  lituation,  would  be  ready  to  ^  0^0.  h 
"  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them.     As  to  him-      !^— .  , 
"  felf,  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife;  he  was  a  a.  U  C. 
*'  fingleman;  he  had  no  children;  he  was   will-      Sou 
*'  ing  to  marry  MefTalina,  and  adopt  Britanni-    -A.*  P. 
"  cus  for  his  fon.     After  the  nuptial  ceremony,      '^ 
*'  the  power  which  MefTalina  then  enjoyed  would 
**  ftill  continue  in   her  hands,  unimpaired,  and 
"  undiminifhed.     To  infure  their  mutual  fafety, 
**  nothing  remained  but  to  circumvent  a   fuper- 
*'  annuated  emperor,  when  unprovoked,  flupid; 
"  but  when  roufed  from  his  lethargy,  fudden, 
"  furious,  and  vindi6live."     The  propolition  was 
not  reliflied  by  MefTalina,     Motives   of  conju- 
gal alfedion  had  no  influence   on   her   condu6l ; 
but  Ihe  beheld  her  lover  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Raifed  to  imperial  dignity,  he  might  defpife  aa 
adulterefs,  and  their  guilty  joys.     Their  mutual 
pleafures,  endeared  at  prefent  by  the  magnitude^ 
of  the  crime  and  the  danger,  might,  in  the  day 
of  fecurity,  appear  in  their  native  colours,  and  ' 

pall  the  fated  appetite.  The  marriage,  notwith- 
flanding,  had  charms  that  pleafed  her  fancy.  It 
was  a  further  Hep  in  guilt  and  infamy;  and  iff- 
famy,  when  beyond  ail  meafure  great,  is  the  lafl 
incentive  of  an  abandoned  mind.  She  doled 
with  th^  offer  made  by  Silius,  but  deferred  the 
carrying  of  it  into  execution,  till  the  emperor 
went  to  Oflia  to  affift  at  a  facrifice.  During  his 
abfence,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed 
with  pdmp,  and  all  the  accuflomed  rites. 

XXVII.  The  faft  which  I  have  ftated,  itmuft 
be  acknowledged,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  fable. 
That  fuch  a  degree  of  felf-delufion,  in  a  popu- 
lous city  where  every  thing  is  known  and  difcufT- 
ed  in  public,  Ihould  infatuate  the  mind  of  any 
perfoa  whatever,  will   hardly   £"aia    credit  with 

Yql.  IL  D  pofterity= 
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BOOK  poflerity.  Much  lefs  will  it  be  believed,  that  a 
■^^'  conful  ele6l,  and  the  wife  of  an  emperor,  on  a 
day  appointed,  in  the  prefence  of  witnefTes  duly 
fummoned,  fhould  dare  to  meet  the  public  eye, 
and  fign  a  contrail  with  exprefs  provifions  for 
the  iffue  of  an  unlawful  marriage.  It  will  be  a 
circumftance  ftill  more  incredible  that  the  em- 
prefs  fhould  hear  the  marriage  ceremony  pro- 
nounced by  the  augur,  and,  in  her  turn,  repeat 
the  words;  that  (lie  fhould  join  in  a  facrifice  to 
the  gods:  take  her  place  at  the  nuptial  banquet; 
exchange  carefTes  and  mutual  endearments  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  retire  with  him  to  the  con- 
fummation  of  connubial  joys.  The  whole  mufl 
-appear  romantic;  but  to  amufe  with  fidion  is 
not  the  defign  of  this  work.  The  fads  here  re- 
lated are  well  attefled  by  writers  of  that  period, 
and  by  grave  and  elderly  men,  who  lived  at  the 
time,  and  were  informed  of  every  circumftance. 

XXVIII.  The  prince's  family  was  thrown 
into  confternation.  The  favourites  who  ftood 
high  in  power  were  alarmed  for  themfelves.  Full 
of  appreiienfions,  and  dreading  a  fudden  change, 
they  difclofed  their  minds,  not  in  fecrct  mur- 
murs, but  openly,  and  in  terms  of  indignation. 
*'  While  ?.  ftage-playcr  (a)  enjoyed  the  embraces 
"  of  Melfalina,  the  emperor's  bed  was  difho- 
"  noured,  but  the  ftate  was  not  in  danger.  At 
"  prefent,  what  had  they  not  to  fear  from  a 
"  young  man  of  the  firft  nobility,  endowed  with 
"  talents  and  with  vigour  of  mind,  in  his  perfon 
*'  graceful,  and,  at  that  very  time,  dcfigned  for 
*'  the  confulfhip  ?  Silius  was  preparing  to  open 
*'  a  new  fcene.  The  folcmn  farce  of  a  marriage 
"  has  been  performed,  and  the  cataftrophe,  with 
"  which  they  intend  to  conclude  the  piece,  may 
"  be  eafily  fortfeen."  Their  fears  were  ftill 
increafed,  when  they  confidcred    the  ftupidity 

of 
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of  Claudius,  and  the  afcendant  which  the   em-  BOOK 
prefs  had  obtained  over  him,  to  fuch   a  degree,      ^'• 
that  the  beft  blood  in  Rome  had  been  fpilt  to  gra-  a  U  C. 
tify  her  infatiate  vengeance.    On  the  other  hand,     8oi. 
the  imbecility  of  Claudius  gave  them  hopes  of    ^-  D. 
fuccefs.     If  they   could  once  imprefs  that   tor-      ^^' 
ipid  mind  with  an  idea  of  MefTalina's  wickednefs, 
ifhe  might  be  condemned  unheard,  and,  by  the 
fiidden  violence,  of  the  emperor,  hurried   away 
to  execution.     The   only  danger  was,  that    fhe 
might  gain  an  audience.     Her    defence  might 
fatisfy  the  emperor ;  and,  even  if  fhe  confeffed 
her  guilt,  he  m'ght  remain  deaf  to  the  truth,  in- 
fenfible  of  difgrace,  weak,  fliupid,  and  uxorious. 

XXIX.  Callistus  (a),  who,  as  already  men- 
:ioned,  was  a  principal  aclor  in  the  cataftrophe 
3f  Caligula,  held  a  meeting  with  Narcifliis,  the 
:hief  advifer  of  the  murder  of  Appius,  and  with 
Pallas,  the  reigning  favourite  at  the  court  of 
;  Claudius-  Their  firft  idea  was,  to  addrefs  them- 
I 'elves  at  once  to  MefTalina,  and,  without  allud- 
j  ng  to  her  other  enormous  praftices,  endeavour 
jio  break  the  connexion  between  her  and  Silius. 
I  This  plan  was  foon  deferted.  The  danger  of 
I  provoking  the  haughty  fpirit  of  MefTalina  ope- 
rated on  the  fears  of  Pallas.  Calliflus  knew  his 
liwn  interefl  too  well:  a  politician  formed  by  the 
jBaxims  of  the  preceding  reign,  he  was  not  then 
':o  learn  that  power  at  court  is  preferved  by  tame 
pompliance,  not  by  honefl  counfels.  Narciffus 
vas  left  to  afl  from  his  own  judgment.  To  ruin 
Meffalina  was  his  fixed  refolution  ;  but  the  blow, 
le  knew,  muft  be  ftruck  before  fhe  could  fee 
he  hand  that  aimed  it.  He  laid  his  train  with 
:he  deepell  fecrecy.  Claudius  continued  loiter- 
ing away  the  time  at  Oftia.  Caliiftus  employed 
-he  interval  to  the  belt  advantage.  He  engaged 
Ji  his  plot  two  famous  cov.rtefans,  at  that  time 
D  2  high 
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BOOK^^ghin  fa\'our  \vith  the  emperor.     He   ajlure^ 
^_^JJ1*      them  by  prefents  and  liberal  promifes.     He  cou- 
A.  U.  C.  vuiced  them  both,  that  by  the  ruin  of  MefTalina 
So  I.      they  might  rife  to  power  aiid  influence.     He   re- 
A'  ^-     prciented  their  intereft  in  the  ftrongefl   colours, 
^        and,  by  thoie  incentives,  induced  them  to  pre- 
fer an  acculatiqn  againft  the  emprefs. 

XXX.  The  plot  being  fettled,  one  of  the  con- 
cubines (by  name  Calpurnia)  obtained  a  private 
interview  Vj  ith  Claudius.      Throwing  herfelf  at 
the  emperor's  feet,  ihe  told  him  th^t  Mcflalina 
had  diihonoured  him  by  a  marriage,  with    Silius. 
Cleopatra,  the  other  a(5lrefs  in   the  fcene,    was 
near  at  hand  to  confirm  the  ftory.     Being   afked 
by  the  accul'er  v\hether  fhe  did  not  know  the 
truth    of  tl  e   charge,  her  teftimony  confirmed 
the  v.hole.     Narcimis  was  immediately  fummon- 
ed  to  the  emperor's  prefence.     He  began  with  an 
humble  apology  for  the  remiflhefs  of  his  condu6l. 
"  He  had  been  filent  as  to  Ve6lius  and  PlautiuS; 
"  \Yhore  criminal  intrigues  were  too  well  known. 
"  Even  in  that  very  moment  it  w^s  npt  his  inten- 
"  tion  to  urge  the  crime  of  adultery  ;  nor  would 
*'  he  defire  reftitution  of  the  palace,  the  houfe- 
*'  hold  train,  and  the  fplendours  of  the  imperial 
*'  houfe.     Let   Silius    enjoy    them   all ;  but   lei 
*^  him  reflore  the  emperor's  wife,  and   give  uf 
"  his  marriage  contrail  to  be  declared  null   anc 
"  void.     You  are  divorced,  Caef^r,  at  this  mo- 
"  ment  divorced,  and  are    you   ignorant   of  it,: 
"  The  people  faw  the  marriage   ceremony,  t^< 
''  fenate    beheld    it,  and  the    foldiers   know    it 
*'  A61  with  vigour;  take  a  decifive  flep,  or  th( 
"  adulterer  is  mafler  of  Rome." 

XXXI.  Claudius  called  a  council  of  hi. 
friends,  Turranius,  the  fuperintendaiit  of  ih( 
public  ftorcs,  and  Lufms  Geta,  the  commande 
of  the  praetorian  bands,  acknowledged  the  whol< 

o: 
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&f  her  flagitious  condu6l.     The  reft  of  the  cour-  BOOK 
tiers  crowded  round   the  prince,  with  importu-  ^_i^J;^^ 
nity  urging  him  to  go  forth  to  the  camp,  and  fe-  ^  u.  C. 
cure  the   praetorian  guards.     His  own  perfmial      80 1. 
fafety   was   the   firft  confideration;      Vindi6tive    ^-  '^' 
meafures  might  follow  in  good  time.     The  alarm      "f^* 
was  too  much  for  the  faculties  of  fo  weak  a  man 
as   Claudius.     He  ftood   in   ftupid   amazement. 
He  afked  feveral  times,  Aiii  I   emperor  ?  Is  Si- 
lius  ftill  a  private  man  ? 

Meffalina,  in  the  mean  time,  pafTed  the  hours 
in  gay  feftivity,  all  on  the  wing  of  pleafure  and 
enjoyment.  It  was  then  the  latter  end  of  au- 
tumn :  in  honour  of  the  feafon,  an  interlude, 
reprefenting  the  vintage,  was  exhibited  by  her 
order  at  the  palace.  The  wine-prefTes  wejre 
fet  to  work ;  the  juice  prefTed  from  the  grape 
flowed  in  copious  ftreams,  and  round  the  vats  a 
band  of  women,  dreffed  after  the  Bacchanalian 
fafliion,  with  the  fkins  of  tigers,  danced  in  fro- 
lic meafures,  with  the  wild  tranlport  uiiial  at  the 
rites  of  Bacchus.  In  the  midft  of  the  revellers 
Meflalina  difplayed  the  graces  of  her  perfon, 
her  hair  flowing  with  artful  negligence,  and  a 
thyrliis  waving  in  her  hand.  Silius  fluttered  at 
her  fide;  his  temples  crowned  with  wreaths  of 
ivy,  his  legs  adorned  with  bufkins,  and  his  head, 
with  languifliing  airs,  moving  in  unifon  with  the 
mufic,  while  a  chorus  circled  round  the  happy 
pair,  with  dance,  and  fong,  and  lafcivious  ges- 
ture animating  the  fcene.  There  is  a  current 
tradition,  that  Veftius  Valens  in  a  fit  of  ecflafy 
climbed  up  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
being  aflced  what  he  law,  made  anfwer,  "  I  fes 
*'  a  dreadful  Jiorm  gathering  at  Ofl:ia."  Whe- 
ther the  flcy  was  then  overcafl,  or  the  expreifion 
fell  by  chance,  it  proved  in  th«  end  a  true  pre- 
didion. 
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BOOK  XXXII.  Meanwhile,  it  became  publicly 
^^-  kno\Mi  at  Rome,  not  by  vague  report,  but  by 
y^  U  c  ^^^^  intelligence  brought  by  fpecial  meflengersj 
801'.  that  Ckudius,  fully  appriled  of  all  that  palfed, 
A,  D.  was  on  his  w^y,  determined  to  do  juftice  on  the 
^'^'  guilty.  Meffalina  withdrew  to  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus.  Silius,  endeavouring  under  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  hide  his  fears,  went  towards  the  forum, 
as  if  he  had  bufmefs  to  tranfaxSl.  The  reft  of  the 
party  fled  with  precipitation.  The  centurions 
purlbed  them.  Several  were  feized  in  the  ftreets, 
or  in  their  lurking-places,  and  loaded  with  fet- 
ters. In  this  reverie  of  fortune,  Meffalina  had 
no  time  for  deliberation.  She  refolved  to  meet 
the  emperor  on  his  wa)^  and,  in  a  peifonal  in- 
terview, to  try  that  power  over  his  affedions 
■\\hich  had  fo  often  ferved  her  on  former  OGcafi- 
ons.  In  order  to  excite  compafTion,  {he  order- 
ed her  children,  Odavia  and  Britannicus,  to  fly 
to  the  embraces  of  their  father.  She  prevailed 
on  Vibidia,  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal  virgins,  to 
addrels  the  emperor  as  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and 
wring  from  him,  by  the  force  of  prayers,  a  par- 
don for  his  wife.  She  herfelf  traverled  the  citv 
on  foot,  with  only  three  attendants.  Such,  in 
the  moment  of  adverfity,  Mas  the  folitudc  iii 
which  fl:e  was  left.  She  mounted  into  a  tum- 
brel, ulually  employed  to  carry  oft'  the  retule  of 
the  city-gardens,  and  in  that  vehicle  proceeded 
on  her  way  to  Oftia.  From  the  fpc6lators  not  a 
groan  was  heard;  no  fign  of  pity  was  Teen.  The 
euorniity  of  her  guilt  lupprefled  every  kind  emo- 
tion of  the  heart. 

XXXIII.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
thrown  into  violent  agitations.  Doubt  and  fear 
diftracSled  him.  He  had  no  reliance  on  Geta, 
who  commanded  the  praL-torian  guards ;  a  man 
at  all  times  fluduating  between  good  and   cviU 
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snd  ready  for  any  mifchief.  Narciffus,  fecond-  BOOK 
ed  by  his  friends  and  afTociates,  fpoke  his  mind  .  _  • 
m  terms  plain  and  dire6l.  He  told  the  emperor 
that  all  was  loft,  if  the  command  of  the  camp 
were  not,  for  that  day,  vefted  in  one  of  his 
freedmen.  He  offered  himfelf  for  that  import- 
ant office;  and  left  Claudius  on  the  road  to  Rome 
Ihould  be  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Lucius 
Vitellius  and  Publius  Largus  Csecina,  to  alter  his 
refolution,  he  delired  to  be  conveyed  in  the  fame 
carriage  with  the  prince.  He  mounted  the  ve- 
hicle, and  took  his  place  without  further  ceremo- 
ny.' 

XXXIV.  Claudius,  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  city,  felt  himfelf  diftradled  by  contending 
paffions.  He  inveighed  againft  his  wife;  he  fof- 
tened  into  tendernefs,  and  felt  for  his  children. 
During  all  that  agitation  of  mind,  Vitellius,  we 
are  told,  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  "  The 
"  vile  iniquity!  The  infamous  crime!"  Narclf- 
fus  prefTed  him  to  be  more  explicit ;  but  his  an- 
fwers  v/ere  in  the  oracular  ftyle,  dark,  ambigu- 
ous, and  liable  to  be  interpreted  various  ways. 
Cs^cina  followed  his  example.  It  was  not  long 
before  Meffalina  appeared  in  fight.  Her  fappli- 
cations  were  loud  and  vehement.  "  Hear  your 
"  unhappy  wife,"  fiie  faid;  "  hear  the  mother 
"  of  06tavia  and  Britaunicus."  To  prevent  any 
impreiiion  of  tendernefs,  the  accufer  raifed  his 
voice :  he  talked  of  Silius,  and  the  wickednefs 
of  the  marriage;  he  produced  a  memorial^  con- 
taining a  full  account  of  the  whole,  proceeding, 
and,  to  draw  the  emperor's  eyes  from  Meffalina, 
gave  him  the  papers  to  read.  As  they  entered 
Rome,  Ociavia  and  Britannicus  prefented  them- 
felves  before  the  prince;  butj  by  order  of  Nar- 
ciiTus,  they  were  both  removed.  Vibldia  claim* 
ed  to  be  heard :  in  a  pat)ietic  tone    fhe   remon- 
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BOOK  ftrated,  that  to  condemn  his  ^vife  unheard,  would 
■^^'  be  unjuft,  and  fhocking  to  humanity.  She  re- 
ceived for  anfwer,  that  Meflalina  would  have  her 
opportunity  to  make  her  defence ;  in  the  mean 
time,  it  became  a  veftal  virgin  to  retire  to  the 
functions  of  her  facred  office. 

XXXV.  The  filence  of  Claudius,  during  the 
whole  of  this  fcene,  was  beheld  with  aftonifhment. 
Vitellius  looked  aghaft,  and  aflfeding  to  under- 
hand nothing.  All  diredions  were  given  by  the 
freedman.  He  ordered  the  adulterer's  houfe  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  proceeded  thither  with  the 
emperor.  He  fhewed  him  in  the  veftibule  the, 
flatue  of  Silius  the  father,  which  the  lenate  had 
ordered  to  be  deftroyed;  he  pointed  to  the 
fplendid  ornaments,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Neros  and  the  Drufi,  now  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  adulterer ;  the  reward  of  his  profligacy. 
Claudius  was  fired  with  indignation.  Before  he 
had  time  to  cool,  and  while,  with  violent  me- 
naces, he  was  denouncing  vengeance,  Narcifliis 
took  advantage  of  the  moment,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  camp.  The  foldiers  were  aflemblcd 
in  a  body  to  receive  him.  Claudius,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  miniflers,  delivered  a  ihort  harangue. 
On  the  fubjed  of  his  difgrace  it  was  impoihble 
to  expatiate;  Ihanic  fupprcfifed  his  voice.  The 
canip  refouuded  with  rage  and  clamour.  The 
foldiers  called  aloud  for  the  names  of  the  guilty, 
threatening  immediate  vengeance.  Silius  Mas 
brought  before  the  tribunal.  He  attempted  no 
defeiice;  he  afked  for  no  delay;  inllant  death 
was  all  he  defired.  Several  Roman  knights  fol- 
lowed his  example,  with  equal  firmnefs  wifliing 
to  end  their  mifery.  In  the  number  Mere  Titius 
Proculus,  whom  Silius  had  appointed  to  guard 
Meflalina;  Veflius  Valens,  who  confeffed  his 
guilt,  and  offered  to  give  evidence  againft  others; 
i^ompcius  Urbicus,  and  Saufellus  Trogus :  by  the 
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mperor's  order  they  were  hurried    to    iaflant  ^  ^^9  ^ 
Execution.     The  fame  fate  attended  Decius  Cai- 
mrnianus,  prcsfecl  of  the  night-watch ;  Sulpicius 
lufus,  diredtor  of  the  public  games;  and  Juiicus 
/irgilianus,  a  member  of  the  fenate. 

XXXVI.  Mnester  was  the  only  perfon,  in 
vhofe  favour  Claudius  was  held  in  fufpenfe. 
rhis  man,  in  agony,  tore  his  garments,  and, 
'  Behold/'  he  faid,  ^'  behold  a  body  learned 
'  with  ftripes.  Remember  your  own  words, 
'  Casfar,  the  worvds,  in  which  you  gave  me  ilrict 
'  dirediions  to  obey  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
'  MefTalina.  The  reft  aded  for  their  reward; 
'  they  had  bright  objeds  in  view-  If  I  have 
'  erred,  I  erred  through  neceffity,  not  by  in- 
'  clination.  Had  Silius  feized  the  reins  of  go- 
'  vernment,  I  fhould  have  been  the  firft  vidim 
'  to  his  fury."  Claudius  hefitated  :  touched 
^ith  compaffion,  he  was  on  the  point  of  grant- 
ng  the  wretch  his  pardon;  but  after  executing 
b  many  perfons  of  illuftrious  rank,  his  freed- 
nen  told  him,  that  the  life  of  a  n^inllrel  was  of 
10  value  :  whether  the  man  offended  from  incli- 
lation,  or  compuliion,  A\as  not  worth  a  mo- 
nent's  paufe:  his  cafe  defervcd  no  favour.  The 
lefence  made  by  Traulus  Montanus,  a  Roman 
inight,  availed  him  nothing.  In  the  prime  of 
y^outh,  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  an  elegant 
igure,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  diftinguilli- 
td  by  MelTalina.  She  invited  him  to  her  bed, 
and,  after  one  night,  difmifTed  him  from  her 
fervice.  Such  was  the  caprice  that  ruled  all  her 
paffions :  fhe  loved  with  fury,  and  was  foon  dif- 
gufted.  A  pardon  was  granted,  to  Suillias  Cixi- 
Ibninus  and  Plautius  Lateranus :  the  laft,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  great  merit  of  his  urcle  {a), 
was  laved  from  execution.  Caclbninus  was  pro- 
tedled  by  his  vices.     In  that   lewd   Ibciety,  with 
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whom  he  had  been  lately  connedled,  he  had, 
been  obliged  to  fuffer  unnatural  indignities; 
and  that  difgrace  was  deemed  I'ufficient  punifh- 
ment. 

XXXVII.  Messalina  remained,  during  this 
whole  time,  in  the  gardens  of  LucuUus.  She 
Hill  entertained  hopes  of  prolonging  her  days. 
She  began  to  write  to  the  emperor  in  a  ftyle  of 
fnpplication  ;  her  paflions  fhifted,  and  fhe  fpoke 
the  language  of  reproach :  even  in  ruin,  her 
pride  was  not  abated.  If  NarcifTus  had  not  haf- 
tened  the  execution,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
blow,  aimed  at  her,  would  have  recoiled  upon 
himfclf.  Claudius,  as  foon  as  he  returned  to 
his  palace,  placed  himfclf  at  his  convivial  table* 
Being  refrcfhed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  warm  with 
"wine,  he  gave  orders  that  a  meflenger  Ihould  be 
fent  to  tell  the  unhappy  woman  (thofe  were  his 
vvords),  that  on  the  next  day  fhe  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  her  defence.  NarcifTus  took  the 
alarm:  he  faw  the  refentments  of  his  mafter 
ebbing  fafl  away,  and  his  former  fondnefs  flow- 
ing in  upon  "him.  Delay  was  big  with  danger. 
The  night,  then  coming  on  apace,  might  pro- 
duce a  change  of  fcntiment ;  and  his  very  bed- 
chanxber,  the  fcene  of  all  his  happinefs,  might 
melt  him  into  tcndcrnefs  and  conjugal  affedlion. 
Filled  with  thefe  apprehcnfions,  the  freedman 
nifhed  out  of  the  banqueting-room,  and,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  gave  orders  to  the  centurions, 
and  the  tribune  on  duty,  to  do  immediate  exe- 
cution on  MefTalina.  Evodus,  one  of  the  freed- 
men,  was  fent  to  fuperintcnd  the  execution. 
This  man  made  the  bcft  of  his  way  to  the  gar- 
dens. He  found  the  emprefs  f\retched  on  the 
ground,  and  Lepida,  her  mother,  fitting  by  her. 
While  MefTalina  flouriflicd  in  profperit}-,  the 
mother  kept  no  ternis  with  her  daughter.     In  her 
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prefent  diftrels,  fhc  felt  the  regret  and  anguifh  BOOK 
of  a  parent.  "  Deith,"  fhe  told  the  unhappy  ,  ^^• 
criminal,  "  was  her  only  refuge.  To  linger  for 
**  the  ftroke  of  the  executioner  were  unworthy 
"  and  ignoble.  Life  with  her  was  over:  Ihe  was 
"  in  the  laft  adl,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
"  clofe  the  fcene  with  dignity  and  a  becoming 
"  fpirit."  But  in  a  mind,  like  that  of  Meffa- 
lina,  depraved  by  vicious  paflions,  every  virtue 
was  extinguiffied.  She  funk  under  her  afflidi- 
ons,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  diffolved  in  tears, 
and  uttering  vain  complaints,  when  the  garden- 
gate  was  thrown  open.  The  tribune  prefented 
himfelf  in  fullen  filence.  Evodus,  the  freed- 
man,  difcharged  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, with  all  the  malice  of  a  fervile  fpirit. 

XXXVIII.  Messalina  was  now,  for  the  iirft 
time,  fenlible  of  her  condition.  She  law  that 
all  was  loft;  fhe  received  a  poniard;  fhe  aimed 
it  with  a  feeble  effort  at  her  throat;  fhe  pointed 
it  to  her  breaft,  irrefolute,  and  clinging  fiill  to 
life.  The  tribune  difpatched  her  at  one  blow. 
Her  body  was  left  to  be  difpofed  of  by  her  mo- 
ther. I'he  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  had  net 
rifen  from  table.  He  was  told  that  MefTalina 
was  no  more  ;  but  Vv'hether  fhe  died  by  her  own 
hand,  or  that  of  the  executioner,  was  not  men- 
tioned, nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  afk  the  quef- 
tion.  He  called  for  wine,  and  pampered  him- 
felf, as  ufaal,  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
On  the  following  days  he  appeared  unmoved, 
unaltered,  without  a  fymptom  of  anger,  joy,  or 
grief,  or  any  one  fenfation  of  the  human  heart. 
Even  amidft  the  exultations  of  Mefialina's  ene- 
mies, and  the  cries  of  her  children,  lamenting 
their  unhappy  mother,  he  remained  funk  in  ftu- 
pid  apathy.  In  order  to  blot  her  altogether  from 
his  memory,  the  fenate  decreed,  that  her  name 
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BOOK  fhould  be  effaced  in  all  places,  whether  public 
^''  or  private,  and  that  her  images  fhould  be  every 
where  taken  down.  The  enfigns  of  the  quaef- 
torian  dignity  were  voted  to  NarcifTus;  a  llender 
recompenfe,  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  though 
fecond  in  rank  to  Pallas  and  Calliftus,  he  was 
the  chief  advifer  in  the  whole  proceeding  againlt 
Meflalina.  The  puniftiment  infli<5ted,  by  his 
means,  was  undoubtedly  juft ;  but  it  proved  thie 
fource  of  numberlefs  crimes,  and  a  long  train  of 
public  calamity  {a). 
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^H  E  choice  of  a  wife  for  the  emperor  divides 
the  freedmen  into  parties.  LoUia  Paidina,  yu~ 
Ua  Agrippi?ia,  and  yE/ia  Fttina  are  rival  candi- 
dates. II.  Claudius  deliberates  with  Natrd/i/s, 
Callijius,  and  Pallas,  III.  Agrip-pina^  the  em- 
peror's niece,  preferred  by  the  intere/i  of  Pallas. 
Vttellius,  the  cenfor,  ?noves  the  fenate  that  all  in- 
termarriages  between  the  uncle  and  niece  fhall  he 
declared  lawful,  A  decree  paffes  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  VIL  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  Silanus 
kills  himfelf.  Calvina,  his  fifter,  is  banijhed  out 
of  Italy.  Seneca  recalled  from  exile,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Agrippina  ;  her  reafons  for  it.  IX.  Ocla- 
via,  the  emperofs  daughter,  prrjnifed  in  marriage 
to  Nero,  Agrippina' s  fon.  X.  Deputies  from 
Parihia,  defiring  that  Meherdates  may  be  fent 
from  Rome  lo  be  king  of  that  country.  Meherdates 
fets  out  accordingly.  He  gives  battle  to  Gotarzes, 
and  is  conquered.  Death  of  Gotar-zes,  Vonones 
fucceeds  to  the  crown  of  Parthia,  and  foon  after 
him  Vologefes.  XV.  Mithridates  tries  to  recover 
the.  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  is  defeated,  and  fent 
to  RoJne.  His  unfjjoken  fortitude,  and  behaviour 
to  the  emperor.  XXII.  Lollia  Patdina  condemned 
to  banifhment  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina.  Her 
death  in  exile.  Ca'purnia punifl^ed,  but  not  with 
death.     XXIII.  T^he  city  enlarged   by   Claudius, 
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The  ancient  loiinJaries,  with  nn  account  of  enlarge* 
nicntsfrom  time  to  time.  XXV.  Nero  adopted  by 
Claudius.  Agrippina,  to  encreafe  her  famc^  ejia- 
biifhci  a  colony  atuong  the  Ubians^  at  the  place  of 
her  birth.  The  Catiians  ra-vage  and  plunder  th 
country  :  they  are  fubducd.  XXIX.  Vannii/s, 
king  of  the  Sucvians,  driven  from  his  kingdom. 
Lands  allotted  to  him  and  his  followers  in  Panno- 
Ilia.  XXXI.  Fnblius  OJlorius  commands  in  Bri^ 
lain.  His  viclory  over  Caraclacus.  Cartifman- 
iiita  delivers  Caraclacus  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  He  is  fent  to  Rome.  His  fortitude^  and 
his  fpeech  to  Claudius.  Pardon  granted  to  him^ 
his  zvife^  and  his  brothers.  XXXIX.  Oftorim 
dies^  loorn  out  in  the  ferviee.  Auhis  Didius  fent 
into  Britain  to  take  upon  him  the  command. 
XLI.  Nero  puts  on  the  manly  gown  before  the  re* 
gular  age.  Britannicus  flighted^  and  by  the  arts 
of  /igrtppina  pojlponed  to  Nero.  The  attendants 
and  tutors  of  Britannicus  removed  from  hisperfon^ 
and  nezu  men  appointed  by  Agrippina.  XLI II, 
Portents  and  prodigies  at  Rotne.  The  people  df- 
irejjtd  by  a  dearth  of  corn.  The  impolicy  of  de- 
pending for  corn  on  /Egypt  and  Africa.  XLIV. 
War  between  the  Iberians  and  Armenians.  The 
Parthiav.s  and  Romans  involved  in  the  quarrel. 
Rhadamiflus  fent  by  his  father  Pharafmanes^ 
king  of  Iberia,  to  his  uncle  Mithridatcs,  who 
reigns  over  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  trea- 
chery of  Rhadamiflus.  By  his  father^ s  orders  he 
wages  war  again]}  Armenia.  Mithridates  befieged 
in  a  for  Ire fs  under  the  command  of  Ccelius  Pollio., 
the  governor  of  the  garrifon.  The  venality  of  Po- 
lio. Mithridates  betrayed  by  him,  and  murdered 
by  Rhadamijhis.  Lli.  Furius  Scrtbonianus  dri- 
ven 
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vm  into  exile.     The  mnthematkians  banijhed  out  of 
Italy.     LI II.  A  decree  againji  women  intermarry- 
ing withjla'vei.     Pallas  rewarded  as  theauthor  of 
this  regulation,.     LIV.  Tranquillity  rejlored  in  7«- 
diea'     Felix,  tJje  brother  of  Pallas,  efcapes  unpu- 
nijhed,  notwithjlanding  his  7nifcondii6l,  and  Cuma- 
nus  punijlsed  for  the    whole.     LV.    Co?nmotions 
atnong  the  Clit^(^ns  quelled  by   Antiochus.     LVI. 
Claudius  exhibits  a  naval,  engageinent  on  the  lake 
Fudnus.     A  pafs  made  through  a  rnountam.     The 
work  ill  executed  at  firfi,  and  completed  after- 
wards,    Narciffus  blamed  by  Agrippina.     LVIII. 
Nero  pleads  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  and  other 
cities.     LIX.   Statilius  Taurus  accufed  by  Tarqui- 
lius  Prifcus  :  the  latter  expelled  the  fenate  in  fpite 
of  Agrippina.     LX.  The  jiirifdidion  of  the  impe- 
rial procurators  ejlablifhed  in  the  provinces.     Ob~ 
fervatlons  on   that  fubjed.     LXI.  An  exerdptic}l 
from  taxes  granted  to  the  ifle  of  Ccos,  and  to  the 
city  of  Byzayitium  a  rem'JJion  of  tribute  for  five 
years.    LXIV.  Portents  and  prodigies.     Domitid 
Lepida,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  for  endeavouring  to  in- 
gratiate h  erf  elf  with   her  nephens),   accufed  by  ths 
artifice  of   Agrippina.     Narciffus    endeavours    Iq 
five  her,  but  in  vain  :  flje  is  condemned  to  die. 
LXVI.  Claudius  taken  ill :  he  removes  to  Sinueffa-. 
Agrippina  prepares  a  plate  of  poifcned  mttftjroonis. 
Xenopben,  the  phyfician-,  puts  a  pofoned  feather 
dozuri    the  emperor's    throat,    under    pretence    of 
making  him  vomit.     L XVII I.  Britannicus  detained 
in  the  palace   by  Agrippina,  while  Nera-  is  pro- 
claimed eni:eror  by  the  army.   '  The  fenate  approve^ 
and  decree  divine  ho?icurs  to  the  tnemory  of  Clau- 
dius. 
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THE  death  of  MefTalina  threw  the  iiilperkl  BOOK 
r  family  into  a  flate  of  diilradion.     The      ^I^- 

reedmeti  were  divided  into  contending  faftions. 
The  emperor  dilliked  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  the 
ixorious  difpofition  of  his  nature  made  him  liable 
o  be  governed  by  the  partner  of  his  bed.  Which 
>f  the  favourites  fhould  make  the  fortune  of  a 
hture  emprefs  was  the  point  in  difpute.  Nor 
vas  female  ambition  lefs  excited.  Several  candi- 
lates  afpired  to  the  vacant  throne,  all  depending 
»n  pretenfions,  that  gave  to  each  a  decided  title ; 
Jch  as  nobility  of  birth,  fuperior  beauty,  immo- 
lerate  riches,  and,  in  ftiort,  every  claim  to  that 
Teat  elevation.  The  conteH,  however,  lay  be- 
ween  Lollia  Paulina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
E  2  Lollius 
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BOOK  Loilius  the  conful,  and  Agrippina,  the  immedi- 
^1^  ate  iiliie  of  Germanicus.  Pallas  efpoufed  the 
tnterefl  of  Agrippina,  and  Lollia  was  fupparted 
by  Calliftus.  There  was  flill  a  third  rival,  name- 
ly yElia  Petina,  defcended  from  the  family  of 
the  Tuberos.  NarcifTus  declared  in  her  favour. 
By  the  jarring  counfels  of  the  three  favourites, 
Claudiivs  was  diftradled  in  his  choice;  by  turns 
inclined  to  each,  perfuaded  always  by  the  laft, 
5^et  determined  b)^  none.  At  length,  to  weigh 
their  diifercnt  propofitions,  and  the  reafonings 
in  fupport  o^  them,  he  called  his  confidential 
minifters  to  an  audience. 

II.  Nar^ctssus  urged  in  favour  of  JElm  Petina 
fa),  that  f>ic  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Claudius, 
and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Antonia.  By 
joining  her  again  in  the  bands  of  wedlock,  no 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the  imperial  family. 
A  perfon,  with  whom  the  prince  had  already 
experienced  the  tendereft  union,  would  be  rein- 
flated;  and,  lince  0£lavia  and  Britannicus  were 
fo  nearly  allied  to  her  daughter,  fhe  would  em- 
brace them  both  with  fnicere  afiedion,  free  from 
t'he  little  jealoufies  of  a  ftep-mother.  Calliftus, 
fen  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  a  woman, 
dilgraccd  by  a  long  divorce,  and  fuddenly  reitor- 
ed  to  favour,  would  bring  with  her  the  pridq 
:?i:d  arrogance  of  an  adual  conqueft:  but  tcr' 
Loliia  no  objedlion  could  be  made:  fhe  had 
neVer  been  a  mother,  and,  by  confequeuce,  her 
afttciiions,  not  already  engaged,  would  be  rel"er^ - 
cd  for  the  iflfuc  of  the  prince.  Her  whole  ftock 
€)f  tendernefs  would  be  cngrofTcd  by  Octavia 
and  Britannicus.  Pallar>  contended  for  Agrip- 
pina :  by  a  match  w'lih.  her,  the  grandfon  of 
Germanicus  would  be  tranfplantcd  into  the  im- 
perial family,  and  that  union  would  be  an  accef- 
iioii  of  firength   to   ;hc  Claudian  line.     Agrip- 

pina 
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'fniia  was'  ftill  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a   conftitu-  BOOK 
tion   that  promifed  a   numerous   ilTue;  and   to,  -■^''* 
•  fulfer  a  woman  of  her  rank  and  dignity  to  carry  ^^  jj  ^^ 
Mhe  fplendour  of  the  C^efareai:  line  into  another      8oi. 
family,  would  be  a  meafure  highly  impolitic.  ^-  i^- 

III.  This  reafoning  weighed   with   Claudriic,      ^^' 
and  the  beauty  of  Agrippina  added  force  to  the 
argument.     She  had,  beiides^  the  a]rt  of  difplay- 

ing  her  charms  to  the  bed  advantage.  The  ties 
of  confanguinity  gave  her  free  accefs  to  her  un-r 
cle.  She  made  ufe  of  her  opportunities,  and, 
in  a  fliort  time,  fecured  her  con<3ueft.  Without 
waiting  for  the  marriage  rites,  flie  was  able  to 
anticipate  the  fpiendour  and  authority  of  impe- 
rial grandeur.  Sure  of  her  triumph  over  her 
rival,  fhe  enlarged  her  views,  and  by  a  proje<lled 
match  between  Domitius  (<^),  her  fon  by  Cneius 
iSnobarbus,  and  Odavia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, began  to  plan  the  elevation  of  her  family. 
The  fcene  before  her  flattered  her  ambition,  but 
without  a  flroke  of  iniquity  could  not  be  realiz- 
ed. The  fail  was,  0£tavia,  with  the  confent  of 
Claudius,  was  contra6led  to  Lucius  Silanus,  a 
youth  of  noble  defcent,  by  triumphal  honours 
rendered  ftill  more  iliuftrious,  and  by  a  fpeclacle 
of  gladiators,  given  in  his  name,  endeared  to 
the  people.  But  to  a  woman  of  high  ambition 
and  a  politic  chara6ler  it  was  not  difficult  to 
mould  to  her  purpofes  a  man  like  Claudius,  void 
of  fentiment,  without  a  paiTion,  and  without  a 
motive,  except  what  vv'as  infufed  by  the  fuggef- 
tion  of  others. 

IV.  Vi  TELL  I  us  faw  the  tide   running   with    a 
rapid  current  in  favour  of  Agrippina.     He    re- 

"folved  to  ingratiate  himfelf  v>'ithout  ^elay.  His 
oince  of  cenfor  gave  him  the  power  of  execut- 
ing the  vilefl:  purpofes,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
ferved  as  a  veil  to  hide  Ijis  ini.quity.     He  made 

advances 
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^  %u  ^^  ^^^'^"<^^^  ^^  Agrippina,  aiid  entered  into  all  her 
_^^^  meafures.  His  firfl  ftep  was  to  frame  an  accufa-  V 
tion  againfl  Silanus,  whpfe  filler,  Junia  Calvina, 
in  her  perfon  elegant,  but  of  a  lopfe  and  lafci- 
vious  charader,  had  been,  not  long  before,  the 
daughter-inrlaw  of  Vitellius.  He  accufed  them 
both  of  an  inceftuous  commerce.  The  charge, 
in  truth,  was  w  ithout  foundation ;  but  the  folly 
of  a  brother  and  filler,  who  were  fo  unguarded 
.  as  to  give  to  natural  affection  an  air  of  crimina- 
lity, afibrded  colour  for  ihe  imputation.  Clau- 
dius liflened  to  the  frory.  Inclined  to  prote6l 
his  daughter,  he  was  eafily  incenfed  againft  an 
intended  hufband,  who  had  Ihewn  himfelf  capa- 
ble of  fo  fc4al  a  crime.  Silanus  was,  at  that 
time,  praetor  for  the  year.  He  little  fufpeded 
the  treacherous  arts,  by  which  his  charader  and 
his  fortune  \\erie  undermined.  By  an  unexped- 
ed  edi£l,  iffued  by  Vitellius,  he  was  expelled 
the  fenate,  though  that  affembly  had  been  lately 
reviewed  and  regiftered  by  the  cenlbr.  Claudius 
declared  the  marriage  contra6i:  void;  he  renounc- 
ed all  ties  of  afhnity  with  Silanus,  and  obliged 
him  to  abdicate  the  prsetorfhip,  though  but  a 
iingle  day  remained  to  complete  the  year.  For 
that  fhort  interval,  Eprius  Marcellus  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  vacant  office. 

A.  U,  C.      V.  In  the  confullhip  of  Caius  Pomponius  Lon- 
A^D     gii^u5  and  Quintus  Veranius,  the   fond    endear- 
^g,, '    ments,    that    pafiTed   between  the    emperor  and 
"his  niece,  left  no  room  to  doubt   but    their   cri- 
minal  loves,    moft   probably   indulged   already, 
would  foon  be  foilov.ed  by  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
But  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  brother's 
daughter,  was,  at   that  time,  Avithout    a   prece- 
dent.    If  they  avowed  an  InceAuous   marriage, 
the  popular   hatred   might   be   inflamed   againft 
theip;,  and  fome  public  calamity  might  befal  the 

city 
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<ity  oF  Rome.  Claudius  was  held  in  fufpenfe»S  O  O  K 
Vitellius  undertook  to  remove  every  fcruple.  ,  ^^^' 
He  defired  to  know  whether  the  emperor  would 
make  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  the  authority 
of  the  fenate,  the  rule  of  his  condudt.  Clau- 
dius replied,  that  he  was  one  of  the  people,  an 
individual  too  weak  to  refifl  the  public  voice. 
Vitellius  delired  that  he  would  remain  in  his  pa- 
lace, and  went  diredly  to  the  fenate.  He  began 
Avith  affiiring  the  fathers  that  he  came  on  bufit 
nefs  of  the  firft  importance,  and,  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  fpeak  out  of  his  turn  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows:  "  The  ofhce  of  fupreme  ma- 
*'  giflrate  is  at  beft  a  ftate  of  painful  folicitude. 
*'  The  cares  of  a  prince,  who  fuperintends  the 
**  government  of  the  world,  requires  domeftic 
*'  comfort  to  fweeten  anxiety,  and  leave  him 
"  at  leifure  to  think  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
^'  And  where  can  he  find  a  comfort  fo  fit,  fo  ho- 
*^  nourable,  fo  confiftent  with  his  dignity,  as  in 
*'  the  arms  of  a  wife,  his  partner  in  profp'erity, 
''  and  in  affli61ion  the  balm  of  all  his  cares? 
"  With  a  faithful  aflbciate,  he  may  unload  his 
*'  inm oft  thoughts;  to  her  he  may  commit  the 
*'  management  of  his  children;  and,  in  that 
"  tender  union,  unfeduced  by  pleafure,  unde- 
"  bauched  by  riot,  and  luxury,  he  may  con- 
*'  tinue  to  fhew  that  reverence  for  the  laws, 
*'  which  diftinguifhed  the  charader  of  Claudius 
*'  from  his  earlieft  youth." 

VL  After  this  artful  introdu6lion,  finding 
that  he  was  heard  by  the  fathers  with  manifeft 
fymptoms  of  a  complying  fpirit,  he  rcfumed  his 
difcourfe.  "  Since  it  feems  to  be  the  prevaii- 
*'  ing  opinion,  that,  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  the 
"  emperor,  an  imperial  confort  is  abfolutely  ne- 
*'  celTary,  nothing  remains  but  to  recommend 
*'  the  choice  of  a  perlon,  diftinguiflied  by  her 

"  illuilrious 
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illuftrious  birth,  a  fruitful  womb,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  her  morals.  This  point  may  be  foon 
decided.  Agrippina  mull,  of  courfc,  prefent 
herielf  to  every  mind.  Delcended  from  a 
noble  ft-ock,  fhe  is  the  mother  of  children, 
and  pofTeffes,  befides,  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  graces  of  her  fex.  Nor  is  this  all :  by  the 
fpecial  care  of  the  gods,  a  prince,  who  has 
*'  Imown  no  lawlefs  pleafures,  who  has  fought 
*'  the  modell  enjoyments  of  connubial  love,  has 
"  now  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  widow  to-  his 
^'^  arms,  without  injury  to  any  private  citizen, 
•*'  and  without  violating  the  rights  of  the  mar-? 
*'  riage  bed.  By  former  emperors  wives  have 
"  been  taken  from  the  embraces  of  their  huf- 
"  bands:  -we  have  heard  it  from  our  fathers; 
"  we  have  been  eye-witneffes  of  the  fail.  But 
"  thefe  a6l5  of  violence  are  now  at  an  end.  A 
**  precedent  maybe  cftablifhed,  to  regulate  ihti 
"  conducl  of  all  future  emperors.  But  it  may 
"  be  faid,  a  marriage  between  the  uncle  and 
"  his  niece  is  unknown  to  Roman  manners.  To 
*"  this  the  anfwer  is  obvious :  it  is  the  praftice 
**  of  foreign  nations,  and  no  law  forbids  it. 
"  By  the  rule  of  ancient  times,  coufm-germans 
"  were  reftrained  from  marrying;  but  the  change 
"  of  manners  has  introduced  a  different  cuftom, 
**  Such  marriages  are  now «grown  familiar.  Pubr 
**  lie  convenience  is  the  parent  of  all  civil  in- 
"  ftitutions:  the  marriage,  which  to-day  feems 
*'  an  innovation,  in  future  times  will  be  the  ge- 
'**  neral  praftice." 

Vir.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  tlie  ge- 
-neral  affent.  Many  of  the  fathers  rnfhed  out 
'of  the  houfc,  declaring  aloud,  that  if  the  em- 
'perorhcfitated,  they  knew  how  to  enforce  com- 
•plitmce.  The  populace  at  the  door  echoed  back 
'the  voice  of  the  fenate,  and,  with  violent  up- 
roar. 
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MT,  called   it   the  wifli  of  the   people.     Clau-  B  O  O  K 
ius  delayed   no  longer.:  he   fhewed   himleif  in 
le  forum,  amidft  fhouts  and  acclamations.     He 
roceeded  to  the  fenate,  and  there  defired   that 

decree  might  pafs,  declaring  marriages  be- 
^een  the  uncle  and  his  niece  legal  for  the  fu- 
ire.  The  law  was  enaded,  but  little  reJifhed. 
^'itus  Alledius  Severus,  a  Roman  knight,  was 
le  only  peribn  willing  to  embrace  fuch  an  alli- 
nce.  He  married  his  niece,  but,  as  was  gene- 
ally  believed,  with  a  defign  to  pay  his  court  to 
^rippina.  From  this  time  a  new  fcene  of  af- 
airs  was  opened.  The  government  of  a  woman 
)revailed ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a  woman  of 
)ofe  and  diffolute  manners  like  MefTalina,  who 
leant  to  mock  the  people  with  a  reign  of  lewd- 
efs  and  debauchery.  Agrippina  eftablifhed  a 
efpotic  fyilem,  and  maintained  it  with  the  vi- 
our  of  a  manly  fpirit :  in  her  public  condudl 
igorous,  and  often  arrogant,  fhe  fuifcred  no 
rregularity  in  her  domeftic  management.  Vice, 
^'hen  fubfervient  to  her  fchemes  of  ambition, 
night  be  the  means,  but  never  was  her  ruling 
)affion.  Her  avarice  knev/  no  bounds:  but  the 
upport  of  government  was  her  pretext. 

Vni.  On  the  day  of  the  nuptial  ceremony 
iilanus  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Till  that  time  he 
lad  nourifhed  delufive  hopes;  or,  it  might  be 
lis  intention  to  mark  the  day  by  a  deed  of  hor- 
or.  His  filler  Calvina  v/as  banilhed  out  of  Italy. 
Claudius,  to  atone  for  her  offence,  revived  the 
incient  law  of  Tullus,  the  Roman  king,  and  or- 
iered  a  facrifice  and  expiations  by  the  Pontiffs 
o  be  made  in  the  grove  of  Diana.  This  provok- 
ed the  public  ridicule.  It  was  cbfervcd  that  the 
;ime  for  infiiding  penalties,  and  performing  fo- 
Lemn  rites,  wa.s  chofen  with  notable  judgment, 
i\'hen  adultery  was  by  law  eftabiifhed.     Agrip^ 
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h  o  O  K  p^i-12  was  net  willing  to  be  diftinguiihed  by  evil 
deeds  alone :  in  order  to  grace  her  character,  (he 
interceded  for  Annasus  beneca,  who  had  been 
driven  into  banifhment;  and  not  only  reftored 
him  to  his  country,  but  obtained  for  him  the 
prariorian  rank.  The  learning  and  brilliant  ge- 
nius of  that  philofopher,  fhe  had  no  doubt, 
would  render  the  meafure  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  from  the  education  of  her  fon  Domi; 
tins  under  fuch  a  mafter,  fhe  promifed  berfelf 
great  advantages.  She  had  ftiil  a  deeper  i'cheme 
in  view;  by  the  wifdom  and  advice  of  Seneca, 
fhe  hoped  to  make  the  road  to  empire  fmooth 
and  level  for  her  ion.  Motives  of  gratitude 
v.ould  have  their  influence  on  the  mind  of  that 
eminent  man,  and  fix  him  in  her  intereft,  a 
faithful  couiilellor,  and  her  friend  by  fentiment; 
while  a  fenle  of  former  injuries  ^^ould  make 
him  the  fecret  enemy  of  Claudius. 

IX.  Having  conceived  this  plan  of  ambition, 
file  thought  her  meafurcs  could  not  be  too  foon 
concerted.  She  contrived,  by  large  and  gene- 
rous promifes,  to  gain  over  to  her  purpofes 
Memmius  Follio,  at  that  time  conful  eledt.  He 
moved  in  the  fenate  an  addrel's  to  the  emperor, 
requeuing  his  confent  to  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  Domitius  and  06tavia.  The  match  was 
foited  to  the  age  of  the  parties.  Agrippina  in- 
tended it  as  a  prelude  to  greater  fcenes,  not  yet 
difclofed.  The  fpeech  of  PoUio  to  the  fathers 
was  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  had 
been  urged  hy  Vitelliup.  The  motion  lucceed- 
cd.  Octavia  was  prcniifcd  to  Domitius,  and,, 
by  this  additional  tie,  the  young  prince  was 
laifed  to  higher  fplendour.  He  was  now  confi- 
dcred  as  the  ion  in-law  of  the  enjperor.  Sup- 
pcrted  hy  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  and  not 
Icfs  by  the  eneniies  gf  Mjsflalina,  who   dreaded 

the 
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the  vengeance  of  her  fon,  he  began  to  vie  With  BOOK 
Britannicus,  and  even  to  difpute   with  him   tile  ,_JJ5fl 
i;  point  of  precedence. 

X.  The   deputies  from    Parthia  fent,  as  has 

I  been  related,  to  demand  Meherdates  for  their 

i  king,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the 

•  fenate.     They  opened  their   commiffion  in  the 

!  foUowmg    manner  :    "    The    alliance    between 

"  Rome  and  Parthia,  and  the  fubfifting  treaties, 

"  are  fully  known  to  us;  nor  is   it   a  fpirit  of 

"  difaiiection  to  the  family  of  the  Arfacides  that 

"  brings  us  to  this  affembly.     We  feek   the  fon 

J  "  of   Voiiones,   the    grandfon  of  Phraates.     In 

I  '**  the  prefent  crifis,  he  is  our  only   refuge,  our 

"  ftiield  and  beft  protedlion  from  the  tyranny  of 

"  Gptarzes,  who  is  juftly  execrated  by  the  whole 

"  Parthiafi  nation.     His  reign   is  marked  with 

"  blood.     Jlis  brothers  were  the  firft  vidlims  to 

"  his  fury.     His  kindred   have  been  fmce   cut 

"  off.     No  place  is  fafe  from  devaluation  :  nei- 

"  ther  age  nor  fex  is  fpared;  parents  and    their 

"  children  perifh  in  one  general  maflacre,  and 

"  infants  yet  unborn  are  butchered  in  the  mo- 

"  ther's  womb.     Such  are  the   exploits   of  Go- 

"  tarzes;  in  peace  a  tyrant,  and   in    war    difaf- 

*'  trous  to  his  country..     Cruelty,  he  hopes,  will 

'  feem  in  the  eyes  of  men  a  warlike  fpirit.     The 

'  treaties  fubfifting  between  Rome  and  Parthia 

'  are  of  ancient  date :  they  have  been  the  ba^hs 

*  of  a   lafting  friendlhip:   and  to    prove     that 

*  friendfhip  fmcere,  the  fathers  have  now  a  fair 
'  opportupity.  It  is  theirs  to  vindicate  the 
'  rights  of  a  nation,  which,  though  not  iiferior 

*  in  point  of  ftrength  and  numbers,  yields  to 
'  Rome  from  motives  of  refpe6l.     For  this  rea- 

*  fon  the  fons  of  Parthian  kings  have  been  deli-* 

*  vered  up  as  hoftages.  The  principle  of  that 
t  acquiefcence    is,    that    if   domeftic    tyranny 

*'  ihould 
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fe  0"0  K  "  fhouki  pro\c  a  gallirg  yoke,  the   people  myy 
XM.     «  hA\e  recourfc  to  the  cinporor  and  the    lenat^. 
■  Th-cy    now    claim,    at   )our   hands,    a    king, 
•  traiii^d  up  in  Roman  manners,  and,  by  confe- 
'  quence,  likely  to  bring  with    him    to   his   na- 
"  tive  country  the  befl  notions  of  civil  govern- 
"  ment." 

XL  Claudius  anfwered  the  ambafladors  in 
a  ftyle  of  magnificence.  He  let  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  deference 
due  from  the  Parthian  nation.  He  placed  him- 
felf  on  a  level  with  Auguftus,  who,  in  like  man- 
ner, had  received  the  applications  of  a  whole 
people;  but  he  made  no  mention  of  Tiberius 
CaJ,  though  that  emperor  had  dealt  out  fcep- 
tres,  and  placed  foreign  kings  on  the  throne  of 
Parthia.  After  this  brilliant  harangue,  he  turn- 
ed to  Meherdates,  then  prefent  in  the  fenate, 
and  in  a  ferious  ftrain  admonifhed  him  to  re- 
member that  he  was  going  forth,  not  the  lord 
of  Haves,  but  the  governor  of  men;  not  the  ty- 
rant, but  the  chief  maglftrate  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  advifed  him  to  pra6life  the  virtues 
of  juftice  and  moderation;  virtues,  he  faid, 
unknown  to  favage  life,  but  for  that  reafon  more 
likely  to  charm  by  their  novelty.  From  the 
prince  he  turned  to  the  Parthian  ambafladors, 
and,  in  handfome  terms,  commended  to  their 
care  the  pupil  of  Rome;  a  young  prince  of  in- 
•  genuous  manners,  and  no  ftranger  to  the  liberal 
arts.  He  added,  that  the  Parthians  would  do 
well  to  temporile  with  the  genius  of  their  kings, 
pad  to  overlook  the  failings  of  human  nature. 
Frequent  revolutions  could  give  no  iolid  ad\an- 
t^ge-  Rome  was  at  the  highefi:  point  of  gran- 
><iie'jr.  Enough  of  glory  had  been  gained  by  the 
■  progiper?  of  h'jr  armr,;  fne  therefore  put  a  period 
to  her  victories,  and  the   tranquilliiy  of  foreign 

nations 
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nations  was  now  the  objeft  of  her  care.     Meher-  BOOK 
"dates  was  committed  to   the    Parthian    deputies;  ^_J^^^ 
and  Caius  Caffius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  it  js^^  y  (^^ 
in. command  to  conduct  him  to  the  banks  of  the      802. 
Euphrates.  ^'  ^• 

XII.  Cass  I  us,  at  that  period  was  the  moll;  '^'> 
eminent  man  of  the  age  for  his  profound  kno\v- 
ledge  of  the  laws.  In  times  of  peace,  the  mi- 
litary fcience  fails  into  negle6l.  Between  the 
warlike  genius  and  the  inaAive  fiuggard  no  dlf- 
tindion  remains.  And  yet  the  ardent  mind  of 
Caflius  could  not  languilh  in  a  ftatc  of  flupid 
indolence.  Though  there  ^vas  no  war  upon  his 
hands  to  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  legions,  he  re- 
Iblved,  by  every  method  in  his  power,  to  main- 
tain the  rigour  of  ancient  difcipline.  He  kept 
the  ibldiers  in  couftant  exercife;  he  cftablifhed 
new  regulations  and  pra6lifed  every  duty  Avith 
as  much  zeal  as  if  the  enemy  were  adually  in 
arms  againft  him.  This  feverity,  he  thought, 
became  a  man  who  had  before  his  eyes  the 
bright  example  of  his  anceilors,  and,  above  all, 
the  fame  of  the  celebrated  CaiTms,  which  was 
diffufed  through  all  the  eailern  nations.  Hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  near  Zeugma,  a  city  wiierc 
the  paffage  over  the  Euphrates  is  moil:  practica- 
ble, he  waited  for  a  convention  of  the  Parthian 
chiefs,  who  had  made  their  application  to  Rome'. 
As  foon  as  they  arrived,  and  with  thciu  Abgarus, 
king  of  the  Arabs  (n),  he  delivered  Meherdat«js 
into  their  hands,  having  prevlouiiy  reminded  the 
prince,  that  among  Barbarians  the  lirft  impulie 
of  their  zeal  is  violent,  but  apt  to  relax,  and 
end  in  treachery.  His  intcrert,  therefore,  call- 
ed for  vigorous  meafures.  By  the  artifice  of 
Abgarus  that  advice  was  rendered  abortive.  Ti>.e 
prince,  as  yet  without  experience,  fuipeiling  no 
deceit,  and  weak  enough  to  think  that  royalty 

coniiils 
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BOOK  confiAs  in  luxury  and  riot,  was  feduced  ta"'  thit 
■^'^-  city  of  EdelTa,  and  there  detained  feveral  days, 
the  dupe  of  the  wily  Arabian.  Carrhenes,  in 
the  mean  time,  prcfled  Meherdates  to  advance 
with  expedition.  By  his  meirengers  he  pro- 
mifed  certain  liiccefs,  if  no  time  was  loft  in  fri- 
volous  delay.  All  was  ineffeftual.  Though  Me<« 
fopotamia  \^as  at  hand,  they  never  entered  that 
country,  but,  taking  a  wider  circuit,  marched 
towards  Armenia,  where  the  rigour  of  the  win- 
ter was  already  begun. 

XIII.  After  a  toUfome  march  over  craggy 
mountains  covered  with  a  wafte  of  fnow,  they 
defcended  at  laft  into  the  open  country.  Carr- 
henes joined  them  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  army  pafTed  over  the  Ti- 
gris, and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the 
Adiabenians  {a).  Izates,  king  of  that  people, 
in  outward  ftiew  favoured  Meherdates,  but  in 
his  heart  inclined  to  Gotarzes.  In  the  courfe 
of  their  march,  they  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  city  of  Ninos  (^),  formerly  the  feat  of 
the  AfTyrian  monarchy.  They  alfo  took  the 
caftle  of  Akhi^la,  memorable  in  ftory  for  the 
laft  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander,  by 
which  the  fate  of  the  Pcrfian  monarchy  was  de- 
cided. Gotarzes,  in  the  mean  time,  took  poft 
en  the  heights  of  mount  Sambulos  (c).  He 
there  offered  up  a  facrifice  to  the  deities  of  the 
place,  and  chleHy  to  Hercules,  the  leading  god. 
At  ftated  periods,  according  to  an  ancient  le- 
gend, Hercules  infpired  the  dreams  of  the 
priefts,  and,  in  a  vifion,  gave  his  orders,  "  That 
"  r.  fct  of  horfes,  ready  for  the  chafe,  fliould 
"  be  ftatioacd  near  the  temple.  The  hunters, 
*'  accordingly,  are  drawn  out,  well  equipped 
"  with  quivers  and  a  ftore  of  arrows."  Thus 
capariibned,  they  ftretch  at  full   fpecd  through 

the 
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le  woods,  and   at  the  clofe  of  day,  return   to  B  O  o  K 

le   temple    without   an  arrow  left,  weary,  and  ^  _^^ 

mting  for  breath.     The  god  appears   again,  in 

midnight  vifion,  to  tell  the  priefts  the  tracts  of 

le  forefl  where  he  purfued   his   game.     After 

!iis   information,   diligent    fearch   is   made,  and 

I  large  quantity  of  game,  killed  in   the  chafe, 

;  found  in  the  woods. 

XIV.  GoTARZEs  had  not  as  yet  affembled   all 

s  forces,  and  the  iffiie  of  a  battle  was  what  he 

ifhed   to   avoid.     The   river   Corma  ferved    to 

)ver  him  from  the  afiaults   of  the    enemy.     He 

lere  flood  at  bay,  deviling  various   delays,  en- 

imping,  and  fnifting  his   ground;  and   though 

'ovoked  by  various  infults,  and  even  by  nief-- 

ngcrs  challenged  to  the  conflict,  he    contrived, 

)tvv'ithfl:andiug,  to  protraA  the  war,  ivhile   his 

i  -ents  were  bufy  in  the  adverfe    camp,  bv  gifts 

lid  promifes  feduci.ig  the  friends  of  Meherdates. 

::ates,  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  was  the  fiill  to 

ithdraw  with  all  his  forces.     Abgarus,  the  Ara- 

an,  followed  liis  example,  both  difplayiiig  the 

::kle  difpofition  and  the  venality  of  Barbarians. 

lio   fue  for  kings  at  the  hands  of   Rome  wrs 

i  eir   frequent   cuftom  ;    but    exper'ence   ihe\^s 

1  at  they  petitioned  only  to  betray.     V/eakened 

iy  delertion,  and  fufpecling  further  treachery, 

leherdates  refolved  to  try  the  iffue  of  a   battle. 

or  was  Gotarzes  difpofed  to  decline  the  coiiU'itt. 

fierce  engagement  followed,  with 'great  flaugh- 

r  on  both  fides.     The  victory  was  long  held   in 

fpenfe,  till  Carrhenes,  having  broke  the    ene- 

y's  lines,  pmfued  his  advant^-^ge  vv'ith  too  much 

dour.   ■  He  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  body 

i"  referve,  and  hemmed  in  on  every  fide.     Me< 

^ixlates  faw  nothing  but   impending  ruin.     In 

is  diflrefs  he  trufled  to  the  advice  of  Parrhaces, 

ae  of- his  father's  freedmen.     By  that   traitor 

he 
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jB  O  O  K  }^e  was  thrown  into  fetters,  and  delivered  up  to 

, 1^^^.^  the  conqueror.     Gotarzes  behaved  with  the  pride 

AU.C.  ai^<^^  infolence  of  ndlory.     He  reviled   his    cap- 

^02.     tive  as  a  ftrangcr  to  the  blood  of  the  Ari'acides, 

■^-  ^'     a  man  of  foreign  extra(5lion,  and  a  flavc  to  Rome. 

'^^'      He  ordered  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and   left  hini, 

in  that  condition,  a  wretched   proof  of  Parthian 

clemency,  and  a  living  difgrace  to  the  Romans. 

Gotarzes  was  loon  after   carried   off  by   a  iit  of 

illnefs.    Vonones,  at  that  time  governor  of  Media, 

mounted    the   vacant  throne.     Of   this    prince, 

either  in  his  diftrefles  or  his  profperity,  nothing 

remains  worthy  of  a  place  in    hiftory.     After  a 

fhort  and  inglorious  reign,  he  left  the   Parthian 

diadem  to  his  fon  Vologefcs. 

XV.  DuRiXGthcfe  tranfactions,  a  new   alarm 
was  raifed  Tdv  Mithridates    (a),  king  of  Bofpho- 
rus,  Avho  had  been  lately  driven  out  of  his   do- 
minions.    He  continued,  ever  fnice  his   expul- 
fion,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  forlorn  and 
helplefs.      He  learned,  at   length,   that    Didius, 
the  Roman  general,  retired  with   the   flower   of 
his  army,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  in  the 
hands    of  Cotys,   a  prince  \vithout  experience, 
fcarcely  fettled  on    the    throne,  and   depending 
on  the  flender  I'upport  of  a   few   cohorts,  undef 
the  command  of  Julius  Aquila,  a  Roman  knight* 
The  i^ews  infpired  Mithridates  with  fuddcn  coa» 
rage.     He  rouled  the  neighbouring  nations,  drew 
together  a  body  of  delerters,  and,  putting  hitn* 
felf  at  the   head  of  his   tumultuary   levies,   fell 
v.ith  impetuous  fury  on  the  king  of  the   Danda* 
rides  (.^),  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  his  domi- 
nions.    The  invafion  of  Bofphcrus  was  expected 
to  be  his  next  attempt.     Cotys   and    Aquila  did 
not  think  themfelves  in  force  to  refifl  the  attack; 
and    Zorfmes,    king  of  the   Siracians   (c),  com* 
iiicncij:g  hollilitics  in  that  critical  juncture,  add- 
ed 
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ed  greatly  to  their  fears.     In  this  diftrefs,  they  COOK 
looked  round  to  the  neighbouring  ftates   for   af- 
fiftance,  and   by  their  ambaffadors  invited   Eu-  a   U   C 
nones,  king  of  the  Adorfians,  to  join    the    Ro-     802 
man  arms.     In  a  war  between  a  powerful  nation    A.  D, 
and  a  ruined  difmantled  king,  it  was  not  difficult      '^^' 
to  form  a  new  confedaracy.     The  plan   of  their 
operations   was    foon   fettled.      Eu  nones  was    to 
ravage  the  open  country  with  his   cavalry.     The 
Romans  undertook  10  lay  liege  to  the  towns   and 
places  of  ftrength. 

XVI.  The  combined  forces  took  the  field. 
On  their  march  the  Adorfians  {a)  led  the  van, 
and  alio  brought  up  the  rear.  The  centre  con- 
lifted  of  the  cohorts  and  the  fuccours  colledled 
in  Bofphorus,  armed  after  the  Roman  manner. 
The  enemy  not  daring  to  look  them  in  the  face, 
they  marched,  without  oppofition,  to  the  town 
of  Soza  {b),  in  the  country  of  the  Dardanides. 
Finding  the  place  abandoned  by  Mithridates, 
they  took  pofTeiiion,  and,  to  guard  againfl:  the 
treachery  of  the  inhabitants,  left  it  fl:rongl)7-  gar- 
rifoned.  They  penetrated  next  into  the  country 
of  the  Siracians,  and,  having  crolTed  the  river 
Panda  (c),  invefted  the  city  of  Uspes,  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  and  defended  by  walls  and  a 
fofle.  The  walls,  indeed,  not  being  conftru6t- 
cd  with  flone,  but  with  earth  thrown  up  and 
bound  with  hurdles,  could  not  long  reiift  the 
operations  of  a  liege.  Towers  of  confiderable 
height  were  advanced  againft  the  works,  and 
from  that  elevation  darts  and  flaming  brands  were 
thrown  into  the  town  with  fuch  inceffant  fury, 
that,  if  the  approach  of  night  had  not  prevent- 
ed a  general  affault,  the  fiege  had  been  begun 
and  ended  in  a  fmgle  day. 

XVII.  The  befieged  next  morning,  fent  a 
deputation  with  offers  of  an  immediate  furrender, 

Vol.  II.  F  and 
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BOOK  and  no  Icfs  than  ten  thoufand    flaves,  on   condi- 
•^       ,  tion  that  the   free-born    fhould   remain   unhurt. 
The  terms  were  rejeded.     Alter  a  capitulation, 
to   put   the   inhabitants  to  the   I'word  would  be 
an  a6l  of  inhumanity,  and  a   violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  war.     On  the  other  hand,  to  bridle  luch. 
a  number,  an  adequate  force  could  not  be  fpared 
from  a  fcanty  arm}\     The  befiegers,  therefore, 
returned  for  anfwer,  that   every  thing  mufl:  be 
left  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword.     The   foldiers 
fcaied  the  walls,  and  the  fignal  was  given   for   a 
general  flaughter.     The  city  was  levelled  to    the 
ground.     The  adjacent  nations  faw  that  neither 
arms,  nor   lines  of  circumvallation,   nor  places 
almoft  inacceflible,  defended  by  nature  and    by 
rapid  rivers,  could  withftand  the  vigour  of  the 
Roman    arms.     In   this    general    confternation, 
Zorfmes,  the  Siracian  king,  began  to  waver.     He 
now  confidered  whether  it  were  bell  to  adhere 
to  Mithridatcs,  or  to   provide    in  time    for  the 
fecurity   of  his   own    dominions.      Self-intereft 
prevailed.     He  gave  hoflages,  and  humbled  him- 
lelf  before   the    image    of  Claudius.      Nothing 
could  be  more  honourable  to  the  Roman  army. 
Vidcrious  without  the  lofs   of  blood,  they  tra- 
\^erfed  a  vaft  tra6t  of  country,  and  were   within 
three  days  of  the  Tanais  (<^).     Their  return  was 
not  fo  profperous.     They  went  back  by  fea,  and 
fome  of  the  fhips  were  thrown  by  adverfe  winds 
on  the    coaft   of  Taurus  {b).     The    Barbarians 
poured  down  to  the  fhore,  and  with  favage  fury 
murdered  a  confiderable  number,  with  the  prac- 
fe6t  of  a  cohort,  and  mofl  of  the  centurions. 

XVni.  Meanwhile  Mithridates,  undone  and 
hopelefs,  began  to  confider  where  he  might  im- 
plore compaifion.  His  brother  Cotys  had  at 
firfl:  betrayed  him,  and  then  became  an  open 
enemy :  on  him  no  reliance   could   be    had.     If 

he 
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he  furrendered  to  the  Romans,  there  was  not   in  ^  <^  O  i^ 

the   territory   of  Bofphorus  any    one    officer  of ^    *    , 

weight  and  authority  to  enfare   the   performance  ^_  u.  C. 

of  his  promifes.     In  this   difcrefs,  the    unhappy     802 

monarch  turned  his  thoughts  to  Eunones.     1  hat     ^"^'  ^• 

prince  had  no  motive  for  perfonal  animoiity,  and      '^'^' 

his  late  alliance  with  Rome   gave    liim    no   fmall 

degree   of  influence.      Mithridates   refolved   to 

apply  at  that  court.     With  a  dejeded  mien,  and 

a  garb  that  fpolce  his  wretchednefs,  he    entered 

the  palace,  and  falling  proflrate  at    the   feet  of 

the    king,  "  Behold,"  he    faid,    "    behold    the 

"■  man,    who  for  years   has    grappled   with   the 

*'  whole  power  of  Rome.     Mithridates   humbles 

"  himfelf  before  you;    the   perfecuted    Mithri- 

"  dates,  whom  the  Romans  have  purfued  by  fea 

"  and    land.     My   fate   is   in    your   hands;  ufe 

"  your  difcretion:  treat,  as  you  fhall  thinic  beft, 

''  a  prince  defcended  from  the  great  Acha^menes 

"  (a J.     The  honour  of  that  high  lineage  is  all 

*'  my  enemies  have  left  me." 

XIX.  The  appearance  of  a  man  lb  dillin- 
guilhed,  the  turns  of  fortune  that  attended  him, 
and,  even  in  ruin,  the  affli£lion  that  foftened, 
but  could  not  fubdue  his  fpirit,  touched  Euno- 
nes with  generous  fympathy.  He  railed  the 
royal  fuppliant  from  the  ground.  He  praifed  the 
magnanimity  with  which  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  power  of  the  Adorhan  nation,  and,  with 
pleafure,  undertook  to  be  mediator  between 
Rome  and  the  unfortunate  monarch. .  He  dif- 
patched  mefifengers  to  Claudius  with  letters  to 
the  following  effeft :  "  In  all  treaties  between 
*'  the  Roman  peopk  and  foreign  nations,  limi- 
"  litude  of  fortune  was  the  bafis  of  their  alli- 
ance. The  prefent  union  between  Claudius 
and  the  Adorhans  was  founded  on  a  partici- 
pation of  vidlory;  and  vidory  is  then  moil 
F  2  "  honourable 
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BOOK*'  honourable  when  mercy  fpares  the  van- 
^^'-  "  quiihed.  Of  this  truth  Zorfines  is  a  recent 
"  iiiftance.  He  ftill  retains  his  former  poiTel'- 
"  lions.  But  equal  terms  could  not  be  expedl- 
"  ed  in  the  cafe  of  Mithrldates.  His  oflence 
"  was  of  a  more  grievous  nature.  To  reftore 
*'  him  to  his  throne  and  kingdom  is  not  the  ob- 
"  je6t  of  this  application.  Spare  his  life,  and' 
*'  let  him  not  walk  in  fetters,  a  public  fpedacle 
"  to  grace  the  vidor's  triumph." 

XX.  Claudius  Mas,  at  ail  times,  difpofed  to 
a6\  with  moderation  towards  the  nobility  of  fo- 
reign nations.     In   the   prefent   conjundure,  he 
doubted  which  were  moft  expedient,  to   receive 
the  royal  priloner  under   a   promife    of  pardon, 
or  to  take  him  by   force  of  arms.     Refentment 
and  the  love  of  revenge  were  ftrong  incentives; 
but  ftill  there  were  reafons  of  policy  in  the  op- 
pofite  fcale.     "  A  war  muft  be   commenced  in 
"  a  diftant  region,  where    the  roads   were   dif- 
"  ficult,  and  the  fea  had   neither  harbours  nor 
"  ftations  for  ftiipping;  where  the  ftruggle  would 
*'  be  with  fierce  and  warlike  kings,  and   a   peo- 
"  pie  by  their  wandering  life  inured  to   fatigue; 
"  where  the  foil  was  unprodudive,  and  an  army, 
"  of  courfe,  would  be  diftreffed  for  provifions. 
*'  Campaigns  drawn  out  into  length   would    dif- 
"  pirit  the  foldiers ;  fudden  operations  might   be 
•'  attended  with  hazard;  from  vidory  no   glory 
*'  could  redound  to  the  Roman  name,  and    to 
*'  be    defeated   were    indelible    difgrace."     For 
thefe  reafons,  it  was  judged  advii'able   to  accept 
the  proffered  terms.     Mithridates,  in  that  cafe, 
would  remain  a  wandering  exile,  poor,  diftreff- 
ed, and  wretched.     To  protrad   his   days  were 
to  protradl    his   mifery.     Claudius   returned   an 
anfwer  to  Eunoncs :  "  Mithridates,"  he  obferv- 
ed,  "  had  merited  the  utmoft   rigour,  and  the  1 

"  vengeance  i 
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"  vengeance  of  Rome  was  able  to  reach    him.  BOOK 
**  But  to  fubdue  the  proud,  and  fpare  the   fup-      ■^^'' 
"  pliant,  had  ever  been  a  Roman  virtue.     It  was  <^_  u.  C. 
"  by  curbing  the  pride  of  kings,  and  by    con-      802. 
"  quering  an  entire  people,  that  Rome  acquired    ^  ^° 
"  renown  in  arms.     Then,  and  then   only,  fhe       '^'^' 
"  had  reafon  to  triumph." 

XXI.  In  confequence  of  thefe  difpatches, 
Mithridates  was  delivered  up  to  Julius  Cilo,  at 
that  time  imperial  procurator  of  Pontus.  He 
brought  with  him  to  Rome  a  mind  unbroken  by 
his  misfortunes.  In  his  language  to  Claudius  he 
towered  above  his  helplefs  condition.  One  fen- 
tence  that  fell  from  him  was  celebrated  at  the 
time.  "  In  me  you  fee  a  man,  not  taken  pri- 
"  foner,  but  willing  to  furrender:  I  came  of  my 
"  own  accord;  if  you  doubt  the  hS.,  fet  me  at 
"  liberty,  and  retake  me  if  you  are  able."  He 
was  conduced  under  a  guard  to  the  roftrum,  and 
there  prefented  as  a  fpedacle  to  the  people.  He 
Hood  unmoved,  with  his  natural  ferocity  pi61ured 
in  his  countenance.  Cilo  and  Aquila  were  re- 
warded for  their  fervices ;  the  former  with  con- 
fular  ornaments,  and  the  latter  with  the  enhgns 
of  praetorian  dignity. 

XXII.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  the  ha- 
tred of  Agrippina,  deep  and  implacable,  broke 
out  with  gathered  rage  againfl  LoUia,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  contending  for  the 
imperial  bed.  An  accufation  was  foon  contrived,  . 
and  a  profecutor  fuborned.  The  fubftance  of 
the  charge  was,  "  That  in  the  late   conteft  for 

"  the  emperor's  choice,  Lollia  held  confulta- 
"  tions  with  Chaldeean  feers  ;  that  fhe  employed 
"  magicians,  and  fent  to  confult  the  Clarian 
"  Apollo."  She  was  condemned  unheard. 
Claudius  addreffed  the  fenate  on  the  occalion. 
He  mentioned  the  nobility  of  her  birth;  by  the 

maternal 
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BOOK  maternal  Une  flie  Mas  niece  to  Lucius   Volufms, 
■^'^-     grand  niece   to  Cotta  Meflalinus,  and   formerly 
.   Tj'p'  the  wife  of  Memmius  Regulus.     He  faid  nothing 
*8c2.  '   of  her  marriage  with  Caligula  {a).     Having  made 
A.  IX     that  llourifhing  preface,  he   changed   his    tone, 
^9-      imputing  to  her  dark   dcfigns    againfl:   the    ftate. 
To  defeat  lier  pernicious  views,  nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  confifcate  her  eftates,  and  banifh   her 
out  of  Ital}'.     The  fenate  complied.     Out  of  her 
immoderate  wealth  ihe  was  allowed  to   retain   no 
more  than  five  millions  of  feflerces.     Calpurnia, 
another  woman  of  high  rank,  was  obnoxious   to 
the  refentments  of  Agrippina.     It  happened  that 
Claudius,  in  accidental  difcourfe,  without  a  wifh 
to  enjoy  her  peribn,  praifed  the  elegance  of  her 
figure.     This  gave  jealoufy  to  the  emprefs.     She 
confidercd,    however,    that   the   mere    crime  of 
beauty  did  not  deferve  to  be  punifhcd  with  death. 
She  fcnt  a  tribune  to  LoUia,  with  orders  to  make 
her  put  an  end  to  her  days.     Cadius  Rufus,  at 
the  fame  time,  was  found  guilty  of  extortion  at 
the  luit  of  the  Bithynians. 

XXIII.  As  a  mark  of  favour  to  the  province 
of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  to  reward  the  veneration 
in  M'hich  the  authority  of  the  fenate  had  ever 
been  held  by  the  people  of  that  countr}^,  it  was 
fettled  by  a  decree,  that  fuch  of  the  natives  as 
were  Roman  fenators  fnould  be  at  liberty,  with- 
out a  fpecial  licence  from  the  emperor,  to  vifit 
their  eftates  in  their  native  province,  with  as  full 
and  ample  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to  the 
Sicilian  fenators.  Sohcmus  and  Agrippa,  kings 
of  Ituria  (n)  and  Judisa,  being  both  dead,  their 
refpe6tive  territories  were  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  An  order  was  alfo  made,  that 
the  auguries,  relating  to  the  public  fafety,  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  fivc-and-twenty  years, 
fhould  be  revived,  and  never  again  be  fuifcred 

to 
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to  fall  into  difufe.     The    limits    (b)   of  the  city  BO  O  K 
were  enlarged  by   Claudius.     The  right  of  di-  ^_^J_, 
redling   that  bufmels   was,    by     ancient     ufage,  ^   u.  C. 
vefted   in  all  fuch  as  extended  the  boundaries  of-  802. 
the  empire.     The  right,  however,  had  not  been   -^-  ^^ 
exercifed   by  any  of  the    Roman   commanders      ^^' 
(Sylla  and  Auguflus    excepted),  though  remote 
and  powerful  nations  had  been  fubdued  by  their    . 
vidlorious  arms. 

XXIV.  What  was  done  in  early  times  by  the 
ambition  or  the  public  virtue  of  the  Roman 
kings,  cannot  now  be  feen  through  the  mift  that 
hangs  over  diftant  ages.  It  may,  however,  be 
matter  of  fome  curioiity  to  mark  out  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  boundaries  afligned  by 
Romulus.  The  firll:  outline  began  at  the  ox-  . 
market,  where  ftill  is  to  be  feen  the  brazen  fla- 
tue  of  a  bull,  that  animal  being  commonly  em- 
ployed at  the  plough.  From  that  place  a  fur- 
row was  carried  on  of  fufficient  dimenlions  to 
include  the  great  altar  of  Hercules.  By  boun- 
dary-ftones,  fixed  at  proper  diflances,  the  cir- 
cuit was  continued  along  the  foot  of  mount  Pa- 
latine to  the  altar  of  Consus,  extending  thence 
to  the  old  CuRi/E,  next  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Lares,  and  finally  to  the  great  Roman  forum. 
The  capitol,  it  is  generally  thought,  was  added, 
not  by  Romulus,  but  by  Titus  Tatius.  From 
that  period  the  city  grew  with  the  growth  of  the 
empire.  With  regard  to  the  enlargement  made 
by  Claudius,  the  curious  may  be  eaiily  fatisfied, 
as  the  public  records  contain  an  exa6l  defcrip- 
tion. 

XXV.  In    the   confulihip  of  Caius    Antiftius  A.  U.  C. 
and  Marcus  Suillius,  the  adoption  of  Domitius  v/as     r°^^ 
hurried  on  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  Pallas.       '   ^  ' 
Connefted  with  Agrippina,  whom  he  had   railed 
to  imperial  fplendour,  by  ties  of  mutual  intereft, 

and 
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BOOK  and  ftill  more  fo  by  the  indulgence   of  criminal 
^^''     pafllons,  this  favourite  advifed  his  mafter  to  pro- 

A  ~U  C  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  public   fafety,  and,  in   aid   to    the 
8^3.      tender  years  of  Britannicus,  to    raife   collateral 
A-  i->.     branches  in  the  Csefarean  line.     For  this   mea- 
5°*       fure  Augufius  had  left  a  precedent.     That   em- 
peror adopted  the  iflfue   of  his  wife,  though   he 
had,  in    that    very  jun^iure,  grand  children   to 
reprefejit  him.     Tiberius   copied   the    example, 
and  to  his  own  immediate  offspring  united   Ger- 
manicus.     It  would  therefore  become   the    wif- 
dom  of   Claudius   to   embrace,    as    his   own,   a 
young  man  who  would  in  time  be  able  to  relieve 
the  fovereign,  and  lighten  the  cares   of  govern- 
ment-    Convinced   by    this  reafoning,  Claudius 
gave  the    precedence  to  Domitius,   though   but 
two  years  older  than  his  own  fon.     On  this  fubr 
jedl  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the   fenate,  content  tq. 
be  the  organ  of  what  his  freedman  had  fuggefl- 
ed.     It  was  obferved  by  men  verfed  in  the   hif- 
tory  of  their    country,    that  this  was   the  firfl: 
adoption  into  the  Claudian  family;  an   old  patri- 
cian line,  which,  from  the  days  of  Atta  Claufus 
(a),  had  continued,  wihout   any   mixture   of  fo- 
reign blood,  in  one  regular  courfe  of  defcent. 

XXVI.  The  fenate  pafTed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  emperor;  but  in  a  ftyle  of  exciuilite  flattery 
their  court  was  chiefly  paid  to  Domitius.  A  law 
was  alfo  enaded,  by  virtue  of  which  the  young 
prince,  under  the  name  of  Nero,  was  natura- 
lized into  the  Claudian  family.  Agrippina  \vas 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  During 
thefe  tranfadlions,  there  was  not  a  man  fo  void 
of  fentimeut,  as  not  to  behold  the  cafe  of  Bri- 
tannicus with  an  eye  of  compaffion.  His  very 
(laves  Mere  taken  from  him-  His  flep-mother 
interpofcd  with  officious  civility.  The  young 
prince  laughed  at   hei   kindnefs,   aware    of  the 

underplot, 
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underplot,   which   fhe  was    carrying  on  againft  BOOK 

him.     Want  of  dlicernnient  was  not  among  his     _ ^ 

faults.     It  has  been  faid  that  he   w^as   by   nature  /^^  u.  C. 
penetrating:  that,  perhaps,  was  his  true  charac-      803. 
ter;  or,  it  may   be,  that   men    were   willing   to    ^'  ^• 
give  him  credit  for  talents,  without   waiting    to      5^* 
make  the  experiment. 

XXVII.  Agrippina  had  now  the  ambition  to 
difplay  her  weight  and  influence  to  the   eyes   of 
foreign  nations.     To  this  end  fhe  caufed  a  body 
of  veterans  to  be  fent  to  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ubians,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  to    be   eftab- 
lifhed  there  as  a  colony,  called  after   her    own 
name  (a).     When  that  people  firft  pafied   over 
the  Rhine,  it  happened  that  Agrippa,  her  grand- 
father, was   the   Roman    general,  who    received 
them   as  the    aUies   of  Rome.      In   the  prefent 
juncture,  when  the  new  colony  was  to  be  fettled, 
a  fudden  alarm-  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
occafioned  by  an  irruption   of  the  Cattians   (h), 
who   ifliied   forth  from  their  hive   in   quefi:  of 
plunder.      To     check     their    progrefs,    Lucius 
Pomponius  difpatched  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops, 
compofed  of  the  Vangiones  (c)  and  Nemetteans, 
with  a  fquadron  of  light  horfe,  to  make    a   forc- 
ed march,    and,   if  they   could   not  attack   the 
front  line   of  the   Barbarians,  to  fall  upon   the 
rear.     The  ardour  of  the  foldiers  was   not  infe- 
rior to  the  fkill  of  the   general.     They   formed 
two  divihons:    one    marched     to    the   left,  and 
came   up  with    the  freebooters,  who   had   been 
committing  depredations,  and  lay  funk  in  fleep 
and  wine.     The  vidory  was  cheap,  but   enhanc- 
ed by  the  joy  with  which  the  conquering  foldiers 
releafed,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  fome  of  the 
prifoners  who  were  taken  in  the  malTacre   of  Va- 
rus and  his  legions. 

XXVIII. 
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BOOK      XXVIII.  The    fecond    divifion,    which    had 
.   ^^^'     marched  to' the  right,  and  by  a  lliorter  road,  met 
A.  ItTc  '^^"^^^  S^^'^^^^  ^^^^"^s-     The   Barbarians   ventured 
803.      to  give  battle,  and  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
A.  D.    flaughter.     Elate  with   iuccels,  and    loaded  with 
5°-      fpoils,  the  conquerors  marched   back   to    mount 
Taunus  {a),  where   Pomponius,  at   the  head   of 
his  legions,  lay  in  wait,  expeding  that  the  Cat- 
tians,  prompted   by  a  fpirit   of  revenge,  would 
return  to  the  charge.     But  the  Barbarians,  dread- 
ing the  Romans  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other, 
their   conftant   enemies,  the  Cherufcans,  fent  a 
deputation  to  Rome,  with  hoftages    to   fecure  a 
pacification.     Triumphal  honours  were  decreed 
to  Pomponius;  but  military  fame  is  the  leaft  part 
of  the  eftimation  in  which  he  is  held   by   pofte- 
rlty.     He  excelled  in  elegant   compofition,  and 
the  chara61cr  of  the  general  is  now  eclipfed  by 
the  genius  of  the  poet. 

XXIX.  Vannius  {{i),  who  had  been  formerly 
raifed  by  Drufus  to  reign  over  the  Suevians,  was, 
£bout  this  time,  driven  from  his  kingdom.  His 
reign,  at  firft,  was  mild  and  popular;  but  the 
habit  of  commanding  had  corrupted  his  nature. 
Pride  and  arrogance  had  taken  root  in  his  heart. 
Domeflic  fadions  confpired  againft  him,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  declared  open  hoftility. 
Vibillius,  king  of  the  Hermundurians,  conduct- 
ed the  enterprife.  He  was  joined  by  Vangio  and 
Sido,  the  nephews  of  Viannius  by  a  fifter.  In 
this  quarrel  Claudius  was  determined  not  to  in- 
terfere. Thoug'h  often  prefled  to  take  a  de»- 
cided  part,  he  obferved  a  ftrid  neutrality,  con- 
tent with  promifnig  the  Suevian  king  a  fafe  re- 
treat from  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  In  his  dif-' 
patches  to  Publius  AtcHius  Hifter,  who  had  the 
command  in  Pannonia,  his  orders  were,  that  the 
legion  and  the  troops  of  the  province  fhould  be 

held 
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held  in  readinels  ou  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  BOOK 
to  fuctour  the  vanquifhed,  and  repel   the  incur-     ^*-^' 
fions   of   the   Barbarians,  if  they  attempted   to  a.  IJ.C 
invade  the   frontier.     A    powerful   confederacy     803. 
was  then  adtually  formed  by  the  nations  of  Ger-    ^-  ^^ 
ihany.     The  Ligians  {b),  and  other  ftates,  were      ^°' 
up  in  arms,  attraded  by  the  fame  of  an  opulent 
kingdom,    which    Vannius,    during   a    fpace    of 
thirty  years,  had  made   ftill  richer   by  plunder 
and  depredations.     To  make   head   againft    the 
forces  combined  againft  him  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Suevian  king.     The  natural  flrength  of 
his  kingdom  confided  of  infantry  only  :  the   la- 
zigians  (c),  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  fupplied    him 
with  a  bod}^  of  horfe.     Notwithftanding  this   re- 
inforcement, Vannius   felt    his   inferiority.     He 
relolvcd  to  keep  within  the  ftrong  holds  and  faft- 
nefles  of  the  country,  and  draw  the  war  into  a 
lingering  length. 

XXX.  The  lazigians  were  not  of  a  temper  to 
endure  the  flow  operations  of  a  liege.  1  hey 
fpread  themfelves,  in  their  defuitory  manner, 
round  the  country,  and  by  their  rafhnefs 
brought  on  a  general  engagement.  The  Ligians 
and  Hermundurians  fell  in  with  their  roving 
parties.  Vannius  was  obliged  to  faliy  out  to  the 
afliflance  of  his  friends.  He  gave  battle,  and 
was  totally  overthrown.  But  the  praife  of  valour 
could  not  be  withheld  from  him.  Covered  with 
honourable  wounds,  he  efcaped  to  his  fleet, 
which  lay  in  the  Danube.  His  partifans  foUow- 
'  'fed  him,  and,  with  a  proper  allotment  of  lands, 
^Vere  fettled  in  Pannonia.  The  dominions  of 
the  depofed  king  were  divided  between  his  two 
nephevv^s  Vangio  and  Sido,  both,  from  that  time, 
diliinguiftied  by  their  fidelity  to  Rome.  In  the 
beginning  of  their  reign,  they  flourifhed  in  the 
affedions  of  the  people;  honoured  by  all,  Vvhile 

they 
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BOO  Kthey  ftruggled  for  power;  when  they  obtained  it, 
,^_J_^.^.  defpifed  and  hated.     I'heir  own  mircoudud  \\as, 
A.  U.  C.  perhaps,  the  caufe ;  perhaps,  the   fickle   temper 
803.      of  the  people;  or,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  nature 
A.  D.    and  genius  of  fervitude,  there  is  a   tendency  to 
•5°'      innovation,  always  difcontcnted,  fullen,  and  un- 
quiet. 

XXXI.  Pub  LI  us  Ostohius  was  appointed 
governor  of  Britain,  in  the  charafter  of  proprae- 
tor. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  province  in 
commotion.  A  new  commander,  with  an  army 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  the  Barbarians  imagin- 
ed would  not  venture  to  open  ii  winter  campaign. 
Fierce  with  this  idea,  they  made  an  irruption 
into  the  territory  of  the  ftates  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  carried  devaftation  through  the  coun- 
try. Oftorius,  knowing  how  much  depends  on 
the  firft  operations  of  war,  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  light  cohorts,  and,  by  rapid  marches, 
advanced  againfl  the  enemy.  The  Britons  were 
taken  by  furprife.  All  who  refiftcd  were  put  to 
the  fword.  The  fugitives  were  purfued  with 
prodigious  flaughter.  The  rout  was  fo  complete, 
that  there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend  a  junction 
of  their  forces;  but  peace  on  thole  terms,  the 
general  knew,  would  be  no  better  than  difguif- 
ed  hoftility.  The  legions  would  ftill  be  fubje6l 
to  perpetual  alarms  from  a  fierce  and  infidious 
enemy.  He  therefore  refolved  to  dilarin  all 
who  were  fufpccted,  and,  by  extending  a  chain 
of  forts  between  the  Nen  and  the  Severn  (a), 
to  confine  the  malccontents  between  thofe  two 
rivers.  To  counteract  this  defign,  the  Icenians 
(/')  took  up  arms;  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
who,  at  their  own  requeft,  had  lived  in  friend- 
fhip  with  the  Romans,  and  were,  by  confequence, 
unimpaired  by  the  calamities  of  war.  'I'hey 
formed    a  league  with  the   adjacent  ftates,  and 

chole 
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chole  their  ground  for  a  decifive  action.     The  BOOK 
place  was  incloled  with  a  rampart  thrown  up  with     ^^'• 
Ibd,  leaving  an  entrance  in  one    part   only,  and  at;,. 
that  ib  difficult  of  accefs,  that  the  Roman  cavalry     g^^  ' 
would  not  be  able  to  force  their  way.     Oftorius    A.  D. 
relblved  to  ftorm  the  place.     Though  unfupport-       s^- 
ed  by  the  legions,  he  relied   on   the  valour   of 
the  allied  forces,  and,  having  formed  his    difpo- 
iition  for  the  attack,  ordered  his  cavalry   to  dif- 
mount,  and  acl  with  the  foot  foldiers.     The   fig- 
nal  being  given,  the  affault  began,  and  the   ram- 
part was   carried  b}^    affault.     The  Britons,  in- 
clofed  by  their  own  fortifications,  and  preffed  on 
every  iide,  were  thrown  into  the  utmofl   confu- 
fion.     Yet  even  in  that  diilrefs,  confcious  of  the 
guilt  of  rebellion,  and  feeing  no  way  to  efcape, 
they  fought  to  the  laif,  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of 
heroic  bravery.     In  this  engagement  Marcus  Of- 
torius,  the  general's  fon,  laved  the  life  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  obtained  the  civic  crown. 

XXXII.  The  defeat  of  the  Icenians  drew  af-' 
ter  it  important  confequences.     The   neighbour- 
ing nations,  no  longer  balancing  between  peace 
and  war,  laid  down  their  arms.     Oflorius  led  his 
army  againft  the   Cangians    {u),  and   laid   wafte  . 
their  country.     The  foldiers  carried  off  a    conli- 
derable  booty,  the  enemy  never  daring  to   make 
head  againft  them.     Wherever  they  attempted  to 
annoy  the  army  by  fudden  fkirmiflies,  they   paid 
for  their  rafhnefs.     The   fea,  that   lies   between 
Britain  and  Ireland,  was  within   a   fhort  march, 
when  Oftorius  received  intelligence  of  an   infur- 
re£lion  among  the  Brigantes  (b).     The  news    ob- 
liged him  to  return  with  expedition.     Till  every 
thing  was  fecured  in  his  rear,  it  was   his    maxim 
not  to  pufh  on   his   conquefts.     The    Brigantes 
were  loon  reduced  to  fubjedion.     Such  as  reiift- 
ed  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  free  pardon   was 

graufed 
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B  O  O  K  granted  to  the   roll.     The   Silures  (*.")  were  not 
^'^-     io   eafily   quelled:    neither   lenity   nor  rigorous 

AUG    ni^^f^i'^s  could  induce  them  to  I'ubmit.     To  bri- 

H05.      die  the  infolence  of  that  warlike   race,  Oflorius 

A.  D.    judged  it  expedient  to  form  a  camp  for  the  legi- 

'^S'^-  ons  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  colony,  fupported  by  a  flrong  body  of  ve- 
terans, was  Rationed  at  Camalodunum  (c/),  on 
the  lands  conquered  from  the  enemy.  From 
this  meaibre  a  twofold  effed  was  cxpcdcd :  the 
garriibn  would  be  able  to  o\'era\ve  the  inlbrgents, 
and  give  to  the  allied  ftates  a  Ipecimen  of  Uw 
and  civil  policy. 

XXXIII.  Thlse  arrangements  fettled,  Ofto- 
rius  marched  againft  the  Silures.  To  their  na-  t 
tural  ferocity  that  people  added  the  courage 
which  they  now  derived  from  the  prefence  of 
Caraclacus  (a).  Renowned  for  his  valour,  and 
for  various  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  that 
heroic  chief  had  Ipread  his  fame  through  the 
illand.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  v 
fkill  in  all  the  wiles  and  ftratagems  of  lavage 
warfare,  gave  him  many  advantages;  but  he 
could  not  hope  with  inferior  numbers  to  make  a 
ftand  againft  a  well-dilciplined  army.  He  there- 
fore marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Ordovi- 
cians  (/>).  Having  there  drawn  to  his  ftandard 
all  who  confidered  peace  with  Rome  as  another 
name  for  flavery,  he  determined  to  try  the  iffuc 
of  a  battle.  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  a  fpot 
(c)  where  the  approach  and  the  retreat  were  dif- 
ficult to  the  enemy,  and  to  himfelf  every  way 
advantageous.  He  took  poft  in  a  fituation  de- 
fended by  fteep  and  craggy  hills.  In  fome 
places  where  the  mountains  opened,  and  the 
acclivity  afforded  an  eal'y  afcent,  he  fortified  the 
fpot  \\ith  maffy  ftones,  heaped  together  in  the 
form    of   a   rampart.     A  river,  with  fords  and 

fhallows 
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hallows  of  uncertain  depth,  waflied    the    extre-^^.'^^ 
uity  of  the  plam.     On  the  outfide  of  his   foiti-  . 
icatioiis,  a  valt  body   of  troops  ihewed   them-  ^^  u.  C. 
elves  in  force,,  and  in  order  of  battle.  803. 

XXXIV.  The  chieftains  of  the  various  nati-  A.  D. 
)ns  were  bufy  in  every  quarter.  The)^  rulhed  ^^' 
•long  the  ranks;  they  exhorted  their  men:  they 
•oufed  the  timid;  they  coniirmed  the  brave; 
md,  by  hopes,  by  promifes,  by  every  generous 
notive,  inflamed  the  ardour  of  their  troops. 
Haraclacus  was  feen  in  every  part  of  the  field; 
le  darted  along  the  lines;  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
^  This  day,  my  fellow-warriors,  this  very  day 
'  decides  the  fate  of  Britain.  The  ccra  of  li- 
'  berty,  or  eternal  bondage,  begins  from  this 
'  hour.  Remember  your  brave  and  warlike  an- 
'  ceftors,  who  met  Julius  Ca^far,  in  open  com- 
'  bat,  and  chafed  him  from  the  coafl  of  Britain. 
'  They  w  ere  the  men  who  freed  their  country 
'  from  a  foreign  3'^oke  ;  who  delivered  the  land 
'  from  taxations,  impofed  at  the  will  of  a  maf- 
■'  ter;  who  banifhed  from  your  fight  the  fafc.es 
'  and  the  Roman  axes;  and,  above  all,  who 
■'  refcued  your  wives  and  daughters  from  viola- 
■'*  tion."  The  foldiers  received  this  fpeech  with 
(houts  of  applaufe.  With  a  fpirit  of  enthuliaf- 
tic  valour,  each  individual  bound  himfelf  by  the  "■ 

form  of  an  oath  peculiar  to  his  nation,  to   brave 
every  danger,  and  prefer  death  to  fiavery. 

XXXV.  The  intrepid  countenance  of  the 
Britons,  and  the  fpirit  that  animated  their  whole 
army,  ftruck  Oflorius  with  aftonifnment.  He 
faw  a  river  {a)  to  be  pafTed ;  a  palifade  to  be 
forced;  a  fteep  hill  to  be  furmounted;  and  the 
leveral  polls  defended  by  a  prodigious  nmltitude. 
Ihe  foldiers,  notwithftanding,  burned* with  im- 
patience for  the  onfet.  All  things  give  way  to 
valour,  was  the  general  cry.     The  tribunes   aad 

other 
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B  OO  K  other  officers  fcconded  the   ardour   of  the   men 
^   ^^^-     Oftorias   reconnoitred   the   ground,  and   having 
j^   \j^  marked  where  the  defiles  were  inipenetrable,  "or 
boj.      eafy  of  approach,  gave  the  fignal  for  the   attack- 
•A.  i->.    'Ihe  river  was  pafled  v\iih  httle  difficulty.     1  he 
^^'      Romans  advanced  to  the  parapet.     The  flruggle' 
there  was  obftinate,  and,  as  long  as  it  was  fought 
with  miffive  weapons,  the    Eritous   had   the   ad- 
vantage.    Oftorius  ordered   his  men  to  advance 
under  a    military  fhell,   and   level    the    pile    of 
ftones,  that  fervcd  as  a  fence  to  the  enemy.     A 
clofe  engagement  followed.     The  Britons   aban- 
doned their  ranks,  aud  Hed  with  precipitation  to 
the    ridge   of  the    hills.     The   Romans  purfued 
with  eagernefs.     Not  only  the   light  troops,  but 
even  the  legionary  foldiers,  forced  their  way   to 
the  fummit  of  the  hills,  under  a   heavy  fhower 
of  darts.     The  Britons,  having   neither   breaft- 
plates  not  helmets,  were  not    able    to  maintain 
the   confiicl.     I'he    legions,  fword   in    hand,  or 
with  their  javelins,  bore  down  all  before   them. 
The    auxiliaries,   with    their  fpears  and   fabres, 
made  prodigious  havoc.     The  vidiory  was   deci- 
five.     The  wife  and  daughter  of  Caradacus  were 
taken  prifoners.     His  brother  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion. 

XXXVI.  Caractacus  fled  for  protedion  to 
Cartifmandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  But  ad- 
veriity  has  no  friends.  By  that  princefs  he  was 
loaded  with  irons,  and  delivered  up  to  the  con- 
queror. He  had  waged  war  with  the  Romans 
during  the  laft  nine  years  (a).  His  fame  was  not 
confined  to  his  native  illand ;  it  palTed  into  the 
provinces,  and  fpread  all  over  Italy.  Curiofity 
was  eager  to  behold  the  heroic  chieftain,  who, 
for  luch  a  length  of  time,  made  head  againft  a 
great  and  powerful  empire.  Even  at  Rome  the 
name  of  Caradacus  was  in  high  celebrity.     The 

emperor, 
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emperor,  willing    to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  B  O  O  K 
conqueft,  bcftowed   the  higheft  praife  on  the  va-  ^^'i*. 
lour  of  the  vanquifhed  king.     He  affembled  the  ^^  y  q^ 
people   to   behold   a  fpedacle   worthy   of  their     803. 
view.     In  the  field  before  the   camp  the   prseto-     A- ^• 
rian  bands  were   drawn  up    under   arms.     The       ^°° 
followers  of  the  Britifh  chief  walked   in   procef- 
fion.     The  military   accoutrements,  the  haraefs 
and  rich  collars,  which  he  had  gained  in  various 
battles,  were  difplayed  with  pomp.     The  wife  of 
Caradlacus,  his   daughter,  and  his  brother,  fol- 
lowed next:  he    himfelf  clofed  the   melancholy 
train.     The  reft   of   the   prifoners,  ftruck   with 
terror,  defcended  to  mean  and   abje6l  fupplica- 
tions.     Cara6lacus  alone  was  fuperior  to  misfor- 
tune.    With  a  countenance  ft  ill  unaltered,  not  a 
fymptom  of  fear  appearing,  no  forrow,  no   con- 
defcenfion,   he    behaved  with   dignity  even   in 
riain.     Being  placed  before  the  tribunal;,  he   de- 
livered himfelf  in  the  following  manner  ; 

XXX VII.  "  If  to  the  nobility  of  my  birth, 
*'  and  the  fplendour  of  exalted  ftation,  I  had 
*'  united  the  virtues  of  moderation,  Rome  had 
*'  beheld  me,  not  in  captivity,  but  a  royal  vifttor, 
"  and  a  friend.  The  alliance  of  a  prince,  de- 
"  fcended  from  an  illuftrious  line  of  anccftors; 
*'  a  prince,  whofe  fway  extended  over  many  na- 
"  tions,  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  your 
"  choice.  A  reverfe  of  fortune  is  now  the  lot 
"  of  Caraftacus.  The  event  to  you  is  glorious, 
*'  and  to  me  humiliating.  I  had  arms,  and 
"  men,  and  horfcs;  I  had  wealth  in  abundance: 
*'  can  you  wonder  that  1  was  unwilling  to  lofe 
"  them  ?  The  ambition  of  Rome  afpires  to  uni- 
"  verfal  dominion :  and  muft  mankind,  by  con- 
*'  fequence,  ftrctch  their  necks  to  the  yoke?  I 
"  flood  at  bay  for  years :  had  I  aded  otherwife> 
*'  where,  on  your  part,  had  been   the   glory  of 

Vol.  II.   .  G  "  conqueft.. 
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^xf?^"  conqucft,  and  where,  on  mine,  the  honoaf 
•  "  of  a  brave  refiftance?  I  am  now  in  your  power  : 
"  if  you  are  bent  on  vengeance,  execute  your 
"  purpofe;  the  bloody  fcene  will  foon  be  over, 
"  and  the  name  of  Caradacus  will  fnik  into 
"  oblivion.  Prefer\'e  my  life,  and  I  fhall  be, 
"  to  late  pofterity,  a  monument  of  Roman  cle- 
'*  mency."  Claudius  granted  him  a  free  par- 
don, and  the  fame  to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  brother.  Releafed  from  their  fetters,  they 
advanced  to  another  tribunal  near  at  hand,  where 
Agrippina  Ihewed  herfelf  in  ftate.  They  re- 
turned thanks  to  her,  and  paid  their  veneration 
in  the  fame  ftyle  as  they  had  before  addrefled 
to  the  emperor.  The  fight  was  altogether  new. 
A  woman,  Rationed  amidft  the  enfigns  and  the 
armies  of  Rome,  prefented  a  fpeftacle  unknown 
to  the  old  republic  :  but  in  an  empire,  acquired 
by  the  valour  of  her  anceftors,  Agrippina  claim- 
ed an  equal  Iharc. 

XXXVIII.  At  the  next  meeting    of  the  fe- • 
nate,  the  vidlory  over  Caradacus  was  mentioned' 
with  the  higheft  applaufe,  as  an  event    no  way 
inferior  to  what  had  been  feen  in  ancient   times, 
when  Publius  Sclpio  brought   Syphax   in  chains 
to   Rome;  when     Lucius   Paulus   led   Perfes   in 
captivity;  and  when  other  commanders   exhibit-^ 
ed  to  the   Roman  people  kings   and   princes   at. 
their  chariot  wheels.     Triumphal  ornaments  were' 
decreed  to  Oftorius.     That  officer   had  hitherto' 
feen  his  operations  crowned  with  faccefs.     He 
began  foon  after  to   experience    the   viciffitudes 
of  fortune.     Perhaps  the  war,  by  the  overthrow 
of  Caraftacus,    was  thought   to   be   at  an   end, 
and,  in  tliat  perfuafion,  military  difcipline   was 
relaxed;  perhaps   the   enemy,    enraged   by   the 
lofs  of  that  gallant  chief,  fought    with   inflamed 
refemmeiit.     A  camp  had  been  formed    in  the 

country 
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)uatry  of  tlie  SilureS,  and  a  chain  of  £<fi:ts  was  BOOK 

V  be  erecled.     The  Britons  in  a  body  furround-  ,^ ll, 

d  the   officer  who   commanded  the   legionary  a.  UX. 
ohorts,  and,    if    fuccours   had    not    arrived    in      803. 
me  from  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  the  whole    A.  JJ. 
i»rps  had  been  cut  to  pieces.     The  praefedl  of      ^®* 
e  camp,  with  eight  centurions  arid  the  brai'cft 
"  the  foldiers,  were  killed  on  the  fpot.     A   fo- 
ging  party,  and  the  detachment  fent  to  fii'pport 
em,  were  foon  after  attacked,  and   put  to   the 
ut. 

XXXIX.  OsTORius,  on  ihe  firfi  alarm,  order- 
'.  the  light-armed  cohorts  to  advance  againfl 
e  enemy.  That  reinforcement  was  infuffici- 
1,  till  the  legionary  ibldiers  marched  to  their 
pport.  The  battle  was  renewed,  at  firft  on 
ual  terms,  but,  in  the  end,  to  the  difadvan- 
^e  of  the  Britons.  But  their  lofs  was  inconfi- 
:rable»  The  approach  of  n-^ht  prevented  a 
irfuit.  From  that  time  the  Britons  kept  up  a 
•nllant  alarms  Frequent  battles,  or  rather 
irmifhes,  were  fought  with  their  detached  par- 
;s,  roving  in  quell  of  plunider.  They  met  in 
dden  encounters,  as  chance  dire6led,  or  va~ 
jr  prompted;  in  the  fens,  in  the  woods,  in 
e  narrow  defiles;  the  men,  on  fome  occalions, 
i  on  by  their  chiefs,  and  frequently  without 
eir  knowledge,  as  refentment,  or  the  love  of 
»oty,  happened  to  incite  their  fury.  Of  all 
e  Britons,  the  Silures  were  the  rnoft  dctermin- 
:.  They  fought  with  obftinacy,  with  invete- 
Le  hatred.  It  feems  the  Roman  general  had 
:clared,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Silures 
aft  be  extirpated,  like  that  of  the  Sigambri- 
s,  formerly  driven  out  of  Germany,  andtranf-' 
anted  into  Gaul.  That  expreiiion  reached  the 
*:lures,  and  roufv^d  their  fierceil:  paiTionG.  Two 
sxiiiary  cohorts,  whom  the  avarite  of  theii: 
I  'G  2  officers 
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BOOK  officers  fent  in  quefl  of  plunder,  were  inter- 
^^'-  cepted  by  that  ferocious  people,  and  all  made 
prilbners.  A  fair  diftribution  of  the  fpoils  and 
the  capti^■es  drew  the  neighbouring  ftates  into 
the  confederacy.  Oftorius,  at  this  time,  was 
worn  but  with  anxiety.  He  funk  under  the  fa- 
tigue, and  expired,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Bri- 
tons, who  faw  a  great  and  able  commander,  not, 
indeed,  flain  in  battle,  but  overcome  by  the 
war. 

XL.  The  death  of  Oflorius  being  known  at 
Rome,  the  emperor,  aware  that  a  province  of 
fo  much  importance  ought  not  to  remain  with- 
out a  governor,  lei:t  Aulus  Didius  to  take  upon 
him  the  command.  That  officer  fet  out  with  all 
poffible  expedition;  but  on  his  arrival  found  the 
iJland  in  a  Itate  of  diflra6lion.  The  legion  un- 
der Manlius  Valens  had  rifked  a  battle,  and  fuf- 
fered  a  defeat.  In  order  to  imprefs  with  terror 
the  new  commander,  the  Britons  took  care  to 
Iwell  the  fame  of  their  vi6lory.  Didius,  on  his 
part,  was  willing  to  magnify  the  lofs.  The  me- 
rit of  the  general,  he  knew,  would  rife  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger  furmounted;  and  if  he 
failed,  the  diffi.culty  would  be  an  apology  for  his 
condu6l.  In  the  defeat  of  Valens,  it  was  the 
nation  of  the  Silures  that  ftruck  the  blow.  Em- 
boldened by  iuccels,  they  continued  their  pre- 
datory war,  till  the  arrival  of  Didius  checked 
their  operations.  In  this  juncture  Venufius  was 
the  Britifh  chieftain;  a  man,  as  already  menti- 
oned, born  in  the  city  of  the  Jiagantes,  and, 
fmce  the  lofs  of  Carad'tacus,  the  firft  in  fame  for 
valour  and  military  experience.  He  had  mar- 
ried Cartifmandua,  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes; 
and  while  they  lived  on  good  terms,  his  fidelity 
to  Rome  remained  inviolate.  Being  afterwards 
driven  from  her  throne  and  bed,  he  purfu-ed  his 

2  revenge 
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revenge  by  open  hoflilities,  and  even  dared  to  B  O  O  K 
wage  war  againft  the  Romans.  , — ^^^^ 

The  quarrel  was  at  firft  a  civil  war  among  a.  U.C. 
themfeives.  Cartifmandua  contrived  to  feize,  by  803. 
ftratagem,  the  brother  of  Venufius,  with  the  A.  D. 
reft  of  his  kindred.  The  Britons  by  that  event  5 
were  fired  with  indignation.  They  fcorned  to 
fubmit  to  a  female  government  (a),  and,  with  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  attacked  Cartifmandua  in 
the  heart  of  her  territories.  The  infurredion 
was  forefeen,  and  a  detachment  from  the  cohorts 
was  fent  in  time  to  counteraa  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  An  engagement  followed,  at  firft  with 
doubtful  iuccefs;  but  after  a  ftruggle,  vidory 
inclined  to  the  fide  of  the  Romans.  In  another 
part  of  the  country,  the  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cefius  Nafica  fought  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Didius  did  not  expofe  his  perfon  in  any  of  thefe 
engagements.  Impaired  by  years,  and  loaded 
with  accumulated  honours,  he  was  content  to 
aft  by  his  inferior  officers;  and  while  the  enemy 
was  kept  in  check,  the  honour  of  doing  it  was 
not  his  paflion.  Thefe  tranfadions,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  courfe  of  different  years,  under 
the  condud  of  Oftorius  and  Didius,  are  here  . 
related  in  one  conneded  feries,  to  avoid  break- 
ing  the  thread  of  the  narration.  I  now  return  to 
the  order  of  time.  j  a    tt  o 

XLI.  In  the  fifth  confulftiip  of  Claudius,  and  A.  u.  G. 
the  firft  of  his  colleague,  Servius  Cornelius  Or-    ^^°4^^ 
phitus,  the  manly  gown  was   affigned  to  Nero,      ^^^ 
before  his  time,  that,  though  ftill  under  age,  he 
might  appear  qualified  to  take  upon  him  a  fliare 
in  public  bufinefs.     The  fenate,  in  a  fit  of  adu- 
lation, refolved  that  the  young  prince  ftiould  be 
declared  capable  of  the  confulftiip  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  be  confidered,  in  the  mean  tune,  a& 
^poniul  elea,  with  proconfular  authority  out   of 

the 
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BOOK  the  city,  and  the   additional    title  of  pfince  of 
^  __  _    ^the  Roman  youth.     Claudius   not  only  afifented 
A.  U.  C.  to  thofe  ilattering  decrees,  but,  in  the   name  of 
804.     Nero,  gave  a  largefs  to  the  people,  and  a  dona^^ 
A-  D.    tivc  to  the   army.     To  conciliate  the  affedlions 
5'*      of  the  people,  the  Circenfian  games  were  like- 
wife  exhibited.     During  that   fpe^acle,  Britan- 
nicus  and  Nero  paffed    in  review ;  the   former 
clad  in  the  praetexta,  or  the  drels  ojT  his   boyifli 
days;  the  latter,  with  the  triumphal  ornaments 
of  a   Roman    general.     So  glaring   a  difference 
ftruck   the   fpedators,  as   a   certain   prelude   of 
fcheir  future  fortunes.      Among  the  centurion? 
and  tribunes  there  were   men   of  principle,  who 
beheld  the  cafe  of  Britannicus    with  an  eye    of 
eompaillon.     All  fuch  were  removed  from  court; 
fome    under    pretence    of   advancing    them  to 
higher  offices,  and  the  reft  for  plaufible  reafons. 
5" he  policy  was  extended  even  to  the  freedmen. 
In  that   clafs,  whoever  was   found  to  be  above 
corruption,  was  difmifled  froui  his  place. 

The  two  young  princes  met  by  accident. 
Nero  faluted  Britannicus  by  name,  and  in  return 
wa3  familiarly  called  Domitius.  This  incident 
gave  umbrage  to  Agrippina.  She  flew  to  the 
femperor  with  her  complaint:  "  Contempt,"  Hie 
£aid,  "  was  thrown  on  the  adoption  of  Nero ; 
"  what  the  fenate  decreed,  and  the  voice  of  the 
**  pe-jple  ratified,  was  repealed  with  contumacy 
*'  in  the  very  palace.  If  the  men,  who  taught 
*'  thofe  dangerous  lefiTons,  were  nqt  reprefTed,  the 
*'  mifcbief  would  increafe,  and,  perhaps,  prove 
"  fatal  to  the  commonwealth."  Claudius  was 
«a^ly  alarmed.  He  confidered  what  was  no 
iBore  than  bare  furmife,  as  a  crime  then  adually 
committed,  and,  accordingly,  either  fent  into 
banift);Tient,  or  put  to  death  the  beft  and  ableft. 
of  his  fon's  tutors.    New  men  were  appointed  to 

fuperintcnd 
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'■  fcperintend    the    prince's    education,    and   the  BOOK 

choice  was  left  to  the  flep-mother.  ,     Jit 

XLII.  Agrippina  had  flill  greater  obje6ls  in  a.  U.C. 
view,  but  Lufius  Geta  and  Rufius  Crifninus  were  804. 
firfl;  to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  the  ^-  *^' 
praetorian  bands.  They  were  both  under  oblir-  ^^' 
gations  to  MefTalina,  and,  by  fentiment,  attach- 
ed to  her  children.  Men  of  their  difpofition 
might  obftruft  her  meafuxes.  She  reprefented 
to  the  emperor,  that,  under  two  rival  comman- 
ders, the  foldiers  would  be  divided  into  factions ; 
but  if  that  important  office  centered  in  one  per- 
fon,  all  would  aS.  with  a  principle  of  union,  and 
ftridl  attention  to  military  difcipline.  Claudius 
concurred  in  the  fame  opinion.  The  command 
was  given  to  Afranius  Burrhus;  an  officer  of 
great  experience  and  a  warlike  charadler,  but 
difpofed  to  remember  the  friend  that  raifed  him 
to  that  elevation.  Having  fucceeded  in  thefe  ar- 
tangemeats,  Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  a^ 
without  referve ;  fhe  claimed  a  right  to  be  con- 
veyed in  hex  carriage  to  the  capitol ;  a  right,  by  ■ 
ancient  ufage,  allowed  only  to  the  facerdotal  o^- 
der,  the  veflal  virgins,  and  the  ftatues  of  the 
gods.  Being  now  communicated  to  Agrippina, 
it  could  not  fail  to  raife  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  a  princefs,  in  whom  they  faw  the 
daughter  {a),  fifler,  wife,  and  mother  of  an  em- 
peror; a  combination  of  illuftrious  titles  never, 
before  that  time,  united  in  one  perlbn. 

In  this  jundure,  Vitellius,  the  aclive  leader  of 
Agrippina's   fadion,  after  having  flood  high  in 
the  efteem  of  Claudius,  was  at  lail,  in  an  advanc- 
ed age,  involved   in  a   profecution,  fet  on  foot 
^ainft  him  by  Junius  Lupus,  a  member  of  the 
fenate.     Such  is  the  inftability  of  hunran  gran- 
deur !  The  charge  imported  violated  majefty,  and 
a  deiign  to  feize  the  reins  of  goverairaent.     Clau- 
dius 
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^  V  ?  ^  dius  was  willing  to  liften  to  the  flory ;  but,  by 
'  •  the  inter pofitioii  of  Agrippina,  who  fcorned  to 
deicend  to  prayers  and  fupplieations,  the  blow 
recoiled  upon  the  profecutor.  He  was  interdid- 
ed  from  fire  and  water.  To  ftretch  refentment 
further  \\'as  not  the  wifh  of  Vitellius. 

XLIII.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  people 
were  kept  in  a  conftant  alarm  by  a  fucceliion  of 
ponei.ts  and  prodigies.  Birds  of  evil  omen  in- 
feflcu  the  capitol ;  earthquakes  \\  ere  felt ;  houfes 
•were  laid  in  ruin,  and  while  the  multitude,  in  a 
general  panic,  preffed  forward  to  make  their  ef- 
cape,  the  feeble  and  infirm  were  trampled  under 
foot.  A  dearth  of  corn  brought  on  a  famine  : 
this  too  was  deemed  a  prodigy.  The  people 
were  not  content  to  murmur  their  difcontents  ; 
they  crowded  to  the  tribunal,  and  gathering 
round  the  emperor,  then  fitting  in  judgment, 
they  forced  him  from  his  feat,  and  pufhed  him 
to  the  extremity  of  the  forum.  The  guards  came 
to  his  affiftance,  and  Claudius  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Fifteen  days  fubfiftence  was 
the  moft  that  Rome  had  then  in  ftore.  The  win- 
ter, providentially,  was  mild  and  favourable  to 
navigation  :  diftrefs  and  milery  mufl,  otherwife, 
have  been  the  confequence.  In  former  times  the 
,cafe  was  very  diflerent.  Italy  was  the  granary 
that  fupplied  foreign  markets.  Even  at  this 
hour,  the  prolific  vigour  of  the  foil  is  not  worn 
out ;  but  to  depend  on  Egypt  and  Africa  is  the 
prevailing  fyftem.  The  lives  of  the  people  are, 
by  choice,  committed  to  the  caprice  of  winds  and 
waves. 

XLIV.  In  the  fame  year  the  flame  of  war 
broke  out  between  the  Armenians  and  Iberians. 
1  he  Romans  and  the  Parthian s  ^\•ere,  by  confe- 
quence, involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  fceptre  of 
Parthia  was   at   that  time  fwayed  by  Volpgefes, 

with 
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With  the  confent.of  his  brothers,  though  his  mo-  BOOK 
ther,  by  birth  a  Greek,  was  no  higher  than  a  v^^.^.^ 
concubine.  Pharafmanes  reigned  in  Iberia,  con- 
iirn>ed  on  his  throne  by  long  poffeffion.  His 
brother,  Mithridates,  received  the  regal  diadem 
of  Armenia  from  the  power  of  Rome.  The  for- 
mer had  a  fon  named  Rhadamiftus,  of  a  tall  and 
graceful  ftature,  remarkable  for  bodily  vigour, 
and  an  underflanding  perfectly  trained  in  the  po- 
litical fchool  of  his  father.  His  talents  were  high 
in  the  efteem  of  all  the  neighbouring  flates.  He 
faw,  with  impatience,  the  old  age  of  his  father 
protraded  to  a  length  of  years.  To  difguife  his 
ambition  was  no  part  of  his  charader.  He  ex- 
prefled  his  difcontent  in  a  manner  that  alarmed 
Pharafmanes.  That  monarch  faw  the  afpiring 
genius  of  his  fon ;  and,  being  in  the  dechne  of 
life,  he  dreaded  the  enterprihng  fpirit  of  a  young 
man,  who  had  conciliated  to  himfelf  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  To  change  the  tide  of  his 
paffions,  and  find  employment  for  him  elfewhere, 
he  held  forth  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  as  a  daz- 
zling and  inviting  objed  :  he  himfelf,  he  faid, 
expelled  the  Paithians,  and  placed  Mithridates 
on  the  throne.  Pharafmenes  added,  that  it 
would  not  be  advifeable  to  proceed  with  open 
force.  Covert  flratagem  might  deceive  Mithri- 
dates, and  enfure  fuccefs. 

Rhadamiftus  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  his 
uncle's  court,  as  to  a  place  of  ihelter  from  the 
difpleaiiire  of  his  father,  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
ftep-mother.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 
Mithridates  treated  him  a§  his  own  fon,  with  all 
the  tendernefs  of  a  father.  The  young  prince, 
in  the  mean  time,  drew  to  his  interef]:  the  nobili- 
ty of  the  country ;  and,  while  his  uncle  loaded 
him  with  favoursj  he  was  bufy  in  forming  a  con- 

fpiracy 
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A.  v.  C.      XLV.  ?Iaving  concerted  his  meafurcs,  b€  re^ 


O  O  K  fplracy  againft  the  crowp  aiid  life  of  his  bencfac- 


$04.  turned,  under  colour  of  a  family-re  cone  iliatiou^ 
A  i).  to  his  fa]ther's.  court.  He  there  explained  the 
5'*  progrefs  of  hio  treachery,  the  fnares  that  vver« 
prepared,  aud  the  ueceliity  of  giving  the  finifk- 
ing  blow  by  force  of  arms.  To-  liJid  oftenfible 
Tcafous  for  open  hoftility,  was  not  difficult  to  a 
politic  genius  like  that  of  Pharafmanes.  He  aJr 
kged,  that  in  the  war  between  himfelf  ami  the 
king  of  the  Albanians,  his  application  to  the  Ro*- 
inans,  for  a  reinfoi-ceTnent,  was  defeated  by  the 
practices  of  Mithridatcs ,  and  an  injury  of  lo  hei- 
nous a  uiiture  could  not  be  expiated  by  any 
thing  lels  than  the  ruin  of  the  man  who  did  the 
raiicliief.  To  this  end,  lie  gave  the  command  of 
his  forces  to  his  fon,  who  entered  Armenia  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  An  invafion  fo  unex- 
pecled  filled  Mithridates  with  confternation.  He 
fied  the  field,  and,  leaving  the  enemy  in  poflef- 
fion  of  his  camp,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fort  of 
Goxueas  {a);  a  place  ftrong  by  nature,  and  de- 
fended by  a  Roman  garrifon,  under  the  com-; 
jpand  of  Cqelius  Poll-o,  the  praefeft,  and  Cafpe- 
lius,  3  cemuiion-  The  machinations  of  a  fiege, 
and  the  ufe  of  warliJve  engines,  are  things  un- 
known ro  f-;vage  nations  :  the  Romans  have  re^ 
fhcGil  th-rit  branch  of  the  military  art  to  a  regu- 
l^]--  fj^ftoiri.  Rhadamiftus  attempted  to  carry  th^ 
Y/cj^k.s  by.  af^ult,  but  witJiout  eifed,  and  with 
ccnJiderablc  lofs.  Ho  foi-med  a  blockade,  and, 
^^,  ?be  ai^an  time,  made  his  approaches  to  the 
^j^ricQ  of  \hQ  governox.  By  bribes  and  prefents 
?ie  p^yfii\v,iid  w'nh  that  officer  to  betray  his  truft. 
The  ceuturipn  pioteflcd  againil  fo  foul  a  treache- 
ry, declaring,  in  a  tone  of  firoincls,  that  he  would 
^iiUQcr  agrte  to  give  up  a   confederate  prince, 

nor 
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X},QT  to  barter  away  tke  kingdom  of  Armenia,  BOOK 
which  had  been  alfigned  to  Mithridates  by  the      ^*^- 
j^oman  people. 

Pollio,  the  commander  in  chief,  afre6^ed  to 
^read  the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy  ;  and  Rha- 
damiftus,  pleading  the  orders  of  his  father,  ftill 
VLTged  on  the  liege.  In  this  diftrefs,  Cafperius, 
t,he  centurion,  flipulated  a  celTation  of  arms,  and 
left  the  garrilon,  in  order  to  have  an  interview 
with  Pharafmanes,  and  deter  him  from  prolecut- 
ing  the  war.  If  his  endeavours  failed,  he  refolv- 
ed  to  proceed  with  expedition  to  Ummidius 
Q^adratus,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  in  order 
to  make  that  governor  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
pf  affairs,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  prQceed- 

ing- 

2[LVI.  The  centurion  had  no  fooner  left  the 
l^ce,  than  Pollio  felt  himfelf  at  liberty  to  a6t 
without  controul.  He  advifed  Mithridates  to 
compromife  the  quarrel,  and  end  the  war  by  a 
regular  treaty.  He  urged  the  ties  of  natural  af- 
feSioa  between  brothers,  and  the  rights  of  feni- 
ority,  which  preponderated  in  favour  of  Pharaf- 
manes. He  added,  that  "  Mithridates  was,  in 
"  fa6l,  the  fon-in-law  of  his  brother,  and,  at  the 
"  fame  time,  uncle,  and  father-in-law  to  Rhada- 
"  miflus.  The  Iberians  were  fuperior  in  niini- 
"  ber,  and  yet  willing  to  accede  to  terms  of  pa- 
"  cification.  The  perfidy  of  the  Armenians  was 
"  become  proverbial.  Pent  up  in  a  fortrel's,  ill 
"  fupplied  with  provifions,  he  could  not  hope  tq 
"  hold  out  much  longer.  In  that  diftrefs,  what 
**  room  was  left  for  deliberation  ?  Peace,  oa  rea- 
"  fonable  terms,  was  preferable  to  a  deftrudlive 
"  war."     . 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  by  C^lius  Pol- 
lio ;  but  Mithridates  fufpetSied  the  counfels  pf  a 
lijyi,  whp  had  fe<(te9d  one  of  the  royal  concu- 
T^  bines. 
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BOO  K  bines,  and  fheun  himfelf  a  venal  tool,  ready  at 
Ihc  beck  of  the  higheft  bidder,  to  commit  any 
crime  however  atrocious.  Meanwhile,  Cafperf- 
us  reached  the  court  of  Pharalmanes.  He  expof- 
tulatcd  uith  that  monarch,  and  prefled  him  to 
raife-the  ficgc.  The  politic  king  amufed  the  cen- 
turion with  plaufible  anfwers.  He  talked  in 
equivocal-terms,  and  drew  the  bufniefs  into  a  ne- 
gociation,  while  his  fecret  difnatchf  s  urged  Rha- 
damiftus,  by  any  means,  and  without  delay,  to 
make  himlelf  mafter  of  the  place.  Poliio  railed 
the  price  of  his  treachery,  and  Rhadamiflus 
complied  with  his  terms.  In  confequence  of 
their  bargain,  the  governor,  by  corrupt  practices, 
contrived  to  make  the  loldiers  demand  a  capitu- 
lation, and,  if  not  granted,  to  threaten  one  and 
all  to  abandon  the  place.  Mithridates,  in  that 
extremity,,  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  a  con- 
grefs,  and  went  out  of  the  garrifon. 

XLVn.  Rhadamistus  advanced  to  meet  him. 
He  ruihed  to   the   king's  embracfe  ;  he  offered 
every  mark  of  dut}^  and  refped  to  his  uncle  and 
his  father-in-law  ;  and,  by  a  folemn  oath,  afliired 
him  that  he  v/ould  not  at  any  time  employ  either 
fword  or  poifon  againfl  his  life.     He  decoyed 
Mithridates  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  he 
faid  a  facrifice  was  prepared,  to  ratify  the  treaty 
in  the  prefence  of  the  gods.     Among  the  eaftern 
kings,  whenever  they  enter  into  mutual  engage- 
ments, a  peculiai'  cuflom  prevails  :  the  contrafl- 
ing  parties  take  each  other  by  the  right  hand,  and 
with  a  ligature  bind   their  thumbs  together,  till 
the  blood  is  forced  to  the  extremities,  and  with 
a   night  puncture  finds   a   vent.     As    it  gufhes 
forth,  the  kings  appiy  their  mouths   to  the  ori- 
fice, and  fuck  each   other's  blood.     The  treaty, 
in    this   manner,  receives   the    higheft   fandtion, 
f:gaed,  as  it  were,  \vith  the  bltxid  of  th«  parties. 

On 
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On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  perfon,  whofe  office  ^  O^O  i^ 
it  was  to  tie  the  knot,  pretending  to  have  made  a  ' 

falfe  ilep,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mithridates,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  his  knees,  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
A  crowd  rulhed  in  and  bound  the  proftrate  king 
with  fetters.  A  chain  was  faftened  to  his  foot, 
and  in  that  condition  (efteemed  by  thofe  nations 
the  higheft  difgrace)  he  was  dragged  along  with 
brutal  violence.  The  populace,  refentir.g  the 
grievances  which  they  had  fuffered  under  an  op~ 
preflive  and  defpotic  reign,  infuked  him "  with 
vulgar  fcurrility,  and  even  with  blows.  1  hiuk- 
ing  men  beheld  the  fad  reverie  with  compaffion. 
The  wife  of  the  unhappy  monarch  followed  with 
her  children,  and  filled  the  place  with  lhric:ks 
and  lamentations.  They  were  ail  fecured  in  co- 
vered carriages,  apart  from  each  other,  till  the 
pleafure  of  Pharafmanes  fhould  be  known.  Lull 
of  power  was  the  paliion  of  that  prince.  For  a 
brother  and  a  daughter  not  one  tender  fentiment 
remained-  He  ordered  them  to  be  put  to.  death  ; 
but,  though  inured  to  crimes,  not  iii  his  hght. 
Rhadamiftus  obferved  his  oath  with  a  pious 
fraud,  that  added  to  his  guilt.  He  had  bound 
himfelf  not  to  ufe  eitlier  fvvord  or  poifon  ;  but  he 
fmothered  his  uncle  under  ^  load  of  clothes,  and 
by  that  evafion  fatisfied  the  religion  of -a  mur^ 
derer.  The  children  of  the  unhappy  monarch 
bewailed  the  iofs  of  their  father,  and,  for  that 
crime,  were  maiTacred. 

XLVHI.  This  a6l  of  treachery,  and  the  mur- 
ders that  followed  it,  were  foon  made  known  to 
Quadratus.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  al- 
ter dating  that  the  enemies  of  the  deceafed  king 
were  in  pofTefiion  of  his"-  dominions,  the  point 
which  he  fubmitted  to  corllidcration  was,- Whe- 
ther, in  that  copjundure,  vindiiSlive  meafures 
were  advifable.     Few  at '  the  meetir^   retained  a 
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B 'b  tile  fenfe  of  public  honour.     Maxims  of  policy  and 
,    •^^^-     leif-interefi:  weighed  with   the  majority.     *'  Th« 
A  U,  C.  "  g"'^"^'"  t^^y  ^''-id,  "  of  foreign  nations  gave  a 
804.     "  folid   advantage   to  the   empire,  and  for  that 
A.  D.     '^  reafoh  ought  to  be  a  fource  of  joy.     To  foment 
5'-      "  divifions  among  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  the 
"  trueft  wifdom  ;  and,  with  that  view,  the  crown 
"  of  Armenia  had   been  often,  with  a   fhow  of 
*'  genercfity,  dealt   out  by   the  emperor  as  the 
"  fpecial  gift  of  the  Roman  people.     Let  Rhada- 
"  millus  hold  his   ill-gotten  power  ;  he  will  hold 
*'  it  V.  ith  infam)^  and  the   execration   of  maii- 
*'  kind  :  while  he  owes  his  elevation  to  his  crimes, 
*'  he  will  effetftually  fcrve  the  intcrefts  of  Rome." 
This    reaioning  prevailed.     The  council,  howe- 
ver,   wifhed   to   lave    appearances.     That    thej 
might  not  be  thought  to  countenance  a  foul  tranf- 
a<flion,  which  might  afterwards  provoke  the  em- 
peror to   iflue  contrary  orders,  it  was  agreed  to 
lend   dil'patchcs   to  Phar-afmanes,  requiring  him 
forthwith   to    evacuate  Armenia,  and  recall   hii 
fon. 

XLIX.  Is  that  juinflure  Julius  Pelignus,  with 
the  title  of  procurator,  commanded  In  Cappado- 
cia  ;  a  man,  v.hom  all  orders  of  the  people  be- 
held wilh  contempt  and  derifion.  The  deformi- 
ty of  his  perfon  excited  ridicule,  and  the  quali- 
tie's  of  his  mind  correfponded  with  his  outwar(i 
figure.  He  had  lived,  notwithftanding,  in  the 
clofeft  intimacy  with  Claudius,  at  the  time  when  ' 
that  prince,  as  yet  a  private  man,  paffed  the  hour$, 
of  a  ftupid  and  lifilefs  life  in  the  company  of 
buffoons.  Pelignus,  in  a  fit  of  vain-glory,  un- 
dertook to  recover  Armenia.  Ha\ing  drawn  to-- 
gether  the  auxiliaries  of  the  province,  he  march* 
ed  iat  the  head  of  his  forces,  and,  in  his  route, 
plundered  the  aTHei?,  as  if  the  war  was  with  them, 
iTilVcad  of  the  Iberians.     Harafled  by  the   fuddeh 

incurfioiis 
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ncurfions  of  the  barbarians,  and  deferted  by  his  B  O  O  iv 
bllowers,  he  was  left  without  reiource.     In  that  ^^^^^Z,;,.^ 
liftrefs,  he    fled  to  Rhadaniiftus.     Bribery  foon  /^.  u.  C. 
»urchafed  a  man  of  his  defcription.     He  advifed      S04.. 
he  prince  to  alTume  the  regal  diadem,  and  aiTiil-    '^-  ^^ 
d,  under   arms,  at  the  coronation,  at  once  the      ^^' 
iithor  of  the  meafure,  and  the  loldier  to  fupport 
|:.     A  proceeding  fo  vile  and  infamous  could  not 
pie  long  unknown  to  the  eaftern  nations.     The 
hara6ler  of  the  Roman  generals  might,  by  con-    - 
jquence,  fink  into  contempt  ;  and  therefore,  to 
/ipe  off  the  diigrace,  Helvidius  Prifcus  was  fent 
t  the  head  of  a  legion,  with  orders  to  aft  as  exi- 
encies  might  require.     That  oflicer  ].?  elfed  for- 
'ard  with  expedition.     He  pafTed  mount  Taurus.^ 
nd,  in  the  courfe  of  his  march,  reftored  the 
ublic  trancuillity,  not  lo  much  by  the  terror  of 
is  arms  as  by  the  m  ifdom  and  moderation  of  his 
ounciJs.     There  was  realon,  however,   to   fear 
lat  his  approach  v,  ould  give  jealou fy  to  tlie  Par- 
lians.     To   avoid    a    rapture  with   that  people, 
felvidius  was   ordered  to  return  v.ith  his  arm/ 
ito  Syria. 

L.  Voi.OGF.SEs  thought  it  a  fair  opportamty  to 

:|;cover'.the  kingdom  of  Armenia.     His  anceftors 

lad  fwaj^ed  the  I'ceptre  of  that  coiunry,  and  no\r 

foreign  invader,  by  guik  and  treacijery,  uiurp- 

!d   the    crown.     The  Parthian  king  iaw  his  own 

rother  Tiridates  deprived  of  power.     His  pride 

Duld  not  brook  that  any  pait  of  his  family  fllouid 

e  left  in  that  humble  condition.     Determined  to 

ethrone  the  ufurper,  and  inveft  his  brother  Ti- 

dates  with  the  regal  diadem,  he  put  himlelf  at 

:ie  head  of  a   powerful   army.     The  Iberians, 

itHout  hazarding  a  battle.  Bed  before  the  Par- 

lian  moDarch.     Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the 

-vo  principal   cities   of  Armenia,  opened  their 

ates  to  the  invader.     The  inGiemeacy  of  the 

wijiter 
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BOOK  winter  fcafon,  and  the  want  of  due  attention  to 
^^^^^-     provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  an  army,  brought 
/^  U  Q    on  a  famine,  and,  by  confequence,  an  epidemic 
804.      dilealb.     Vologefes  was  obliged  to    abandon   his 
A.  L).     enterprife.    Armenia  was  once  more  left  defence- 
s'*     lefs.     Rhadamiftus  feized    his  opportunity,  and 
returned  to  his  dominions,  elate  with  pride,  and 
fired  with  rcicntment  againfl  a  people    who   had 
already   betrayed   him,  and  with   their  national 
inconftancy  were  ready  on  the  firfl  occafion  to 
repeat  their  treachery.     He  mounted  the  throne; 
but  the  people,  though  inured  to  fervitude,  grew 
impatient  of  the  yoke.     They    reiblved   to   de- 
pofe  the  u  fur  per,  and  in  a  body  ruflied  forward, 
fword  in  hand,  to  inveft  the  palace. 

LI.  Rhadamistus  was  obliged  to  confult  hij 
fafety  by  flight.  He  efcaped  with  his  wife,  and 
both  owed  their  lives  to  the  fpecd  of  their  horfes. 
The  queen  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
Her  dread  of  the  enemy,  confpiring  with  conju- 
gal affeftion,  ferved  to  animate  her  in  the  firft 
hurry  of  their  flight.  She  bore  the  fatigue  with 
AN'onderful  relolution.  Her  condition,  however, 
\vas  too  feeble  for  the  violence  of  fo  rapid  a  mo- 
tion. Seized  with  pains  in  her  womb,  and  un- 
able to  hold  out  longer,  flie  intreated  her  huf* 
band  to  end  her  mifery,  and,  by  an  honourable 
death,  prevent  the  iniults  of  impending  bond- 
age. Rhadarailtus  was  diflrafted  by  the  violence 
of  contending  pallionsj  he  clafped  her  in  his 
arms;  he  mpponed  her  drooping  fpirits,  and,  by 
every  tender  perfuafion,  exhorted  her  to  perfe- 
vere.  Her  virtue  charmed  him,  and  the  idea 
of  leaving  her  to  the  embraces  of  another, 
pierced  him  to  the  quick.  In  a  fit  of  dcfpair 
and  love,  he.  drew  his  fcymitar,  and,  with  a 
hand  already  imbrued  in  blood,  wounded  the 
fdol  of  his  heart.     In  that  condition  he  dragged 

her 
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ler  to  the  margin  of  the  Araxes,  and  dalhed  her  BOOK 
nto  the  river,  that  her  body    might    be   carried     ^'^• 
iway  by  the  current,  and   never   fall    into  the  ^    rp^ 
lands  of  his  enemies.     Having  th;is  difpofed  of    's'04. 
lis  wife,  he  fled  towards  Iberia,  and  purfued  his    A.  D. 
vay  to  his  father's  court.  5 '  • 

Meanwhile,  Zenobia  (fo  the  princefs  was  nam- 
d),  floating  gently  down  the  ftream,  was  feen 
>y  the  fliepherds  on  the  fmooth  iurface  of  the 
^ater,  ftruggling  in  diftrefs,  and  ftill  with  ma- 
ifeft  figns  of  life.  The  elegance  and  dignity 
■f  her  form  announced  a  perfon  of  ilhiftrious 
ank.  They  bound  up  her  wounds,  and  gave 
er  the  phyfic  of  the  flseld.  Having  foon  after 
earned  her  name,  and  the  ftory  of  her  fuffer- 
igs,  they  conveyed  her  to  the  city  of  Artaxata. 
Vom  that  place  fltie  was  conduced,  at  the  pub- 
c  expence,  to  the  court  of  Tiridates,  where 
le  was  gracioufly  received,  and  treated  with  all 
be  marks  of  royalty. 

LII.  During  the  confulfhip  of  Fauflus  Sylla  a.  U.  C. 
nd  Salvius  Otho,  an  accufation  was  let  on  foot     805. 
gainft    Furius   Scribonianus.     He   was  charged    ^-  ^• 
/ith  having  confulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the      ^'' 
3ngth  of  the  emperor's  reign,  and   condemned 
3  banifhment.     Junia  his  mother,  who  had  been 
3rmerly  driven  into  exile,  was  accufed   of  har- 
ouring  reientment,  and  ftill  feeling  with  indig- 
ation  the   feverity   of  her   fate.     Her  huiband 
'amillus,    the   father    of  Scribonianus,  had    le- 
ied  war  in  Dalmatian  and  obtained  his    pardon, 
'rom  that  circumfl:ance,  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
rom  a  fecond  inflance    of  clemency  to    a   difaf- 
edled   family,  Claudius   took  occafion  to   boafl 
'f  his  moderation.     The  unhappy  exile  did  not 
ong  furvive  his  fentenccj  but  whether  he  died 
)y  poilbn,  or  a   natural   death,  cannot  now  be 
cnown.     Reports  were  vanous  at  thetinie.    The 
lilrologers   and    mathematicians    were  banifhed 
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B  O^O  K  out  of  Ivily,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  full  of 
^^^'     rigour,  but  ending  in  nothing.     In  a  Ipeech  to 

j^  U  C    ^^^  fathers  Claudius  beftowed  great  commeuda- 

805.      tion  on  luch  of  the  members  of  that  alTembly  as 

A,  D.     abdicated  their  rank  on  account  of  their  narrow. 

5^'      circumflances.     Some   were  unwilling    to   with' 

draw  their  names,  but  they  were  all  degraded  a'S 

obfiinate  men,  who  to  their  poverty  added  pride 

and  infolence. 

LIII.  During  thefe  tranfa6^ions,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  fenate  for  a  law  to  inflift  certain 
penalties  on  fuch  women  as  Ihould  difparage 
themfelves  by  intermarrying  with  flaves.  The  fe-r 
nate  decreed,  that  all  who  defcended  to  fo  meari 
an  ad,  without  the  confent  of  the  Hiafter  of  the 
flave,  fhould  be  conlidered  as  perfons  who  had 
forfeited  their  rank,  and  paffed  into  a  ftate  of 
flavery;  if  the  mafter  confented,  his  approba- 
tion fhould  operate  as  a  manumiflion  only.  The. 
honour  of  this  regulation  the  emperor  afcribed- 
to  Pallas,  and  thereupon  Barea  Soranus,  conful 
ele6l,  moved,  that  the  author  of  fo  wife  a  mear 
fure  fhould  be  rewarded  Avith  praetorian  orna- 
ments, and  a  funi  of  fifteen  million  of  fefterces. 
By  way  of  amendment  to  the  motion,  Cornelius 
Scipio  propofed  that  public  thanks  fhould  be 
given  to  a  man,  who  derived  his  origin  from  the 
ancient  kings  Of  Arcadia,  and,  not\vithfi:anding 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  condclcended  to  be 
clafTed  among  the  miniflers  of  the  emperor. 
Claudius  informed  the  fenate,  that  Pallas  was" 
content  with  honours,  and  felt  no  ambition  to 
emerge  from  his  flate  of  poverty.  A  decree  was- 
engraved  on  brafs  (^0,  exhibiting  to  the  public 
eye  a  panegyric  on  the  moderation  of  a  manu- 
mitted Have,  who  had  amaffed  no  lefs  than  three 
hundred  million  of  feflerces,  and;  with  that  fum 
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jQ  his  pocket,  could  give  fo  ftriking  an  example  BOOK 
[if  ancient  pariimony.  -^^^• 

I  LTV.  Pallas  had   a  brother    known  by   the  ^   U  q- 
jame  of  Felix,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  go-     S05. 
ernor  of  Judaea.     This  man   did   not  think  it   ^-  O. 
jeceffary  to  prefcribe  any  reiiraint    to   his  own      ^^• 
lefires.     He  confidered  his  connedion  with  the 
Imperor's  favourite  as  a  licenfe  for  the  worfl:  of 
rimes.     The  jews,  it  is  true,  with  a  fpirit   little 
lort  of   open    rebellion,    had    refufed,  in  the 
sign  of  Caligula,  to   place    the   ftatue    of  that 
mperor  in  the  temple.     Intelligence  of  his  death 
rrived  foon  after;  but  even  that  event   was    not 
ifficient  to  allay  the   ferment.     Future    princes 
light  have  the  fame  ambition,  and  the  dread   of 

limilar  order  kept  the  province  in  agitation, 
elix  inflamed  the  difcontents  of  the  people  by 
nproper  remedies;  and  Ventidius  Cumanus,  to 
horn  a  part  of  the  province  Was  committed, 
'as  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  wicked  projed. 
'he  Galilssans  were  under  the  controul  of  Cu- 
lanus;  Felix  governed  the  Samaritans.  Thofe 
,vo  nations,  always  fierce  and  turbulent,  were 
t  variance  with  each  other,  and  now,  when  thev 
efpifed  their  governors,  their  animofity  broke 
ut  with  redoubled  fury. 

They  v^'aged  a  predatory  war;  laid  wafte  each 
thers  lands,  rufhed  from  their  ambufcade  to 
idden  encounters,  and,  at  times,  tried  their 
rength  in  regular  engagements.  The  plunder 
f  the  war  was  given  up  to  their  rapacious  gover- 
ors,  who,  therefore,  "connived  at  the  mifchief. 
"he  diforders  of  the  province  grew  to  an  alarm- 
-g  height,  infomuch  that  the  two  governors 
/ere  forced,  at  laf!:,  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  in 
Tder  to  quell  the  tumult.  The  JeWs  refifted, 
nd  numbers  of  the  Roman  foldiers  were  maffa- 
red  iu  the  frav.  QuadratUs,  v^ho  commanded 
II   2  iu 
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BOOK  in  Syria,  faw  the  danger  of  an  iiiipending  \vai 
•  and,  to  rcfioie  the  public  tranquillity,  advanc- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  forces-  The  infurgents, 
\vho  role  in  arms  againfl  the  Roman  foldiers> 
were  punifhed  with  death.  That  meafure  was 
foon  decided  ;  but  the  conduft  of  Felix  and 
Cumanus  held  the  general  in  iuipcnfe.  Clau- 
dius, duly  apprifcd  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
caules  from  wfiich  it  fprung,  fent  a  commilhon 
dire6ling  an  incjuiry,  with  power  to  try  and  pro- 
nounce judginent  on  the  two  provincial  niinii- 
ters.  1  o  make  an  end  of  all  difficuitiei^,  G'^.h- 
dratus  placed  Felix  on  the  tribunal  among  the 
judges,  and,  by  that  meafure,  fheltered  him 
from  his  enemies.  Cumanus  was  found  guili}- 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  both,  and  in  this 
manner  the  peace  of  the  province  was  reflorcd. 

LV.  CiLiciA  V. as  foon  after  thrown  into  con- 
\ulfions.  The  pcafants  of  that  country,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Clita:ans  (n),  a  wild  and  ia- 
\age  race,,  inured  to  plunder  and  fudden  com- 
motions, airemblcd  under  Trolobor,  a  ^arliko 
chief,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  fummit  oi 
a  mountain,  ficep,.  craggy  and  almofl  inaccefll- 
ble.  From  their  failncffcs  they  came  rufhing 
down  on  the  plain,  and,  flretching  along  the 
coafl,  attacked  the  neighbouring  cities.  The} 
};lundered  the  people,  robbed  the  merchants. 
i-.nd  utterly  ruined  navigation  and  commerce 
They  laid  liege  to  the  city  of  Ancxnurium,  and 
dirperfed  a  body  of  horfe,  fent  from  Syria,  uu 
(Icr  Curtius  L'evcrus,  to  the  relief  of  the  place 
With  that  detachment  the  freebooieis  dared  '.'• 
hazard  battle.  The  ground  being  ragged,  dif 
advantageous  to  cavalry,  and  convenient  only  : 
foot  foldiers,  the  Romans  were  lot.-.Uy  routv 
At  length  Antiochus,  the  reigning  king  of  tht 
country,  appealed  the  infurre«5tion.     ?^y  popubn 
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nvts  htr  gained  the  good   will    of  the  multitude,  BOOK 
and  proceeded  by  ftratagem  againft  their  leader.      "     ' 
The    confederates  being    ruined    by     difunion  >\.  u.  C. 
among  themielves,  Trolbbor,  with   his  principal     So^j. 
adherents,  was   put  to    derith.     By  conciliating    ^-  ^^• 
ineaiures  the  reft  ^^erc  brought  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
duty. 

LVI.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  between  the 
lake  Fucinus  and  the  river  Liris  {a),  a  paiTage 
ivas  cut  through  a  mountain.  That  a  work  of 
iich  mignilieence  (/^  iliould  be  feen  to  ad- 
k'antage,  Claudius  exhibited  on  the  lake  a  naval 
engagement,  in  imitation  of  Auguftus,  who 
i'ormed  an  artiiiciai  baton  on  the  banks  of  the 
fiber,  and  gave  a  I'pectacle  of  the  fame  kind, 
3ut  with  lighter  veffels,  and  an  inferior  number 
>f  mariners,  v'^hips  of  -three  and  even  four 
:-anks  of  oars  were  ec[uipped  by  Ciaudi-iis,  with 
10  lefs  than  nineteen  thoufand  armed  men  0.1 
Doard.  To  prevent  a  deviation  from  the  fight, 
:he  lake  was  fenced  round  Avith  rafts  of  timber 
V),  leaving  the  intermediate  fpace  wide  enough 
;o  give  free  play  to  the  oars;  ample  room  for 
;he  pilots  to  difplay  their  fkili,  and,  in  the  at- 
ack,  to  exhibit  the  various  operations  of  a  fea 
ight.  The  prsetorian  guards  ilood  on  the  rafts 
^f  timber,  ranged  in  their  I'everal  companiL\s. 
[n  their  front  redoubts  were  raifed,  with  proper 
engines  for  throwing  up  maff}'^  ftoaes  and  j^Jl 
dnds  of  niiiTive  weapons.  The  reft  of  the  lake 
was  aifigned  to  the  Ihips.  I'he  mariners  and 
combatants  filled  the  decks.  An  incredible  mul- 
titude of  fpeftators  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  even  from  Rome,  attracted  by  the  Ipec^lacle, 
or  with  a  view  to  pay  their  court  to  the  emperor, 
crowded  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The 
banks,  the  riling  ground,  the  ridge  of  the  adja- 
Pfut  hills,  prelented  to   the   eve    a    magniticeat 

fcene. 
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BOOK  fcene,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.     Claudius 

^^^'      and  Agrippina  prefided  at  the  fhow  ;  the  prince 

A  U  C  ^^  ^  fuperb  coat  of  mail,  and  the  emprefs    in  a 

805.     fplendid  mantle,  which  was  a  complete  tifliie  of 

A.  D.     entire   gold  {d).     The   fleet    was   manned  with 

5-'      malefadtors;    but    the    battle,   neverthelefs,  was 

fought  with  heroic  bravery.    After  many  wounds, 

and  a  great  etfulion  of  blood,  to  favour  a  fet  of 

men  who  had   performed    feats  of  valour,  the 

furvivors  were  excufed  from  fighting  to  deftruc- 

uon. 

LVII.  The  whole   of  this    magnificent   fpcc- 

tacle   being    concluded,    the    channel     through 

which  the  waters  flowed  was  laid  open,  and  then 

it  appeared  with  what  little    fkill   the  work  \\?i^ 

executed.     The  bed  was  not  funk  deep   enough 

to  gain  a  level  either  with  the  middle  or  the   ex 

tremities  of  the   lake.     It   was  found   neceffar) 

to  clear  away  the  ground,  and  give  the   curreui 

a  freer  courfe.     The  work  was  finifhed  with   ex 

pedition,  and,  to  attra<5l  a  multitude   of  fpe^ta 

tors,  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  lake,  fo  con- 

Urudled  as  to  admit  a  foot  engagement.     On  thi; 

prodigious  platform  a  fhow  of  gladiators  was  ex 

hibited.     Near  the  mouth  of  the  lake  afumptuou; 

banquet  was  prepared;  but  the  fpot  was  ill-chofen 

The  weight  of   a    vafl  body  of  water   ruflilnc 

down  with  irreliflible  force,  carried    away   tht 

contiguous  parts    of  the   works,  and    fhook   tJh( 

whole  fabric.    Confufion  and  uproar   filled   th( 

place.     The  roar  of  the  torrent,  and  the    noifi 

of  materials  tumbling  in,  fpread  a  general  alarm 

Claudius  fl:ood  in  aftonifhment.     Agrippina  feiz 

ed  the  moment  to  accufe  NarcifTus,  who  had   th( 

direAion  of  the  whole.     She   imputed  the   mif- 

chief  to  his  avarice.     The  favourite  made  repri 

fals  on  the  charadlcr  of  Agrippina,  condemning 

withou! 
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without  referve,  the  impotence  of  a  female  fpirit,  BOOK 
her  overbearing  pride,  and  boundlefs  ambition.     ^__2'^^' 

LVIII.  Decimus  Junius  and  G^i^intus  Hate-  a  U  C 
rius  fucceeded  to  the  confulfhip.  la  the  courfe  806 
of  the  3'ear  Nero,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  ^-  '^• 
iixteen,  was  joined  in  marriage  to  06lavia,  the  53- 
emperor's  daughter.  To  grace  his  chara6ler 
with  the  fame  of  liberal  fcience  and  the  powers 
of  eloquence,  he  undertook  the  caufe  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ilium.  Ihe  young  orator  began 
with  a  dedu<flion  of  the  Roman  people  from  a 
Trojan  origin,  ^^neas,  the  founder  of  the  Ju- 
lian family,  and  other  paffages  drawn  from  anti- 
quity, but  in  their  nature  fabulous,  ferved  to 
embellifli  his  diicouiie.  lie  fuCceeded  for  his 
clients,  and  obtained  an  entire  exemption  from 
impofts  of  every  kind.  He  was  advocate  alfo 
for  the  colony  of  the  Bolognians,  who  had  lately 
fulfered  by  iire.  By  the  rhetoric  of  their  pleader 
they  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thopfand 
fefterces.  The  Rhodians,  in  like  manner,  v/ere 
obliged  to  his  talents.  That  people,  after  ma- 
ny viciffitudes,  fometimes  in  full  poiTeffiou  of 
their  privileges,  and  occalionally  deprived  of 
all,  as  they  happened  to  be  friendly  or  adverie 
to  the  Roman  arms,  had  their  rights  confirmed 
in  the  ampleft  manner.  The  city  of  Apamea, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  owed 
to  the  eloquence  of  their  advocate  a  I'ufpenfion  of 
all  dues  for  the  term  of  iive  years. 

LIX.  In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  conduct  cf 
Claudius,  under  the  management  of  the  wife, 
prefented  a  contraft  of  cruelty  to  all  thefe  a-fis 
of  benevolence.  Agrippina  panted  for  the  gar- 
dens of  Statilius  Taurus.  Heliad  been  procon- 
ful  of  Africa,  and  polTeired  a  brilliant  fortune. 
Tarquitius  Prifcus  had  ferved  under  him  as  his 
lieutenant.     At  the  inlligation  of  Agrippina,  this 

man 
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B  O  O  K  ^nan  preferred  a  charge  againft   his   fuperior  of- 
._^^J:_,  licer,  founded    on   fome    articles    of    extortion, 
A.  U.  C.^^^  reftiiig  chiefly  on  the  pradice  of  magic   art^ 
8oM.      Taurus  was  fired  uith  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
A.  U.    of  his   colleague.      Seeiug   himfelf   devoted   to' 
>^*      deilrudiori,  he  refolved  not  to  wait  the  final  fen- 
ten  cc,  and  with  his  own   hand   delivered  himfelf 
from  the  malice  of  his   enemies.     The  profecu- 
tor  was  expelled  the    fenatc.     The   members  of 
that   affembl)-,    detefting   the   treachery   of  this 
vile  informer,  carried  their  point,  in  fpite  of  the 
arts  and  fccret  influence  of  Agrippina. 

LX.  In  the  CQurfe  of  this  year,  the  emperor 
gave  to  his  favourite  political  maxim  the  force  of 
a  law.  He  had  been  often  heard  to  fay,  "  that 
''  the  judicial  reiblutions  of  the  imperial  pro- 
"  curators  ought  to  be,  in  their  fcveral 
"  provinces,  of  as  high  authority  as  if  they  had 
"  been  pronounced  by  himfelf."  To  fhew  that 
this  was  not  fpoken  in  vain,  the  doctrine  v/as 
confirmed  by  a  decree  that  carried  the  principle 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  By  a  regulation 
made  by  Auguftus,  the  Roman  knights  uho  rul- 
ed the  provinces  of  /Egypt,  were  empowered, 
in  all  cafes,  to  hear  and  determine  with  as  full 
authority  as  the  magifirates  of  Rome.  The  rule 
was  afterwards  extended  to  other  provinces,  and, 
even  at  Rome,  the  jurildii'tion  of  the  knights 
ojubraced  a  variety  of  queft:ons,  which  till  then 
were  cognizable  by  the  prattor  only.  Claudius 
ejilarged  ij>e  powers  of  his  favourites,  and  final- 
Iv  vcTtcd  in  that  body  the  judicial  authority, 
w'iiit  h  had  been  for  ages  the  caufe  of  civil  com- 
motions ;  ior  which  the  people  had  fhed  their 
blood;  and  which,  in  thofe  memorable  ftruggles,' 
w.rs  given  by  the  Seiupronian  law  (..')  to  the 
,cf.n.!r .Irian  order,  til),  in  iome  time  afterward--, 
ih':  Servilian  law  rcftored   it  to  the    fenate.     T; 
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the  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla  this  was  the  BOOK 
caufe  of  that  fierce  contention  ;  but,  in  thoie  tur-  ,^__^'^' 
bulcnt  times,  the   different  orders   of  the    ftatc  p^^  jj    q 
were  engaged  in  factions  againii  each  other.  The      8c6. 
party  that  prevailed,  called  itfelf  the  Public,  and    ^^-  1^- 
made  laws  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth.       53- 
Caius   Oppius   and  Cornelius  Ealbus,  Ibpported 
by  7\uguftus,  were   the   firit   who  decided   the 
rights  of  v.-ar  and  peace.    To  mention,  after  them, 
the  names  of  Matius,  Vedius,  and  others  of  the 
equeftrian  order,  feems   now  entirely  needlefs  j 
iince  we  find  the  enfranchifed  Haves  of  Claudius, 
men  no  higher  than  mere  domefbc  lervants,  raif- 
ed  to  a  level  with  the  prince,  and  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  laws. 

LXl.  A  GRANT  to  the  people  of  Coos  f'ij,  of 
a  general  immunity  from  taxes,  was  the  next 
meafure  propcied  by  the  emperor.  He  introduc- 
ed the  queflion  with  a  fplendid  account  of  their 
ancient  origin.  "  The  Argives,  or,  at  leaft, 
"  Cceus,  the  father  of  Latona,  firfl  fettJed  on 
"  the  illand.  yEfculapius  arrived  foon  after,  and 
"  carried  with  him  the  invention  cf  medicine. 
"  That  ufeful  fcience  continued:  in  his  family 
"  through  a  long  line  of  defcendants."  Ke  men- 
tioned by  name  the  fevera;  pcifons  in  regular  fuc- 
celTion,  and  the  period  of  time  in  which  they 
fiourifhed.  He  added,  that  Zenophoii,  his  own 
ph}  fician,  was  defcended  from  that  illullrious  fa- 
mily. The  exemption,  tlierefore,  now  re<-]'-ielled 
by  a  man  of  iuch  difringuilhcd  eminence,  ought 
to  be  granted,  in  favour  of  an  illand  fo  famous  in 
flory,  to  the  end  that  the  inhabir.ints,  free  from 
every  burthen,  might  dedicate  themfclvcs  alto- 
gether to  the  V, oiihip  of  their  Ciod-  A  n.ore 
iubfU'-itia!  plea  of  merit  lui^ht  have  been  urjTcd 
in  their  favoir.  Ti:e}'  could  boafi,  with  truth, 
cf  inigular   fervices  done   lo   the    Roinan:.,  and 

cculd 
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BOOK  could  ftt  forth  the  vi6lories  obtained  by  their  af- 
^^^-     fifiancc  ;  but   Claudius,  with    his    ufual  facility, 

A.  ILc"'  ^^^^^  to  gratify  the  M-ifhes  of  an  individual,  and, 
Sc(i.     in  his  opinion,  the   favour   uhich  he   conferred 
A.  D.    ought  not  to  be  varnifhed  with  confiderations  of 
55-      a  public  nature. 

LXII.  The  deputies  from  Byzantium  (a)  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  fenate.  They 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  rates  and 
duties  under  v.hich  they  laboured.  They  relied 
on  the  merit  of  having  been,  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome.  They  traced 
the  jiiftory  of  their  fervices  from  the  war  in  Ma- 
cedonia, when  the  king  of  that  country,  on  ac- 
count of  his  degenerate  charader,  v/as  called 
Pfeudophilippus,  or  Philip  the  Falle  (/>).  They 
alleged,  moreover,  the  fuccours  which  they  fent 
againft  Antiochus  (c)  ;  againft  Perfcs,  and  Arif- 
tonicus ;  the  affiftance,  which  they  gave  to  An- 
thony (ci)  in  the  piratic  war,  and,  afterwards,  to 
Sylla,  to  LucuUus,  and  Pompey.  Nor  did  they 
omit  their  zeal  for  the  Casl'ars  at  the  time  when 
they  entered  Byzantium,  and  found  not  only  a 
free  pafTagc  for  their  fleets  and  armies,  but  like- 
wife  a  fafe  conveyance  for  their  provifions  and 
military  ftores. 

LXIII.  Byzantium,  it  is  well  known,  ftands 
at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  on  the  narrow  ftrait 
that  feparates  Europe  from  Afia.  The  city  was 
built  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  led  to  the  fpot  by 
the  Pythian  Apollo.  They  confulted  that  ora- 
cle about  the  proper  place  for  a  new  city,  and 
received  for  anfwer,  that  they  fhouid  choofe  a 
foundation  dire6ily  oppofite  to  the  territory  of  the 
blind.  The  advice,  though  dark  and  myfleriour, 
pointed  the  people  of  Chalccdon  (a),  the  firit 
adventurers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  who  had 
their  opportunity  to  feize  the  beft  fituation,  and, 

through 
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through  want  of  difcernnient,  chofe   the   worfl.  ^  O  (' k: 
Byzantium  enjoys  many  advantages  :  the  foil  is  ,__" 
fertile,  and  the  fea  abounds  with  fifn,  occafioned  y>^_  y  ^^ 
by  the   prodigious   ihoals,  that  pour  down  from      8c"6. 
the  Pontic   fea,  and,  to  avoid  the  rocks   which    A.  !-> 
lurk   beneath    the   waves   on   the    Chalcedonian      53- 
coaft,  make  diredly  to   the  oppolite  ihore,  and 
fall  into  the  bay  of  Byzantium.     The  filliery  was 
at  firft  a  great  branch  of  commerce.     In  procefs 
of  time,  the  trade  was  cramped  by  exceihve  im- 
pofitions  ;  and  to  be  relieved,   either  by  a  total 
extindlion,  or,  at  leaft,  a  reduftion  of  the  duties, 
was  now  the  prayer  of  their  petition.     Claudius 
was  inclined  to   favour  their  caufe  :  in   the   late 
wars  in  Thrace  and  Bofphorus,  they  had  fullered 
heavy   lofTes  ;  and  it    was,  therefore,  proper  to 
grant  them  a  compenfation.     They  v/ere  accord- 
ingly freed  from  all  duties  for  the  term  of  iive 
years. 

LXIV.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Marcus   Alinius  ^  _^-  ^' 
and   Manius   Acilius,  a   fucceffion   of  prodigies    j^  j) 
kept  the  minds  of  men  in  conftant  dread  of  fome      54. 
violent   convulfion  in  the   ftate.     The  tents  and 
enfigns  of  the  foldiers  were  fet  on  fire  by  a  flalh 
of  lightning  ;  a  fwarm  of  bees  fettled  on  the  ca~ 
pitol;  women  were  delivered  of  monftrous  births  ; 
and  a  pig,  as  foon  as  farrowed,  had  the  talons  of 
a  hawk.     It  happened,  at   this   time,  that   every 
order  of  the    magiflracy  was  fhort  of  its  proper 
number,  the  pubhc  having  lofl:  by  death,  Vvithin 
a  fcvv'  months,  a  quseilor,  an  sedile,  a  tribune,  a 
praetor,  and  a  conful.     This  was  reckoned  among 
the  prodigies.     Amidfc  the  conflernation  that  co- 
vered the  whole  city,  no  pcrfon  whatever  was  lo 
ferioufly  alarmed   as   Agrippina.      Claudius,     it 
feems,  had  faid  in  converfation,  that,  by  fome  fa- 
tality, it  had  been  his   conflant  let  to  bear,  for  a 
time,  the  irregularities  of  his  wives,  and^  in  the 

end 
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BOO  i;  end   to   puriiHi    them.     The  exnrenioa  fell  from 
,    \^  '_^^  him  in  hi^;  liquor.     Agrippina  knew  the  force  of 
A.  U   e.  ^^  3^<^  refolved  to  take  her  rnealbres  beforehand. 
ocy.      But  Domitia  Lepida,  whom  flTe  hat  id  for  female 
^-  ^-    realons.Mas  to  be  the firft devoted vii'tim.  She  was 
^"*'      the  daughter  of  the  younger  Antonia,  great  niece 
to   Auguflus,  and  fifter  to  Cncius  Domitius  (r/), 
the  firft  hufhand  of  the  emprefs.     Proud  of  thefe 
advantages,  Lepida  coniidered  herfelf  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  imperial  confort.     Their  age,  their 
l>eauty,  and  their  riches  v/ere  nearly  on  a  level  ; 
both  of  difTolutemamiers,  proud,  fierce,  lafcivious, 
and  in  their  vices,  no  lefsthau  their  views  of  ambi- 
tion, determined  rivals.     Which  of  them  fhould 
have  entire  dominion  over  the  mind  of  Nero,  the 
aunt  or  the  mother,  was  the  point  in  difpute  be- 
tween  them.     Lepida   made    her  approaches  to 
the   young   prince  by  affability  and  foftnefs  of 
manners.     H^r  liberality  and  endearing  tendcr- 
nefs  gained  the  aiieclions  of  the  prince.     Agrip- 
pina  behaved  with  the  authority  of  a  mother,  ea- 
ger to  grafp  the  imperial  dignity  for  her  ion,  and, 
when  die  gained  it,  unwillir.g  to   own  him   for 
her  fovereign. 

LXV.  A  CHARGE  was  framed  againfl:  Lepida, 
importing,  "  That  by  magic  arts  Hie  afpired  to 
"  the  emperor's  bed,  and,  by  neglecting  to  brl- 
*'  die  the  infolence  of  her  numerous  flaves  in  Ca- 
*■  libria,  jlie  ihewei  herfelf  an  enemy  to  the 
''  p<?ace  of  Italy."  She  v.-as  condemned  to  die. 
Narciifijs  endeavoured  to  avert  the  feutence  ;  but 
h's  efforts  v/crc  ineffectual.  That  minifter  had 
for  fome  time  beheld  Agrippina  with  deep  mif- 
truO.  He  law  through  her  defigr^s,  and,  to  his 
f"Iect  friends,  did  not  fcruple  to  declare,  "  That 
"  whatever  became  of  the  fucceflion,  Avhether 
''  it  devolved  on  Nero  or  iiritannicus,  the  dilem- 
''  ma  would  either  way  be  fatal  to  himfelf.     He 

''  \^as 
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*'•  was  b£)iir:d,  however,  to  the   emperor  by  ties  BOOK 
"  of  gratitude,  and  in  his  fervice  was  ready  to  lay     ■^^'• 
"  down  his  life.     It  was  by  his  couniels  that  Si-  ^T^^^. 
"  lius  and  Mcffalina  were  both  undone.     Should     '^.^  ' 
*'  Nero  lelze  the  fovereignty,  the  crimes  of  his    A.  D. 
*'  mother  might  bring  forward  the  fame  cataftro-       5+- 
*'  phe  ;  and  if  Britannicus  fucceeded  to  the  em- 
"  pire,  with  that  prince  he  had  no  claim  of  me- 
"  rit.     At  prefent,  a  flep-mother  plans  the  ruin 
"  of  the  imperial  houL".     To  look  on  in  fiience, 
*'  a  ad  yield   to  her   towering    ambition,  were  a 
"  more   flagitious   crime,  than  to  have  connived 
''  at  the  vices  of  the  emperor's  former  wife.    But 
*'  the  vices  of  the  former  wife  were  now  rene\^'ed 
*'  by    Agrippina.     Her     adulterous     commerce 
"  Vyith  Pallas  is  too  well  icnovv-n  ;  and  it  is  equal- 
*'  ly  known,  that   her   modefty,  her   fame,    her 
"  honour,  and  even  her  perfon,  all  are  fubfcrvient 
"  to  her  ambition."     huch  was  the  language    of 
Karcifl'us.     In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions  he  em- 
braced Britannicus  ;  he  hoped  to  fee  him  grow^ 
up    to   man's    eflate;  he    fixed   his  eyes  on  the 
prince  ;  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  the  gods,  de- 
voutly  praying   that  he  might  live  to  crulh  the 
enemies  of  his  father,  even  though  all,  who  took 
an   a61ive  part  againft    his  mother,    fiiould    be 
doom.ed  to  perifh  with  them. 

LXVI.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  diilractions,  Clau- 
dius was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  illnefs^  For  the  re- 
covery of  his  health  he  fet  out  for  Sinuefla  (^), 
to  try  the  effecl  of  a  milder  air,  and  the  falubrious 
waters  of  the  place.  Agrippina  thought  flie  hati 
now  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  black  defign 
which  Die  had  long  fiiice  harboured  in  her  bread. 
Inftruments  of  guilt  were  ready  at  her  beck,  hut 
the  choice  of  the  poifon  was  ftill  to  be  coufider- 
ed  :  if  quick  and  fudden  in  its  operation,  the 
treachery  would   be  manifefl  :  a   (low    corrofive 

would 
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BOOK  would  bring  on  a  lingering  death.     In  that  cafe, 
^^_f^^'     the  danger  was,  that  the  confpiracy  might,  in  the 
■\  U.  C   iiiterval,  be  detededjOr,  in  the  weaknel's  and  de- 
Soy,      cay  of  nature,  the  affedtions  of  a  father  might  re-.: 
A.  D.    turn,  and  plead  in  favour  of  Britaunicus.     She* 
H-      refoived  to  try  a  compound  of  new  and  exquilite 
ingredients,  luch  as  would  make  dirc611y  to  the 
brain,  yet  not  bring  on  an  immediate  diflblution. 
A  perfon  of  well-known  fkill  in  the  trade  of  poi- 
foning  was  chofen  for  the  buHnefs.     This  was  the 
famous  Locufta  ;  a  woman  lately  condemned  as  a 
dealer   in    clandeftine     pradiccs,    but    referved 
among  the  inllrum.cnis  of  flate  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  dark  ambition.     By  this  tool  of  iniquity 
the  mixture  was  prepared.     The  hand  to  admi- 
nifter  it  was  that  of  Halotus,  the  eunuch,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  \\'as  to  ferv(^  the  emperor's  table,  and 
tafte  the  viands  for  his  mafter. 

LXVII.  The  particulars  of  this  black  coufpi- 
racy  tranfpired  in  fome  time  after,  and  found 
their  way  into  the  memoirs  of  the  age.  We  are 
told  by  the  writers  of  that  day,  that  a  palatable 
dilh  of  mulhrooms  was  the  vehicle  of  the  poiiom 
The  effe6l  was  not  foon  perceived.  Through 
excefs  of  wine  or  the  flupidity  of  his  nature,  per- 
haps the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  Claudius  re- 
mained infcnfible.  An  effort  of  nature  followed, 
and  gave  him  fome  relief.  Agrippina  trembled 
for  herfelf.  To  dare  boldly  was  now  her  beft  ex- 
pedient. Rcgardlefs  of  her  fame,  and  all  that 
report  could  ipread  abroad,  (he  had  recoiirfe  to 
Zenophon,  the  phyfician,  whom  fhe  had  I'educed 
to  her  intereft.  Under  pretence  of  aflifting 
CLmdius  to  unload  his  ftomach,  this  man,  itis' 
faid,  made  ufe  of  a  feather  tinged  with  the  moft 
fubtle  poifon,  and  with  that  inftrument  fearched 
the  emperor's  throat.  With  the  truefpirit  of  an  af- 
faflin  lie  knew,  that,  in  atrocious  deeds,  a  feeble 

attempt 
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attempt  ferves  only  to  confound  the  guilty,  while  BOOK 

the  J.eed,  executed   v/ith    courage,  confuminates  ^ ^ 

all,  and  is  fure  to  earn  the  wages  of  iniquity.  j\  u.  c. 

LXVIII.  Meanwhile,   the   fenate   was    con-      807. 
vened,  and,  though  the  emperor  had   breathed    A-  ^° 
his   lafl,   the  conliils    and  the  pontiffs  joined  in      ^'^" 
vows  and  fupplications  for  his  recovery.     Medi- 
cal preparations  were  fiill   applied  to   a   lifelefs 
body,  and  the   farce   of  attending   the  fick  Vias 
continued,  till  proper  meafures  were    taken  for 
the  fucceiiion  of  Nero.     Agrippina,  with  a  de- 
jedled  mien,  affeded  to  fmk  under  the  weight  of 
afflidion.    She  looked  round  for  conlblation,  and 
feeing  Britannicus,  fhe  folded  him  in  her  arms, 
and  dalled  him,  with   expreffions   of  tenderneis, 
the  image  of  his  father.     She  detained  him  with 
fond  careffes,  and  never  fuffered  him  to  leave  the 
apartment.     With    the    fame   deceitful   arts   Ihe 
contrived  to  decoy  his  two  fillers,  Antonia  and 
Odavia.     The  avenues  of  the  palace  were  clofely 
guarded,  and,  at   intervals,  favourable    accounts       ^ 
of  the  emperor  were  iffued,  the  better  to  keep 
every  thing  in  fufpenfe,  and  amufe  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  ibldiers,  till  the  arrival  of  the  propi- 
tious moment,  promifed  by  the  Chaldaean  aflro- 
logers. 

LXIX.  At  length,  on  the  third  day  before  the 
ides  of  Odober  {a),  about  noon,  the  palace  gates 
were  thrown  open.  A  praetorian  cohort,  as  ufual, 
was  drawn  up  under  arms.  -Nero,  attended  by 
Burrhus,  made  his  appearance,  and,  on  a  fignal 
given  by  the  commanding  officer,  the  foldiers  re- 
ceived him  with  Ihouts  and  acclamations.  He 
was  immediately  put  into  a  litter.  Some  of  the 
foldiers,  we  are  told,  even  in  that  fcene  of  joy 
and  uproar,  looked  around  for  Britannicus,  and 
aflvcd  in  vain  for  that  unfortunate  prince.  None 
of  his  party  appearing,  they  yielded  to  the  im- 
»  pulfe 
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B  C  O  K  pulfe  of  the  moment.     Nero  wa<^  convened  to  the 
^'*-     camp.     He   addrefTed  the    foldicrs  in  a   fpeech 
^\  U  C    Suited  to  the  occafion,  and  promifed  a  donative, 
.S07.      equal  to  the  liberality  of  his  deceafed  father.     He 
A.  D.    was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Kome.     The  voice 
-^-      of  the  army  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate.     The 
provinces  acquiefced  without  reladlance.    Divine 
honours  were  decreed  to   the   memory  of  Clau- 
dius, and   funeral    ceremonies,    not   inferior   to 
the   magnificence  that  attended  the  remains  of 
Auguftus.     In  this  article,  Agrippina  was  willing 
to  vie  with   the  pomp  difplaj-ed  by    her  great- 
grandmother   Livia.     The    will  of  the  decealed 
emperor  was  not  read  in  public.    The  preference 
given  to  the  Ion  of  his  wife,  in  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  his  own  immediate  ifliie,  might  raife  a 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  and  alienate  the  affe61ions  of 
the  people. 
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ftiaded  from  it.     The  revenue  laii's  laid  open  to 
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Thefe  tranfaBions  pa/fed  in  four  years. 

Years  of  Rome — ef  Chrift  Confuls 

SoS         55     The  emperor  JSIero,  L.  Anti/lius 
Vetus. 

809  56     ^  Volufius  Saturninus,  P.  Cor- 

nelius Scipio. 

810  ^y     Nero,    id  time,    L.   Calpurnius 

Pifo. 
^\i         58     Neroy  ^d  time,  Valerius  Meffala. 
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1,  'nr^HE  new  reign  opened  with  the  murder  BO  OK 

*■  of  Junius  Silanus(«),  proconful  of  Alia.  ^^^^• 
The  deed  was  perpetrated,  by  the  contrivance  of  ^"^ 
Agrippina,  without  the  knowledge  of  Nero.  In 
the  charafter  and  conduft  of  Silanus  there  was 
nothing  that  could  provoke  his  fate.  Under  the 
preceding  emperors  he  had  led  a  life  fo  inadlive, 
that  he  fell  into  contempt,  and  was  called  by- 
Caligula,  "  The  Golden  Calf."  But  Agrippina 
had  cut  off  his  brother  Lucius  Silanus,  and  lived 
in  fear  of  the  vengeance  due  to  her  crime.  Her 
fon  Nero,  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion, 
Vvas  raifed  by  her  treacherous  arts  to  the  fovereigu 
power,  and,  in  oppofition  to  that  meafure,  the 
public  voice  was  loud  in  favour  of  Silanus,   a 

man 
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BOOK  man  every  way  qualified,  of  an  underftandmg; 
^^^^-  matured  by  years,  an  unblemifhed  charader,  by 
his  birth  illuflrious,  and  (what  was  then  of  great 
importance)  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Caelar. 
Silanus,  in  fad,  was  the  great  grandfon  of  Au- 
guftus.  Thefe  circumftauces  confpired  to  work 
his  ruin.  The  adors  in  this  dark  tranl'adion 
were  Publius  Celer,  a  Roman  knight,  and  Me- 
lius^ an  cnfranchiied  flave;  both  employed  in 
Afia  to  colledl  the  revenues  of  the  prijice.  At 
a  public  feafl  thefe  two  confpirators  adminiftered 
a  dole  of  poilbn  to  the  proconful  with  fo  little 
precaution,  that  fecrefy  clid  not  feem  to  be  worth 
their  care.  The  murder  of  NarcifTus,  the  freed-' 
man  of  Claudius,  was  difpatched  with  as  little 
ceremony.  The  quarrel  between  him  and  Agrip- 
pina  {b)  has  been  already  ftated.  He  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  there  confined  in  clofe  and  ri- 
gorous cuflcdy,  till,  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
want,  he  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  with  his  own 
hand.  Nero  \iifhed  to  prolong  his  days.  The. 
fecret  vices  of  the  prince,  though  they  had  not 
then  broke  out  into  adion,  inclined  him,  by  a 
wonderful  bias  of  nature,  to  favour  a  man  in 
whole  avarice  and  prodigality  he  faw  the  counter- 
part of  himfelf. 

II.  A  NUMKKR  of  other  vidlms  were  marked 
for  deftrudion  ;  and  Rome  would  have  been  a 
theatre  of  blood,  had  not  Afranius  Burrhus  and 
Annseus  Seneca  prevented  the  impending  danger. 
The  education  of  the  emperor  had  been  commit- 
ted to  thole  two  uiinifters;  both  high  in  power, 
and  yet  (unconnnon  as  it  is)  free  from  jealoufy; 
poflcfling  ditfcrcnt  talents,  united  by  fentimenr, 
and  each,  in  his  peculiar  province,  of  great  con- 
fideration.  Burrhus  gaAC  i!ie  prince  inftrudions 
hi  ihe  military  fcience,  and  the  aullerity  of  his 
rj-..inncrs  added  v>eight  to  his  prccepis.     Seneca 

taught 
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taught  the  principles  of  eloquence,  and  charmed  ^^^f^^ 
by  the  iuavity  of  his  manners.  The  two  precep- 
tors exerted  their  joint  endeavours  to  fix  in  the 
prince's  mind  the  principles  of  \'irtue,  or,  if  that 
could  not  be,  to  rellrain  his  youthful  pailions,  and 
by  moderate"  indulgence,  infufe  into  his  mind  i 
tafte  for  elegant,  if  not  innocent  pleafures. 

Agrippina  threw  difficulties  in  their  way. 
Fierce  with  all  the  paffions  that  attend  inordinate 
ambition,  fhe  was  fupported,  in  her  worft  de- 
figns,  by  Pallas,  that  pernicious  favourite,  who 
incited  Claudius  to  an  inceftuous  marriage,  and 
advifed  the  adoption  of  Nero;  two  fatal  mea- 
fures,  by  which  that  emperor  was  precipitated  to 
his  ruin.  But  it  was  not  in  the  temper  or  genius 
of  Nero  to  bend  to  the  politics  of  a  freedman ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  arrogance  of  Pallas,  w'ho 
afpired  above  himfelf,  gave  difguil  to  the  prince. 
Public  honours,  in  the  mean  time,  were  befto^ed 
with  a  lavifh  hand  on  the  emperor'^  nioth^r.  To 
a  tribune,  who,  according  to  the  military  prac- 
tice, alked  for  the  word,  Nero  gave  "  The  best 
OF  MOTHERS."  Two  liSiOTS,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  were  ordered  to  attend  her  peribn.  She 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  declared  the  prieftefs  of 
Claudius.  The  funeral  of  that  prince  was  per- 
formed with  all  the  pomp  of  cenforial  obiequies- 
He,  was,  afterwards,  added  to  the  number  of  the 

gods. 

III.  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration. 
He  reprefented,  in  the  brighteft  colours,  the  il- 
luftrious  birth  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  the 
number  of  his  conlulihips,  and  the  triumphal 
honours  of  his  anceftors.  On  thofe  topics  he 
dwelt  with  propriety,  and  commanded  attention. 
The  tafte  of  CLiudius  for  the  liberal  arts,  and  the 
undifturbed  tranquillity  that  prevailed  throughout 
his  rei^'4,  afforded   ample   room    for  panegyric, 

and 
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BO  O  Kand  the  orator  was  heard   with   pleafure.     Butj 
^^^^-    when  the  judgment  and  political  wifdom  of  Clau- 

V^jrV  dius  were  mentioned  with  prail'e  and  decorations 
'gQ*    ■  of  language,   the  ridicule  was  too  ftrong,    and 
A.  D.    none  could  refrain  from  laughter.     And  yet  thej 
54-      fpeech  was  written  by  Seneca,  in  a  flyle  of  ele- 
gance  peculiar  to  that  amiable  writer,  who  pof- 
feffed  a  vein  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  charmed  the 
tafte  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     It  was  ob- 
fened,  on  this  occafion,   by  men  advanced  in 
life,  who  love,  at  leifure,  to  compare  the  pad 
with  the  prefent  times,  that  of  all  the  emperors, 
Nero  was  the  firft  who  was   content   to   be  the 
organ    of  another's   eloquence.     In   Casfar    the 
di61ator  the  moll  eminent  orators  found  an  illuf^ 
trious  rival.     Auguftus  had  a  flow  of  language^ 
cafy,  clear,  and  copious,  well  fuited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prince.     Precifion   was  the  talent  of 
Tiberius;  and  if  his  meaning  Avas  fometimes  obr 
fcure,  it  was  when  he  chofe  to  be  dark  and  im- 
penetrable.    The  confufed  and  turbulent  genius 
of  Caligub  did  not  transfufe  itfelf  into,  his  dif* 
courfe.     Even  in  Claudius,  when  he  came  with  a 
fpeech  prepared  and  fludicd,  there  was  no  want 
of  elegance.     Nero,  in  the  prime  of  life,  took  a 
different   turn,    and,  with   lively  parts,    applied 
hinifelf  to  other  objects.     Engraving  (<v),  paint* 
ing,  mufic,  and  horremanfliip  were  his  favourite 
purfuits.     At  intervals  he  was  fond  of  poetry, 
and  his  verfes  iliewed  that  he   had,   at  leaft,   i 
tincture  of  letters. 

IV.  Having  played  the  part  of  a  public  mour- 
ner, Nero  made  bis  appearance  in  the  feuatc- 
He  began  with  a  fiorid  compliment  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers,  and  the  concurrent  fuffrages 
of  the  army,  v,  liich  raifed  him  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  added,  "  that  he  had  many  bright 
"  examples  to  excite  emulation,  and  in  his  coun- 
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cils    fuperior  wifdom   to  dire£l  his  condu61.  BOOK 
His  youth  had  not  been  engaged  in  civil  com-  _;^       , 
motions,  and  to  the  rage  of  contending  fa<5li-  a  U.  C 
ons  he  was,  by  confequence,  an   utter  ftran-      807. 
ger.     He  brought  with  him  no  private  aninio-    ^-  i^- 
'  hty,  no   fenfe  of  injuries,  no  motives   to  in-      5''^- 
'  fpire  revenge.     He  explained   the  fyllem   of 
'  government,  which   he   intended    to  purfue ; ' 
'  the    abufes  which  occafioned  difcontent    and 
'  murmurings  in  the  former  reign,  were  to  be 
*  reformed   altogether;  and,  in    particular,  the 
"  decifion  of  caufes,  he  was  determined,  fhould 
'  no  longer  depend  on  the   authority    of    the 
'  prince.     The  praftice  of  hearing  in  a   chani- 
'  berof  the  palace  ia)  the  accufer   and   the    ac- 
'  cufed,  and  thereby   fubjefting  the   lives    and 
'  fortunes  of  men  to  the  influence  of  a  few   fa- 
■'  vourites,  was  to  be  abolifhed.     In   his   palace 
''  nothing  fhould  be  venal ;  nothing  carried  by 
•'  intrigue,  by  bribery,  or  fecret  influence.     The 
'■'  revenues  of  the  prince,  and  the  public  treafure, 
"  fhould  be  diftinft   and   feparate   rights.     The 
"  fenate   might  retain  the  full  exercife  of  the 
"  powers  vefled  in  that  aflfembly    by  the  fpirit 
"  of  the  conftitution.     Italy   and  the   provinces 
"  might,  in  all  cafes,  addrefs  themfelves   to   the 
"  tribunal   of   the   confuls,    and,    through    that 
'"  channel,  lind  their  Vvay  to  the   fenate.     The 
"  executive  power  over  the  army  was   his  pecu- 
"  liar  province,  and  he  claimed  no  more  (/')." 

V.  Thf.  promife  was  fair,  and  for  fome  time 
regularly  obferved.  The  fathers  of  their  own 
authority  made  feveral  regulations,  and  among 
other  things  ordained,  that  no  advocate  fhouid 
hire  out  his  talents  in  any  caufe  whatever.  The 
law  requiring  (a)  a  fpedacle  of  gladiators  from 
fuch  as  were  chofen  to  the  office  of  quseflor,  was 
entirely  abrogated.     To  thefe  refolutions,  tend- 

ixig 
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BOOK  ingj  in  effei?!:,  to   repeal  the   a<51s   of   Claudius^ 
^^11 1.     Agrippina  made  a  ftrong   oppofition.     In   order 
AAJ  C.  ^^  carry  her  point,  flie  caufed  the   fenate    to  be 
807.     convened  in  the  palace,  where,  at   a   convenient 
■^-  ^'    ftation  at  the  door  behind   the   arras,  fhe  might 
■5-^'      conceal   her  perfon,  and   overhear   the   debate. 
The  fathers  aded  with  a  Tpirit  of  indcpendance, 
and  a  decree  was  pafled  accordingly.^    On  a  fub- 
fequcnt   occafion    the   ambalTadors   of  Armenia 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  prince. 
Agrippina  advanced  to  the  tribunal   to  take  her 
feat,  and  prefide  with  joint  authority.     All   who 
beheld  the   fcene   were   ftruck  with   terror  and 
amazement,  when  Seneca  in  the  general  confu* 
fion,  had  the  prclence  of  mind  to  bid  the  empe- 
ror ftep  forward  to  meet  his  mother.     Under  an 
appearance  of  filial  piety,  the  honour  of  the  Itate 
was  faved. 

VI.  Towards  the  end  of  the   year,  a    report 
prevailed  that  the  Parthians  had   once  more  in- 
vaded Armenia,  and  that  Rhadamiftus,  tired  of 
a  kingdom  fo  often  taken  and   retaken,  declined 
to  end  the  difpute  by  force  of  arms.     At  Rome, 
v.'here  public  affairs  were  dilcuffed  with  freedom, 
the  popular  opinion  A\as,  "  that  Nero,  young  in 
"  life,  ju  ft  out  of  his  feventeenth  year,  would  not 
"  be  equal  to  a  conjundure  fo  arduous  and  import^ 
''  aut.     What  dependance  could  be  had  on  the 
*'  flexibility  of  a  boy,  ftill   under    the    govern- 
"  ment  of  his  mother?  He  had   tutors,  indeed; 
"  but  would  they   undertake   the  command  of 
''  armies,  the  condud  of  fieges,  and  all  the  va- 
''  rious  operations  of  war?"  It  was  argued  on  the 
other  hand,  "  that  the    fituation    of  affairs    was 
*'  better  than  it  could  have  been  under  a    prince 
"  like  Claudius,  worn   out   with   age,  and   funk 
"  iu   lloth,  the   willing   dupe  of    his    favourite 
"'■  frecdmen.     Burrh-js    and    Seneca    were   men 

"   of 
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of  experience  :  and,  with  fuch  advifers,  why  BOOK 
conclude  that  Nero,  bordering  on  the   feafon  ^_^^^^^ 
I  of  manly  vigour,  was   unequal    to   the  tafk  ?  ^  u.  C. 
I  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Oftavi-     807. 
I  anus  Caefar,  having   barely    palTed   his  nine-    A.  D. 
teenth  year,  were  both  at  the  head  of  armies,      54- 
I  in  times  big  with  danger,  amidft  the  diftrac- 
I  tions  of  a  civil  war.     It  is  by  the  wifdom    of 
their  councils,   and   not  by  perfonal  valour, 
that  princes  are  crowned  with   glory.     Whe- 
ther the  cabinet  of  Nero  was  filled  with  evil 
counfellors,  or  with  men  of  talents   and  inte- 
grity, would  foon  be  evident.     If  the  empe- 
ror, without  regarding  party  connexions  and 
court  intrigue,  chofe  a  general,  not  on  account 
of  his  wealth  and  intereft,  but  for  his  military 
chara6ler,  the  queflion  would  be   then  fairly 
decided." 

VII.  While  thefe  different  opinions  kept  the 
ublic  mind  in  agitation,  Nero  ordered  levies  to 
e  made  in  the  eaftern  nations,  and  the  legions, 
lus  recruited,  to  take  poft  on  the  confines  of 
Lrmenia.  He  defired,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
kgrippa  {a)y  and  Antiochus,  two  oriental  kings, 
lould  hold  their  forces  in  readinefs  to  enter  the 
^rritory  of  the  Parthians.  For  the  convenience 
f  his  armies  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Eu- 
ihratcs.  The  leller  Armenia  (^)  was  committed 
0  Ariftobulos,  and  the  country  called  Sophenes 
'')  to  Sohemus:  both  princes  were  allowed  to 
iffume  the  enfigns  of  royalty.  In  this  crifis  a 
brtunate  circumftance  gave  a  fudden  rarn  in 
avour  of  Rome.  Vardanes,  the  fon  of  Volo- 
;eles,  became  a  competitor  for  the  crown  in  op- 
lofition  to  his  father.  The  Parthians  r.crt-,  by 
:onI"equence,  obliged  to  recall  their  armies,  and 
inder  colour  of  deferring,  not  of  abandoning 
:he  war,  A.rmeuia  was  evacuated. 

vai. 
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BOOK      VIII.  The  fathers  extolled   thefe   tranfa^lions 
,     l^^^^  with  their  ufual  ftrain   of  flattery.     They  voted 
A.U.C.  ^^^^  pnycrs  and  public  thankfgivings  fhould   be 
807.      offered  to  the  gods,  and  that  during   the   folem- 
A.  L>.     nity    Nero,    adorned    with    a    triumphal   robe. 
^"^-       fhould  enter  the  city  with  all  the   fplendour  oi 
an  ovation.     It  was  farther  refolved,  that  in   the 
temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  a  flatue  fhould   b( 
eroded   to  the  prince,  in    form    and    dimenfioi 
equal  to  that    of  the    god.     Amidft   this  fervik 
adulation  the  appointment  of  Domitius  Corbuk 
to  the  cojimiand  of  the  army  in   Armenia,  gave 
univcrfal  fatisfaftion.     The  road  to  preferment 
men  began  to  hope,  would,  from   that  time,  bt 
open  to  talents  and  fuperior  merit.     By  the  ar 
rangement  which  was  fettled  in  the  eafl,  part  oi 
the  auxiliaries,  with  two  legions,  were   ftationec 
in    Syria,    under    the    command    of  Ummidiu? 
Cr^cadratus,  the  governor  of  that  province.     Ai 
equal   number  of  legionary  foldiers  and  allies 
befides  the  cohorts  and  light  troops  that  winter- 
ed  in  Cappadocia,  were    affjgned    to    Corbulo 
The  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome  had  diredlion 
to  co-operate  with  thofc  generals,  as  the   event> 
of  v.'ar  fhould  happen  to  require.     Corbulo  wa."- 
high  in  favour   with   the   princes   of    the   eaft. 
Aware  that  fame,  in  the  beginning  of  all  military 
operations,  makes  a  deep  impreffion,  that  gene- 
ral advanced  by   rapid  journeys,  and   at   iEgea 
(a),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  met  Quadratus,  who   chofe 
an  interview  at  that  place,  rather  than  wait   till 
Corbulo  fhcM'ed  himlelf  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  the  province  of  Syria,  where   he   hnd   reafon 
to  fear  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  uould  be  fixed 
on    his    rival  in  command.     The  faft  Mas,  Cor- 
bulo pofTefTed   many  advantages :  in   his  perfon 
manly,  of  a  remarkable  flature,  and  in  his   dif- 
CGurle  magnificent,  he   united   with  experience 

aad 
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nd  confummate  wifdom  thofe  exterior  accom-  BOOK 
)lifhments,  which,  though  in  themfelves  of  no  i!l^ 
eal  value,  give  an  air  of  elegance  even  to  tri-  ^  u,  c. 
j.es.  807. 

j  IX.  The  two  commanders  fent  a  joint  meffage     •^'  ^• 
!)  Vologefes,  warning  him  to  prefer  the    fv.  eets       ^^' 
If  peace  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and,  by  fend- 
ig  hollages,  to  mark  his  refpeft  for  the  Roman 
ame.       The    Parthian    monarch,   intending    to 
vait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  or,  per- 
aps,  wifhing  to  remove  from  his  court  his  moft 
angerous  enemies,  gave  up  as  hoftages  the  moll 
illinguifhed  of  the  line  of  the  Arfacides.     Hif- 
srius,    a    centurion,    fent  by    Quadratus    with 
rders   to  travel  with  expedition,    received  the 
oftages  under  his   care;  but  Corbulo,  apprifed 
f  this  artful  projed,  difpatched   Arrius   Varus, 
he  commander  of  a  cohort,  to   claim   the   care 
nd  cuflody  of  the  Parthian  nobles.     The  cen- 
urion  reiifted.     A  warm  difpute  enfued  between 
he  two  officers,  till,  at  length,  that   they   might 
LOt  exhibit  a  ridiculous  fcene  to  foreign  nations, 
he  matter  was  referred  to  the   decifion  of  the 
loftages  themfelves,  and   the    ambaffadors   who 
iccompanied  them.     The  Parthians,  jftruck  with 
he  recent  fame  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and, 
is  often  liappens  even  among  enemies,  ccnceiv- 
ng  the  higheft  refped  for  his  perfon,  gave    the 
preference  to  Corbulo.     Hence  a  new  fource  of 
iifcord  between   the   two  generals.      Qu^adratus 
[complained,  that  the  honour  which   he    had    ac- 
quired was  unfairly  wrefled  from  him.     Corbulo 
maintained  his  right,  infilling  that  the    idea   of 
delivering  up    hoftages   had    never  occurred  to 
Vologefes,  till  fuch  time  as  his  hopes  were  hum- 
bled by  the  name  of  the  fuperior  officer  who  had 
the  condu6l  of  the  war.     To   appeafe  their  jea- 
loufy,  Nero  ilTued  an  order,  that  on  account   of 

the 
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BOOK  the  profperous  events  achieved  by  the  conc^u^. 
of  both  generals,  the  imperial  fafces  under  each 
of  them  fhould  be  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
laurel.  Thefe  tranfaftions  happened  in  different' 
years;  but,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity^  they  are 
here  related  in  one  connedled  feries. 

X.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  Nero  de- 
fired  that  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  a  flatue  might 
be  ere(5led  to  his  father  Cneius  Domitius  ^Eno- 
barbus,  and  that  Afconius  Labeo,  his  former 
tutor,  might  be  honoured  with  the  confular  orna- 
ments. The  fenate  propofed,  that  lvalues  oi 
folid  gold  or  filver  fhould  be  ere6led  in  honour 
of  the  prince  ;  but  Nero  had  the  modefly  tc 
reje6l  the  offer.  A  law  was  alfo  in  agitation,  by 
which  the  year  was  to  begin  from  December 
the  month  in  which  Nero  was  born.  This  toe 
was  over-ruled.  The  emperor  refolved  to  con- 
tinue the  old  flyle,  dating  the  year  from  the 
calends  of  January;  a  day  rendered  facred  by 
the  eflablifhed  religion  of  the  Romans.  Ai- 
attempt  was  made  to  arraign  Carinas  Celer,  ? 
tchmber  of  the  fenate,  and  Julius  Denfus,  of  the  ^ 
equeftrian  order.  The  firfl  was  accufed  by  hij' 
Have;  the  crime  objedfed  to  the  latter  was  his  al^ 
tachment  to  Britannicus.  Both  profecutions 
were  fupprefTed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

A.  U.  C.      XI.  Nerq  and  Lucius  Antiftius  were  the  next 
808.      confuls.     During  the  folemnity   of  fwearing  the 
'  ^  '     ma^^iflrates,  according  to  cuflom,  on  the  ads  of 
the  emperor,  Antiflius   had  it   in  command  not 
to  include  in  his  oath   the  ads   of  the  reigning 
prince;  an  inflance  of  modefly   and  felf-denial, 
which  the  fathers  thought  could  not  be  too  highly 
commended.      Tliey  were  lavifh  of  praife,    in 
hopes  that  the   fcnfc    of  honeft    fame,  even   in 
matters  of  little  moment,  implanted  early  in  the 
'  mind  of  a  young  man^  might  fhoot  up  to  a  prin- 
ciple 
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pie  of  honour,  and  the  love  of  folid  glory.  In  2  O  O  K 
fliort  time  after,  Nero  diftinguifhed  himielf  by  -^^^^• 
t  aft  of  clemency  in  the  cale  of  Plautius  La- 
ranus  (a),  who,  for  his  criminal  intrigues  with 
eflalina,  had  been  expelled  the  fenate.  The 
iipe.ror  reftored  him  to  his  rank.  He  even 
)und  himfelf  to  obferve  throughout  his  reign 
e  virtues  of  humanity.  This  promife  he  re- 
wed  in  feveral  fpeeches  prepared  for  him  by 
e  pen  of  Seneca,  and  probably  written  to  dil- 
ay  the  moral  lefTons  which  the  philofopher 
aght,  or  to  fliew  the  brilliant  talents  of  that 
/ely  writer. 

XII.  The  authority  of  Agrippina  was  now  on 
e  decline.  An  cnfranchifed  female  ilave  of 
e  name  of  Acte  (a)  had  gained  an  entire  sf- 
ndant  over  the  affe6lions  of  the  prince.  To 
•ndu6l  his  intrigue,  ISero  chofe  Otho  (/>>)  and 
laudius  Senecio  for  his  confidential  friends; 
e  former  defcended  from  a  family  of  confular 
nk;  'the  latter,  the  Ion  of  a  freedman  belong- 
g  to  the  late  emperor.  They  were  both  ele- 
mt  in  their  perfons.  Their  tafle  for  debauche- 
'  and  clandeftine  vices  introduced  them  to  the 
>tice  of  the  prince.  Their  firft  approaches  to 
IS  friendfhip  were  unperceived  by  Agrippina: 
le  endeavoured  afterwards  to  remove  them 
om  his  prefence,  but  her  eiforts  were  without 
Jeft.  The  emperor's  friends,  though  famed 
)r  wifdom  and  the  feverity  of  their  manners, 
lade  no  oppohtion  to  his  new  intrigue.  A  cour- 
-fan,  who  gratified  the  ardour  of  a  young  man's 
aifion,  without  injury  to  any  perlbn  whatever, 
as  thought  an  obje6l  of  no  importance.  Nero, 
:  i§  true,  was  married  to  06lavia;  but  neither 
hf  nobility  of  her  birth,  nor  her  unfpotted  vir- 
le,  could  fecure  his  affeftions.  By  fome  fata - 
ity,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  fecret  charm  of  forbid^ 

den 
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15  O  O  K  den  pleafurcs,  his  heart  was  alienated  from  hi« 
Xlll-  ■wife.  The  connei^ion  with  his  favourite  concu- 
bine ferved  to  reftrain  the  prince  from  other 
purfuits;  and  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  that,  de- 
tached from  her,  he  might  riot  in  fcenes  of 
higher  life,  and  deftroy  the  peace  and  honour  of 
the  nobleft  families. 

XIII.  Agrippina  was  fired  with  indignation. 
She  complained  aloud  that  an  enfranchifed  flavc 
Avas  put  in  competition  with  the  emperor's  mo- 
ther, and  a  wretch  of  mean  extraftion  was  to  be 
treated  as  her  daughter-in-law.  She  ftormed 
with  all  the  rage  of  female  pride,  never  reflcAing 
that  the  prince  might  fee  his  error,  or  that  lati- 
ety  and  cold  indifference  might,  in  time,  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  vehemence  of  youthful  paiTiou. 
The  haughty  fpirit  of  the  mother  ferA'ed  only  to 
inflame  the  ardour  of  her  fon.  He  gave  a  loofe 
10  love,  and  threw  off  all  regard  for  his  mother, 
determined,  for  the  future,  to  yield  to  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  Seneca.  Among  the  friends  of 
that  minifter  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Annseus 
Serenus  (a),  who  pretended  to  admire  the  per- ! 
fon  of  Ade,  and,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  grow- 
ing pailion  of  Nero,  conveyed  to  her,  in  his 
own  name,  the  prefents  fent  by  the  fecret  gallan- 
try of  the  prince.  Agrippina  thought  it  time  to 
abate  from  her  ferocity.  She  had  recourfe  to 
art,  and  hoped  by  gentle  methods  to  regain  her 
influence.  Her  own  apartment  was  now  at  her 
fon's  fervice.  Love,  at  his  time  of  life,  was  na- 
tural, and  his  fuperior  rank  demanded  fome  in- 
dulgence. Under  the  care  and  management  of 
his  mother  he  might  enjoy  his  fecret  pleafures. 
She  apologized  for  the  warmth  with  which  fhe 
broke  out  at  firfl,  and  even  made  an  offer  of  all 
her  treafurc,  little  inferior    to   imperial  riches. 

Her 
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^er  conducl  was  always  in  extremes;  violent  in  BOOK 

he  beginning,  and  in  the  end  too  complying. 

I   A  tranlition  fo  fudden  did  not  efcape  the-  ob- 

ervation  of  Nero.     His  confidential  friends  were 

larmed.     Dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  re- 

Ijrn  of    Agrippina's    influence,  they  cautioned 

i'le  prince  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  woman,  who, 

1  reality,  abated  nothing  from    the  pride    and 

rrogance    of    her  char."6ler,    though    now   fhe 

layed  an  humble,  but  infidious    part.     It  hap- 

ened  at  this  time  that   Nero  examined  a  rich 

ardrobe,  appropriated   to   the  ufe  of  the  mo- 

lers  and  wives  of  the  emperors.     He   fele<5led 

fplendid  drefs  and  a  considerable   quantity  of 

wels.     Thefe  he  ordered    to  be  prefented    to 

grippina.     The  things  were  gay  and   magnifi- 

nit,  the  kind  of  ornaments  that  pleafe  the  tafte 

id  vanity  of  women,  and,  being  unafked   and 

iexpe<5led,  they  were  fent  with  a  better  grace. 

grippina  conftrued  this  civility  into  an  affront. 

he  defiga,  fhe  faid,  was  not  to  adorn  her  per- 

n,  but  to  deprive  her  of  the   reft  of  thofe  va» 

able  effe6ls.     Her  fon  affeded  to  divide  with 

j  s  mother  what  he  owed  entirely  to  her  protec- 

■3n.     Her  words  were  reported  to  the  emperor 

ith  additional  malice. 

XIV.  In  order,  by  a  fudden  blow,  to  humble 
grippina  and   her  party,  Nero  difmiffed  Pallas 

)  from  all  his  employments.  By  the  favour  of 
laudius  this  man  had  been  raifed  to  a  degree  of 
ower  that  made  him  alTum^e  the  air  and  impor-* 
nee  of  firfl  minifter,  and  ibvereign  arbiter  of 
le  empire.  As  he  withdrew  from  court  with  his 
'ain  of  followers,  Nero  pleafantly  fiid,  "  Pallas- 
I  is  going  to  abdicate."  Before  he  retired,  it  is 
.rtain  that  he  had  bargained  for  himfelf  It  was- 
ijreed  that  no  inquiry  fhould  be  had  into  his 
)ndud,  and  that  all  accounts  between   hiin  and 

Vol.  II.  K  ^  the 
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BOOK  the  public  fhould  be  coiifidered  as  clofed  and  ba- 
^^^^'     lanced.     The  indignation  of  Agrippina  was  not 
to  be  reftrained  :  in  a  tone  of  menace  Ihe  endea- 
voured to  intimidate  her  enemies ;  even  in  the 
emperor's  hearing,  fhe  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Bri- 
'*  tannicus    is  grown  up,  the   genuine  iflue  of 
"  Claudius,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  fuccef- 
'*  fion  to  his  father.     The  fovereignty  has  been 
"  wrefted  from   him  b}'  an  intruder,  who  owes 
"  his  title  to  adoption  only,  and  now  prciumes 
"  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  a  mother,  who  gave 
"  him  all.     But  every  thing  fhall  be  brought  to 
^*  light  :  the  misfortunes  which  ihe   hcrfelf  had 
*'  caufed  in  the  imperial  family,  her  incefluous 
"  marriage  with  her  uncle,  and  the  poifon  that 
"  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  all  fhall   be   difclofed 
"  all  laid  open  to  the  world.     By  the  favour  oi 
"  the  gods  Britannicus  is  ifi-ll  alive:  that  refoura 
"  ftill  remains.     With  that   young    prince    fh( 
"  would  join  the  army  :  in  the  camp  fhould   b( 
"  heard  the  daughter  of  Gcrmanicus  ;  Burrhu! 
"  and  Seneca,  the    famous   exile,  might  prcfeii 
"  themfelves  before  the  praetorian   foldiers  ;  th 
"  firft  with   his  maimed  hand,  and  the   fecond 
*'  armed  with  his  tropes  and  flowers  of  rhetoric 
"  both  worthy  minifters,  fit,  in  their  own  opi 
"  iiion,  to  govern  the  Roman   world."     In  th 
ft  rain   fhe    raved   with   vehemence,   brand  ilh.iu. 
her  hands,  and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  inve6liv«'| 
She  appealed  to  the  deified  Claudius  ;  flie  invok- 
ed   the   manes   of  the  murdered   Siiani,  and  c 
others  who  perifhcd  by  her  guilt,  though  now,  i 
return  for  all,  fhe  met  with  nothing  but  treacht' 
ry  and  ingratitude. 

XV.  Thi.si:  violent  declarations  made  a  dee 
impreihon  on  the  mind  of  Nero.  The  birth-da 
of  Britannicus,  when  that  prince  was  to  enter  o 
his  hfieenth  year,  was  near  at  hand.     This  ga> 
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ife  to  a  number  of  refleflions.     The   turbulent  BOOK 
sirit  of  Agrippina,  and  the   cliarader   of    the    ^ 
rince,  filled  him  with  apprehenfions.     On  a  late  a.  U  C. 
eeafion  Britannicus  had  given  a  fpecimen  of  ear-     808. 
r  acutenefs,  flight,  indeed,  in  itfelf,    but    fuch     A.  D. 
3  difpofed  the  people  in  his  favour.     It  happen-       55- 
d,  during  the  Saturnalian  feftival(^),  that  among 
le  diveriions   ufual    among   young  people,  the 
lay,  ''  Who  shall  be  king  {c>),  became  part 
f  the  amufement  at  court.    The  lot  fell  to  Nero  : 
e    impofcd  his  commands  on  the  company,  in 
o  inftance  aiming  at  ridicule  or  inconvenience, 
U  he   came  to    Britannicus.     He  ordered  the 
oung  prince  to  fland  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
ad  ling  a  fong  to  the  company.     By  this  device 
e  hoped   that   a  ftripling,  not  yet  accuftomed 
i^en  to  lober  converfation,  much  lefs  to   revelry 
ad  the  joys  of  vv'ine,  would  be  expofed  to  deri- 
on.     Britannicus   performed  his   part    vvithout 
nbarraffment.     His  long  (c)  alluded  to  his  own 
ife,  exprefiing  the  fituation  of  a  prince  excluded 
:'om  the   throne   of  his  anceftors.     The   whole 
IDmpany  felt  a  touch  of  compafiion,  and,  in   the 
lonient  of  gaiety,  when  wine  and  the   midnight 
jDur  had  thrown  off  ail   dilTimulation,  they  ex- 
Ireffed    their  feelings   without    difguife.     Nero 
j)und  that  his  pleafantry   recoiled  upon  himfelf. 
fatred,  from  that  moment,  took  pofieffion  of  his 
eart.     The    furious   and    implacable    fpirit    of 
Agrippina    kept    him  in   a   conftant  alarm.     No 
rime  could  be  alleged  againft  Britannicus,  and, 
y  confequence,  there  was  no  colour  to  juftify  a 
ublic  execution. 

Nero  relolved  to  ad  by  covert  firatagera.  A 
reparation  of  poifon  was  ordered,  and  Julius 
olVio,  a  tribune  of  the  prsstorian  cohorts,  wa^ 
ailed  in  as  an  accomplice.  This  man  had  in  hl$ 
uftody  the  famous  I^ocufta,  a  woman  guilty  of 
K  2  various 
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BOO  K  various  crimes,  and  then  under  fentence  for  tlie 
____|^_^  praftice  of  adminiftering  poiibn.  She  was  made 
an  inftrument  in  the  conlpiracy.  For  fome  time 
before,  care  had  been  taken  to  admit  none  to 
the  prefence  of  Britannicus,  but  fuch  as  had  long 
fince  renounced  every  principle  of  honour  and 
of  virtue.  The  firft  potion  was  given  to  Britan- 
nicus by  his  tutors  ;  but  being  weak,  or  injudici- 
oufly  qualified,  it  pafTed  without  effeft.  The 
How  progrefs  of  guilt  did  not  fuit  the  genius  of 
>Jero.  He  threatened  the  tribune,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  ordering  the  forcerefs  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  railed  at  both  as  two  cowards  in  vice, 
who  wifhed  to  fave  appearances,  and  concert  a 
defence  for  themfelves,  while  they  left  a  dreadful 
interval,  big  with  fear  and  danger.  To  appeaie 
his  wrath,  they  promifed  to  prepare  a  dole  as 
fure  and  deadly  as  the  affallin's  knife.  In  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  apartment  of  the  emperor  they 
mixed  a  draught,  compounded  of  ingredients, 
whofe  fure  and  rapid  quality  they  had  already 
experienced. 

XVI.  According  to  the  cuflom  at  that  time 
cflahliflied  at  court,  the  children  of  the  imperial 
family  dined,  in  a  fitting  pollure,  with  the  nobi- 
lity of  their  own  age,  in  fght  of  their  relations, 
at  a  table  let  apart,  and  ferved  with  due  frugali- 
ty. Whenever  Britannicus  was,  in  this  manner 
leated  at  his  meal,  it  was  a  fettled  rule  that  an 
attendant  fhould  tafle  his  food  and  liquor.  To 
preferve  this  cuflom,  and  prevent  dete6lion  by 
the  death  of  both,  an  innocent  beverage,  without 
any  infufion  that  could  hurt,  was  tried  by  the 
proper  cf^cer,  and  prefented  to  the  prince.  He 
found  it  too  hot,  and  returned  it.  Cold  water, 
in  which  the  ppifon  had  been  mixed,  was  imme- 
diately poured  into  the  cup.  Britannicus  dranfe 
freely  ;  the  efledt  was  violent,  and,  in  an  iuftant, 

It 
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bt  feized  the  powers  of  life  :  his  limbs  were  palfi-  BOOK 
id,  his  breath  was  fuppreffed,  and  his  utterance  v,3!iil_i 
'ailed.     The  company  v/ere  thrown  into  confter-  ^^  jj  q^ 
lation.     Some   rulhed   out  of  the  room,  while      ScS. 
)thers,  who  had  more  difcernment,  ftaid,  but  in    A-  ^• 
ilonifhment,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Nero,  who      ^^* 
ay  ftretched  at  eafe  on  his  couch,  with  an  air  of 
nnocence,  and  without  emotion.     He  contented 
limfelf  with  calmly  faying,  "  This  i.s  one  of  the 
'  epileptic   fits  to  which  Britannicus  has   beeij 
•  fubje6l  from   his  infancy.     The  dilorder  will 
■  go  off,  and  he  will   foon   recover  his  fenfes." 
^grippina  was  ftruck   with  horror.     She  endea- 
oured   to  fupprefs  her  feelings  ;  but  the  inward  , 
motions  were  too  ftrong ;  they  fpoke  in  every 
eature,  plainly  fhewing  that  file  was  as  innocent 
s  06lavia,  the   filler  of  Britannicus.     By  thiS 
orrible  ad  the  emperor's   mother  faw  all  her 
opes  at  once  cut  ofi",  and  from  fo  daring  a  ftep, 
[  he  could  even  then  fqrefee  that  her  fon  would 
/ade  in  blood,  and  add  to  his  crimes  the  horror 
f  parricide.     Oclavia,    though  fiill   of   tender 
ears,  had  feen  enough  of  courts  to  teach  her  the 
lolicy  of  fmothering  her  grief,  her   tendernefs, 
nd  every  fentiment  of  the  heart.    In  this  manner 
be  fcene  of  diftraftion  ended,  and  the  pleafures 
if  th«  table  were  renev/ed. 

XVIL  One  and  the  fame  night  faw  the  murder 
tf  Britannicus  and  his  funeral.  Both  were  prcr 
loncerted.  Without  expence,  or  any  kind  of 
)omp,  the  prince's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
''ield  of  Mars,  under  a  fiiower  of  rain,  which 
ell  with  I'uch  violence,  that  it  paiTed  with  the 
nultitude  as  the  fure  fore-runner  of  divine  ven-r 
^eance  on  the  authors  of  lb  foul  a  deed  ;  a  deed, 
lotwithftanding  all  its  horrors,  which  many  were 
nciined  to  think  of  with  lefs  feverity,  when  they 
;oiifidered  that,  from  the  earliefi  times,  a  fpirit 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  jealoufy  always  fubfifling  between  brothers, 
^^^^-    and  that  the  nature  of  fovereign  power  is  fuch,  as 
.   jf~^  not  to  endure  a  rival.     From  the  writers   of  that 
8c8.      period  there  is  realbn  to  conclude,  that  Nero,  on 
A.  D.     various  occafions,  had   taken   adxantage  of  the 
55'      tender  years  of  Britannicus,  and  offered  vile  in- 
dignities  to   his    perlbn.      If  the   anecdote    be 
founded   in   truth,  the  death,  which  delivered  a. 
delcendant  of  the   Claudian  line  from  fOul  dif- 
grace,  cannot  be    deemed  premature   or  cruel. 
The  prince,  it  is  true,  died  in  the  hour  of  hof. 
pitality,  without  warning,  without   time   allowed 
to  his    fifter   to   take  the   laft   farewell  ;  and  hw 
portal  enemy   faw   him  in  tlic  pangs  of  deatk. 
iAfter   all   his   fufferings,  the  poilbned  cup   was 
-rnercy.     The  hurry  with  which  the  funeral  wa8 
performed,  was  juftified  by  ISero  in  a  proclara*- 
tion,  flating  the  praftice  of  the  ancient  RomanlJ, 
who  ordained  with  wifdom,  "  That  the  bodies  df 
"  fuch  as  died  in  the  prime  of  life  fhould,  fts 
**  foon  as  poffible,  be  removed   from  the  pubHc 
eye,  without  waiting  for  funeral  orations,  and 
the  flow  parade  of  pomp  and  ceremony.     Fcfr 
himfelf,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the  afliftance  <rf 
a  brother,  he  depended  altogether  on  the  aJP- 
fedlions  of  the  people,  in  full  perfuafion,  that 
the  fcnate,  and  all  orders  of  men,  would  exert 
their  befi:  endeavours  to  fupport  a  prince,  who 
now  remained  the  only  branch  of  a  family  born 
to  rule  the  empire  of  the  world."     After  this 
public  declaration,  his  next   care   was,  by   largfe 
donations,  to  fecure  in  his  interefl  all  his  moft 
-powerful  friends. 

XV! IT.  TiiL  condu61  of  fuch  as  were  moft 
diflinguilbed  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor, 
did  not  pafs  unceijfured.  They  were  men  v.'hq 
profefTed  integrity,  and  yet  did  notblufli  to  take 
palaces   (a),  country-feats,  and   exteniive  lands, 

all 
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all  equally  willing  to  have  jfhare  of  the  plunder.  BOOK 
By  their  apologifts  it  was  argued,  that  they  could  ,_J^|jl^ 
Qot  avoid  liibmitting  to  the  will  of  a  prince,  who  ^   u.  C. 
knew  the  horror  of  his  crimes,  and  hoped  by  his     8o8« 
iiberality  to  loften  the  public  refentment.    Agrip-   ^-  ^^ 
pina  continued  implacable.    Indignation  like  hers      ^5- 
ivas  not  to  be  appealed  by  prefents.    She  cherifh- 
sd  06lavia  with  the  tenderefl:  regard  ;  fhe   had ' 
frequent  meetings  with  the  leaders  of  her  party  ; 
and,  with  more  than  her  natural  avarice,  fhe  col- 
lected money  in  all  quarters  ;   fhe  courted   the 
tribunes  and  centurions ;  and  to  the  thin  nobili- 
ty, which  then  remained,  fhe  paid   every  mark 
of  refpe6l,  dwelling  with  pleafure  on  their  names, 
ipplauding  their  virtues,  vvith  a  view  to  flrengthen 
ber  interefl  by  a  coahtion  of  the  firft  men  in 
Rome.     Nero  was  apprifed  of  all  that  pafTed.  By 
bis  orders  the  fentinels  who  guarded  the   gates 
'as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and 
[ince  his  deceafe)  were  all  withdrawn.     The  Ger- 
nian  foldiers,  who  had  been   added  by   way  of 
doing  honour  to  the  emperor's  mother,  were  like  - 
wfe   difmiffed  from  her   fervice.     Nor  did  the 
matter  refl  here.     To  retrench  the  number  of  he-r 
adherents  and  vifitors,  Nero   relblved  to  hold  a 
feparate  court.     He   affigned  to  his  mother  th^ 
manfion  formerly  occupied  by  Antonia.     He  vi- 
fited  her  in  her  new  fituation,  but  his  vifits  were 
a  flate  farce  :  he  went  uith  a  train  of  attendants, 
and,  after  a  fhort  falute,  took  his  leave  with  cold 
civility. 

XIX.  In  the  mafs  of  human  affiiirs  there  is 
nothing  lb  vain  and  tranfitory  as  the  fancied  pre- 
eminence which-  depends  on  popular  opinion, 
I  without  a  foiid  foundation  to  fupport  it.  Of  this 
itruth  Agrippina  is  a  melancholy  proof.  Her 
houfe  was  deferted  ;  no  friend  to  comfort  her  ; 
no  courtier  to'tiutter  at  her  levee ;  and  none  to 

vifit 
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BOOK  vifit  her,  except  a  few  women   who    frequented 
^^"-     her  houfe,  perhaps  with  a    good    intention,  or, 
^   U  (^  more  probably,  with  the  Httle  motives  of  female 
808.      triumph.     In  the  number  was  Junia  Silana,  for-< 
A.  D.    merly   divorced,  as  has  been   mentioned,  from 
5?*      Caius  Silius,    at    the    inftigation    of   MefTalina. 
Since    that    time,    fhe     became     the  "  intimate 
friend  of   Agrippina  ;   by   her   birth  illuftrious, 
diftinguifhed   by    her   beauty,    and  not  lefs    fo 
by  her  lafcivious  condut^.     Her  friendfhip  for 
Agrippina,    foured    afterwards    by   contentions 
between  themfelves,  turned  to  bitter  hatred.     A 
treaty   of  marriage  between  Silana  and  Sextius 
Africanus,  a  citizen  of  illuftrious  rank,  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the    ill   oilices   of  Agrippina. 
She  told  the  lover,  that  his   miftrefs,  though  no 
longer  in   the  prime  of  life,  was  of  a  diflblute 
charader,  and  flill  abandoned  to  her  vicious  plea- 
furcs.     In  this  a6l  of  hoftility  love  had  no  kind  of 
fhare.     Agrippina  had  not  lb  much  as  a  wifh  for 
the   perfon   of  Africanus ;    but  Silana    enjoyed 
large    pofTeflions,  and    being   a   widow    without 
children,  her  whole  fortune  might  devolve  to  th« 
hufband.  1 

Silana,  fjrom  that  moment,  was  ftung  with  rev 
fentment.  The  feafon  for  revenge  fhe  thought 
was  now  arrived,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fhe  em*- 
ployed  Iturius  and  Calvifms,  two  of  her  creatures, 
to  frame  an  accufation  againft  Agrippina,  not  oH 
the  ground  of  the  old  and  threadbare  ftory  ahout 
her  grief  for  Britannicus,  and  her  zeal  for  06la^ 
via;  but  with  a  deeper  intent,  that  revenge  might 
have  its  full  blow.  The  head  of  the  accufation 
was.  That  Agrippina  had  confpired  with  Rubel- 
lius  Plautus,  a  defcendant  of  Auguflus,  by  the 
maternal  line  in  the  fame  degree  as  Nero,  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  and,  in  that  event,  to 
marry   the   ufurper,  and   once  more  invade  the 

commonwealth. 
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:ommonwealth.  With  this  charge,  drawn  up  in  S  O  O  K 
brm,  Iturius  and  Calvilius  fought  Atimetus,  one  ^  ^^^- 
)f  the  freedmen  of  Domitia,  the  emperor's  aunt. 
^.  fitter  perfon  could  not  be  chofen  :  he  knew 
;he  enmity  that  fubfifted  between  his  miftrefs  and 
\grippina,  and,  for  that  reafon,  liftened  eagerly 
o  the  information.  Having  heard  the  particu- 
ars,  he  employed  Paris  the  comedian  (who  had 
ikewife  received  his  freedom  from  Domitia),  and, 
3y  him,  conveyed  the  whilper  to  the  emperor, 
ivith  circumftances  of  aggravation. 

XX.  The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Nero 
pafled  the  time  in  riot  and  gay  caroufal,  when 
Paris  entered  the  apartment.  In  the  prince's 
parties  he  had  always  been  a  pimp  of  pleafure  ; 
Dut  nqw,  a  meflenger  of  ill  news,  he  appeared 
ivith  an  air  of  dejedtion.  He  laid  open  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  charge.  Nero  heard  him  with  dif- 
may  and  terror.  In  the  firft  agitations  of  his 
mind  he  reiolved  to  difpatch  his  mother,  and 
Plautus,  her  accomplice.  Burrhus  was  no  longer 
to  command  the  praetorian  bands  :  he  was  the 
creature  of  Agrippina,  raifed  at  firft  by  her  influ- 
ence, and  in  his  heart  a  fecret  friend  to  her  and 
her  interelt.  If  we  may  credit  Fabius  Ruflicus,  a 
commiflion  was  aiSlually  made  out,  and  lent  to 
Ccccina  Tufcus ;  but  recalled,  at  the  requeft  of 
Seneca,  who  interpofed  to  fave  his  frjend  from 
difgrace.  According  to  Cluvias  and  Pliny,  the 
honour  of  Burrhus  was  never  called  in  queftion. 
To  fay  the  truth,  the  authority  of  Fabius  Ru Ul- 
cus is  not  free  from  fufpicion.  He  ilourilhed, 
under  the  prote6^ion  of  Seneca,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  writer  embraces  every  opportunity  to  adorn 
the  charaAer  of  his  patron. 

The  hiflorical  evidence  is  fairly  before  the 
reader,  agreeably  to  the  defign  of  this  \\ork, 
"which  profefTes  tq  depend,  at  all  times,  on  the 

teflimony 
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r.  O  O  K  tcftimoiy  of  author^  when  they  agree  among 
XHi.  themlclvcs  ;  and,  when  they  diller,  to  Hate  the 
points  in  difputc,  with  the  rczfons  on  each  fide. 
Isero  was  diitraded  with  doubt  and  fear.  In  the 
tumult  of  his  thoughts,  he  determined  to  difpatch 
his  mother  without  delay.  Nor  was  his  fury  to 
be  reftrained  till  Burrhus  pledged  himfelf,  if  the 
charge  was  veriiiedj  to  lee  exeeution  done  upon 
her  ;  but  to  be  heard  in  anfwer  to  the  accufation, 
he  faid,  was  the  right  of  the  nieaneft  peribn, 
nmch  more  fo  of  a  mother.  In  the  prefent  cafe, 
no  charge  was  made  in  form  ;  no  prolecutor  ap- 
peared ;  the  whole  was  nothing  but  the  whifper 
of  a  bufy  tale-bearer,  who  brought  intelligence 
from  the  houfe  of  an  enemy  ;  but  the  time  chofen 
for  the  difcovery  makes  the  whole  improbable. 
Paris  the  informer  came  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
and  after  many  hours  fpent  in  caroufmg,  what 
can  be  expecied,  but  confufion,  ignorance,  add 
fatal  temerity  ? 

XXI.  Nero  ^^-as  pacified  by  this  reafoning. 
At  t)]e  da-vvn  of  day,  proper  perfons  were  fent  to 
Agrippina,  to  inform  her  of  the  allegations 
jigainft  her,  and  to  hear  her  defence.  The  coin- 
miflion  was  executed  by  Burrhus  in  the  prefencc 
of  Seneca,  and  a  number  of  frecdmen,  who 
were  fent  to  watch  the  whole  proceeding.  Burr- 
hus flatecl  the  charge;  he  named  the  informers, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  feverity,  enforced  every  cir- 
cnmflance.  Agrippina  heard  him  undifmayed, 
and,  with  the  pride  and  fpirit  of  her  character, 
replied  as  foHo^vs  :  ''  That  Silana,  who  has  ne-j 
"  ver  known  the  labours  of  child-bed,  fhotiid 
*'  be  a  Oranger  to  the  affections  of  a  mother,! 
*'  canncvt  be  matter  of  furprife.  A  woman  df 
"  profligate  manners  may  change  her  adulterers,! 
*'  but  a  inothcr  cannot  renounce  her  children.] 
"    ii  Iturius  ai^d  Calvifius,  two  bankrupts  m  farlld 

"  Isj 
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"  as  well  as  fortune,  have  fold  themfelves  to  an  S  O  O  K 

**  old  woman,  is   it  of  courfe  that    I   inuft    be     ^^jj' 

"  guilty  of  a  crime  which  they  have  fabricated  ? 

"  And  muft  my   foii,  at  the   inftigation  of  two 

"  fuch  mifcreants,  commit  a  parricide  ?  Let  Do- 

"  mitia  fhew  her  kindiiefs  to  my  ion;  let  her  vie 

"•*  with  tendernefs  like  mine,  and  I  will  forgive 

"  her  malice  ;  I  v.'ill  even  thank  her  for  it.     But 

"  fhe  is  in  league  with  Atimetus,  who  is  known 

•**  to  be   her    paramour:  Paris,  the   ftageplayer, 

"  lends  his  aid: "the  talents  that  figured   in   the 

**  theatre,  he  hopes,  will  be  able  to  plan  a   real 

**  tragedy. 

"  At  the  time  when  my  cares  Mere  bufy  to 
"  make  Nero  the  adopted  Ion  of  Claudius;  to 
*'  invefl:  him  with  proconiular  dignit)",  and  de- 
*'  clare  him  conful  ele6l ;  when  I  was  labouring 
**  to  open  to  my  fon  the  road  to  empire,  where 
^  was  Domitia  then?  Her  ponds  and  lakes  at 
''  Baiae  engroffed  all  her  attention.  Stand  forth 
"  the  nian,  who  can  prove  that  I  tampered  with 
"  the  city-guards;  that  I  feduced  the  provinces 
"  from  their  allegiance,  or  endeavoured  to  cor- 
"^^  nipt  the  Haves  and  freedmen  of  the  emperor. 
**  Had  Britannicus  obtained  the  imperial  dignity 
"  could  I  have  hoped  to  live  in  fafety  ?  And  if 
'"  Rubellius  Plautus,  or  any  other  perfon,  had 
"**  feized  the  reins  of  government,  can  it  be  fup- 
"  pofed  that  my  enemies  would  not  have  feized 
"  their  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  charge,  not 
"  for  intemperate  words,  thrown  out  in  the 
"  warmth  of  paffion,  the  eifuhon  of  a  mother's 
"  jealoufy,  but  for  real  crimes,  and  thofe  of  fo 
"  deep  a  dye,  that  no  man  can  forgive  them, 
""  except  a  fon,  for  whom  they  were  committed." 
Such  was  the  language  of  Agrippina.  The 
warmth  and  energy  with  which  fhe  delivered  her- 
fieif,  made  an  impreffion  on  all  who   heard  her. 

They 
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BOOK  They  endeavoured  to  foften  afflidion,  and  mi- 
tigate  the  violence  of  her  feeluigs.  She  de- 
manded an  interview  with  her  fon,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  granted.  In  his  prei'ence  flie  Icorned  to 
enter  into  a  vindication  of  herfelf.  To  anfwer 
the  charge  might  betray  too  much  diffidence: 
nor  did  fhe  dwell  on  the  I'ervices  which  Ihe  had 
rendered  to  her  fon;  that  were  to  tax  him  with 
ingratitude.  Ker  objeft  was  to  punilh  her  ac- 
cufers,  and  reward  her  friends.  She  fucceeded 
ia  both. 

XXII.  The  fuperintendance  of  corn  and  grain 
was  granted  to  Faenius  Rufus.  The  public  fpec- 
tacles,  then  intended  by  the  emperor,  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Arruntius  Stella.  The 
province  of  j^gypt  was  afligned  to  Caius  Balbil- 
lus  {a),  and  that  of  Syria  to  Publius  Anteius. 
But  the  laft  was  the  bubble  of  proraifes,  and  ne- 
ver fuffered  to  proceed  to  his  government.  Sila-- 
na  was  fent  into  exile.  Calvifms^and  Iturius  (/>) 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  Atimetus  was  punifhed 
with  death.  Paris,  the  comedian,  was  of  too 
much  confequence  :  he  had  the  art  of  minifter- 
ing  to  the  pleafures  of  the  prince:  his  vices 
faved  him.  Rubellius  Plautus  was,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  paffed  by  in  filence. 

XX  in.  Soon  after  this  tranfi^lion,  Pallas  and 
Burrhus  were  charged  with  a  confpiracy  to  raife 
Cornelius  Sylla  to  the  imperial  feat,  in  confide- 
jation  of  his  iiluftrious  birth,  and  the  affinity 
which  he  bore  to  Claudius,  being,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Antonia,  the  fon-in-law  of  that  em- 
peror, in  this  bufmels,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Pj£tus  was  the  profecutcr ;  a  bufy  pragmatical 
fellow,  notorious  for  haraffing  his  fellow-citizens 
with  conDfeatlons  to  the  treai'ury,  and  on  the  pre-' 
fcnt  occafion  a  manifeft  impoftor.  To  find  Pallas 
iniioct-:it  would  not  haye  been  unplcal'ant  to  the 

fathers. 
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^athers,  if  the   arrogance   of  the  man  haa   not  BOOK 
riven  difguft  to  all.     In  the  courfe   of  the   trial,     ^^^^' 
bme  of  his  freedmen   being   mentioned  as  ac-  ^^ u  q^ 
:oraplices  in  the  plot,  he  thought  proper   to  an-      8oh. 
wer,  "  That  among  his  domeftics  he  never  con-     A.  D. 
'  defcended  to  fpeak :  he  fignilied    his    pleafure       55* 

*  by  a  nod,  or  a  motion  of  his  hand.  If  the 
'  bulinefs  required   fpecial  diredlions,  he    com- 

*  mitted  his  mind  to  paper,  unwilling  to  mix  in 
'*•  difcourfe   with   people  fo    much  beneath   his 

*  notice."  Burrhus,  though  involved  in  the 
profecution,  took  his  feat  on  the  bench  with  the 
udges,  and  pronounced  his  opinion.  Pastus  was 
;ondemned  to  banifhment,  and  all  his  papers, 
^hich  he  preferved  as  documents  to  be  ufed  in 
he  revival  of  treafury-fuits,  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 

XXIV.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  the 
:uflom  of  having  a  cohort  on  duty,  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  public  fpe61acles,  was  entirely 
laid  alide.  By  this  meafure  the  people  were 
ariiufed  with  a  fhew  of  liberty  ;  and  the  foldiers, 
being  thus  removed  from  the  licentiouiiiels  of 
the  theatre,  were  no  longer  in  danger  of 
tainting  the  difcipline  of  the  army  with  the  vices 
of  the  city.  From  this  experiment  it  was  to  be 
lurther  feen,  whether  the  popul?»ce,  freed  from 
the  control  of  the  military,  would  be  obfervant 
of  decency  and  good  order.  The  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva  being  ftrcck  with  lightning, 
the  emperor,  by  the  advice  of  the  foothfayers, 
ordered  a  Ibiemn  luflration  to  purify  the  city. 

,XXV.  The    confulfhip   of    Q^jntus    VolufiusA.  U.  C, 
and  Publius  Scipio  v/as  remarkable  for  the   trin-     Soy. 
quillity  that  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the   empire,    ^^-  ^• 
and  the   corruption   of  manners  that   difgr-^ced      ^  '* 
the  city  of  Rome.     Of  all  the    worft  enormities 
Nero  was  the  author.     In   the   garb   of  a   fiave, 

he 
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BO  OK  he    roved  through  the   ftreets,  vifited   the   bro- 
thels,  aiid  rambled  through  all  by-places,  attend- 
ed b)^  a  band  of  rioters,  uho   leized  the   wares 
and  merchandize   expoled  to  fale,  and  offered 
violence  to  all  that  fell  in  their  way.     In    thefe 
frolics,    Nero  was    lb  little   fufpeded    to   be  a" 
party,  tha.t  he  was   roughly  handled    in  feveral' 
frays.     He  received  wounds  on   fome   occalions, 
and  his  hce  was  disfigured  with  a  fear.     It   was  ' 
not  lOiig,  however,  before  it  tranfpired  that  the' 
emperor  M'as  become  a  night-brawler.     The  mif- 
chief  from    that   moment  grew  more  alarming^. 
Men  of  rank  v»cre  infulted,  and  w^omen  of  the' 
firft    condition  luffered   grofs   indignities.     The> 
example  of  the  prince  brought  midnight  riots 
into  fafhion.     Private  pcrfons  took  their   oppor- 
tunity, with  a  band  of  loofc  companions,  to  an-- 
noy  the  public  ftreets.     Every  quarter  was  filled 
with  tumult  and  dilbrder,  infomuch  that  Rome,  at' 
night,  refembled  a  city  taken  by  ftorm.     In  one 
of  theie  wild    adventures,  Julius    Montanus,  of- 
fenatorian  rank,  but  not  yet  advanced  to  the  ma- 
giftracy,  happened  to   encounter   the     emperor' 
and  his  party.     Being   attacked   with   force,  he^ 
made  a  refolute  defence;  and  finding,  afterwards,' 
that  Nero  v. as  the  perion  whom  he  dilcomfited  in' 
the  fray,  he   endeavoured  to  foften   refentment' 
by  apologies  for  his  beha^^our:  but  the   excufe' 
was  confidered    as    a    rcfledliou    on  the    prince, 
and  Montanus  was  compelled  to -die. 

Nero  perfifted  in  this  courfe  of  debauchery, 
and,  for  the  lafety  of  his  porlbn,  took  with  him 
a  party  of  foldiers,  and  a  gang  of  gladiators. 
Thefe  men,  in  flight  and  accidental  fkirniilhe6> 
kept  aloof  from  the  fray;  but  if  warm  and  acr 
tive  fpirits  made  a  flout  rcfi fiance,  they  became 
parties  in  the  quarrel,  and  cut  their  way  fword  in 
baud^     The  theatre,  at  the  fame  time,  was  a  fcene 

of 
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f  tiproar    and    violent   contention.     The  parti- 

ins  of  the  players  waged  a  kind   of  civil    war. 

Jero  encouraged  them,  not  only  with  impunity,  a.  U  cT 
ut  with  ample  rewards.     He  was  often  a   fecret     ^09- 
3e6lator  of  the  tumult;  and,  at  length,  did  not     -A.i^- 
lufh  to  appear  in  the  face  of  the  public.     Thele       ^ 
ifturbances  were  fo  frequent,  that,  from  a  peo- 
le  divided  into   fadions,  there    was   reafon    to 
pprehend  I'ome   dreadful   convaliion :  the   only 
emedy  left,  was  to  banifh    the    players   out    of 
taly,  and  once  more  make   the  ioldiers   mount 
uard  at  the  theatre. 

XXVI.  About  this  time,  the  enfranchifed 
aves,  by  the  inlolence  of  their  behaviour  to  the 
■atrons  who  had  given  them  their  freedom,  pra- 
oked  a  debate  in  the  fenate.  It  was  propofed 
5  pais  a  law,  empowering  the  patron  to  reclain^ 
is  right  over  fuch  as  made  an  improper  ufe  of 
heir  liberty.  The  fathers  were  willing  to  adopt 
le  meafure,  but  the  confuls  did  not  choofe  to 
lUt  the  queftion  before  due  notice  v^as  gi\eu  t<> 
he  emperor.  They  reported  the  cafe,  and  the 
jbilaoce  of  the  debate,  requefting  to  know 
whether  the  prince  would,  of  his  own  authorit} , 
■na6l  a  law  that  had  but  few  to  oppoie  it.  In 
upport  of  the  motion,  it  had  been  argued,  that 
he  freedmen  were  leagued  in  a  faftion  againlt 
heir  patrons,  and  had  the  infolenee  to  think  thtm 
tnfwerable  for  their  conduct!  in  the  fenate-  They 
\ent  fo  far  as  to  threaten  violence  to  their  per- 
"ons;  they  raifed  their  hands  againft  their  be- 
lefadors,  and,  with  audacious  contumacy,  pre- 
umed  to  hinder  them  from  feeking  redrefs  in 
iue  courfe  of  law.  The  patron,  it  is  true,  has 
peculiar  privileges:  but  in  what  do  they  confift? 
In  the  empty  power  of  banifhing  the  freedman, 
A'ho  proves  unworthy  of  the  favour  beuov^ed  up- 
3ft  "him,  to  the  diftance   of  twenty  miles  from 

Rome  J 
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BOO  K  Rome;  that  is,  to  fend  him,  by  way  of  punifii- 
meat,  to  the  delightful  plains  of  Campania.  In 
every  other  point  of  view,  the  freednian  is  on  a 
level  with  the  highefl  citizen.  He  enjoys  equal 
privileges.  It  were,  therefore,  a  prudent  mea- 
lure  to  arm  the  patron  with  coercive  authority, 
cfTedual  for  the  purpofe,  and  of  force  not  to  be 
eluded.  The  manumitted  flave  fhould  "  be 
"  taught  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty 
*'  by  the  fame  behaviour  that  obtained  it  at  firft. 
"  IN  or  could  this  be  deemed  an  oppreilive  law; 
"  fmce,  as  often  as  the  freedmen  fhewed  no  fenfc 
"  of  duty  or  fubordination,  to  reduce  them  to 
"  their  primitive  fervitude,  would  be  the  loundeft 
"  policy.  When  gratitude  has  no  effect,  coer» 
''   cion  is  the  proper  remedy." 

XXVir.  In  anfvver  to  this  reafoning,  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  oppofite  party,  "  That,  in  all  cafes 
*'  of  partial  mifchief,  punifhment  fhould  fall  on 
"  the  guilty  only.  For  the  delinquenc}'^  of  a  {e\v, 
*'  the  rights  of  all  ought  not  to  be  taken  away. 
**  The  freedmen  were  a  large  and  numerousbody. 
"  From  them  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  com- 
*'  pleted,  the  magiftrates  were  fupplied  with  in!- 
*'  ferior  officers,  the  facerdotal  orders  with  affift- 
**  ants,  and  the  praetorian  cohorts  with  recruits. 
"  Many  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  even  the  fe- 
"  nators  had  no  other  origin.  Dedu6l  the  men 
**  whofe  fathers  were  enfranchifed,  and  the  num- 
"  bcr  of  fretborn  citizens  will  dwindle  into  no- 
"  thing.  \'\  hen  the  ranks  of  fociety  were  ef*. 
"  tabliHied  at  Rome,  it  was  the  wifdom  of  the  old 
"  republic  to  make  liberty  the  common  right  of 
"  all,  not  the  prerogative  of  a  few.  The  power 
"  of  conferring  freedom  was  alfo  regulated,  and 
*'  vxo  different  modes  (a)  were  eftablifhed,  to  the 
"  end  that  the  patron,  if  he  law  realbn  for  it, 
*•  might  cither  revoke  his  grant,  or  confirm  it  by- 
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"  additional  bounty.      The  man   enfrancliifed,  BOOK 
"  without  proper  ceremonies  before  the  prsetor,  ,__^^^' 
"  was  liable  to   be  claimed  again  by  his  mafter.  /\.  u.  C 
"  But  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  patron  to  conlider     809.  * 
'*  well  the  character  of  his  (lave;  till  he  knows  the    A.  D. 
'*  merit  of  the  man,  let  him  withhold  his'genero-      ^^' 
''  lity ;  but  when  freedom  is  fairly  beftowed,  there 
■•^  ought  to  be  no  refumption  of  the  grant."     To 
lHs  lafl  opinion  Nero  acceded.     He  lignified  his 
pleafure  to  the  fenate,  that,  in  all  caul'es  betweeu 
the  patron  and  his   frc.^dman,  they   fhould   de- 
cide on  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
without  derogating  from  the  rights  of  the   body 
.|it  large.     Soon  after  this  regulation,  Paris,  who 
had  received  his  freedom  from  Domitia,  the  em- 
peror's aunt,  was  removed   from    her   domeftic 
:rain,  and  declared   to  be  a  freeborn  citizen  (b). 
The  colour  of  law  w'as  given  to  this  proceeding  ; 
but  the  judgment  was  known  to  be   didated    by 
the  prince,  and  the  infamy,  therefore,  was   all 
I  his  own. 

XXVIII.  There  remained,  notwithftanding, 
even  at  this  jun£lure,  an  image  of  ancient  liber- 
ty. A  proof  of  this  occurred  in  a  contefl  that 
took  place  between  Vibullius,  the  praetor,  and 
Antiftius,  tribune  of  the  people.  Certain  par- 
tifans  of  the  players  had  been,  for  their  tumul- 
tuous behaviour,  committed  to  jail  by  the  prcetor. 
The  tribune  interpofed  his  authority,  and  re- 
leafed  the  prifoners.  This  conduct  was  con- 
demned by  the  fenate,  as  extrajudicial  and  ille- 
gal. A  decree  pafTed,  ordaining  that  the  tri- 
bunes Hiould  not  prefume  to  countera^l  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  praetor,  or  the  confuls;  nor  to 
fummoa  to  their  own  tribunal  men,  who  reiidei 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  v/ere  amenable 
to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  colony.  Ic  was  fur- 
ther fettled,  on  the  motion  of  Lucius  f'ilb,  con- 
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«  O  O  K  ful  cled,  that  it  ihould  not  be  competent  to  the 
XIII.  tribunes  to  lit  ill  judgment  at  their  own  houfes; 
and  that  the  fines,  impol'ed  by  their  authority. 
Ihould  not  be  entered  by  the  quscftor  in  the  re- 
gifters  of  the  treafury,  before  the  end  of  four 
months  from  the  day  of  the  fcntence,  that,  in  th« 
mean  time,  the  party  aggrieved  might  have  the 
benefit  of  an  appeal  to  the  confuls.  The  jurll- 
didtion  of  the  a,'diles,  patrician  as  wcU  as  plebei- 
an, was  defined  and  limited;  the  fureties  whi^ 
they  niight  demand  were  ftated  with  prccifion"; 
and  the  penalties  to  be  impofed  by  their  autha- 
rity  were  reduced  to  a  certain  funi.  In  eonfc- 
quence  of  thefe  regulations,  Helvidius  Prifcus, 
tribune  of  the  people,  fcized  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  againft  Obultronius  Sabinus,  a  quseftor  of 
the  treafury.  He  charged  him  with  haraihng  the 
poor  with  unreafonable  confifcations,  and  unmer- 
cifully feizing  their  effeds  to  be  fold  by  audion. 
To  redrefs  the  grievance,  Nero  removed  the  re- 
gifter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  qu£eftor,  and  left 
that  bufinefs  to  the  care  of  pr^fedls  commifnou- 
ed  for  the  purpofe. 

XXIX.  In  this  department  of  the  treafury  v 
rious  changes  has  been  made,  but  no  fettled  for 
{a)  was  eftablifhed.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftu 
the  prsefeds  of  the  treafury  were  chofen  by  the 
fenate;  but  there  being  reaion  to  fiifped  that  ill' 
trigue  and  private  views  had  too  much  influence; 
thofe  officers  were  drawn  by  lot  out  of  the  lift  oi 
the  praitors.  This  mode  was  foon  found  to  be 
defedive.  Chance  decided,  and  loo  often  wao-^j 
dered  to  men  unqualified  for  the  employment! 
Claudius  reftored  the  quscftors,  and,  to  encouragd 
them  to  adl  with  vigour,  promifed  to  place  theni 
above  the  necelhty  of  foliciting  the  fuffragesof  the 
people,  and,  by  his  own  authority,  to  raife  them 
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0  the  higher  mag^iftracies.     But  the  quaeftorfhip  BOOK 
)emg  the  firft  civil  office  that  men  could  uncjcr-    ^^^^• 
ake,  maturity  of  uuderftanding  was   not  to  be  ^^   U   q 
;xpeded.     Nero,  for  that  reafon,  chofe  from  the     809 
)rsetorian  rank,  a  fet  of  new  commiffioners  of    A,  D. 
aiown  experience  and  tried  ability.  5*^'* 

;  XXX.  During  the  fame  confuilhlp,  Vipfanius 
i^senas  was  found  guilty  of  rapacity  in  his  go- 
ernment  of  Sardinia.  Ceftius  Proculus  was 
)rofecuted  for  extortion  ;  but  his  accufers  sriving; 
ip  the  point,  he  was  acquitted.  Clodius  G^uiri- 
lalis,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Ra- 
venna, and  by  his  profligate  manners  and  various 
ices  harafled  the  people  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
vith  a  degree  of  infolence  not  to  be  endured  b}- 
he  moft  abje6l  nation,  was  brought  to  his  trial 
m  a  charge  of  rapine  and  oppreflion.  To  pre- 
'ent  the  final  fentence,  he  difpatched  himfelf  by 
)oifon.  About  the  fame  time,  Caninius  Rebilus, 
;.  man  diftinguiflied  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
aws,  and  his  ample  riches,  determined  to  deli- 
er  himfelf  from  the  miferies  of  old  age  and  a 
)roken  conftitution.  He  opened  a  vein,  and 
)led  to  death.  The  event  was  matter  of  furprife 
0  all.  The  fortitude,  that  could  voluntarily  rufh 
m  death,  was  not  expelled  from  a  man  foftened 
)y  voluptuous  enjoyments,  and  infamous  for  his 
iifeminate  manners.  Lucius  Voluflus,  who  died 
n  the  fame  year,  left  a  very  different  chara<fler. 
He  had  lived,  in  fplendid  afl[luence,  to  the  age 
of  ninety-three,  efteemed  for  the  honefl:  arts  by 
which  he  acquired  immenfe  wealth,  under  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  defpotic  emperors,  yet  never  expofed 
to  danger.  He  found  the  art  of  being  rich  and 
virtuous  with  impunity. 

XXXI.  Nero,  with  Lucius  Pifo  for  his  col-  A.  U.  C. 
league,  entered  on  his  fecond  confulfhip.     In     8'o- 
this  year  we  look  in  vain  for  tranfailions  worthy      * 
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B  O  O  K  of  the  hijdorian's  pen.     The  vafl:  foundation  of  a 
^^^^-     new  amphitheatre  {'>),  built  by  Nero  in  the  Field 
of  Mars,  and  the  mafly  timbers  employed  in  that 
magnificent  ftru(rture,  might  fwell  a  volume;  but 
deicriptions  of  that  kind  may  be  left  to  grace 
the  pages  of  a  city-journal.     The  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people  requires  that  thefe  annals  fhould 
not  defcend  to  a  detail  fo  minute  and  unintereft- 
ing.     It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that 
Capua  and  Nuceria,  two  Roman  colonies,  were 
augmented  by  a  body  of  veterans  tranfplanted  to 
thoi'e  places.     A  largefs  of  two  hundred  fmail 
I'erterces  to  each  man  was  diftributed  to  the  po- 
pulace, and,  to  fupport  the  credit   of  the  ftatc, 
the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  great  fefterces 
was  depoiited  in  the  trealury.     The  twenty-fifth 
penny  (/>),  impofed  as  a  tax  on  the  purchafe  of 
Haves,  was  remitted,  with  an  appearance  of  mo- 
deration, but,  in  fa61,  without  any  folid  advan- 
tage to  the  public.    The  payment   of  the  duty 
■was  only  ftiifted  to  the  vendor,  and  he,  to  in- 
demnify himfelf,   raifed   his  price  on  the  pur- 
chafer.     The  emperor  iffued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  magiftrates  and  imperial  procurators 
to  exhibit,  in  any  of  the  provinces,    a  ihew  of 
gladiators,  wild  beafts,  or  any  other  public  fpec- 
tacle.     The  pradlice  of  anmfing  the  people  with 
grand  exhibitions  had  been  as  lore  a  grievance  as 
•even  the  grafping  hand  of  avarice.     The  gover- 
nors plundered  the  people,  and  by  difplays  of 
magnificence  hoped  to  difguife,  or,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  make  atonement  for  their  crimes. 

XXXII.  A  DEGREE  pafl'ed'the  fenate  to  p«>-|| 
•te<St,  by  additional  terrors  of  law,  the  life  of  the 
patron  from  the  malice  of  his  fiaves.  W  ith  this 
view,  it  was  enabled,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  a  maflei 
(lain  by  his  domeftics,  execution  fliould  be  done; 
not  only  on  fuch  as  remained  in  a  flate  of  a(ftual 
•      -  fervitudc: 
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jrvitude,  but  likewife  on  all,  who,  by  the  will  BOOK 
f  the   deceafed,  obtained  their  freedom,    but  ^ 

ontinued  to  live  under  his  roof  at  the  time  when  ^  \j  ^^ 
le  murder  was  committed.  Lucius  Varius,  who  Sio. 
ad  been  degraded  for  rapacious  avarice,  was  re-  A.  D» 
ored  to  his  confuiar  rank,  and  his  feat  in  the  fe-  57* 
ate.  Pomponia  Graecina,  a  woman  of  illuftrious 
irth,  and  the  wife  of  Plautius  (a),  who,  on  his 
:turn  from  Britain,  entered  the  city  with  the 
omp  of  an  ovation,  was  accufed  of  embracing 
le  rites  of  a  foreign  fu perdition  {b).  The  mat- 
:r  was  referred  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  her  huf- 
and.  Plautius,  in  conformity  to  ancient  ufage, 
died  together  a  number  of  her  relations,  and, 
I  their  prefence,  fat  in  judgment  on  the  condu6l 
f  his  wife.  He  pronounced  her  innocent.  She 
ved  to  a  great  age,  in  one  continued  train  of  af- 
i^ion.  From  the  time  when  Julia,  the  daughter 
^  Drufus,  was  brought  to  a  tragical  end  by  the 
icked  arts  of  MefTalina  (c),  fhe  never  laid  afide 
sr  mourning  weeds,  but  pined  in  grief  during  a 
tace  of  forty  years,  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of 
er  friend.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  no- 
ting could  alleviate  her  forrow,  nor  was  her  per- 
verance  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime  ;  in  the  end, 

was  the  glory  of  her  character. 

XXXIII.  This  year  produced  a  number  of 
riminal  accufanons.  Publius  Celer  was  proi'e-^ 
jted  by  the  province  of  Alia.  The  weight  of 
vidence  prefl'ed  fo  hard,  that  Nero,  unable  to 
cquit  him,  drew  the  caufe  into  a  tedious  length, 
)uring  that  ftate  of  fulpenfe,  the  criniinnl  died 
|f  old  age.  Celer,  the  reader  will  remember, 
j/as  an  inftrument  in  the  murder  of  Silanus  {d), 
he  proconful.  The  magnitude  of  his  guilt  on 
hat  occalion  fo  far  furpafled  the  reft  of  his  ilagi- 
ious  deeds,  that  nothing  elfe  was  deemed  wor- 
thy 
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BOOK  thy  of  notice.     The  enormity   of  one   atrocious 
^'^-    crime  (kreened  him  from  punifhment. 

The  Cilicians  demanded  juftice  againft  CofTuti*- 
anus  Capito,  a  man  of  an  abandoned  charaiiter, 
who  at  Rome  had  fet  the  laws  at  defiance,  and 
thought,    that,  with  equal    impunity,    he    might 
commit  the  fame  exccffcs  in   the  government  of 
his  province.     The   profecution  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  unremitting  vigour,  that  he  abandoned 
his  defence.     He  was  condemned  to  make  refti- 
tution.     A  fuit  of  the  fame  nature  was  commenc- 
ed againft  Eprius  Marcellus  by  the  people  of  Ly- 
cia,  but  with  different  iuccefs.     A  powerful  fac- 
tion combined  to  fupport  him.    The  confequence 
was,  that  fome  of  the  profecutors  were  banifhed 
for  a  confpiracy  againft  an  innocent  man. 
A.  U.  C.      XXXIV.  Nero  entered  on  his  third  conful- 
^"'      fhip,  having  for  his  colleague  Valerius   Meflala, 
_g   '    the  great  grandlon  of  Corvinus  Meflala  (a),  the 
celebrated  orator,  who,  in  the  memory  of  a  few 
furviving   old  men,  had  been   aflbciated  in  the 
confullhip  with  Auguftus,  the  great  grandfather 
of  Nero's     mother,    Agrippina.      The    prince 
granted  to  his  colleague  an  annual  penfion  of  fif- 
teen hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  and  with  that 
income   Meflala,  who  had  fallen  into  blamelefs 
poverty,  was  able  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
rank  and  character.     Yearly  ftipcnds  were  alfo 
granted  to  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  Haterius  Antoni- 
nus, though  they  were  both,  by  diffipation,  the 
authors  of  their  own  diftrefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  hitherto  flow  in 
its  operations,  grew  warm  and  acSlive  on  botl: 
fides.  The  poffeffion  of  Armenia  was  the  poim 
ftill  in  difpute.  Vologefcs  faw  with  indignatiot 
the  crown,  which  he  had  fettled  on  his  brothei 
Tiridates,  withheld  by  force,  and,  to  let  him  re- 
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ceive  it  as  the  gift  of  a  foreign  power,  was  a  de-  BOOK 
Tree  of  humiliation  to  which  his  pride  could  not  ^  * 
ubmit.  On  the  other  hand,  to  recover  the  con- 
^uefts  formerly  made  by  Lucuilas  and  Pompey, 
,vas  in  Corbulo's  judgment  worthy  of  the  Roman 
lame.  The  Armenians  balanced  between  the 
jowers  at  war,  and  in  their  turn  invited  each, 
their  natural  bias  inclined  them  to  the  Farthians. 
^Jeighbours  by  lituation,  congenial  in  their  nian- 
lers,  and  by  frequent  intermarriages  clofely  alli- 
ed, they  were  willing  to  favour  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  and  even  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  Parthian 
nafter.  Inured  by  habit  to  a  ftate  of  iervitude, 
hey  neither  underftood,  nor  wifhed  for  civil  li- 
3erty. 

XXXV.  CoRBULO  had  to  ftruggle  with  the 
lothful  difpolition  of  his  army  ;  a  mifchief  more 
embarraffing  than  the  wily  arts  of  the  enemy. 
The  legions  from  Syria  joined  his  camp,  but  lb 
enervated  by  the  langour  of  peace,  that  they 
:ould  fcarce  fupport  the  labours  of  a  campaign. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  were  amongft  them  vete- 
rans who  had  feen  no  fervice ;  who  had  never 
been  on  duty  at  a  midnight  poll  ;  who  never 
mounted  guard,  and  were  fuch  total  ftrangers  to 
a  foffeand  a  paliiade,  that  they  gazed  at  both  as  at 
a  novelty.  They  had  ferved  the  term  prefcribed 
in  garriion-towns,  without  helmets,  and  without 
breaft-plates,  fpruce  and  trim  in  their  attire,  by 
profeflion  Ibldiers,  yet  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  means  of  enriching  theniielves.  Having  dil- 
miffed  ail  fuch  as  were  by  age  and  infirmity  ren- 
dered unfit  for  the  fervice,  Corbulo  ordered  new 
levies  to  be  made  in  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  To 
thefe  he  added  a  legion  from  Germany,  with 
Ibnie  troops  of  horle,  and  a  detachment  of  infan- 
try from  the  cohorts.  Thus  reinforced,  his  ar- 
my kept  the  field,  though  the  frofl  was  lb  intenfe, 

that. 
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BOO  Kthat,  without  digging  through  the  ice,  it  was  im- 
^^^^-     poflible  to  pitch  their  tents.     By  the  incleincncy 

A  U  C  ^^  the  leafon  many  loft  the  ufc  of  their  limbs,  and 

8,1.  *  it  often  happened  that  the  fentinel  died  on  his 

A.  D.    poft.     The   cafe    of  one  foldier  deferves  to  be 

S^-      mentioned.     He  was  employed  in  carrying  a  load 

of  wood  :  his  hands,  nipt  by  the  froft,  and  clcav^ 

ing  to  the  faggot,  dropt  from   his  arms,  and  fell 

to  the  ground. 

The  general,  during  the  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther, gave  an  example  of  ftrenuous  exertion';  he 
was  bufy  in  every  quarter,  thinly  clad,  his  head 
uncovered,  in  the  ranks,  at  the  works,  com- 
mending the  brave,  relieving  the  weak,  and  by 
his  own  acSlive  vigour  exciting  the  emulation  of 
the  men.  But  the  rigour  of  the  fealbn,  and  the 
hardfhip  of  the  fervice,  were  more  than  the  fol- 
diers  could  endure.  The  army  fuffered  by  de- 
fertion.  This  required  an  immediate  remedy. 
The  pra6lice  of  lenity  towards  the  firft  or  fecond 
offence,  which  often  prevailed  in  other  armies, 
would  have  been  attended  v/ith  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  He  who  quitted  his  colours  fuftered 
death  as  foon  as  taken ;  aifid  this  feverity  proved 
more  falutary  than  weak  compaflion.  The  num- 
ber of  deferters,  from  that  time,  fell  fhort  of 
what  happens  in  other  camps,  where  too  much 
indulgence  is  the  pradice. 

XXXVI.  Having  refolved  to  wait  the  return 
of  fpring,  Corbulo  kept  his  men  within  their  en- 
trenchments during  the  reft  of  the  winter.  The 
auxiliary  cohorts  were  ftationed  at  proper  pofts, 
under  the  command  of  Pa6lius  Orphitus,  who  had 
ferved  as  principal  centurion.  The  orders  given 
to  this  ofBcer  were,  that  the  advanced  pofts 
ihould  by  no  means  hazard  an  engagement.  Or- 
phitus font  to  inform  the  general,  that  the  Barba- 
rians Ipread  thcmfelves  round  the  country  with  fo 

little 
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ctle  caution,  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  ^  O  O  K 
leir  imprudence.     Corbulo  renewed  his  orders,  ^_J^^ 
tat  the  troops  fnould  keep  within  the  lines,  and 
ait  for  a  reinforcement.     Orphitus  paid  no  re- 
ird  to  the  command  of  his  fuperior  officer.     A 
;w  troops  of  horfe,  from  the  adjacent  caftlcs, 
ime  up  to  join  him,  and,  through  inexperience, 
emanded  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy.    Orphitus 
iked   a  battle,  and   was   totally    routed.     The 
)rces  polled  near  at  hand,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
larch  to  the  afliftance  of  the  broken  ranks,  fled 
1  confuiion  to  their  entrenchments.    Corbulo  no 
Doner  received  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  than 
iC  refolved  to  pafs  the  fevereft  cenfure   on  the 
[ifobedience  of  his  officer.    He  ordered  him,  his 
nbalterns,  and  his  men,  to  march  out  of  the  en- 
renchments  {a),  and  there  left  them  in  difgrace, 
ill,  at   the   interceffion  of  the  whole  army,  he 
;ave  them  leave  to  return  within  the  lines. 

XXXVIL  Meanwhile  Tijidates,  at  the  head 
sf  his  vaffals  and  followers,  with  a  llrong  rein- 
brcement  fent  by  his  brother  Vologefes,  invad- 
ed Armenia,  not,  as  before,  by  fudden  incurii- 
)ns,  but  with  open  hoftility.  Wherever  the 
Deoplc  were  in  the  interefts  of  Rome,  he  laid 
vvafte  their  lands  ;  if  an  armed  force  advanced 
againft  him,  he  fhifted  his  quarters,  and,  by  the 
velocity  of  his  flight,  eluded  the  attack.  He 
moved  with  rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and,  by 
the  terror  of  a  wild  and  defultory  war,  more  than 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  kept  the  country  in  a 
conftant  alarm.  Corbulo  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out effeft,  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
enemy,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fpread  his  forces 
round  the  country,  under  the  condu6l  of  his  lieu- 
tenants and  other  fubordinate  officers.  At  the 
fame  time  he  caufed  a  diverfion  to  be  made  by 

Antiochus, 
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BOOK  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in  the   provinces  oi 

'  .^         Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to  his  dominions. 

A.  U~C  Pharafmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  was  willing,  in  this 

8ii.     jundure,  toco-operate   with  the    Roman  arms. 

A.  D.    He  had  put  his  ion  Rhadamiftus  to  death  for  im- 

5^'      puted   trealon,  and,  to  make  terms  Avith  Rome, 

while,  in  fa6l,  he  gratified  his  rooted  averfion  to 

the  Armenians,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 

war  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  a  friend  to  the 

caufe.     The  Ilichians  (a)  alio  declared   for  Cor- 

bulo.     That  people  were  now,  for  the  firft  time, 

the  allies  of  Rome.     They  made  incurfions  into 

the  wild  and  defert  trads  of  Armenia,  and  by  a 

defultory  rambling  war  diftraded  the  operation? 

of  the  enemy. 

Tiridates,  finding  himfelf  counteraded  on 
every  fide,  fent  ambafTadors  to  expoflulate,  a? 
-well  in  the  name  of  the  Parthians,  as  for  himfelf. 
"  After  hoflages  fo  lately  delivered,  and  a  re- 
"  newal  of  friendfhip,  that  promifed  mutual  ad- 
"  vantages,  why  was  his  expulfion  from  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Armenia  the  fixed,  the  avowed  inten- 
"  tion  of  the  Roman  army  ?  If  Vologefes  was  not 
"  as  yet  in  motion  with  the  whole  ftrength  of  his 
"  kingdom,  it  was  becaufe  he  wifhed  to  prevail 
"  by  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  not  by  force  of 
"  arms.  If  the  fword  muft  be  drawn,  the  event 
"  would  fhew  that  the  Arfacides  had  not  forgot 
"  that  warlike  fpirit  which,  on  former  occafions, 
"  had  been  fatal  to  the  Roman  name."  Corbulo 
heard  this  magnificent  language  ;  but,  being  in- 
formed, by  lure  intelligence,  that  the  revolt  of 
the  Hyrcanians  (^)  found  employment  for  Volo- 
gefes, he  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  wifeft 
meafure  Tiridates  could  purfue,  would  be  toad-1 
d re fs  himfelf  in  a  fuppliant  flyle  to  the  emperor 
of  Rome.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  fettled  on 
a  folid  bafis,  might  be  his  without  the  effufion  of 

blood. 
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blood,  and  the  havoc  of  a  deftniftive  war,  if  to  B  O  O  K 
diftant  and  chhuerical  hopes  he  preferred  mode-     ^^Jj^ 
rate  meafures  and  prefent  fecurity. 

XXXVIII.  From  this  time  the  bufmefs  fell  in- 
to a  train  of  negociation.     Frequent  difpatches 
pafTed  between  both  armies  ;  but  no  progreis  be- 
ing made  towards  a  conclufive  treaty,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  the 
two  chiefs  fhould  come  to   an   interview.     I'iri- 
dates  gave  notice  that  he  fhould  bring  with  him  a 
guard  of  a  thoufand  horfe  :  the  number   which 
Corbulo  might  choofe  for  his  own  perfon,  he  did 
not  take  upon  him  to  prefcribe  ;  all  he  defired 
was,  that  they  fhould  come  with  a  pacific  difpoii- 
tion,  and  advance  to  the  congrefs  without  their 
breaft-plates  and  their  helmets.     This  ftroke  of 
eaftern  perfidy  was  not  fo  fine,  but  even  the  dull- 
eft  capacity,  not  to  mention  an  experienced  ge- 
neral, might   perceive   the    latent    fraud.     The 
number  limited  on  one  fide,  and  to  the  oppofite 
party  left  indefinite,  carried  with  it  a  fpecious  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  lurking  treachery  was  too  ap- 
parent.    The  Parthian  cavalry  excelled   in   the 
dexterity  of  managing  the  bow  and  arrow;  and, 
without  defenfive  armour,  what  would  be  the  ufe 
of  fuperior  numbers  ?  Aware  of  the   defign,  but 
choofing    to   difguife    his    fentiments,    Corbulo 
calmly   anfwered,  that  the   bufinefs  being  of  a 
public  nature,  the  difcuflion  of  it  ought  to  be  in 
the   prefence  of  both  armies.     For  the  conven- 
tion he  appointed  a  place  inclofed  on  one  fide  by 
a  foft  acclivity  of  gently  rifing  hills,  where  the 
infantry  might  be   pofted  to  advantage,  with  a 
vale  beneath,  ftretching  to  an  extent  that  gave 
ample  fpace  for  the  cavalry.     On  the  fiated  day 
Corbulo  advanced  to  the  meeting,  v;ith  his  forces 
in  regular  order.     In   the   wings  were  ftationed 
the  allies  and  the  auxiliaries  fent  by  the  kings  in 

fricndfhlp 
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BOOK  fnendfhip  n  kh  Rome.     The  fixth  legion  form^ 
•    the  centre,  ftrengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of 

A.  U.C    three  ihouland  men  from  the  third  legion,  draft- 
811.      ed  in  the  night  from   the  neighbouring  camp. 
A.  D.     Being  embodied  under  one  eagle,  they  prefent- 
5^'      ed  the  appearance  of  a  fmgle  legion.     Towards 
the  clofe   of  day,  Tiridates  occupied  a  diftant 
ground,  vifiblc  indeed,  but  never  within  hearing. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  a  conference,  the  Ro- 
man general  ordered  his  men  to  file  off  to  their 
refpeftive  quarters. 

XXXIX.  Tiridates  left  the  field  with,  preci- 
pitation, alarmed  at  the  various  movements  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  au 
ambufcade,  or,  perhaps,  intending  to  cut  off  the 
fupplies  of  provifions  then  on  the  way  from  the 
city  of  Trebizondc  {d)  and  the  Pontic  fea.  But 
the  fupplies  were  conveyed  over  the  mountains, 
Avhere  a  chain  of  pofts  was  formed,  to  fecure  the 
pafl'es.  A  flow  and  lingering  war  was  now  to  be 
apprehended  :  to  bring  it  to  a  fpecdy  iffue,  andl 
compel  the  Armenians  to  adl  on  the  defenlive, 
Corbulo  rcfolved  to  level  their  caflles  to  the 
ground.  The  flrongefi:  fort  in  that  quarter  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Volandvm  (^)  :  the  de- 
molition of  that  place  he  referved  for  himfclf,  and 
?  gain  ft  the  towns  of  inferior  note  he  fent  Corne- 
lias Flaccus,  a  lieutenant  general,  and  Infteius 
Capito,  prasfecl  of  the  camp.  Having  reconnoi- 
tred the  works,  and  prepared  for  the  affault,  he 
harangued  his  men  in  cffe6l  as  follows  :  "  You 
*"■  have  now  to  do  with  a  daftardly  and  fugitive 
"  enemy  ;  a  vagabond  race,  always  roving  in 
*'  prsedatory  bands,  betraying  at  once  their  un- 
"  warlike  fpirit  and  their  perfidy  ;  impatient  of 
''  peace,  and  cowards  in  war.  The  time  is  ar- 
"  rived,  when  the  whole  nation  maybe  extermi- 
"  nated  :  by   one  brave  exploit  you  may  gain 

"  both 
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■  both  fame  and  booty  to  reward  your  valour."  BOO  K 
laving  thus  inflamed  the  Ipirit  of  his  men,  he  ^_^^j^^ 
rranged  them  in  four  divifions  ;  one   clofe   em-  a.  U.  C 
■odied   under  their   fhields,  forming  a  military     81  ?. 
lell,  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the   ramparts  ;  a     A.  D. 
icond  party  advanced  with  ladders  to  fcale  the       ^  ' 
/alls ;  a  third  with  their  warlike  engines  threw 
iito  the  place  a  fhower  of  darts  and  millive  fire  ; 
t'hile  the  (lingers  and  archers,  polled   at  a   con- 
enient  diftancc,  diicharged    a   volley  of  metal 
.nd  huge  mafiy  ftones. 

To  keep  the  enemy  employed  in  every  quar- 
er,  the  attack  was  made  on  all  fides  at  once.  In 
cfs  than  four  hours  the  Barbarians  were  driven 
rom  their  flations ;  the  ramparts  were  left  de- 
encelefs,  the  gates  were  forced,  and  the  works 
aken  by  fcalade.  A  dreadful  flaughter  followed. 
\11  who  were  capable  of  carrying  arms  were  put  ^ 

0  the  fword.     On  the  part  of  the  Romans  only 
me   man   was   killed ;  the  number  of  wounded 
rt'as  inconliderable.     The   women   and   children 
i».'ere  fold  to  flavery :  the  reft  was  left  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  foldiers.    The  operations  of  Flaccus 
and  Capito  were  attended  with  equal  fuccefs.    In 
one  day  three  caftles  were  taken  by  ftorm.     A 
general  panic   overlpread    the    country.     From 
motives  of  fear  or  treachery  the  inhabitants  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion.     Encouraged    by    thefe 
profperous  events,  Corbulo  was  now  rcfolved  to 
lay  hege  in  form  to  Artaxata  (r),  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.     He   did    not,  ho\\ever,    think   it 
advifable  to  march  the  neareft  way.     1  he  river 
I  Araxes  (<^)  waihes  the  walls  of  the  city  :  the  legi- 
'  ons  would  have  found   it  neceffary  to  conftrucx 
the  neceflary  bridges  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  ex- 
pofed  to  their  darts  and  millive  weapons.     They 
took  a  wider  circuit,  and  forded  over  where  the 
current  was  broad  and  fnailow. 

XJ... 
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BOOK      XL.  TiRiDATEs  was  thrown  into  the    utnioft 
^lll ,  diftrefs.     Shame  and  fear  took  polTcffion  of  him 
by  turns.     If  he  fuffered  a  blockade  to  be  form- 
ed, his  weak  condition  would  be   too  apparent; 
if  he  attempted  to  raife    the   fiege,  his   cavair} 
might  be  furrounded  in  the  narrow  defiles.     He 
reiblved  to  fhew  himfelf  towards  the  ciofe  of  day.i 
in  order  of  battle,  and,  next  morning,  either  to 
attack  the  Romans,  or,  by  a  fudden    retreat,  to 
draw  them  into  an  ambulbade.     With  this  intent 
he  made  a  fudden   movement,  and    furrounded 
the  legions.     The  attempt  gave  no  alarm  to  Cor-  I 
bulo:  prepared  for  all  events,  he  had  marjflialled  \ 
his  men  cither  for  action,  or  a  march.    The  third 
legion  took  poft  in  the  right  wing;  the  fixth   ad- 
vanced on  the  left;  and  a  feled  detachment  from 
the  tenth  formed  the  centre.     The  baggage  was 
fecured  between  the  ranks :  a  body  of  a  thoufand 
horfe  brought  up  the  rear,  with   orders  to   face  ,- 
the  enemy  whenever  an   attack   was  made,  but 
never  to  purfue  them.     The  foot  archers,  and  the 
reft  of  the  cavalry,  were  diftributed  in  the  wings. 
The  left  extended  their  ranks  towards  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  in  order,  if  the    Barbarians  advMiced 
on  that  fide,  to  hem  them  in  between  the  front 
lines  and  the  centre  of  the  army.     Tiridates  con- 
tented himfelf   with  vain  parade,   fhifting    hi^ 
ground  with  celerity,  yet  never  within  the  throw 
of  a  dart,  advancing,  retreating,  and,  by  every 
ftratagem,  trying  to  make  the  Romans  open  their 
ranks,  and  leave  themfelves  liable  to  be  attacked 
in  fcattered  parties.     His   efforts    were  without 
effed:  one  officer,  who  commanded  a  troop  of 
horfe,  advanced  from  his  poft,  and  fell  under  t 
volley  of  darts.     His  temerity  reftrained  the  reft 
of  the  army.     Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  Tin- 
dates,  feeing  his  wiles  defeated,  withdrew  with 
all  his  forces. 

XLI. 
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Xt'I-  CoRBULo  encamped  on  the  fpot.  Hav-  BOOK 
g  reafou  to  imagine  that  Tiridates  would  throw  ,  ^^^' 
infelf  into  the  city  of  Artaxata,  he  debated  ^  ^^  q^ 
hether  it  would  not  be  beft,  without  lofs  of  Su. 
mc,  to  pufh  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  lay  A.  D. 
bge  to  the  place.  While  he  remained  in  fuf-  5  8. 
jnfe,  intelligence  was  brought  by  the  fcouts  that 
e  prince  fet  off  at  full  fpeed  towards  fome  dif- 
nt  region,  but  whether  to  Media  or  Albania, 
as  uncertain.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  wait 
le  return  of  day,  and -in  the  mean  time  difpatch- 
i  the  light  armed  cohorts,  with  orders  to  invert 
le  city,  and  begin  their  attack  at  a  proper  dif- 
nce.  The  inhabitants  threw  open  their  gates, 
id  furrendered  at  difcretion.  Their  lives  were 
ved,  but  the  town  was  reduced  to  alhes.  No 
her  meafure  could  be  adopted :  the  walls  were 
'  wide  extent,  and  a  fufficient  garrifou  could 
)t  be  fpared,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neceflary 
t  profecute  the  war  with  vigour;  and  if  the  city 
ere  left  unhurt,  the  advantage,  as  well  as  glory 
■*  the  conqueft,  would  be  loft.  To  thefe  reafons 
as  added  an  extraordinary  appearance  in  the 
eavens.  It  happened  that  the  fun-beams  play- 
i  with  brilliant  luftre  on  the  adjacent  country, 
laking  the  whole  circumference  a  fcene  of  fplen- 
our,  while  the  precindl  of  the  town  was  covered 
ith  the  darkeft  gloom,  at  intervals  rendered  ftill 
lore  awful  by  flafhes  of  lightning,  that  ferved 
)  fhew  the  impending  horror.  This  phasnome- 
on  was  believed  to  be  the  wrath  of  the  gods  de- 
ouncing  the  deftrudion  of  the  city. 

For  thefe  tranfadions  Nero  was  faluted  Impe- 
ATOR.  The  fenate  decreed  a  folemn  thankfgiv- 
ig.  Statues  and  triumphal  arches  were  ere£led, 
ad  the  prince  was  declared  perpetual  conful. 
rhe  day  on  which  the  vidtory  was  gained,  and 
Ifo  that  on  which  the  news  arrived  at  Rome,  and 

the 
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BOOK  i}iQ  report  was  made  to  the  fenate,  were  by  a  de- 

^  crce  to  be  obferved  as    annual  fcftivals.     Many 

A.  U.  C.  other  votes  were  pafTed  with  the   fame   fpirit   of 

8i  t.     adulation,  all  in  their  tendency  fo  exceflive,  that 

Al^.     Caius  CaiTius,  who  had  concurred  with  every  mo- 

■5         tion,  obferved  at  lafl,  that  if,  for  the  benignity  of 

the  gods  to  the  Roman  people,  due  thanks  were 

to  be  ^  oted,  a^ls  of  religion  would  engrofs   the 

whole  year;  and,  therefore,  care  fhould  be  taken 

^o  fix  the  days  of  devotion  at  proper   intervals, 

that  they  might  not  encroach  too  nmch  on  the 

bufmcfs  of  civil  life. 

XLII.  Ar.ouT  this  time,  a  man  who  had  fuf- 
fcred  various  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  by  his 
\ices  had  brought  on  himfelf  the  public  detefta- 
tion,  was   cited  to    anfwer    a  charge    exhibited 
as^aiufl  him  before  the  fenate.   He  was  condemn- 
ed,  but  not  without  fixhiga  ftain  on  the   charac* 
ter  of  Seneca.     Suillius  (a)  was   the  perfon;  io 
the  reign  of  Claudius  he  had   been   the   fcourgf 
and  terror  of  his  fellow-citizens;  a  venal  orator, 
and  an  informer  by  profeflion.  Inthelatechangi 
of  government  he  had  been  much  reduced,  bui 
not   low  enough    to   gratify   the   refentment  oj 
his  enemies.     His  fpirit  was    ftill   unconqucred 
Rather  than  defcend  to  humble  fupplications,  hf 
preferred  the  characler  of  a  convicted  malefactor 
To  come  at  this  man,  a  late  decree  of  the  fenat( 
reviving  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the    Cinciat 
law  (/*)  again fl  fuch  ad\ocates  as  received  a  prict 
for  their  elocjuence,  was  thought  to  have   been 
framed  by  the  advice  of  Seneca      Suillius  ey 
claimed  againft  the  proceeding.     At  his  time  o 
life  he  had  little  to  fear.     To  the  natural  feroci 
ty  of  his  temper  he  now  added   a   contempt  o; 
clanger. 

He  poured  out  a  torrent  of  inve(5live,  and  ir 
'  jjarticular  railed  with  acrimony  agaiaft  oeneca 
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'.,The  plilloibpher,"  he  laid,  was   an   enemy   to^OOK 
•  the  friends  of  Claudius.     He   had  been    ba- 


riilhed  by  that  emperor,  and  the  difgrace   was  .    Jr     . 
not  inHicled  without  jufl  reafon.     He  is  now'  g/,'. 
grown  old  in  the  purlbit  of  frivolous  literature,    A.  D, 
a   vain   retailer    of  rhetoric   to  ra'w  and  inex-      5^^ 
perienced  boys.     He  behoMs  with  an  eye   of 
,,env3'  all,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  exert  a  pure,  a  found,  a   manlv   elo- 
quence.    That  Suillius  lived  with  reputation  in 
the  fcrvice  of  Gcrmanicus,  is  a  fail;  well  known. 
He  was  quseftor  under  that  prince,  while  Sene- 
ca corrupted  the  morals  of  his  daughter,   aud 
difhonoured  the  family^     If  it  be  a  crime  to  re- 
ceive from  a  client  thefevvardofhoneftinduftry, 
what  fhail  be  laid  of  him,  who   fteals   into'  the 
chamber  of  a  princefs  to  debauch  her  virtue  (c)  ? 
By  what  fyftem  of  ethics,  and  by  what    rnles 
of  philoibphy,  has  this  profefTor  warped    into 
the  favour  of  the   emperor,  and,  in  leis    than 
four   years,  amaffed  three  hundred  million  of 
feflerces?  Through  the  city  of  Rome  his  fnares 
are  fpread;  lafk  wills  and    teftaments    are    his 
quarry  ;  and  the  rich,  who  have  no   children, 
are  his  prey.     By  exorbitant  ufury  (d)  he  has 
overwhelmed  all  Italy ;  the  provinces   are  ex- 
haufted,  and  he  is  flill  infatiate.     The    wealth 
of  Suillius  cannot  be  counted  great ;  but  it    is 
the  fruit  of  honeft  induftry.     He   is  now   de- 
termined to  bid  defiance  to  his   enemies,  and 
.hazard  all  confequcnces,  rather  than  derogate 
from   his  rank  and  the   glory  of  his  life,  by 
poorly   yielding    to  a  new  man;  an  npftart  iii 
the  ftate;   a  fudden  child  of  fortune." 
XLHI.  By  a  fet  of  officious  tale-bearers,  who 
)ve  to  carry  intelligence,  and  inflame  it  with  the 
dditlon  of  their  own  malevolence,  thefe  bitter 
uvedlives  Vv'ere  conveyed  to  Seneca.     The    ene- 
VoL.  H.  M  miei 
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BOO  Kniies  of  Suillius  were  fet  to  work:  they  charged 
^'^'"     him  with  rapine  and  peculation  during   his   go- 
vernment in  Afia.     To  fubftantiatc  thefe  allegati- 
ons, twelve  months  were  allowed  to  the  prolocu- 
tors; but  that  put  off  their  vengeance  to    a  dift- 
ant  day.     To  fliortcn  their  work,  they  chofe    to 
proceed  upon  a  new  charge,  without   going    out 
of  Rome  for  witnefTes.     The  accufation  ftated, 
"  That   by  a  virulent  profecution  he  had  driven 
"  Q^intus  Fomponius  {a)  into  open   rebellion  ; 
'*  that  by  his  pernicious  arts  Julia,  the  daughter 
"  of  Drufus,  and    Poppysa  Sabina,  were  forced 
"  to  put  a  period  to    their  lives;  that   Valerius  i 
"  Afiaticus,    Lufms    Saturninus,    and  Cornelius 
**  Lupus,  with   a  long    lift  of  Roman  knights, 
"  were  all  cut  off  by  his  villainy;  and,  in  fhort, 
"  every  a6t  of  cruelty  in  the  reign   of  Claudius 
**  was  imputed  to  him."     To  thefe  charges  Suil- 
lius anfwered,  That   he  axSted  always  under  th* 
immediate  orders  of  the  prince,  and  never  of  h! 
own  motion.      Nero   overruled    that     defence 
averring,  that  he  had  infpedied  all  the  papers  ol| 
the   late   emperor,  and   from  thofe   vouchers   ii| 
plainly  appeared,  that  not  one    profecution   wa? 
let  on  foot  by  the  order  of  Claudius.     The   cri 
minal  reforted  to   the   commands  of  Meiralina  , 
but,  by  fhifting  his    ground,    his    caufe    grev 
weaker.     Why,  it  was  argued,  was  he  the   onlj 
perfon  who  lout  himfelf  to  the  wicked  defigns  0 
that  pernicious  proftitute?  Shall  the   perpetrate 
of  evil  deeds,  who  has  received  his  hire,  be  al 
lowed  to  transfer  his   guilt   to    the  perfon  wh( 
paid  him  the  wages  of  his  iniquity  ? 

Suillius  was  condemned,  and  his  effects  wer 
confifcated,  except  a  part  allowed  to  his  fon  arn 
grandaughter,  in  addition  to  what  was  left  t 
them  under  the  will  of  their  mother,  and  thei 
grandmother.     He  was  banifhed   to  the   illand 

calle(,^ 
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led  the  Bnleares  (/>).  During  the  whole  of  S  0  O  K 
trial,  he  behaved  with,  undaunted  firmnefs,  ^  _i  _ 
i  even  after  the  fentence  his  ipirit  was  ftill  un- 
•k'en.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  his  lone  re- 
it,  Hot  only  at  eafe,  but  in  voluptuous  affiu- 
;e.  His  enemies  intended  to  wreak  their  ma- 
|:  on  his  Ion  Neruiinus,  and,  with  that  view-, 
rged  him  \\nih.  extortion.  Nero  checked  the 
ilfecution  ;  the  ends  of  juftice  being,  as  he 
lught,  lufHciently  anfwered. 
LLIV.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  G<5la- 
^^  Sagitta,  tribune  of  the  people,  fell  in  love 
►  i{lra6lion  with  a  married  v/oman  of  the  name 
5?ontia.  By  prefents  and  unbounded  genero- 
t  he  feduced  her  to  his  embraces,  and  after- 
ids  by  a  promife  of  marriage,  engaged  her 
;  fent  to  a  divorce  from  her  hufband.  Fontia 
t  no  fooner  free  from  the  nuptial  tic,  than  her 
[gination  opened  to  her  other  proipefts.  She 
}£led  delays;  her  father  made  objeftions;  jQie 
»  hopes  of  a  better  match,  and  finally  fUe  Te- 
!  d  to  perform  her  contrad.  06lavius  expol- 
ted  ;  he  complained  :  he  threatened  ;  his  re- 
:ition  iuffered,  and  his  fortune  was  ruined. 
;  life  was  all  that  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was 
■  iy  to  facrifice  at  her  command.  His  fuit, 
tever  earneft,  made  no  impreflion.  In  def- 
i,  he  begged  one  night  only;  that  fmall  in- 
:ijence  would  affQage  his  iorrows,  and  take  the 
i'5  from  difappointment.  The  afiignation  was 
de.  Pontia  ordered  her  fervant,  who  was 
^  y  to  the  intrigue,  to  watch  her  bed-chamber. 
^:  lover  went  to  his  appointment.  He  carried 
ii  him  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  a  poniard 
ler  his  robe.  The  fcene  vvhich  ufually  occurs, 
hi  love  is  Rung  to  jealoufy,  was  aci:ed  between 
?  parties  ;  reproaches,  fond  eridearmeiits,'rag^e, 
'  M  z  and 
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BOOK  and  tcaderacfs,  war  and  peace  took  their   tur 

A  "u  C       ^'^^t  ^^  ^^'^  night  was  paflfed  in  mutual  enjo) 
8ii.      meat.     At  length,  Odavius,  in   the  moment  ( 
A.  !->•     ioft  fecurity,  when  the  unhappy  vidim  thought  a 
5^*       violence  at  an  end,  feizcd  his  dagger,  and  (lieati 
cd  it  in  her  heart.     The  maid  rufhed  in  to  afir 
her  miftrefs.     Odavius  v.ounded  her,  and   ma( 
his  cfcape.     On  the   following  day,  the  murd^ 
was  reported  abroad  ;  and  the  hand  that  gave  ti 
blow   was    flrongly  fuipc6Jed.     Odavius,  it  w 
certain,  had  paffed  the  night  with  the  deceafd 
but  his  freedman  boldly   flood    forth,  and  tO'^ 
the  crime  upon  himfelf.     It    \\  as   his  deed ;  i 
ad  of  juftice  due  to  an  injured  matter.     Thisj' 
nerous  fortitude  from   the   mouth  of  an  affal 
was  heard  with  aftonifhment,  and  for  fome  ti. 
gained  credit,  till  the  maid,  who  had  recovei 
from  her  Vv'ound,  difclofed  the  particulars  of 
whole  tranfadion.     Pontia's   father  appealed 
the   tribunal    of    the   confuls,  and   Odlavius, 
foon  as  his    office   of  tribune   ceafed,  was  c 
demned  to  fuffer  the  penahies  of  the  Cornel  i 
law  againfl  afiaflins  {l>). 

XLV.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  anot 
fcene  of  libidinous  paflion  was  brought  forwi  ► 
more  important  than  that  which  we  have  relai . 
and,  in  the  end,  the  caufe  of  public  calam  • 
Sabina  Poppica,  at  that  time,  lived  at  Rome  i » 
ftyle  of  tafte  and  elegance.  She  was  the  dau  • 
ter  of  Titus  Ollius,  but  Ihe  took  her  name  f;» 
Poppocus  Sabinus  (aj,  her  grandfather  by  I 
maternal  line.  Her  father  Ollius  was,  at  i 
time,  rifmg  to  the  highcft  honours;  but,  hi 
a  friend  to  Sejanus,  he  v.  as  involved  in  the  " 
of  that  minifler.  The  grandfather  had  figi  ^ 
on  the  ftage  of  public  bulinefs.  He  was  of  <i' 
fular  rank,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triunh- 
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I'o  be  the  known  defcendant  of  a  man  fo  dlfim-  ^^  ^  O  f^ 
liifhed  flattered  the  vanity  of  Poppcsa.     Virtue  _^^J^ 
vcepted,  fhe  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  a.  U.  C. 
!;e   female   charader.     Her   mother  (/»)  was   the      8ii. 
inging  beauty  of  her  time.  From  her  the  daughter     ^- ^• 
'herited  nobility  of  birth,  with  all  the  graces  of  an      ^ 
egant  form.  Her  fortune  was  equal  to  her  rank  ; 
;r  converfation  had  every  winning  art;  her  talents 
ere  cultivated,  and  her  wit  refined.     She  knew 
l)w  to  afTume  an  air  of  modef^y,    and  yet  purfue 
fcivious  pleafures  ;   in  her  deportment  decent; 
;.  her-  heart,  a  libertine.     When  flie  appeared 
!i  public,  which  was  but  feldom,  fhe  wore  a  veil, 
;iat  fhaded,  or  feemed  to  fhade    her  face;  per- 
jps  intending,  that  her  beauty  ftiould  not  wear 
jt  and  tarnifli  to  the  eye;  or  becaufe  that   ftyle 
r  drefs  was  moft  becoming.     To  the   voice   of 
me  fhe  paid  no  regard:  her   huiband   and    her 
lulterer  were  equally  welcome  to  her  embraces, 
ove,  with  her,  was  not  an  alTair   of  the   heart, 
.nowing   no   attachment    herfelf,  fhe    required 
Due  from  others.     Where  fhe  law  her  interefl, 
lere  fhe  beflowed  her  favours;  a  politician  even 
1   her   pleafures.     She   was    married  to  Rufius 
Irifpinus,  a  Roman  knight,  and  was  by  him  the 
lother  of  a  fon  (t) ;  but  Otho,  a    youth'  of  ex- 
eclation,  luxurious,  prodigal,  and  high  in  favour 
/ith  Nero,  attradled  hef   regard.     She    yielded 
0  his  addreffes,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  married  the 
dulterer. 

XLVI.  Otiio,  in  company  with  the  emperor, 
frew  lavifh  in  her  praife.  Her  beauty  and  her 
•legant  manners  were  his  conflant  theme.  He 
alked,  perhaps,  with  the  warmth  and  indifcretion 
)f  a  lover ;  perhaps,  ^^  ith  a  defign  to  inflame  the 
)affiens  of  Nero,  and  from  their  mutpal  relifh  of 
:he  fame  enjoyments  to  derive  nevv'  ftrength  to 
upport  his  interefl:.  Rifnig  from  Nero's  table, 
lie  was  often  heard  to  fay,  "  I  am  going  to    the 
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^xm^"  ^''"^^  ^^  '^"^'  "^^^^  polTefTcs  every  aniinblc  ac- 
(^^^;^^.^;^  "  complifhmeat ;  by   her   birth   ennobled ;  en- 
A.  U.  C.  "  c^L'srcd  by  beauty;  the  uhli  of  all   beholders 
8i  I.     '*  and  to  the  favoured  man  the  Iburee  of  true  de 
A  i^.     "  light."     Nero   became  eiiaaioured.     No  tinj( 
5^-       was  loft.     Poppu:a   received    his  vifits.     At  thi 
firft  interview  fhe  called  forth  all  her  charms,  am 
x^nfured  her  conqueft.     She  admired  the  dignit 
of  the   prince.      His   air,  his    manner,  and   hi 
looks  were  irrcfiflible.     By  this  well-afted   fond 
nefs  Ihe  gained  entire  dominion  over  his  affedi 
ons.     Proud  of  her  fuccefs,  fhe  thought  it  tim 
to  aft  her  part  w  ith  female  airs  and   coy    reiu(9 
ance.     If  Nero  willied  to  detain  her  more  tha 
a  night  or  two,  Hie  could  not  think  of  complying 
ihe  was  married  to  a  man  whom  Ihe  loved.     Sh 
could  not  rifk  the  lofs  of  a  fituation  fo  perfe^l 
happy.     Otho  led  a  life  of  tafte   and   eleganc< 
unrivalled  in  his  pleafures.     Under  his   roof  fh 
faw  nothing  but  magnificence,  in  a  ftyle  worth 
of  the   higheft   ftation.     She  objefted   to    Nei 
that  he  had  contraded  different  habits.     He  li- 
ed in   clofe    connedion  with   A6le,  a   low-bor 
llave;  and  from  fo  mean  a  connnerce,  what  coul 
be  expeded  but  fordid  manners  and  degener^t 
fentinicnt!  From  that  moment,  Otho  loft  his  \i\\ 
tereft  with  the  prince  :  he  had  orders  neither  t 
frequent  the  palace,  nor  to  ftiew  himfelf  in  th 
Irani  of  attendants.     At  length,  to  remove   a  r 
val,  Nero  made  him  governor  of  Lufitania.     Cth 
quitted  Rome,  and,  till  the  breaking  out  of  th 
civil  wars,  continued  in  the  adminiftratfon  of  hi 
province,  a  firm  and  upright  magiftrate,  in   thi 
ihftance  exhibiting  to  the  world   that    wonderfi 
union  of  repugnant  qualities  which  marked  th 
man ;  in  private  life,  luxurious,   profligate,  an 
prone  to  every  vice;  in  his  public  capacity,  pru 
dent,  juft,  and  tcnvperate  in  the  ufe  of  power. 

XLVIl 
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XLVII.  It  was  in  this  iun6lure  that  Nero  firft  BOOK 
threw  off  the  mafk.     He  had  hitherto  clokea  the 
vices  of  his  nature.     The  perlbii  whom  he  dread- 
led  moll,  was  Cornelius    Sylla;  a   man,  in   fadl, 
of  a  dull   and    fluggifh   underftanding;  but   his 
ftupidity  paffed  with  Nero  for  profound  thinking, 
land  the  deep  referve  of  a   dangerous   politician. 
'In  this  idea  he  was  confirmed  by  the  malignity  of 
jone  Graptus,  a  man  enfranchifed  by  the  emperor, 
land  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  hackneyed  in  the 
practice  of  courts.     He  framed  an  artful   ftory. 
The  Milivan  (a)  bridge  was,  at  that  time,  the  fa- 
fhionable  fcene  of  midnight  revelry;  being    out 
of  the  limits  of  Rome,  the  emperor  thought  that 
he  might  riot,  at  that  place,  with  unbounded  free- 
idom.     Graptus  told  him,  that  a  confpiracy  had 
been  formed  againfl:  his  life,  and  the  villains   lay 
in  ambufh  on  the  Flaminian  way;  but  as  fortune 
1  would  have  it,  the  prince,  by   palling   through 
the  Salluftian  (b)  gardens,  efcaped  the  fnare.    To 
give  colour  to  this  invented  tale,  he  alledged  the 
following  circumftance :  la  one  of  the  riots,  which 
were  common  in  thofe   diflblute  times,  a  fet  of 
young  men  fell  into  a  fkirmifh  with   the    attend- 
ants of  the  emperor.     This,  he  laid,  was  a  con- 
certed plot,    and    Sylla    was  the   author   of  it, 
though  not  fo  much  as  one   of  his   clients,  nor 
even  a  Have  of  his,  was  found  to  have    been  of 
the  party.     Sylla,  in  fa(fl,  had  neither  capacity, 
nor  fpirit  for  an  undertaking  fo  big  with  danger  ; 
and  yet,  on  the  fuggeftion   of  Graptus,  whick 
was  received  as  pofitive  proof,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  country,  and  refide,  for  the  future,  in 
the  city  of  Marfeilles. 

XLVIII.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  the  fe- 
Hate  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  from  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  the  people  of  Puteoli  (ff).  The 
former  complained  of  the  licentioufnefs   of  the 
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BOOK  populace,  and  the  latter  retaliated,  in  bitte;/ 
XIII.  |-^^r-nis,  agaiiift  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  uo,- 
bles.  It  appeared  that  the  mob  role  iu  a  tuinul- 
tQOUS  body,  dilcharging  volleys  pf  ilones,  and 
threatening  to  let  fire  to  the  houles.  A  general 
malTacre  was  likely  to  be  the  confetiuence,  Caiujs 
Caflius  was  difpatched  to  c-uell  the  inlurrediou. 
His  meafures,  too  harfh  and  violent  for  the  o&i 
cahon,  icrved  only  to  irritate  the  people,  nj^ 
was  recalled,  at  his  own  requeft,  and  the  two 
Scribonii  v  ere  fcnt  to  fupply  his  place.  They 
took  with  them  a  praetorian  cohort.  By  the  tefr 
ror  of  a  military  force,  and  the  execution  of  a 
few  ringleaders,  the  public  tranquillity  was  t&< 
flored. 

XL.1X.  A  DECREE  of  the  fenate,  which  h 
no  higher  objed  than  to  authorife  the  people 
Syracufe  to  e;:ceed,  in  their  public  fpedaclcs,  th£ 
number  of  gladiators  limited  by  law,  would  bi 
matter  too  trite,  and  unworthy  of  notice,  if  tht 
pppofition,  made  by  Psetus  Thjafea,  had  noi 
excited  agaiall:  that  excellent  man  a  number  oj 
enemies.  They  feized  the  opportunity  to  tra- 
duce his  character.  "  If  he  is,  as  he  pretend- 
"  to  be,  feriouily  of  opinion,  that  the  public 
"  good  requires  liberty  of  fpeech   and   freedoiv 

of  debate,  why  defcend  to  things  fo  frivolou 

in  their  nature?  Are  peace  and  war  of  no  in^* 
"  portance  ?  \'\  hen  laws  are  in  queilion;  when 
"  tributes  and  imports  are  the  fubjeft  before  thi 

fathers,  and,  when  points  of  the  firll  import- 
"  ance  arc  m  agitation,  where  is   his  eloquenci 

then  ?  Every  j'enator,  v.  ho  rifes  in  his  place 
"  has  the  privilege  of  moving  whatever  he  cod- 
"  ceives  to  be  conducive  to  the   public  >velfare 

and  what  he  move?,  he  has  a  right  fo  difcufs 
f  tp  debate,  and  put  to  the  vote.  And  yet  tc 
"  regulate  the  amphitheatye  of  Syracufe   is  tht 
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'-^ole  bufmefs  of  a  profeffed   and    zealous    P--'^^,^^^ 
trict.     Is  the  adminiftration  in  all  its  parts    lb  _JJ_^ 
fair  ^nd   perfect,  that  even  Thrafea    himfelf,  a.  U  CV 
if  he    held'  the    reins   of  government,  could      811. 
find  nothing  to  reform  ?  If  he  fuffers  matters    ''^•^• 
of  the  firfl  importance  to  pals  in  filence,  why      ^ 
amufe  us  with   a  mock   debate   on   queflions, 
wherein  no  man  finds  himfelf  interefted." 
The  friends  of  Thrafea  defired  an  explanation 
)f  his   condudt :    his    aniwer    was     as     follows : 
VVhen  he  role  to  make  his  objedlions  to   the  law 
n  queflion,  he  was  not   ignorant   of  the   mifma- 
lagement  that  prevailed   in  all   departments  of 
:he  government ;  but  the  principle  on  v/hich   he 
i6led,  had  in  view  the    honour  of  the  fenate. 
When   matters  of  little    moment   drew  the   at- 
:ention  of  the  fathers,  men  would  fee  that  affairs 
3f  importance  could  not  elcape  a  body   of  men, 
n'ho  thought  nothing  that  concerned  the   public 
aeneath  their  notice. 

L.  The  complaints  of  the  people,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  year,  againil  the  oppreilions  pra£lifed  by 
I  the  colleflors  (^7)  of  the  revenue,  w^ere  fo  loud 
Land  violent,  that  iNero  was  inclined  to  abolifh  the 
whole  fyfte.m  of  duties  and  taxes,  thereby  to  fervt? 
I  the  interefls  of  humanity,  and  beftow  on  man- 
ikind  the  greateft  bieffing  in  his  power.  To  this 
!  generous  fentiment  the  fathers  gave  the  higheft 
lapplaufe;  but  the  defign,  they  laid,  however  no- 
I  bie,  w  as  altogether  impradicable.  To  abrogate 
I  all  taxes,  were  to  cut  oil  the  refources  of  govern- 
I  ment,  and  dilTolve  the  conjmonwealth.  Repeal 
the  impofts  on  trade,  and  what  would  be  the 
confequence?  The  tribute  paid  by  the  provinces 
I  muft,  in  like  manner,  be  remitted.  The  feve- 
I  ral  companies  that  farmed  the  revenue  were  ei- 
,  tablifhed  by  the  coniuls  and  tribunes  of  Rome, 
.in  the  period' of  liberty,  when  the  old  republic 
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B  O  O  Kflouri filed  in  aU  its  giory.  The  revenue  fyflem, 
Xiu  ^vijjch  has  lince  grown  up,  was  formed  on  a  fair 
cftiniate,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  go- 
vernment. It  would,  indeed,  be  highly  propei 
to  reftrain  within  due  bounds  the  conduft  of  the 
col  lectors,  that  tlie  feveral  duties,  which  ^^erc 
fandtioned  by  the  acquiefcence  of  ages,  mighi 
not,  by  opprcffion  and  rapacity,  be  convertec 
into  a  grievance  too  rigorous  to  be  endured. 

LI.  Nero  ifiucd  a  proclamation,  dire<il:ing  thai 
,  the  revenue  laws  (^Oj  till  that  time    kept  amoBfj 
the  myfteries  of  flatc,  fhould   be   drawn  up   ir 
form,  and  entered  on  the  public  tables  for  tHt 
infpedion  of  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men.     I 
was  a.lfo  made  a  rule,  that  no  arrcar  of  more  thai 
a  year's  ftanding  fliould  be  recovered  by  the  tajt- 
gatherers,  and,  in  all  cafes  of  complaint  agaitlf 
thofe  officers,  the  lame  fhould  be  heard  and   de- 
cided in  a  fummary  way,  by  the  praetor  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces  by  the  propraetors  or    prb- 
confuls.     l"o  the  foldiers  all  ibrmer   privilege; 
and  immunities  were  preferved,  with  an    excep- 
tion of  the  duties  on  merchandize,  if  they  en- 
tered into  trade.     Many  other  regulations   Averrc 
added,  all  jufi:  and  equitable,  and,  for  fome  tim6 
iiricllv  obferved,  but  fuffered  afterwards  to   fal! 
into  difufe.     The  abolition,  however,  of  the  for- 
tieth and  the  fiftieth  penny,  with  many  other  ex- 
actions, invented  by  the   avarice   of  the   publi- 
cans, jflill  continues  in  force.     The   exportation* 
of  corn,  from  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  was  al 
fo  put  under  proper  regulations;  the  impofts  were 
diminifhed;  the  ftiipping  employed  in  commerdoj 
was  net  to  be  rated  in  the  eftimate  of  the  merch-' 
?nts  effects,  and,  of  courfe,  flood  exempted  froni 
all  duties. 

LIT.  SuLPicius  Camerinus  {ci)  and  Pompo- 
nius  Sihanus,  who  had  governed  in  Africa  with 
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J  procoiiiular  authority,  were  both  accufed  of  mal-  BOOK 
admiuiftratioii,  and  acquitted  by  the  emperor.  ^'^I- 
The  accufers  of  Cameriaus  were  few  iii  number, 
iind  their  allegations  were  private  adis  of  cruelty 
to  individuals,  not  rapine  or  extortion,  or  any 
charge  of  a  public  nature.  Silvanus  Avas  befet 
by  powerful  enemies.  They  prayed  time  to  pro- 
duce their  witneffes :  the  defendant  prefTed  for 
an  immediate  hearing.  He  was  rich,  advanced 
in  years,  and  had  no  children;  the  confequenOe 
was,  that  a  ilrong  party  efpoufed  his  interefl. 
He  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  his  friends 
weut  unrewarded.  They  hoped  by  their  fervices 
to  merit  his  eftate,  but  he  furvived  them  all. 

LIII.  During  this  whole  period,  a  fettled 
calm  prevailed  in  Germany.  The  commanders, 
in  that  quarter,  plainly  law  that  triumphal  orna- 
ments, granted,  as  they  had  been,  on  every 
trifling  occafion,  were  no  longer  an  honour.  To 
preferve  the  peace  of  the  provinces  they  thought 
their  trueft  glory.  Paulinus  Pompeius  and  Lu- 
cius Vetus  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  legions. 
That  the  Ibldiery,  however,  might  not  langu'fli 
in  a  flate  of  inaction,  Paulinus  finifhed  the  great 
work  of  a  bank,  to  prevent  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine;  a  projed  begun  by  Drufus  fixty-three 
years  before  (a).  Vetus  had  conceived  a  va(l 
defign :  he  had  in  contemplation  a  canal,  bj- 
which  the  waters  of  the  Mofelle  {b)  and  the  Arar 
were  to  be  communicated,  to  the  end  that  the 
Roman  forces  might  be  able,  for  the  future,  to 
enter  the  Rhone  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
paffing  thence  into  the  Arar,  proceed  through 
the  new  channel  into  the  Mofelle,  and  fail  down 
the  Rhine  into  the  German  Ocean.  This  plan 
was  on  a  great  fcale:  fatiguing  marches  over  a 
long  tra6l  of  land  would  be  no  longer  necclTary, 
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BOO  K  raid  a  commodious  navigation  would   be    opened 
^"^    .between  the  weilern  and  the  northern  leas. 

/Elius  Gracilis,  who  comuianded  in  the  Belgic 
Gaul,  heard  of  this   magnificent    plan   with   the 
jealouly  of  a  little  mind.     He  gave  notice  to  Vc- 
tus,  that  he  and  his  legions  muft  not  think  of  en^ 
tering  the  province   o(  another  officer.     Such  i 
itep,  he  faid,  would  have   the  appearance    of  a 
dcfign  to  gain  the  affe6Uons  of  the   people   of 
Gaul,  and,  by  coniequence,  might  gi\e  umbrage 
to  the  emperor.     In  thi?  manner,  as   often    hap- 
pens, the  danger  of  having  too  much  merit   laid 
afide.  a  projeft  of  great  importance  to  the  public. 
LIV\  "1  in:  Barbarians,  having   feen  the    long 
inadivity  of  the  Roman  armies,  conceived  a  no- 
tion, that  the  generals  had  it  in  command  not  to 
inarch  againfl  the  eneniv.     In  this  perJuafion,  the 
3*>ifians  {d),  having  ordered  the   weak,  through 
fex   or  age,  to  be    conveyed   acrofs  the    lakes, 
marched  with  the    ftower  of  their   young  men 
tiirough  woods  and  moralTes  towards   the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  took    pofieflion    of  a 
large  tra(^l,  vacant,  indeed,  at  the  time,  but  in 
fact  appropriated  to  the  ufc  of  the  Roman   fol- 
dicrs.     In    this    emigration,  the    leading   chiefs 
were  Verrltus  and  Malorix,  both  of  them   fove- 
reign  princes,  if  fovereign  power  may  be  faid  to 
evift  in  Germany.     Thev  had  already  fixed  their 
habitations;  rhcy  began  to  cultivate  the  foil,  and 
the  lands  were  fown  in  as  full  i'ecurity  as  if  they 
occupied  their  native  foil;  when  Vibius    Avitus, 
Mho  Ibcceedcd  Paulinns  in    the    goveniment  of 
the  province,  threatened  to  attack  them  with  his 
whole  force,  if  they  did  not  evacuate  the  coun- 
try, or  obtain  a  fettlement   from  the  emperor. 
Intimidated  by  thefe  menaces,  the  German  chiefs 
fct  out  for  Rome.     Being  there  obliged   to   wait 
till  Nero  vNas  at  leifure  from  other  bufinefs,  they 

employed 
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employed  their  time  in  Teeing  fuch  curiofities  as  "  '-]  9  ^'^ 
are  u  lb  ally  fhewn  to  llrang-ers.  They  were  con-  "^'*^* 
dueled  to  Ponipey's  theatre  (^),  where  the  gran-  >  ^ 
deur  of  the  people,  in  one  vafl  alFenibly,  could  *^,,' 
not  fail  to  make  an  impreiivon.  Rude  minds  A.  l?. 
have  no  tafie  for  the  exhibitions  cf  tiie  theatre  >*"■ 
{c).  Ihey  gazed  at  every  tiling  with  a  face  of 
wonder:  the  place  for  the  populace,  and  the 
different  Teats  alligned  to  the  jcverai  orders  of 
the  Hate,  engaged  their  attention.  Curiofity  w^s 
excited:  they  enquired  v. bich  were  the  Romaji 
knights,  and  which  the  Tenatorsr  Among  the  hOi 
they  perceived  a  [<iw,  who,  by  their  exotic  dreT^, 
were  known  to  be  foreigners.  They  loon  lear::- 
cd  that  they  were  anib:.iradors  from  diflfereni 
Rates,  and  that  the  privilege  of  mixing  with  the 
fathers  was  granted  by  way  of  dlftinclion,  to  do 
honour  to  men,  who  by  their  courage  and  fide- 
lity TurpaTTed  the  reA  of  the  v,orid.  The  anTwer 
gave  oifence  to  the  two  chieftains.  In  point  of 
valour  and  integrity,  t!-.e  Germans,  they  Taid,  were 
feccnd  to  no  people  upon  earth.  With  l}ih 
llroke  of  national  pride,  they  role  abruptly,  and 
took  their  feats  among  the  ienators.  Their  rough> 
but  honcft  fnnplicity  diffuled'  a  general  plcafur^ 
through  the  audience.  It  was  confidered  as  the 
fudden  impulTe  of  liberty ;  a  glow  of  genero-js 
emulation.  Nero  granted  to  the  two  chiefs  tha 
privilege  of  Ivonian  citizens,  bn:,  at  the  fame 
time,  declsred,  that  the  Frihans  mufl:  dspi.j:i 
from  the  lands  which  they  had  j.relbni'ird  i*  oc- 
cupy. The  Barbariai'S  refuted  to  ilibmit.  A 
detachment  of  the  uu?.iliary  horfe  was  Tent  for- 
ward, with  orders  to  difiodge  them.  The  a:ttack 
was  made  with  %igour,  and  all  who  ref fled,  were 
cither  taken  prifoners,  cr  put  to  the  TworJ. 
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1)  O  O  II     LV.  Another  irruption  was  foon  after  mk^rt 
^_J;^^  •    in  the  fame  quarter  by  the   Aufibariaus  (^),   i_ 
A.  U.  C.  P^^'^ple  relpeded  for  their  own  internal  ftrengthV 
tJj  I,     and  flill  more  formidable,  on  account  of  the  ge- 
A.  D.    neral    fympathy    with    whicli    the    neighbouring 
■5  •      ftates  beheld   their  fufferings.     1  hey  h^id   beea 
driven  by  the  Chaucians  from  their  native  latidiJ 
and  having  no  place  which  they  could  call   their 
country,  they  roamed  about  in  queR  of  forae  re- 
treat, where  they  might  dwell  in  peace,  although 
in  exile.     Boioealus,  a  warlike  chief,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  wandering  nation.     He  had  gained 
renown  in  arms,    and   diflinguiflied   hinifelf  by 
}iis  faithful  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  Rome. 
He  urged,  in  vindication    of  his   conduct,  that, 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Cherufcans  (/>),  he  had  been 
loaded    w^ith    irons    by  the   order   of  Arminius. 
Since  that  time,  he   had   ferved   in  the  Roman 
armies;  at  firfl  under  Tiberius,  and  afteTwards- 
under  Germauicus;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  he  was  walling  to  add  to  his  paft  fervices 
the  merit  of  fubmitting  himfelf  and  his  peopfe 
to  the  prote6lion  of  the  Romans.     *'  The  coun- 
*'  try  in  difpute,"  he  laid,  "  was  of  wide  extent; 
"  and  under  colour  of  refervin'g  it  for  the  ufe  of 
*'  the  legions,  whole  trails  of  land  remained  un- 
"  occupied,  wafle,  and   defolate.     Let  the  Ro- 
"  inan  foldiers  depafture  their  cattle;  let  them 
*'  retain  lands  for  that  purpol'e;  but  let  thetii  riot, 
"  while  they  feed  their  horfes,  reduce  mankind 
*'  to  the  neceffity  of  perilling  by  famine.     Let 
"  them  not  prefer  a  dreary  folitude  to  the  in- 
"  terefts  of  humanity.     The  aftedlions  of  a  peo- 
**  pie,  willing  to  live  in  friendfhip  with  them, 
"  are  preferable  to  a  wide  wafte  of  barren  land's. 
"  The   exclulive   pofTeflion   of   the   country  hi 
"  qucflidn  was  by  no  means  a  novelty.     It  had 

"  been 
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'been  occupied,  firfl  by  the  Chamavians  (0  ;  ^  ^^  ^ 
'  after  tliem,  by  the  TubantCvS;  and,  finally,  by   ^^^^_i^ 
the  Ufipians.     The  firmament  over  our  heads  a.  U.  C. 
is  the  manfion   of  the   gods;    the    earth  was     8ii 
given  to  man  ;  and  what  remains  unoccupied,     ^-P* 
lies  in  common  for  all."     At  thefe  ^^ords,  he       ^  * 
joked  up  to  the  fun,  and  appealing  to  the  whole 
anetary  fyftem,  afked  with  a  fpirit  of  enthufi- 
^m,  as  if  the  heavenly  luminaries  were  adlualiy 
•efent,  whether  an  uncultivated  defert,_  the  de- 
lation of  nature,  gave  a  profped  fit  for  them 
ifurvey?  Would  they  not  rather  let  loofe  the 
:ean,  to  overwhelm  in  a  fudden  deluge  a  race 
'  men,  who  made  it  their  trade  to  cai^fy  devaf- 
tion  through  the  nations,  and  make  the  world  a 
ildernefs  ? 

LVI.  AviTus  anRvered  in  adecifive  tone,  that 
i€  law  of  the  ftrongeft  mufl   prevail.     "  The 
gods,   whom  Boiocalus   im^oked,   had   lb   or- 
dained.    By  their  high  will,  the  Romans  were 
invefted  with  fupreme  authority:  to  give,  or 
take  away  was  their  prerogative;  they  were  xh^- 
fovereign  arbiters,  and  would   admit  no  other 
judges."     Such  was  the  anfwer  given  in  public 
)  the  Anlibarians.     To  Boiocalus,  in  confidera- 
on  of  his  former  merit,  an  allotment  of  lands 
/as  privately  offered.     The  German  coniidered 
:  as  the  price  of  treachery,  and  rejected  it  with 
iifdain :  "  The  earth,"  he  laid,  "  may  not  afford 
'  a  fpot  where  we  may  dwell  in  peace ;  a  place 
*  where  we  may  die  we  can  never  want."     The 
nterview  ended  here.     Both  lides  departed  with 
nutual  animolitv.     The  Anfibarlans  prepared  for 
N2iT.     They  endeavoured  to  roufe  the  Bru<Sle- 
'ians(fl),  the  Tendlerians,  and  other  nations  ftili 
nore  remote.     Avitus  fent  difpatches  to  Curtilius 
Mancia,  the  commander  in  chief  on  the  Upper 

Rhine, 
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BOO  K Rhine,  with  iadruclloas  to  crofs  the  river,  and 
IJIJI^fhew  himfdli  ia  the  re^r  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
mem  time,  he  pat  hhnfelf  at  the  heiuJ  of  his 
legioa  5,  aad  entered  the  coaatry  of  the  TeiK^te- 
riaiis  (-"),  threateniiifT  to  carry  fword  and  fiic 
through  their  territories,  if  they  did  not  forth- 
with renounce  the  confederacy.  The  Barbariai]> 
laid  down  their  arms.  TheBvuc^erians  in  a  panic 
followed  their  example.  Terror  and  confterna-l 
tion  fpread  through  the  coiiutry.  hi  the  caufe 
of  others  none  were  willing  to  encounter  certain- 
danger. 

In  this  diflrefs,   the  Anfibarians,    abandonee 
by  all,  retreated   to  the  Llipians  and  Tubantes 
lieing    there    rejedted,    they    fought    prote<5^ioti 
from  the  Cattians,  and  afterwards  from  the  Che- 
rufcans.     In  the  end,  worn   out  with  long  and 
painful  marches,  no  where  received  as  friends 
in  moft  places  repulfed  as  enemies,  and  wanting  | 
every  thing  in  a  foreign  laud,  the  whole  natiori 
perlflied.     The  young,  aud  fuch  as  were  able  u 
carry  arms,  \\ere  put  to  the  iword;  the  reft  wen 
fold  to  flavery. 

LVII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  fummer, 
battle  was  fought,  with  great  rage  and  (laughter 
between  the  Hermundurians  and  the  Cattians  (^) 
The  exclufivc  property  of  a  river,  which  tio\<'ec 
between  both  nations,  impregnated  with  ftorcs  oi 
fait  (/)),  was  the  caui'e  of  their  mutual  animofity 
To  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  Barbarians,  wlj 
know  no  decifion  but  that  of  the  fword,  the 
added  the  gloomy  motives  of  fupcrftition.  Ac 
cording  to  the  creed  cf  thofe  favagc  nations,  tha' 
patt  of  the  world  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hea 
vens,  and  thence  the  prayers  of  men  were  waftet 
to  the  ear  of  the  gods.  The  whole  region  wa^ 
by  confcqucnce,  peculiaily  favoured;  and  to  tha 

circumftance 
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ifCumftance  it  was  to  be  afcribed,  that  the  river  BOOK 

3d  the  adjacent  woods  teemed  with  quantities  of     ^m* 

It  {c)y  not,  as  in  Other  places,  a  concretion  on  y^_  U  C 

le  fea-lhore,    formed   by  the  foaming-   of   the     811. 

aves,  but  produced  by  the  lingle  acl  of  throw-    •^-  ^- 

ig  the  water  from  the  ftream  on  a  pile  of  burn-      ^^* 

ig  wood,  where  by  the  conflift  of  oppolite  ele- 

lents,  the  fubftance  was  engendered.     For  this 

It  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.     Vi6lory  declared 

I  favour  of  the  Hermundurians.     The  event  was 

le  more  defl:ru6live  to  the  Cattians,  as  both  ar- 

lies,  with  their  ufual  ferocity,  had  devoted  the 

ianquilhed  as  a  facrifice  to  Mars  and   Mercury. 

hy  that  horrible  vow,  men  and  horfes,  with  what- 

iver  belonged  to  the  routed  army,  were  doomed 

I)  deftruftion.     The  vengeance  meditated  by  the 

lattians  fell  with  redoubled  fury  on  themfelves. 

j   About  the  fame  time,  a  dreadful  and  unfore- 

|;en  difafter  befel  the  Ubians,  a  people  in  alli- 

'ace  with  Rome.     By  a  fudden  eruption  of  fub- 

,'rraneous   fire,  their  farms,  their  villages,  their 

ities,  and  their  habitations  were  all  involved  in 

jne  general  conflagration.     The  flames  extended 

larand  wide,  and  well  nigh  reached  the  Roman 

olony,  lately  founded  in  that  part  of  Germany. 

ifhe  fire  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  neither 

he  rain  from  the  heavens,  nor  the  river- waters 

hould  extinguifh   it.     Every  remedy  failed,  till 

he  peafants,    driven   to   defperation,    threw  in 

leaps  of  ftones,  and   checked   the  fury  of  the 

lames.     The  mifchief  beginning  to  fubfide,  they 

idvanccd  with   clubs,  as  if  to  attack  a  troop  of 

.vild  beafts.     Having  beat  dov/n   the  fire,  they 

Gripped   off  their  cioaths,   and  throwing  them, 

wet  and  befmeared  with  filth,  upon  the  flames, 

extinguifhed  the  conflagration. 

Vol.  II.  N  LVIII. 
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BOOK  LVIII.  This  year  the  tree,  called  Rumima- 
•^^  LIS  {a),  which  flood  in  the  place  afiigned  for 
public  eledions,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  ib)  had  given  fhelter  to  the  infancy 
of  Romuliis  and  Remus,  began  to  wither  in  alf 
its  branches.  The  faplefs  trunk  feemed  td 
threaten  a  total  decay.  This  was  confidered  as 
a  dreadful  prognoftic,  till  new  buds  expanding 
into  leaf,  the  tree  recovered  its  former  verdurew 
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l^ERO*s  -pajfton  for   Poppaa,  and  bis  hatred  of 

!  Agrippina  his  mother  more  violent  than  ever^ 
Agrippina  tries  to  regain  his  affections ^  but  in  vain* 
Nero  approves  of  afcheme  to  drown  her  in  the  fea* 
Ajhip  conJlrii6ted  for  tbepurpofe.  Agrippina  efcapes 
from  the  wreck,  Nero  enraged  fends  Anicetus,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,  to  murder  her. 
HI.  Nero'' s  letter  to  the  fenate  jnfiifying  the  murder* 
Supplications  decreed  to  the  gods.  Fatus  Thrafea 
^oes  out  of  the  fenate  full  of  indignation.  XIIL 
Nero  rujhes  into  every  excefs.  He  drives  chariots, 
flays  on  the  flute,  and  compels  men  of  family  to  ap- 
pear on  the  (lagc.  He  exhhits  in  public,  and  turns 
pcet.  XVII.  A  dreadful  fray  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Nuceria  and  Pompeium.  XVIII.  Complaints  pre-, 
ferred  to  the  fenate  by  the  Cyrenians.  Death  of  Do- 
mitius  Ajer  and  Marcus  Servilius,  two  famous  ora- 
tors :  their  charaders,  XX.  §luinquennial  games 
efiahlifhed  by  Nero  :  obfervations  on  that  injlitution, 
aXII.  a  comet  portends  a  change  of  government, 
Riibellius  Plautus  driven  into  banifldment.  XXIII. 
^he  wife  and  gallant  conduct  of  Corbulo  in  Armenia, 
He  takes  Artaxaia,  and  afterwards  ^igranocerta^ 
and  places  Tigranes    on    the   throne    of   Armenia, 

XXVII.  Laodicea,  a  city  in  Afia,  dejjroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Imprudent  and  impolitic  managejiient  of 
the   Roman   gover?iment  in  regard  to  the   colonies, 

XXVIII.  The  election  of  pr^tors  fettled  by  the  prince, 

XXIX.  A  general  infurrecllon  in  Britain.  Suetonius 
Paidinus  fent  to  coinmand  the  army.  He  takes  the 
ifle  of  Mona  (jiow  Anglefey),  and  dejlroys  the  reli* 

gious 
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glous  groves.  During  his  ahfencc  in  ibofe  parts,  g 
general  majfacre  of  the  Romans.  Tbe  province 
almoji  lojl,  but  recovered  by  Suetonius,  %ubo  defeats 
Boadicea  iniih  prodigious  jl aught er.  XL.  The  go- 
fvernor,  or  prcefed  of  Rome,  murdered  by  one  of 
his  JIaves.  Debates  in  the  fenate  about  the  punijh- 
ment  of  all  JIaves  in  the  h'jufe  at  the  time  of  a 
riurder  committed  on  the  maficr.  'XJ.VI.  Tarqui- 
iius  Prifcus  condcmyied.  Death  of  Mcmmiu^  Re- 
gu'dis  :  his  char  after.  ISlcro  dedicates  a  fchool  foi 
athletic  cxcrcifcs.  The  law  of  majefty  revived, 
Antijlius,  the  prcctor^  profecuted for  a  fityrical po- 
em on  the  emperor.  The  fenate  iviliing  to  inflid  l 
capital punifhfucnt :  Pectus  Thrafea  cppofes  the  mo 
tion  :  the  majority  vote  on  his  fide.  LI.  Burrhu 
dies  itniv  erf  illy  lamented.  LI  I.  Attempts  again ji 
Scmca:  his  enemies  underfnine  him 'with  the  prince.  „ 
His  interview  with  Nero :  hisfpccch,  andthcprince\  I 
anfwer.  LVII.  Tigellinus  in  high  favour :  by  hi} 
advice  Sylla  jnurdercd  at  Marfeillcs,  and  Plautiu 
in  /If  a*  LX.  Nero  repudiates  his  wife  Oflavia. 
and  marries  Poppaa.  An  infurrcclion  of  the  po- 
pulace. Anicetus  fuhorned  by  Nero  to  confefs  him- 
felf  guilty  rf  adultery  with  Oclavia.  She  is  ba- 
nijhed  by  Nero  to  the  lj!e  of  Pandatavia,  and  fion 
after  murdered. 

Thefe  tr.anficlions  include  near  four  years. 

Yesij  of  Roujc— of  Cliiifl  Confuls 

3,2  i-f.        fiCaiusFipfanusApronianus^ 

-^^         (      Lucius  Font ei us  Capito. 
Zi^         60       Nero,  ^th  time,  Coffus  Cortielius 
Lentulus. 

814  61        Ccefonius  Pcdus,  Pi^tro.nius  Tw- 

pilianus. 

815  62       P.  Marias  Celfus^  L.   Afnius 

Callus. 
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CAIUS  ViPSTANUs   and   Lucius  Fontelus  b  O  O  iC 
fucceeded  to  the  confulfhip.     Nero  was     XIV. 
etermined  no  longer  to  defer  the  black  defign 
/hich  had  lain  for  lometime  foliered  in  his  heart, 
le  had  gained  in  four  years    a    tafte   of  power, 
nd  was  now  gTOwn  fanguine  enough   to   think 
hat  he  might  hazard    a   daiing   ftride    in   guilt, 
lis  love  for  Poppisa  kindled  every  day  to  higher 
rdour.     To  be  the  imperial  v/iie  v.as  the  ambi- 
ion  of  that  afpiring  beauty;  but  while  Agrippiua 
ived,  fhe  could  not  hope  to  fee  Oftavia  divorced 
i-om  the  emperor.   She  began,  by  whilpering  ca- 
amny,  to  undermine  the  emperor's  mother,  and, 
,t  times,  in  avein  of  pleafantry,  to  alarm  the  pride 
nd  jealoufy  of  Nero.    With  an  air  of  raillery  fhe 
ailed  him  a  pupil,  ftill  under  tuition  j  a  depcnd- 
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BOOK  ant  on  the  will  of  others,  in  fancy   guiding  th 

y_J^^'    reins  of  government,  but,   in  reality,    deprive 

A.  U.  c'  ^^  peifoQal   liberty.     "  For   what   other    reafo 

812.     "  ^vas  her  marriage  lb  long   deferred?  Had   ht 

A.  D.     '-  perfon  already  loft  the   po\\er    of   pleafing 

59.      «  Were  the  triumphal  honours  obtained  by   k 

"  anceftors  a  bar  to  her  preferment?  Or,  was 

"  fuppoled  that  fhe  was  not  of  a  fruitful  clu 

"  ftitution,  capable  of   bearing    children?  VSfn 

"  haps   the   lincerity  of  her   love  was  callec^i 

"  queftion.     No;  the  voice  of  a  wife  might  jb 

"  heard,  and  the  pride  and  avarice  with  whki 

^'  an  imperious  mother  inililted   the   fenate  ai; 

"  opprefTed    the  people,  might  be   expoltd  ] 

"  open  day.     If,  however,  it  was  a  fettled  poii 

"  with   Agrippina,  that  no  one  but  the   bofo 

"  plague  of  the  emperor  fhould  be  her  daughte 

"  in  law,  Poppsa  could  return  to  the  em  brae 

"  of  Otho   (a);  with   him  flie    could    retire 

''  fome  remote  corner  of  the   world,  where  11 

might  hear,  indeed,  of  the  emperor's  difgrac 

"  but  at  a  diftance,  with  the  conlolaLion  of  nc 

"  thcr  being   a  Ipedtatrefs  of  the  icene,  nor 

"  Iharcr  in  his  afflictions."  Bythefc  and  fuchlil 

fuggeftions,  intermixed  with   tears    and    fema 

artifice,  fhe  eniiiared  the  heart  of  Nero.     No  01 

attempted  to  weaken  her  inlluence.     To  fee  tl 

pride  of  Agrippina  humbled  was  the  wifh  of  al 

.  but  that  the  ion  would  renounce  the  ties  of  nati 

ral  aifedlion,  and  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  bloc 

of  his  mother,  was  what  never  entered  the  im; 

gination  of  any  man. 

II.  In  the  hiftory  of  thofc  times  tranfmitted  '• 
us  by  Cluvius,  wc  read,  that  Agrippina,  in  h' 
rage  for  pow-er,  did  not  i'cruple  to  meet  the  en 
peror  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  he  ro 
from  table,  high  in  blood,  and  warm  with  win' 
Having  adorned  her  perfon  to  the  befl  advantag' 

ill 
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the  hoped,  in  thofe   moments,  to  incite   defire,  R  O  O  IC 
ind  allure  him  to  the  unnatural  union.     Wanton  j^  "^^Y" 
play  and  amorous  dalliance   were    feen    by   the 
:onfidential  attendants,    and   deemed   a  certain 
prelude     to    the    a6l   of  criminal    gratification. 
/Vgainft  the  artifices  of  one  woman  Seneca  re- 
vived to   play  off  the   charms  of  another,  and 
fVde  {a)  was  accordingly  employed.     The  jea- 
.oufy  of  the  concubine  was  eaiily  alarmed  :  flie 
law  her  own  danger,  and  the  inlaniy  that  awaited 
:he  prince.     Being  taught  her  lefTon,  fhe  gave 
notice  to  Nero  that  he  was  publicly  charged  with 
inceft,  while  his  mother  gloried  in   the  crime. 
The  army,  fhe  faid,  would   revolt  from   a   man 
plunged  in  vice  of  fo  deep  a  dye.     Fabius  Ruf- 
dcus  differs  from  this  account.     If  we  believe 
that  author^  Agrippina  did  not  feek  this  vile  pol- 
lution.    It  was  the  unnatural  paffion  of  Nero,  and 
A6le  had  the  addrefs  to  wean  him  from  it.     Clu- 
vius,  however,  is  confirmed  by  the  tefcimony  of 
other  writers.     The  report  of  common  fame  is 
alfo  on  his  hde.     Men  were  willing  to  believe  the 
worft   of  Agrippina.     If  flie    was    not,   in   fadl, 
guilty  of  a  delign  io  deteftable,  a  new  inclina- 
tion, however  fhocking  to  nature,  feemed  proba- 
ble in  a  woman  of  her   charader ;  who,  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth,  from  motives   of  ambition, 
lefigned  her  perfon  to  Lepidus(/^);  who  after- 
wards, with  the  fame  view,  defcended  to  be  the 
prof\itute  of  Pallas,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  by 
an  incefluous   marriage  with  her  uncle,  avowed 
herfelf  capable  of  the  worft  of  crimes. 

III.  From  this  time  Nero  fliunned  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  mother.  Whenever  fhe  went  to  her 
gardens,  or  to  either  of  her  feats  at  Tufculum(^) 
or  Antium,  he  commended  her  tafle  for  the 
pleafures  of  retirement.  At  length,  detefling  her 
wherever  fhe  was^  he  determined  to  difpatch  her 

at 
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B  O  O  K  at  once.     How   to   execute  his  purpofe,  whethei 
^  -^^^^    by  poifon,  or  the  poniard,  was  the  only  difficulty. 
A.  U.  C    '■'■^^  former  ieemed  the   moft  advifable  ;  but  to 
8i  2.      adniinifter  it  at  his  own  table  might  be  dangerous, 
■A.  p.    lince  the  fate  of  Britannicus  was  too  well  known. 
5^'      To  tamper  with  her  domeftics  was  equally  unfafe. 
A  woman  of  her  caft,  pra6tifed  in  guilt,  and  in- 
ured  to  evil  deeds,  would   be  upon  her  guard ; 
and  befides,  by  the  habit  of  ufmg  antidotes,  Ihe 
M'as  fortified  againfl  every  kind  of  poifon.     To 
afTaflinate  her,  and  yet  conceal  the  murder,  was 
impraclicable.     Nero   had   no  fettled   plan,    noi 
was  there  among  his  creatures  a  fingle  perfon  ir 
whom  he  could  confide. 

In  this  embarraflnient  Anicetus  offered  his  af 
fiftance.  This  man  had  a  genius  for  the  word 
iniquity.  From  the  rank  of  an  enfranchifed 
flavc  he  rofe  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  laj 
at  Miienum.  He  had  been  tutor  to  Nero  in  hi; 
jnfancy,  and  always  at  variance  with  Agrippina 
Mutual  hoftility  produced  mutual  hatred.  He 
propofed  the  model  of  a  (hip  upon  a  new  con- 
llru6lion,  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  tliat,  in  the 
open  fea,  part  might  give  way  at  once,  and 
plunge  Agrippina  to  the  bottom.  The  ocean,  he 
iaid,  was  the  element  of  difafters  ;  and  if  the 
veflel  foundered,  malignity  itfelf  could  not  con- 
vert into  a  crime  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
effe6l  of  adverfe  winds  and  boifterous  wave?. 
After  her  deceafe  the  prince  would  have  notliing 
to  do  but  to  raife  a  temple  to  her  memory. 
Altars  and  public  monuments  would  be  proofs  ot 
fili.-il  piety. 

IV.  Ni.RO  approved  of  the  ftratagem,  and  the 
circumftanccs  of  the  time  conlpircd  to  favour  it. 
The  court  was  then  at  Baia!,  to  celebrate,  during 
five  days,  the  feftival  called  the  Gtuixc^u  atrua  (a). 
Agrippina  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party      To 

tempt 
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;nipt  her  thither  Nero  changed  his  tone.     *■''  The  B  u  O  K 
'  humours  of  a  parent  claimed  indulgence  ;  for    ■^^^• 
liidden  ftarts  of  paffion  allowance  ought  to  be  ^    U  q 
made,    and   petty  relentments   could   not    be      Sii.  ' 
effaced  too  foon."     By  this  artifice  he  hoped    Al^- 
3  circulate  an   opinion  of  his  entire  reconcilia-      ^^' 
[on,  and  Agrippina,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  the 
afy  credulity  of  her  fex,  would  be  the  dupe  of 
report  that  flattered  her  wifhes.     She  failed 
rom  Antium  to  attend  the  feftival.     The  prince 
i^ent  to  the   fea-coail  to  receive  her.     He  gave 
ler  his   hand  ;   he  embraced  her  tenderiv,  and 
onduded   her  to   a  villa  called  Bauli  (b),  in  a 
•leafant  fituation,   wafhed  by  the  fea,   where  it 
3rms  a  bay  between   the  cape  of  Mifenum  and  : 

le  gulph  of  Baicc.  Among  the  veflcls  that  lay 
t  anchor,  one  in  particular,  more  fuperb  than 
le  reft,  feemed  intended  by  its  decorations  to 
0  honour  to  the  emperor's  mother.  Agrippina 
'as  fond  of  failing  parties.  She  frequently  made 
oafting  voyages  in  a  galley  with  three  ranks  of 
ars,  and  mariners  felecled  from  the  fleet.  The 
anquet,  of  which  fhe^was  to  partake,  \\as  fixed 
t  a  late  hour,  that  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
light  favour  the  perpetration  of  an  atrocious 
eed. 

But  the  fecret  tranfpired  :  on  the  firfl  intelli- 
ence,  Agrippina,  it  is  laid,  could  fcarce  give 
redit  to  ib  black  a  ftory.  She  chofe,  however, 
0  be  conveyed  to  Baite  in  a  land  carnage.  Her 
ears,  as  foon  as  fne  arrived,  \\-ere  difiipated  by 
he  polite  addrefs  of  her  fon.  He  gave  her  the 
lioft  gracious  reception,  and  placed  her  at  table 
|boye  himlelf.  He  talked  with  franknefs,  and, 
•y  intermixing  failles  of  youthful  vivacity  with 
lore  fedate  converfation,  had  the  Ikill  to  blend 
he  gay,  the  airy,  and  the  ferlous.  He  protrad- 
jd  the  pleafures  of  the  focial  meeting  to  a  late 

hour. 
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BOOK  hour,  when  Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  retire. 

^^^'    The  prince   attended   her   to  the  fhore  ;  he  ex- 

^JTif^  changed  a  thouland  fond  endearments,  and,  clafp- 

8 1 2.  '  ing    her  to  his  bolbm,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 

A.  O,     vvith  ardent  aHeftion,  perhaps  intending,  under 

59-      the  appearance   of  filial  piety,    to   difguife  his 

purpofe  ;    or,    it  might  be,  that  the   fight   of  a 

mother  doomed  to  deftrudlion,  might  maice  ever 

a  heart  like  his  yield,  for  a  moment,  to  the  touct 

of  nature. 

V.  That  this  iniquitous  fcene  fhould  not  ht 

^vrapped   in   darknels,   the   care  of   Providena 

feems  to  have  interpofed.     The  night  was  cab 

and'   ferene ;  the  flars  fhot  forth  their  brightef 

iuftre,  and  the  lea  preiented  a  fmooth  expanfe 

Agrippina  went  on  board,  attended  by  only  tw< 

of  her  domeflic  train.     One  of  them,  Crepereiu 

Gallus,    took   his   place  near  the  fteerage  ;  th' 

other,  a  female  attendant,  by  name  Acerronis^ 

flretched  herlelf  at   the  foot  of  the  bed  wher 

her  miftrefs  lay,  and  in  the  fullnefs  of  her  heat 

expreffed  her  joy  to  fee  the  fon   awakened  to  ^ 

fenle  of  his  duty,  and  the  mother  reftored  to  hi 

good  graces.     The  vefTel  had  made  but  little  waj 

when,  on  a  hgnal  given,  the  deck  over  Agrippina' 

cabbin  fell  in  at  once.     Being  loaded  with  leao 

Crepereius  was  crulhed  under  the  weight.     Th 

props  of  the   bed-room,  happening  to  be  of 

foiid  flra61ure,  bore  up  the  load,  and  faved  b 

Agrippina  and  her  fervaut.     Nor  did  the  vef  _^ 

as  was  intended,  fall  to  pieces  at  once.     Confle: 

nation,  hurry  and  confufion  followed.     The 

nocent,  in  a  panic,  buflled  to  and  fro,  em 

railing  and  confounding  fuch  as  were  in  the  pi 

To  heave   the  fhip  on  one   fide,  and  fmk  her 

once,  was  the  defign  of  the  accomplices  :  b 

not  acting  in  concert,  and  the  reft   making  c 

trary  eflbrts,  the   vcfTel  went  dow:^  by  flow 

gre 
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rrces.  This  gave  the  pafiengers  an  opportunity  BOOK 
)f  efcaping  from  the  wreck,  and  trufting  to  the  ^_____/J^ 
uercy  of  the  waves.  ;^,  U.  C. 

I    Acerronia,  in  her  fright,  called  herfelf  Agrip-     812. 
iaina,  and,  with   pathetic   accents,  implored  the    A.  D. 
nariners  to  fave  the  emperor's  mother.     The  af-      ^^' 
affins    fell   upon  her  with  their  oars,  with  their 
poles,  and  with  whatever  inftruments  they  could 
feize.     She  died  under  repeated  blows.     Agrip- 
pina  hufhed  her  fears  ;  not  a  word  efcaping  from 
ber,  Ihe  pafTed  undiftinguifhed  by  the  murderers, 
without  any  other  damage  than  a  wound  on  her 
(houlder.      She  dalhed    into    the    fea,    and  by 
(Iruggling  with  all  her  efforts,  kept  herfelf  above 
water  till  the   fnlall  barks  put  off  from  the  ftiore, 
and,  coming  in  good  time  to  her  aififtance,  con- 
veyed her  up  the   Lucrine   lake  (a)   to  her  own 
nlla. 

j     VI.  She  was  now  at  leifure  to  refle(5l  on   the 

imifery  of  her  fituation.     The  treachery  of  her 

fon's  letter,  conceived  in  terms  of  affe6i;ion,  and 

his  mock  civility,  were  too  apparent.     Without 

I  a  gull  of  wind,  and  without  touching  a  rock,  at 

a  Imall  diflance  from  the  fliore,  the  veffel  broke 

down  from  the  upper  deck,  like  a  piece  of  me- 

,chanifm  conftruded  for  the  purpofe.     The  death 

]of  Acerronia,  and  the  wound  ^vhich  fhe  herfelf 

ireceived,  were  decilive  circumllances.     But  even 

.m  that  juncture,  fhe  thought  it  bell  to  temporife. 

,  Againft  powerful  enemies  not  to  fee  too  much  is 

the  fafeft  policy.     She  fent  her  freedman  Ageri- 

;  nus  to  inform  her  fon  that,  by  the  favour  of  the 

Igods,  and  the  good  aufpices  of  the  emperor,  fhe 

had  efcaped  from  a  fhipwreck.     The  news,  fhe 

had  no  doubt,  would  affe61  her  fon,  but,  for  the 

:  prefent,  fhe  wifhed  he  would  forbear  to  vilit  her. 

In  her  fituation,  refl  was  ail  fhe  wanted.     Having 

difpatched  her  meflcnger,  fhe  afliiaied  an  air  of 

courage; 
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B  O  O  K  courage;  ilie  got  her  wound  drefled,  and  ufed 
jl  __;_^  all  proper  applications.  With  an  air  of  eafe  fhe 
called  for  the  lafl:  will  of  Acerronia,  and,  having 
ordered  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  her  effeds, 
fecured  every  thing  under  her  own  feal;  afiing 
in  this  fingle  article  without  diifnnulation. 

VII.  ]>Jero,  in  the  mean  time,  expeded,  with 
impatience,  an  account  of  his  mother's  death. 
Intelligence  at  lafl:  was  brought  that  fhe  flill  fur- 
vived,  wounded,  indeed,  and  knowing  from  what 
quarter  the  blow  was  aimed.  The  prince  heard 
the  news  \nth  terror  and  aftonifhment.  In  the 
hurry  of  his  imagination  he  faw  his  mother  al* 
ready  at  hand,  fierce  with  indignation,  calling 
aloud  for  vengeance,  and  roufmg  her  flaves  to 
an  infurredion.  She  might  have  recourfe  to  the 
army,  and  f\ir  up  a  rebellion ;  fhe  might  open 
the  whole  dark  tranfadion  to  the  fenate ;  Ihe 
might  carry  her  complaints  to  the  ear  of  the  peo- 
ple. Her  wound,  the  wreck,  the  murder  of  her 
friends,  every  circumflance  would  inflame  refent-* 
ment.  What  courfe  remained  for  him  ?  Where 
was  Seneca?  and  where  was  Eurrhus?  He  had 
fent  for  them  on  the  firfl  alarm:  they  came  with 
expedition,  but  whether  Grangers  to  the  plot, 
remains  uncertain.  They  flood,  for  fome  time, 
fixed  in  filence.  To  dififuade  the  emperor  from 
Jiis  fell  dcfign,  they  knew  was  not  in  their  power; 
and,  in  the  prcient  dilemma,  they  faw,  perhaps, 
that  Agrippina  muft  fall,  or  Nero  perifh.  Sene- 
ca, thougli  on  all  other  occafions  ready  to  take 
the  lead,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Burrhus.  After  a 
paufe,  he  defired  to  know  whether  it  were  ad- 
vifable  to  order  the  foldicrs  to  complete  the  bufi- 
nefs?  Burrhus  was  of  opinion,  that  the  pra:toriaa 
foldiers,  devoted  to  the  houfc  of  Caefar,  and  ftill 
refpeding  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  would 
not  be  willing  to  fpill  the  blood  of  his  daughter. 

It 
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|:  was  for  Anicetus  to  finifh  the  laft  a(5l  of  the  BOOK 
agedy.  ^J^^- 

That  bold  afTaffin  undertook  the  bufmefs.  He 
efired  to  have  the  cataftrophe  in  his  own  hands, 
ero  revived  at  the  found.  From  that  day,  he 
id,  the  imperial  dignity  would  be  his,  and  that 
ighty  benefit  would  be  conferred  by  an  enfran- 
jiifed  flave.  "  Hafle,  fly,"  he  cried;  "  take 
'  with  you  men  fit  for  your  purpofe,  and  con- 

fummate  all."  Anicetus  heard  that  a  mefTage 
as  fent  by  Agrippina,  and  that  Agerinus  was 
;lually  arrived.  His  ready  invention  planned  a 
nwfcene  of  villany.  While  the  meffenger  was 
i  the  ad  of  addrefling  the  prince,  he  dropped  a 
imiard  between  his  legs,  and  infiantly,  as  if  he 
]  d  difcovered  a  trealbnable  defign,  feized  the 
]  an,  and  loaded  him  with  irons,  from  that  cir- 
i  niftance  taking  colour  to  charge  Agrippina  with 
i  )lot  againft  the  life  of  her  Ton.  When  fhe  was 
ifpofed  of,  a  report  that,  in  defpair,  fhe  put  an 
<  d  to  her  life,  would  be  an  apt  addition  to  the 
ble. 

VIIT.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Agrippina's 
jnger  fpread  an  alarm  round  the  country. 
'le  general  cry  imputed  it  to  accident.  The 
pple  rufhed  in  crowds  to  the  fea-fliore;  they 
vnt  on  the  piers  that  projeded  into  the  fea: 
t|jy  filled  the  boats ;  they  waded  as  far  as  they 
(aid  venture;  firetching  forth  their  hands,  and 
tling  aloud  for  help:  the  bay  refounded  with 
f  deks  and  lamentations,  w  ith  diflrading  quefii- 
fs,  diffonant  anfwers,  and  a  wild  confufion  of 
vices.  Aniidfl  the  uproar,  numbers  came  with 
Ihted  torches.  Finding  that  Agrippina  v.  as  fafe, 
t-y  prefTed  forward  to  offer  their  congratulatl- 
p5,  when  a  body  of  armed  foldiers,  threatenino- 
il'lence,  obliged  the  ^\hole  crowd  to  difperfc\ 
Aicetus  planted  a  guard  round  the  manfion  of 
Arippina,  and  having  burft  open  the  gates,  he 

feizcd 
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BOOK  feized  the  ilaves,  and  forced  his  way  to  her  apart- 

^^  ^  •    ment. 

A  few  domeftics  remained  at  the  door  to  guard 
the  entrance ;  fear  had  difpcrfed  the  reft.     In  the 
room,  the   pale  glimmer  of  a  feeble   light  was 
feen,  and  only  one  maid  in  waiting.     Before  the 
ruffians  broke  in,  Agrippina  pafTed  the  moment^ 
in  dreadful  agitation:  fhc  wondered  that  no  mef- 
fenger  arrived   from   her  fon.     What  detainee 
Agerinus?  She  liilened,  and  on  the  coaft  where 
not  long  before,  the  whole  was  tumult,  noife,  anc 
confufion,  a  dilmal  filence  prevailed,  broken,  a 
intervals,  by  a  iudden  uproar,  that  added  to  tb 
horror  of  the  fcene.     Agrippina  trembled  fo 
herfelf.     Her  fervant  was  leaving  the  room:  fh 
called  to  her,  "  And  do  you  too  defert  me  ?"  I 
that  inftant  ihe  faw  Anicctus  entering  the  chair.  ^ 
ber.     Ilerculens,  who   had  the  command   of  | 
gallev,  and  Oloaritus,  a  marine   centurion,  fal 
lowed  him.     "  If  you  come,"   faid  Agrippinl 
"  from  the  prince,  tell  him  I  am  well ;  if  yci 
*'  intents  are  murderous^  you  are  not  lent  by  ir 
"  fon:  the  guilt   of  parricide  is  foreign   to  h 
"  heart."   The  ruffians  furrounded  her  bed.  Tl 
centurion  of  the  marines  was  drawing  his  f\vor( 
at   the   fight    Agrippina   prcfented   her   perfo 
"  And  here,"  flie  laid,  "  plunge  your  swoi 
"  IN  MY  \voMn."     Herculeus,  in  that  moniei 
gave  the  firft  blow  with  a  club,  and  wounded  h, 
on  the  head.     She  expired  under  a  number 
mortal  wounds. 

IX.  The  fadts  here  related  iland  confirmed  |j 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  hiftorians.  It. 
added,  but  not  with  equal  authority,  that  l>fj 
beheld  his  mother  ftretched  in  death,  and  pran 
the  elegance  of  her  form.  This,  howeveir,| 
denied  by  other  writers.  The  body  was  laid 
on  a  ccinmon  couch,  fuch  as  is  ufed  at  mea 
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aiiid,  without  any  other  ceremonyj  burnt   that  B'  O  O  K 

very  night.     During  the  life  of  Nero,  no  honour 

was  offered  to  her  remains ;  no  tomb  was  ere£ted 

to  tell  where  fhe  lay :  nor  was  there  fo  much  as  a 

mound  of  earth  to  inclofe  the  place.     After  Ibnie 

time  an  humble  monument  (a)  was  raifed  by  her 

domeftics  on   the   road   to  Milenum,    near  the 

villa  (b)  of  Csefar  the  Di6tator,  which,  from  au 

eminence,  commands  a  beautiful  profpe<5l  of  the 

fea  and   the  bays    along    the   coaft.     Mnefter, 

one  of    the  enfranchifed  Haves   of  Agrippina, 

1  attended  the  funeral.     As  foon  as  the  pile  was 

hghted,  this  man,  unwilling  to  furvive  his  mif- 

irefs,  or,  perhaps,  dreading  the  malice  of  her 

enemies,  difpatched  himfelf  with  his  own  fwordo 

Of  her  own  dreadful  cataftrophe  Agrippina  had 

warning  many  years  before,  when  confulting  the 

Chaldceans  about  the  future  lot  of  her  fon,  fhe 

was  told,  that  he  would  reign  at  Rome,  and  kill 

his  mother.     "  Let  him,"  fhe  faid,  "  let  him  kill 

"  me,  but  let  him  reign." 

X.  This  dreadful  parricide  was  no  fooher  ex-" 
ecuted,  than  Nero  began  to  feel  the  horrors  of 
his  guilt.  He  lay,  during  the  reft  of  the  night; 
on  the  rack  of  his  own  mind  ;  lilent,  penfive, 
Parting  up  with  fudden  fear,  wild  and  diftradled. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  in  queft  of  day-light,  yet 
dreaded  its  approach.  The  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions, by  the  advice  of  Burrhus,  were  the  firft 
to  adminifter  confolation.  The  flattery  of  thefe 
men  raifed  him  from  defpair.  They  grafped  his' 
hand,  congratulating  him  on  his  efcape  from  the 
dark  defigris  of  his  mother.  His  friends  crowd- 
ed to  the  temples  to  offer  up  their  thanks  to  the 
gods.  The  neighbouring  cities  of  Campania  fol- 
lowed their  example.  They  offered  vidlims,  and 
lent  addreffes  to  the  prince.  Nero  played  a  dif- 
ferent part :  he  appeared  with  a  dcjeded  mien. 

Vol,,  n.  O  weary 
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BOOK  weary  of  life,  and  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  hi» 
^^^'  mother.  But  the  face  of  a  country  cannot,  like 
the  features  of  man,  afTume  a  new  appearance. 
The  fea  and  the  adjacent  coaft  prefented  to  hi» 
eyes  a  fcene  of  guilt  and  horror.  It  was  reported 
at  the  time  that  the  found  of  trumpets  was  dif- 
tindly  heard  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  and 
groans  and  fhrieks  iflued  from  Agrippina's  grave. 
Nero  removed  to  Naples,  and  from  that  place 
difpatched  letters  to  the  fenate,  in  fubftance  as 
follows : 

XI.  ''  Agerinus,  the  freedman  of  Agrippina^ 

"  and  o£  all  her  creatures  the  higheft  in  her 

"  confidence,  was  found  armed  with  a  poniard  j 

"  and  the  blow  being  prevented,  with  the  fame 

*'  fpirit  that  planned  the  murder  of  her  fon,  fhe 

"  difpatched  herfelf."     The  letter  proceeded  to 

ftate  a  number  of  paft  traufa^lions :  "  Her  ambi- 

"  tion  aimed  at  a  fhare  iii  the  fupreme  power^ 

"  and  the  prcStorian  bands  were  obliged  to  take 

''  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  her.     The  fenate  and  the 

*'  people  were  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  indignity, 

"  and  bear  the  yoke  of  female  tyranny.     Seeing 

"  her  fchemes  defeated,  fhe  became  an  enemy 

"'  to  the  fathers,  to  the  foldiers,  and  the  whole 

"  community;  Ihe  neither  fuffered  a  donative  to 

"  be  diftributed  to  the  army,  nor  a  largefs  to  the 

"•'  populace.     At  herinftigation  profecutionswere 

"  let  on  foot  againll  the  beft  and  mofl  illuftrious 

'*  men  in  Rome.     If  fhe  did  not  enter  the  fenate, 

"  and  give  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of  foreign 

"  nations  (a),  all  would  remember  how  that  dif- 

"  grace  was  prevented."     The  reign  of  Claudius 

did  not  efcape  his  animadverfion;  but  whatever 

were  the  enormities  of  that  period,  Agrippina, 

he  faid',  was  the  caufe  of  all.     Her  death  was  an 

event  in  which  the  good  fortune  of  the  empire 

was  fignally  difplayed.     He  gave  a  circumflantial 

accoiiiiL 
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account  of  the  fhlpwreck :  but  what  man  exifted,  BOOK 
fo  abfurd  and  ftupid,  as  to  believe  it  the  elfeft  of  v_^!Zl^ 
chance  ?  Was  it  probable  that  a  woman,  who  had  jn^^  u   L\ 
juft  efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  would     &12. 
iend  a  fnigle  ruffian  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  prince,     ^-  ^' 
furrounded  by  his 'guards  and  his  naval  officers?       ^9- 
The  indignation  of  the  public  was  not  confined 
to  Nero  :  with  regard  to  him,  who  had  p(unged 
in  guilt  beyond   ail   example,  it   was  uleleis   to 
complain.     Cenfure   was   loft  in  mute   aftonifh- 
ment.     The  popular  odium  fell  on  Seneca  :  his 
pen  was  feen  in  the  prince's  letters,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  glofs  and  varnifh    lb  vile  a  deed-,  v>'as 
confidered  as  the  avowal  of  an  accomplice. 

XII.  The  voice  of  the  people  did  not  reftrain 
the  adulation  of  the  lenate.  Several  decrees 
were  paifed  in  a  ftrain  of  fervile  flattery;  Inch 
as  iiipplications  and  folemn  vows  at  all  the  altars 
throughout  the  city  of  Rome  ;  the  feftival  called 
the  Quinquatrua  (during  which  the  late  confpi- 
racy  was  detefted)  were  to  be  celebrated,  for  the 
future,  with  the  addition  of  public  games;  the 
flatue  of  Minerva,  wrought  in  gold,  to  be  placed 
in  the  fenate-houle,  with  that  of  the  emperor 
near  it ;  and  finally,  the  anniverfary  of  Agrippi- 
na's  birth-day  to  be  unhallowed  in  the  calendar* 
Partus  Thrafea  had  been  often  prefent,  Vv'hen  the 
fathers  defccnded  to  ads  of  meannefs,  and  he 
did  not  rife  in  oppofition ;  but,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  he  left  his  feat,  and  walked  out  of  the 
houie,  by  his  virtue  provoking  future  vengeance, 
yet  doing  no  lervice  to  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,- a  number 
of  prodigies,  all  deemed  flriking  prognofticSj 
but  no  conlequences  followed.  A  woman  was 
delivered  of  a  lerpent :  another  died  in  the  em^ 
brace  of  her  hulband,  by  a  ftroke  of  thunder* 
The  fun  fuxTered  an  eclipfe  (^),  and  the  fourteen 
,  .  O  -:  quarters 
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BOOK  quarters  of  Rome  were  ftruck  with  lightning,  Tsl 
^.J^Sll  thefe  extraordinary  appearances  the  hand  of  pro- 
A  U,  C.  "vidence,  it  is  evident,  did  not  interpole  ;  iince 
812.  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  Nero  continued  to  ha~ 
A.  D.  v^fs  mankind  for  feveral  years.  The  policy  of 
5^-*  the  prince  had  now  two  objefts  in  view  ;  the  firft 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  mother;  and  the 
fecond,  to  amufe  the  people  with  a  ihow  of  his 
own  clemency,  when  left,  without  controul,  to 
the  bent  of  his.  own  inclination.  To  this  end, 
he  recalled  from  banilhment,  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned  by  the  vindidlive  fpirit  of  Agrip- 
pina,  two  ilhiftrious  women,  namely,  Junia  (b) 
and  Calpurnia,  together  with  Valerius  CapitOj 
and  Licinius  Gabolus,  both  of  prcetorian  rank. 
He  permitted  the  afties  of  Lollia  Paulina  {c)  to 
be  brought  to  Rome,  and  a  maufoleum  to  be 
ereded  to  her  memory.  To  Iturius  and  Calvi- 
fms  {d)y  whom  his  own  violence  had  driven  into 
exile,  he  granted  a  free  pardon-  Silana  (e)  had 
paid  her  debt  to  nature.  Towards  the  end  of 
Agrippina's  life,  when  the  power  of  that  princefs 
began  to  decline,  or  her  refentment  to  be  appeaf- 
ed,  fhe  had  obtained  leave  to  return  from  het 
diftant  exile  as  far  as  Tarentum.  At  that  place 
fhe  clofed  her  days. 

XIII.  Nero  loitered  in  the  towns  of  Campa- 
nia, full  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  unable  to  de- 
termine how  he  fhould  enter  the  city  of  Rome. 
Would  the  fenate  receive  him  with  a  fubmiffive 
and  complying  fpirit  ?  Could  he  rely  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  ?  Thefe  were  points  that  made 
him  anxious  and  irrcfolute.  The  vile  advifers  of 
his  court  (and  never  court  abounded  with  fo  per- 
nicious'a  race)  interfered  to  animate  his  droop- 
ing fpirit.  They  afTured  him,  with  confidence, 
that  the  name  of  Agrippina  was  held  in  detefta- 
tion,.  and,  fince  her  death,  the  alfedions  of  the 
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^ople  for  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  knew  no  ^  O  O  K 
abounds.     He  had  only  to  fb.ew  himfelf,  and  it  ,  ■^^^• 
would  be  feen  that  he  reigned   in  the  hearts  of  ^{"u""^ 
"the  multitude.     To  prepare  the  way,  they  delired     812. 
leave  to  enter  the  city  of  Rome  before  him,  ^-  D. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  all  things  favour-  -^^" 
able  beyond  their  hopes;  they  faw  the  feveral 
tribes  going  forth  in  proceiiion  to  meet  the 
prince  ;  the  fenate  in  their  robes  of  flate  ;  whole 
crowds  of  women,  with  their  children,  ranged  ia 
clafles  according  to  their  refpedive  ages,  in  the 
flreets  through  which  Nero  was  to  pals;  rows  of 
fcaffolding  built  up,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  fpec- 
taters,  as  if  a  triumph  were  to  enter  the  city. 
Nero  made  his  entry,  flufiied  v/ith  the  pride  of 
vidory  over  the  minds  of  v/illing  ilaves,  and 
proceeded,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  gazing 
multitudes,  to  the  capitol,  where  he  oHered  thanks 
to  the  gods.  From  that  moment  he  threw  oif  all 
reftraiut.  The  authority  of  his  mother,,  feeble 
as  it  was,  had  hitherto  curbed  the  violence  of  his 
pafiions :  but  that  check  being  now  removed,  he 
broke  out  at  once,  and  gave  a  full  difplay  of  his 
characiero 

XIV.  To    acquire  the  fame  of  a  charioteer, 

and  to  figure  in  the  race  with  a  curricle  and  four 

horfes,  had  been  long  the   favourite  pailion   of 

Nero.     He  had  beiides   another  frivolous  talent: 

he  could  play  on  the  harp,  and  ling  to  his  own 

performance^     With  this  pitiful  ambition  he  had 

been  often  the  minftrel  of  convivial  parties.     He 

juftified  his  tafte  by  obferving,  that  "  in  ancient 

'  times,  it  had  been  the  prailice  of  heroes  and 

'  of  kings.     The   naro.es   of  illuftrious   perfons, 

'  who  confecrated  their  talents  to  the  honour  cf 

*  the  gods,  VrCre  preferved  in  immortal  verle. 

'  Apollo  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  melody  and 

'  fong ;  and,  though   invefted   v/ith  the  higher 

"  attributes 
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BOOK"  attributes  of  infpiration  and  prophecy,  he  was 
XIV.  a  Y-^prefented,  not  only  in.  the  cities  of  Greece, 
^  ~~  '  "  but  alib  in  the  Roman  temples,  with  a  lyre  in 
"  his  hand,  and  the  drefs  of  a  mufical  per- 
"  former.  The  rage  of  Nero  for  thefe  amuie- 
ments  was  not  to  be  controuled.  Seneca  and 
Bhurrus  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  ridicule,  to 
which  a  prince  might  expolc  himfelf  by  exhibit- 
ing-his  talents  to  the  nmltitude.  By  their  direc- 
tion, a  wide  fpace,  in  the  vale  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vatican  (a),  was  inclofed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  might  there  manr.ge  the  reins,  and 
praftife  all  his  fkill,  without  being  a  fpeftacie  r 
the  public  eye.  But  his  love  of  fame  was  no':  to 
be  confined  within  thole  narrow  bounds.  He  in- 
vited the  multitude.  They  extolled,  with  rap- 
ture?, the  abilities  of  a  prince,  who  gratified  their 
darling  paflion  for  public  diverlions. 

The  two  governors  were  in  hopes  that  their 
pupil,  as  foon  as  he  had  his  frolic,  would  be  fen- 
lible  of  the  difgrace  ;  but  the  effeft  vv'as  otherwife. 
The  applaufe  of  the  populace  infpired  him  with 
frefh  ardour.  To  keep  himfelf  in  countenance, 
he  conceived,  if  he  could  bring  the  practice  into 
fafhion,  that  his  own  infamy  would  be  loft  in  the 
difgrace  of  others.  With  this  view,  he  caft  his 
eye  on  the  defcendants  of  families  once  illuftri- 
ous,  but  at  that  time  fallen  to  decay.  From  that 
clais  of  men  he  fele6ted  the  moft  neceffitous,  fuch 
as  would  be  eafily  tempted  to  let  themfelves  out 
for  hire.  He  retained  them  as  adors,  and  pro- 
duced them  on  the  public  ftage.  Their  names 
I  forbear  to  mention  :  though  they  arc  now  no 
more,  the  honour  of  their  anceftors  claims  ref- 
j>eS..  'j'he  difgrace  recoils  on  him,  who  chofe  to 
employ  his  trealure,  not  for  the  noble  end  of  pre- 
venting fcandal,  but  to  procure  it.  Nor  was  he 
willing  to  iltop  here  :  by  vaft  rewards  he  bribed 
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bribed  feveral  Roman  knisrhts  to  defcend  into  the  BOOK 
Arena,  and  prefcnt  a  flio\v  to  the  people.     The  v_lt_^ 
fituation  of  thefe  unhappy  men  deferves  our  pity:  ^  u^  q^ 
for  what  are  the  bribes  of  an  abfolute  prince,  but     812, 
the  commands  of  him  who  has  power  to  compel  ?      ^-  ^^ 

XV.  Nero  was  not  as  5^?t  hardy  enough  to  ex-  ^'^' 
pofe  his  perfon  on  a  public  ftage.  To  gratify  his 
paifion  for  fcenic  amufements^  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  fave  appearances,  he  ellablifhed  an  en- 
tertainment, called  the  juvenile  sports.  To 
promote  this  inflitution,  numbers  of  the  firft  dif- 
tin6lion  enrolled  their  names.  Neither  rank,  nor 
age,  nor  civil  honours  were  an  e;:emprion.  All 
degrees  embraced  the  theatrical  art,  and,  with 
emulation,  became  the  rivals  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mimickry;  proud  to  languifb  at  the  foft  ca- 
dence of  eifeminate  notes-  and  to  catch  the  e^races 
of  wanton  deportment-  Women  of  rank  (^)  flu- 
died  the  mofl  lafcivious  charaders.  In  the  grove 
planted  round  the  lake,  where  Auguflus  gave  his 
naval  engagement,  booths  and  places  of  recrea- 
tion were  erecled,  to  pamper  luxury,  and  inflame 
defire.  By  the  prince's  orders  fums  of  money 
were  diflributed.  Good  men,  through  motives 
of  fear,  accepted  the  donation  ;  and  to  the  profli- 
gate, whatever  miniftered  to  fenfuality,  was  lure 
to  be.  acceptable.  Luxury  and  corruption  tri- 
umphed. 

The  manners,  it  is  true,  had;  long  before  this 
time,  fallen  into  degeneracy  ;  but  in  thefe  new 
affemblies  a  torrent  of  vice  bore  down  every 
thing,  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages. 
Even  in  better  days,  when  fcience  and  the  liberal 
arts  had  not  entirely  loft  their  influence,  virtue 
and  modeily  could  fcarce  maintain  their  poft  ; 
but  in  an  age,  that  openly  profeifed  every  fpecies 
;  of  depravity,  what  ftand  could  be  made  by  truth, 
I  by  innocence,  or  by  modeft  m.erit  ?  The  general 

corruption 
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K  O  O  K  corruption  encouraged  Nero  to  throw  oiT  all  re? 
,   _  ^'    ftraint.     He  mounted    the  ftage,  and   became  a 
y^  u"7r  public  performer  for  the  amufement  of  the  pcop 
812.     pie.     With  his  harp  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
■A.  D.     fceue  ;  he   tuned  the  chords  Avith  a  graceful  air, 
59-      and  with  delicate  flourifhes  gave  a  prelude  to  hil 
art.     He  flood  in  a  circle  of  his  friends,  a  praeto,- 
rian  cohort  on  guard,  and  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions near  his  perfon.     Burrhus  was  alfo  pre.- 
fent,  pleafure  in  his  countenance,  and  anguifh  at 
his  heart.     He  grieved,  while  he  applauded.     At 
this   time   was  inflituted   a  company  of  Roman 
knights  under  the  title  of  the  augustan  socie- 
ty (/'),  confifling  of  young  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  fome  of  them   libertines  from    inclination., 
and  others  hoping  by  their  profligac)^  to  gain  pre- 
ferment.    They  attended,  night  and  day,  to  ap- 
plaud the  prince  ;  they  admired  the  graces  of  hh 
perfon,  and,  in  the  various  notes  of  that  exqui- 
fitc  voice,  they  heard   the  melody  of  the  gods 
who  were  all  excelled  by  the  enchanting  talent; 
of  the  prince.     The  tribe  of  fycophants  affumec 
airr.  of  grandeur,  fuelling  with  felf-importance 
as  if  they  ^vcre  all  rifmg  to  preferment   by  thei 
genius  and  their  virtue. 

X\'J.  Theatrical  fame  was  not  fufficient  fo 
the  ambition  of  Nero  :  he  wifhed  to  excel  in  po| 
etry.     All,  who  pofTeffed  the  art  of  verfificatic 
were  aflembled  to  affifl  his  ftudics.     In  this  fo( 
cty  of  whs,  )oung  men,  not  yet  qualified 
iheir  years  to  figure  in  tlie  world,  difplaved  tl 
firfl   efTays   of  their   genius.     They  met   in  tl 
deareft  intimac)^     Scraps  of  poetry,  by  differc 
hands  (a),  were  brought  to  the  meeting,  or  col 
pofed   on  the   fpot ;  and  thole  fragments,  hoi 
ever  unconjie£)ed,  they  endeavoured   to  wcav/ 
>  into  a  regular   poem,  taking   care  to  infert  th' 

^^ordsand  phraics  of  the   emperor^  as  the  nici 

brillian 
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tHliant  ornaments  of  the  piece.     That  this  was  BOOK 
tjir  method,  appears  from  a  perufal  of  the  feve-  ' 

r  compofitions,  in  which  we  fee  rhapfody  with- 
cjt  genius,  verfe  without  poetry,  aad  nothing 
l.e  the  work  of  one  creative  fancy.  Nor  was 
Jilofopliy  difregarded  by  the  emperor.  At  ftat- 
(  hours,  when  his  convivial  joys  were  finiilied, 
ts  profefTors  of  wifdom  were  admitted.  Various 
Iftems  were  dogmatically  fupported  ;  and  to  fee 
le  follo\i'ers  of  different  fe6ls  quarrel  about  an 
•j'pothefis  was  the  amufement  of  Nero.  He  faw 
iiiides,  among  the  venerable  fages,  ibme  with 
jrmal  mien  and  looks  of  aufterity,  who  under 
I  air  of  coynefs  plainly  fhewed  that  they  relifh- 
1  the  pleafures  of  a  court. 

XVII.  About  this  time  a  dreadful  fray  broke 
It  between  the  inhabitants  of  Nuccria  (^)  and 
ompeii,   two    Italian    colonies.       The  dil'pute, 
ght   in  the  beginning,  foon   rofe  to  violence, 
id  terminated  in  blood.     It  happened  that  Li- 
mieus  Regulus  {b),  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
ad  been  expelled  the  ii"">ate,  gave  a  ipedacle  of 
ladiators.     At   this  meeting  jefts   and  raillery, 
ad  the  rough  wit   of  country  towns,  liew  about 
niong  the  populace ;  abufe  and  icurrility  follow- 
d  ;  altercation    excited   anger ;    anger    rofe   to 
ary;  flones  were  thrown,  and  finally  they  had 
ecourfe'  to   arms.     The    people  of  Pompeium, 
^•here   the   fpect?.cle   was  given,  were  too  llrong 
"or  their  adverfaries.     The  Nucerians  fuffered  in 
he  conflid.     Numbers  of  their  friends,  covered 
.vith  wounds,  were    fent  to   Rome.     Sons  wept 
X)r  their  parents,  and  parents  for  their  children, 
I*he  fenate,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by 
:he  prince,*  direded  an  enquiry  before  the  con- 
Tuls,  and,  upon   their   report,    pafTed  a    decree, 
prohibiting,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  the  like 
affemblies  at  Pompeium,  and,  moreover,  dlffolv- 
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^XIV  ^"^-"^  ^^"^"^  fociedes  ellablifhed  in  that  city,  ai„ 
^^^^.^^^  incorporated   contrary    to   law.     livineius    ai 
A.  U.  C.  ^.'^h^^s,  who   appeared  to  be  ring-leaders  in  tJj 
8,2.     riot,  were  ordered  into  banifhment. 
A.  D.         XVIII.  At  the  fuit  of  the  Cyrenians,  Pedii, 
59'      BI;3sfus  {a)  was  expelled  the  fenate.     The  charj, 
againft  him  was,  that  he  had  pillaged  the  facr< 
treaiure  of  i^lculapius,  and,  in  the  bufmefs  ., 
lifting   foldiers,    had  been   guilty   of  receivii 
bribes,  and  committing  various  adls  of  grofs  pa. 
tiality.     A  complaint  was  preferred  by  the  faD, 
people  againft  Acilius  Strabo,  a  man  of  prsei 
rianrank,  who  had  been  lent  a  commiffioner  1 
the  emperor  Claudius,  with  powers  to  alcerta 
the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which  formerly  b 
longed  to  king  Apion  {b),  and  were  by  him  b 
queathed,  with  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  to  tl 
Roman  people.     Various  intruders  had  enter* 
on   the  vacant  pofTeihon,    and  from  occupam 
,        and  length  of  time  hoped  to  derive  a  legal  titl 
The  people,  difappointed  in  their  expedationj 
appealed  from  the  fentence  of  Strabo.     The  f. 
Hate,  profeiling  to  know  nothing  of  the  commi 
fion  granted  by  Claudius,  referred  the  bufme 
to  the  decifion  of  the  prince.     Nero  ratified  th 
award  made  by  Strabo ;  but,  to  fhew  a  mark  < 
good  will  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  he  reftored  tb 
lands  in  qucftion  to  the  perlbns,  who  had  bee 
difpoffefTed. 

XIX.  In  a  ftiort  time  after  died  Domitius  AR 
and  Marcus  Servilius,  two  illuftrious  citizen; 
eminent  for  the  civil  honours  which  they  attaii 
ed,  and  not  lefs  diftinguiftied  by  their  eloquenct 
Afer  had  been  a  fhining  ornament  of  the  bar 
Servilius  entered  the  fame  career,  but  having  lei 
the  forum,  gave  a  fignal  proof  of  his  genius  b 
a  well  digefted  hiftory  of  Roman  affairs.  Ele 
^ant  in  his  life  and  manners,  he  formed  a  con 

traf 
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the  rough  chara6ler  of  Afer,  to  whom  in  ^^  O  O  K 
c  of  genius  he  was  every  way  equal,  in  probi- 
id  morals  his  fuperior  (a). 
X.  Nr^RO  entered  on  his  fourth  confullhip, 
Cornelius  CofTus  for  his  colleague.     On  the 
^el  of  the  Greek  Olympics,  he  inftituted  pub- 
ames  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and, 
hat  reafon,  called  quinquennial  {a).     In  this, 
1  all  cafes  of  innovation,  the  opinions  of  men 
I  much  at  variance.     By  fuch  as  difliked  the 
Jfure,  it  was  obferved,  "  that  even  Pompey, 
y  building  a  permanent  theatre  (b),  gave  of- 
;nce  to  the   thinking  men  of  that  day.     Be- 
»re   that   period,  an  occafional  theatre,  with 
enery  and  benches  to  ferve  the  purpofe,  was 
;emed  fufficient ;  and,  if  the   enquiry  were 
irried    back    to   ancient   times,  it   would  be 
)und  that  the  fpeftators  were  obliged  to  ftand 
uring  the  whole  reprefentation.     The  reafon 
as,    that    the    people,    accommodated    with 
;ats,  might  be  tempted  to  wafte  whole  days  in 
lleamufements.     Public  fpedacles  were,  in- 
i  eed,  of  ancient  origin,  and,  if  ftill  left  to  the 
'iredion  of  the  prastor,  might  be  exhibited 
/ith  good  order  and  propriety.     But  the  new 
liode  of  preffing  the  citizens  of  Rome  into  the 
ervice  of  the  ftage  had  ruined  all   decorum. 
The  manners  had  long  fmce  degenerated,  and 
iiow,  to  work    their   total  fubverfion,    luxury 
vas  called  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
breign  nations  were  ranfacked  for  the  incen- 
:ives  to  vice ;  and,  whatever  was  in  itfelf  cor- 
rupt, or  capable  of  diifufmg  corruption,  was 
:o  be  found  at  Rome.     Exotic   cuftoms  and  a 
foreio-n  tafte  infefted  the  voun^  men  of  the 
:ime ;  diffipation,    gymnaftic    arts,    and   mfa- 
nious  intrigues  were  the  fafhion,  encouraged 
by  the  prince  and   the   fenate,  and  not  only 

.     *'  encouraged, 
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BOOK'''  encouraged,    but   eftabliflied   by    their   fac. 

^  Al\ .    a  ^JQjj^  enforced  by  their  authority. 

A.  U.  C.  "  Under  colour  of  promoting  poetry  and  o. 
813.  *'  quence,  the  patricians  of  Rome  difgra  d 
-A-  ^'  "  themi'elves  on  the  public  ftage.  W  hat  furt.T 
°-  "  ftep  remained  ?  ISothing,  but  to  bare  tlir 
"  bodies;  to  anoint  their  limbs;  tocomefch 
*'  naked  in  the  lifts;  to  wield  the  c^eftus,  al, 
*'  throwing  afide  their  military  weapons,  fiit 
*'  prizes  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rab  ». 
"  "W  ill  the  lanftity  of  the  augur's  office,  or  le 
"  judicial  c'haradler  {c)  of  the  Roman  knig  j, 
"  edify  by  the  manners  now  in  vogue  ?  Will 
"  former  be  held  in  higher  re^'erence,  bee.  . 
"  he  has  been  lately  taught  to  thrill  with  ecf  y 
"  at  the  foft  airs  of  an  effeminate  fong  ?  }  i 
"  will  the  judge  decide  with  greater  ability,  :• 
*'  caufe  he  aftecls  to  have  a  tafte,  and  to  ]  )■ 
"  nounce  on  mufic  ?  Vice  goes  on  increafi  ; 
"  the  night  is  added  to  the  day  ;  and,  in  mi  i 
"  affcmblies,  the  profligate  libertine,  under  1- 
"  vert  of  the  dark,  niay  fafely  gratify  the  \  e 
"  defires,  which  his  imagination  formed  in  e 
*'  courfe  of  the  day." 

XXL  Licentious  pleafure  had  a  number  £ 
advocates  ;  all  of  them  the  apologifts  of  vice  '^ 
guifed  under  fpecious  names.  By  thefe  me  it 
\vas  argued,  "  that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in  5 
"  earliefl  period,  were  addided  to  public  fhoi^ 
"  and  the  expcnce  kept  pace  with  the  wealth  f 
"  the  times.  Pantomime  players  {a)  \\  i 
"  brought  from  I'uicany,  and  horfe-raccrs  ) 
"  from  Thurium.  W  hen  Greece  and  Afia  v 
'^'  reduced  to  fubjeftion,  the  public  games  \\  ^ 
'■'  exhibited  with  greater  pomp;  though  it  m\ 
"  be  acknowledged,  that  in  two  hundred  yi 
''  (the  time  that  elapfed  from  the  triumph  of  i  - 
"  cius  Mummius  (r),  who  firft  introduced  th  - 

"  tril 
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•ical  reprefentations)  not  one  Roman  citizen  BOOS 
f  rank  or  family  was  known  to  degrade  him-  ,_z!^_^ 
:lfby  lifting  in  a  troop  of  comedians.     But  a.U.  C. 
is  alfo  true,  that,  by  ere6ling  a  permanent     813. 
leatre,  a  great  annual  ex  pence  was  avoided.     ^-  ^* 
he    magiftrate  is   now  no  longer  obliged  to 
lin  his  private  fortune  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
iblic.    The  whole  expenditure  is  transferred 
1  tlie  ftate,  and,  without  encumbering  a  lin- 
e  individual,    the  people   may   enjoy    the 
imes   of    Greece.      The    contefts   between 
jets  and  orators  v/ould  raife  a  fpirit  of  emu- 
tion,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  literature. 
or  will  the  judge  be  difgraced,  if  he  lends 
, .  ear  to  the  produdions  of  genius,  and  fhares 
e  pleafares  of  a  liberal  mind.     In  the  quin- 
lennial    feftival,     lately    inftituted,     a    few 
ghts,    every  fifth  year,  would  be  dedicated, 
>t  to  criminal    gratifications,    but  to  fecial 
,iety,  in  a  place  fitted  for  a  large  aflembly, 
id  illuminated  with  fuch  a  glare   of  light, 
at  clandelline  vice  v/ould  by  conlequence  be 
rcluded." 

Ijch  was  the  argument  of  the  advocates  for 
3)ation.  It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that 
:;elebration  of  the  new  feftival  was  conducted 
but  any  offence  againft  decency  or  good 
I'lers.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  the  people  for 
^rical  entertainments  break  out  into  any  kind 
|ccefs.  The  pantomime  performers,  though 
a  red  to  the  theatre,  were  ftill  excluded  from 
:  exhibitions  as  were  held  to  be  of  a  facred 
t''e.  The  prize  of  eloquence  was  not  ad- 
hd  to  any  of  the  candidates ;  but  it  wa."? 
J^ht  a  fit  compliment  to  the  emperor,  to 
bounce  him  conqueror.  The  Grecian  garb, 
rih  was   much   in   vo^ue    durini?'    the    fefti- 
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BOOK  val,    gave  difguft,  and  from  that  time  fell  iti 
XIV.     difufe. 

XXII.  A   COMET   having    appeared,    in    i 
jun6lure,   that   phsenomenon,  according   to  a 
popular   opinion,  announced   that    govermni:i 
were  to  be  changed,   and  kings  dethroned,  {j 
the  imaginations  of  men  Nero   was  already  ;« 
pofed,  and  who  fhould  be  his  fucceflbr  was  a 
queftion.     The  name  of  Rubellius  Plautus  id 
founded  in  every  quarter.     By  the  maternal  ^ 
this  eminent  citizen  was  of  the  Julian  houfe.  ij 
ftridl  obfen'er  of  ancient  manners,  he  mainta  :i 
a  rigid  aufterity  of  charafter.     Reclufe  and  .i 
tuous  in  his  family,  he  lived  remote  from  dar  :i 
but  his  fame  from  the  fhade  of  obfcurity  f  - 
forth  with  brighter  luftrc.     The  report  c 
elevation  was  confirmed  bv  an  accident,  iliu  i 
itfelf,    but  by  vulgar  error   received   as  a  r 
prognoftic.     While   Nero  was  at  table  at  a  11 
called   SuRLAQjJEUM  («),  on  the  borders  o)  h 
Simbruine  lakes,   it  happened  that  the  vit^*  ^' 
which  had  been  ferved  up,  received  a  ftro. 
lightning,    and    the    banquet    was    overtuj  :c 
The  place  was  on  the  confines  of  Tivoli,  ^^*r 
the  anceftors  of  Plautus  by  his  father's  fide  k 
rived  their  origin.     The  omen,  for  that  r^ 
made  a  deeper  impreflion,  and  the  currei: 
nion  was,  that  Plautus  was  intended  for  imj 
fway.     The   men,   whom  bold,    but  often  lii 
guided,  ambition  leads  to  take  an  active  pp.  ■ 
revolutions  of  government,    were  all  on  hi 
To  fapprefs  a  rumour  fo  important,  and  big  u 
danger,  Nero  fent  a  letter  to  Plautus,   ad'  '^ 
him     "  to   conlult   the  public  tranquillity 
"  withdraw  himlelf  from  the  reach  of  cali 
"  He    had   patrimonial  lands  in  Afia,  whc; 
*'  might   pals  his  youth,  remote  from  eiic 
"  and  undifturbed  by  fatf^ion."     Plautus  u 
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)d  the  hint,   and  with  his  wife,  Antiftia,   and  BOOK 
ew  friends,    embarked  for  Alia.  v.JiXl. 

n  a  fhort   time   after,  Ner6,  by  his  rage  for  a.U.C. 
i^  gratifications,   put  his  life  in  danger,   and      813. 
w  on  himfelf  a  load  of  obloquy.     He  chofe     ^-  ^• 
Dathe  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  Marcian  wa- 
5  {b),  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  an 
iedu6l  of  ancient  ilructure.     By  this  acl  of 
Durity  he  was  thought  to  have  polluted   the 
red  jftream,  and  to  have  profaned  the  fandity 
the  place.     A  fit  of  illnefs,  which  followed 
s  frolic,  left   no  doubt   in  the  minds   of  the 
pulace.     The  gods,  they  thought,  purfued  Vv'ith 
Ligeance  the  author  of  fo  vile  a  facrilege. 
KXIII.  We  left  Corbulo  employed  in  the  de- 
lition  of  Artaxata  (a).     That  city  being   re- 
ced  to  afhes,  he  judged   it   right,  while  the 
ifternation  of  the  people  was  ftill  recent,  to 
n  his  arms  againft  Tigranocerta  (/^).     The  de- 
i6lion  of  that  city  would  fpread  a  general  pa- 
: ;  or,  if  he  fuffered  it  to  remain  unhurt,  the 
le  of  his  clemency  would  add  new  laurels  to 
:  conqueror.     He  began  his  march,  and,  that 
;  Barbarians  might  not  be  driven  to  defpair, 
^ferved  every  appearance  of  a  pacific  difpofi- 
11,  ftill   maintaining  difcipline  with  the  ftridefc 
[our.     He  knew,  by  experience,  that  he  had 
ido  with  a  people  prone  to  change  ;  cowards  in 
ji  hour   of  danger,    but,    if  occafion   offered, 
bpared,  by  their  natural  genius,  for  a  ftroke  of 
irfidy.     At  the  fight  of  the  Roman  eagles   the 
imenians  were  varioufly  affefted.     They  fub-  . 
itted  with  humble  fupplications;  they  fled,  from 
l-ir  villages  ;  they  took  Ihelter  in  their  woods  ; 
li  numbers,  carrying   off  all  that  was  deajj  to 
-m,  fought  a  retreat  in  their  dens  and  caverns. 
i>  thefe  different  movements  the  Roman  general 
^Ijpted  hls.meafures ;  to  the  fubraiifne  he  be- 
'    -     I.  havcd 
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BOO  Khaved  with  mercy;  he  ordered  the  fugitives  to 
^^  purfued  with  vigour,  but  for  fuch  as  lay  hid 
^  llibterraneous  places  he  felt  nocompaiiion.  Ha 
iiig  filled  the  entrances,  and  every  vent  of  t 
caverns,  with  buihes  and  faggots,  he  let  fire  i 
the  heap.  The  Barbarians  pcrifhed  in  the  Ham-, 
His  march  lay  on  the  frontier  of  the  Mardians  ( , 
a  race  of  freebooters,  who  lived  by  depredatic, 
fecure  on  their  hils  and  mountains  from  the  • 
faults  of  the  enemy.  They  poured  down  fn; 
their  faftneffes,  and  infulted  the  Roman  arir* 
Coibulo  lent  a  detachment  of  the  Iberians  to  ]t 
wafie  their  country,  and  thus  at  the  expcnce  ? 
foreign  auxiliaries,  without  fpilling  a  drop  ■ 
Roman  blood,  he  punifhed  the  infolence  oft' 
enemy. 

XXIV.  CoRBULO  had  fuiTered  no  lofs  in  i 
field  of  battle  ;    but  his  men,  exhaufted  by  c( 
tinual    toil,  and  forced,  for  want  of  grain  a 
vegetables,   to  fubfift  altogether  on  animal  fo' , 
began  to  fink  under  their  fatigue.     The  heat 
the  fummer  \\3lS  intenfe  ;    no  water  to  allay  th  • 
thirft ;     long    and    laborious   marches    flill 
mained  :   and  nothing  to   animate  the  droopi 
fpirits  of  the  army  but   the  example  of  their  t 
neral,  who  endured  more  than  even  the  comii] 
foldjcrs.     They  reached,  at  length,   a  well  c 
tivated  country,   and  carried  off  a  plentiful  en 
The  Armenians  fled  for  fhelter  to  two  ftrong  c 
ties.     One  of  them  was  taken  by   ftorm  ;   i 
other,  after   refilling  the  firft  afifault,    was  b} 
clofe  blockade  obliged  to  furrender.     The  ar 
marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Tauraniti. 
(<-/).     In  that  country  Corbuio  narrowly  elcai 
a  flare  laid  for  his  life-     A  Barbarian,   of  h 
diflin<5iion  among  his  people,   was  found  lurki 
v.ith  a  concealed  dagger  near  the  general's  te- 
lle  \\  as  inil.intly  feized,   and,   being;  put  to  i 
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rack,   not  only  confefTed  himfeif  the  author  of  P>  O  O  K 
the  plot,   but  difcovered  his  accompl'ces.     The  ^ \_^ 
villains,   who,  under  a  mafk  of  friendfnip,    nie-  ^    u  ,j^ 
ditated  a  foul  afraffinatioa,  were  on   examination     813. 
found  guilty  of  the  treachery,  and  put  to  death.    ^-  ^• 
Ambafl'adors  arrived  foon   after  from   Tigrano-      ^°' 
certa,   with   intelligence,   that  their  gates   flood 
3pen  to  rece've  the  Roman  army,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  ready  to  fubmit  at  difcretion.     As 
an  ear.iefl  of  hofpitality  and  friendlhlp  they  pre- 
fented    a   golden  cro^vn.      Corbulo   received    it 
with  all  marks  of  honour.     To  conciliate  the  af- 
fe6lions  of  the  people,  he  did  vo  damage  t~  their 
city,  and   left    the  natives   in  lull  poiTelnon   of 
their  efte6ts. 

XXV.  The    royal  citadel,  which  Vv^as  conii- 
dered  as  the  ftrong  hold  of  the  Artaeuhji  kings, 
did  not  immediately  furrender.     A  b?.nd  of  flout 
and  refolute  young  men  threw  themfelves  into 
the   place,    determined  to  hold  out  to   the  lafl. 
They  had  the  fpirit  to  fally  out,  but,   after  a  bat- 
tle  under  the   walls,    were  driven  back  within 
their  lines,   and,   the  Romans  entering  f\vord  in 
hand,  the  garrilbn  laid  down  their  arms.     This 
tide   of  fuccefs,  however  rapid,  was  in  a  great 
meafure  forwarded  by  the   war,   that   kept  the 
Parthians  engaged  in  Hyrcania.     From  the  laft- 
mentioned  country  ambafladors  had  been   fent 
to  Rome,  foliciting  the  alliance  of  the  emperor, 
and,  as  an  inducement,  urging,  that,    in  confe- 
quence  of  their  rupture  with  Vologefes,  they  had 
made  a  powerful  diverlion  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man army:  the  deputies,  on  their  way   back  to 
their  own  country,  had  an  interview  with  Cor- 
bulo.    The  general  received  them  with  marks  of 
friendfhip,   and  fearing,  if  they  palTed  over  the 
Euphrates,  that  they  might  fall  in  with  detached 
Vol.  II.  P  parties 
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BOOK  parties  of  die  Parihiaii  army,  he  ordered  them  to 

,_J^'_  be  clcorted,  under  a    military  guard,  as  far  as 

A.  U.  C.  the  margin  of  the  Red-fea  (a).     From  that  place, 

813.     their  road  was  at   a  dillance  from  the  Parthian 

^-  ^-    frontier. 

^'^'  XXVI.  Meanwhile,    Tiridates    (a),    after  a 

march  through  the  territory  of  the  Medians,  was 
hovering  on  the  extremities  of  Armenia,  intend- 
ing from  that  quarter  to  inrade  the  country.  Tc 
counterad  his  motions,  Corbulo  difpatched  Ve- 
rulanus  with  the  auxiliary  forces,  and,  to  fuppon 
him,  made  a  forced  march  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gions.  Tiridates  retired  with  precipitation,  and 
in  defpair,  abandoned  the  war.  The  Romar 
general  proceeded  with  fevcrity  againfl:  all  whr 
were  known  to  be  difaffedcd  :  he  carried  fin 
and  fword  through  their  country,  and  took  upoi 
himielf  the  government  of  Armenia.  'I he  wholt, 
kingdom  v>as  reduced  to  fubjedion,  when  Ti  . 
/  grancs  arrived  from  Rome,   by  the  appointmen 

of  Nero,   to  affume  the  regal  diadem. 

The  new  monarch  was  by   birth  a  Capj^ado , 
eian,    of  high    nobility   in    that  country,    anc. 
grandfon  to   kii.g  Archilaus  (A) ;  but  the  lengtl 
of  time  \^hich  he  had  paflTed  at  Rome  in  the  con 
ditiou  of  a  hoftage  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  funk  him   to  the  meanei>  fcrvility.     He  wa: 
not  received  with  the  confeni  of  the  nation.     A, 
ftrong   party  Oill  retained  their  old  aflcdion  foi 
the   line  of  the  Arlaeidcs;   but  an  inveterate  an| 
tipathy  to   the    Parthians,    on   account  of  thei 
pride  and  arrogance,  inclined  the  majority  to  ac 
cept  a  king  from   Rome.     Corbulo  placed  Tit 
granes  on   the  throne,  and  ailigned  hiin  a  body-| 
guard,    confifling  of  a  thoufand  legionary   foldi-i 
ers,  three  cohorts   from    the   allied   forces,  anC| 
two  fquadrons  of  horfe.     That  his  new  kingdoiii 
might  not  prove  unwieldy,  parts  of  the  countryi 

a? 
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s  they  happened  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  neigh-  BOOK 
ouring  princes,   were  parcelled  out  to  Phaiaf-     ^'^• 
lanes  (r),  to   Polemon,   Ariflobulus,  and  Anti-  a  U  C 
chus.     Having  made  thele  arrangements,  Cor-      813, 
Lilo  marched  back  into  Syria,  to  take  upon  him    A.  D 
le  adminiftration  of  that  province,  vacant  by      ^^* 
le  death  of  Ummidius  Quadratus  {d),  the  late 
avernor. 

XXVII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  {a), 
aodicea,  a  celebrated  city  in  Afia,  was  de- 
royed  by  an  eartiiquake,  and  though  Rome  in 
'  great  a  calamity  contributed  no   kind  of  aid, 

was  foon  rebuilt,  and,  by  the  internal  re- 
urces  of  the  inhabitants,  recovered  its  former 
lendour.  In  Italy,  the  ancient  city  of  Puteoli 
ceived  new  privileges,  with  the  title  of  the  Ne- 
nian   colony.     The  veteran  foldiers,   entitled 

their  difcharge  from  the  fervice,  were  incor- 
•rated  Vv^ith  the  citizens  of  Tarentum,  and 
Qtium ;  but  the  mealure  did  not  iuijreafe  popu- 
;ion  in  thofe  deierted  places.  The  foldiers 
mbled  back  to  the  provinces,  where  they  had 
rmerly  ferved,  and,  by  the  habits  of  a  mili- 
ry  life,  being  little  inclined  to  conjugal  cares 
d  the  education  of  children,  the  greatefl  part 
Duldered  away  without  ifTue.     The  old  fyftem 

coionifation  was  at  this  time  greatly  altered 
itire  legions  were  not,  as  had  been  the  pradlice, 
tied  together,   with  their  tribunes,  their  cen 
rions,    and   foldiers,    in    one    regular    body 
rming  a  fociety  of  men  known  to  each  other 
d  by  fentiments  of  mutual  affection  inclined  to 
t  with   a  fpirit  of  union.     A  colony,   at  the 
ne  we   fpeak  of,   was  no  more  than  a  motley 
ixture,  drawn  together  from  diiferent  armies, 
thout  a  chief  at  their  head,  without  a  principle 
I  unite  them,  and,  in  fa6l,  no  better  than  a  mere 
P  2  conflux 
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BOOK  conflux  of  people  from  diftant  parts  of  the  glob 
^^  ,  ^    ^^'^^    heterogeneous   multitude,     but    not 
colony. 

XXVIII.  The  eledion  of  prastors  had  bci 
hitherto  fubjedl  to  the  difcretion  of  the  fenat; 
but  the  fpirit  of  competition  breaking  out  wi 
unufual  violence,  I^ero  interpofed  hisauthori. 
He  found  three  candidates  more  than  ufual.     j^ 
giving  to  each   the  command  of  a  legion  {a)  \ 
allayed  the  ferment.     He  alfo  made  a  confide ^ 
ble   addition  to  the  dignity  of  the  fenate  by  i 
ordinance,  requiring  that,  in  all  appeals  from  i 
inferior  judicature  to  that  affembly,  a  fum  eq  I 
{b)  to   what  was  cuflomary  in  like  cafes  bef : 
the  emperor,  fhould  be  depofited  by  the  apj  • 
lant,   to   wait  the  final   determination.     Bell 
this  rule  was  eftablifhed,  an  appeal  to  the  fat! ! 
was  open  to  all,  without  being  fubjet^t  to  cc ; 
or   any  kind  of  penalty.     Towards  the  end  \ 
the   year,    Vibius  Secundus,  a   Roman   knis :, 
was  accufed  by  the  Moors  {c)  of  rapine  and  :■ 
tortion,  and,  being  found  guilty  of  the   cha  : 
was  bani{hed  out  of  Italy.    For  lb  mild  a  feme  ( 
he  was  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influence « 
his  brother,  Vibius  Crifpus  (<;/). 
A.  U.C        XXIX.  During    the  coniuIPrJp  of  Cxfoi 
^'•J:     Pietus  and  Petronius  Turp//..vus  {a),   a  drea- 
gj^  '    calamity  befel   the  army  in  Britain.     Aulus 
dins  {b),  as  has  been  mentioned,  aimed  at 
extenfion  of  territory,   content  with  maintaii  I 
the  conqueft  already  made.     Veranius,  whc 
ceeded  him>  did  little  more  :  he  made  a  fe\ 
curfions   into  the  country  of  the  Silures  (^) 
was  hindered  b)-  death  from  profecuting  th( 
with  vigour.     He   had   been   refpccled,   du  i; 
his  life,  for  the  feverity  of  his  manners  ;  in  i 
ecd,  the   mafk  fell  off,  and   his  laft  will  dio 
vf  red  the  low  ambition  of  a  ftrvile  flatterer,  \  o 
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thofe  moments,  could  offer  incenfe  to  Nero,  BOOK 
i  add,  with  vain  ollentation,  thxat,  if  he  lived  ^  ^}Xl 
)  years,  it  was  his  defign  to  make  the  whole 
nd  obedient  to  the  authority  "of  the  prince. 
ilinus  Suetonius  fucceeded  to  the  command  ; 
officer  of  diftinguifhed  merit.  To  be  com- 
•ed  with  Corbulo  was  his  ambition.  His  mili- 
y  talents  gave  him  pretenfions,  and  the  voice 
the  people,  who  never  leave  exalted  merit 
hout  a  rival,  railed  him  to  the  higheft  emi- 
ice.  By  fubduing  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the 
tons  he  hoped  to  equal  the  brilliant  fuccefs  of 
rbulo  in  Armenia.  With  this  view,  he  re- 
'ed  to  fubdue  the  ifle  of  Mona  {d) ;  a  place 
abited  by  a  warlike  people,  and  a  common 
ige  for  all  the  difcontented  Britons.     In  or- 

to  facilitate  his  approach  to  a  difficult  and  de- 
ful  ffiore,  he  ordered  a  number  of  flat-bot- 
led  boats  to  be  conftruded.  In  thefe  he 
ted  over  the  infantry,  while  the  cavalry,  partly 

fording  over  the  fhallows,  and  partly  by 
nming  their  horfes,  advanced  to  gain  a 
ting  on  the  illand. 

CXX.  On  the  oppoiite  fhore  flood  the  Britons, 
.e  embodied,  and  prepared  for  adion.  Wo- 
a  were  feen  rufhing  through  the  ranks  in  wild, 
)rder ;  their  apparel  funereal  ;  their  hair 
fe  to  the  wind,  in  their  hands  flaming  torches, 
I  their  wdiole  appearance  refembling  the  fran- 

rage  of  the  furies.  The  Druids  {a)  were 
ged  in  order,  with  hands  uplifted,   invoking 

gods,  and  pouring  forth  horrible  imprecati- 
;.  The  novelty  of  the  fight  flruck  the  Romans 
h  awe  and  terror.  They  flood  in  flupid 
azement,  as  if  their  limbs  were  benumbed^ 
ptted  to  one  fpot,  a  mark  for  the  enemy. 
|e  exhortations  of  the  general  diffufed  new 
|our  through  the  ranks,  and  the  men,  by  mu- 
tual 
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BOOK  tual  reproaches,  inflamed  each  other  to  deeds  o: 
■^*^-  valour.  They  felt  the  difgrace  of  yielding  to  z 
troop  of  women,  and  a  band  of  £anatic  priefts 
they  advanced  their  ftandards,  and  rulhed  on  tc 
the  attack  with  impetuous  fury.  The  Briton; 
perifhed  in  the  flames,  which  they  themfelve 
had  kindled.  The  ifland  fell,  and  a  garrifoi 
was  eftabl;fhed  to  retain  it  in  fubjedion.  Th^ 
religious  groves,  dedicated  to  fuperftition  an( 
barbarous  rites,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  I 
thofe  recedes,  the  natives  imbrued  their  altar 
with  the  blood  of  their  prifoners,  and  in  the  en 
trails  of  men  explored  tlie  will  of  the  god; 
While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  making  hi 
arrangemeiits  to  fecure  the  ifland,  he  receive 
intelligence  that  Britain  had  revolted,  and  th; 
the  \\hole  province  was  up  in  arms. 

XXXI.  Prasutagus  (a),  the  late  king  of  th 
Icenians,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign  ha 
amaflfed  confidcrable  wealth.  By  his  will  he  le 
the  whole  to  his  two  daughters  and  the  empen  • 
in  equal  fliares,  conceiving,  by  that  ftroke  ( 
policy,  that  he  fliould  provide  at  once  for  tl 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  and  his  family.  Tl 
event  was  otherwife.  His  dominions  were  r; 
vaged  by  the  centurions  ;  the  flaves  pillaged  h  ' 
houfe,  and  his  effeds  were  feized  as  lawfi 
plunder.  His  wife,  Boadicea,  was  difgrace 
with  cruel  ftripes  ;  her  daughters  were  raviflie< 
and  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Icenians  were,  t  , 
force,  deprived  of  the  poflfeirions  which  had  bee'' 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  anceftors.  Tl 
whole  country  was  confldercd  as  a  legacy  bi 
queathed  to  the  plunderers.  The  relations  of  tl 
deceafed  king  were  reduced  to  flavery.  Exafp* 
rated  by  thefe  adts  of  violence,  and  drcadin 
worfe  calamities,  the  Icenians  had  recourfe  t 
arms.     The  Trinobaatianc  joined  in  the  revol 
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"he  neighbouring  ftates,    not  as  yet  taught   to  B  O  o  K 
rouch  in  bondage,  pledged  thenifelves,  in  fecret    _ 
Duncils,  to  ftand  forth  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  .\^u  c. 
7hat  chiefly  fired  their  indignation  was  the  con-     814. 
\iS.  of  the  veterans,  lately  planted  as  a  colony     ^  ^' 

Camalodununi.  Thele  men  treated  the  Bri- 
>ns  With  cruelty  and  oppreiilon  ;  they  drove  the 
itives  Irom  their  habitations,  and  calling  them 
y  the  opprobrious  names  of  flaves  and  captives, 
Idea  infult  to  their  tyranny.  In  thefe  a6ts  of 
3preihon,  the  veterans  v/ere  fupported  by  the 
mimon  loldiers  ;  a  fet  of  men,  by  their  habits 
*  life,  trained  to  licentiouinefs,  and,  in  their 
rn,  expelling  to  reap  the  fame  advantages, 
he  temple  built  in  honour  of  Claudius  was  ano- 
er  caufe  of  dilcontent.  In  the  eye  of  the  Bri- 
ns  it  feemed  the  citadel  of  eternal  flavery.  The 
I  lefts,  appointed  to  officiate  at  the  altars,  with 
'  pretended  zeal  for  religion,  devoured  the 
:.iole  fubftancc  of  the  country.  To  over-run  a 
i)lony,  which  lay  quiie  naked  and  expofed, 
'thout  a  fmgle  foniiication  to  defend  it,  did  not 
,)pear  to  the  incenfed  and  angry  Britons  an  en- 
Irprlfe  that  threatened  either  danger  or  difficul'- 
.The  faft  was^  the  Roman  generals  attended 

improvements  of  tafte  and  elegance,  but  ne- 
edled the  ufeful.  They  embelliibed  the  pro- 
nice,  and  took  no  care  to  defend  it. 

XXXTI.  V/hile  the  Britons  V\'cre  preparing 
I  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  flatue  of  viftory,  ere6l- 
■jl  at  Camalodununi,  fell  from  its  bale,  without 
;y  apparent  caufe,  and  lay  extended  on  the 
ij'ound  with  its   face  averted,  as  if  the   goddefs 

elded   to   the  euenues   of  Rome.     Women  in 

ftlels  ecftafy  rufhed  among  the  people,  and 
■jith  frantic  fcreams  denounced  impending  ruin, 
iithe  council-chamber  of  the  Ivom-ms  (a)  hide- 
<  IS  clamours  were  heard  in   a  foreign   accent; 

favage 
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BOOK  favage  howhngs  filled  the  theatre,  and  near  the 
^_J^^^  mouth  of  thj  Thames  the  image  of  a  colony  {b) 
A.  U.  C  ^^  rums  was  feen  in  the  traiifpareot  water  ;  the 
814.  lea  was  purpled  with  blcod,  and,  at  the  tide  of 
^-  IJ-  ebb,  the  figures  of  hunian  bodies  were  traced  on 
^''  the  fand.  By  thefe  appearances  the  Romans 
were  fu.-k  in  defpair,  while  the  Britons  antici- 
pated a  glorious  \  idory.  Suetonius,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  detai-  ed  in  the  iile  of  Mona.  In  this 
alarming^  crilis,  the  veteraiis  fent  to  Catus  Deci- 
anus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  for  a  rein- 
forcement. Two  hundred  men,  and  thofe  noi 
completely  armed,  were  all  that  officer  could  fpare 
The  colony  had  but  a  handful  of  foldiers.  ^I'hei] 
temple  was  flrongly  fortified,  and  there  the} 
hoped  to  make'  a  ftand.  But  even  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  place  no  meafures  were  concerted 
Secret  enemies  mixed  in  all  their  deliberations 
No  foffe  was  made;  no  palifade  thrown  up  ;  no: 
were  the  women,  and  fuch  as  were  dilabled  b) 
age  or  infirmity,  fent  out  of  the  garrifon.  Un 
guarded  and  unprepared,  they  were  taken  b} 
iiirpnle,  and,  in  the  moment  of  profound  peace 
overpowered  by  the  Barbarians  in  one  genera 
afifault.  The  colony  Vvas  laid  wafte  with  fire  anc 
fword. 

The  temple  held  out,  but,  after  a  fiege  of  tw( 
days,  was  t^kcn  by  ftorm.  J^etilius  Cercalis 
Viho  commanded  the  ninth  legion,  marched  t( 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  Britons,  flulhec 
with  fucccfs,  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  The 
legion  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  infantry  cui 
to  pieces.  Cerealis  efcaped  v»ith  the  cavalry  tc 
his  entrenchments.  Catus  Decianus,  the  pro- 
curator of  the  province,  alarmed  at  the  fcene  ol. 
carnage  which  he  beheld  on  every  fide,  and  fur-, 
ther  drcadiu<r  the  indignation  of  a  people,  whom 
b'-  rapine  and   opprelfion    he  had  driven  to  dc- 
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bair,  betook  himfelf  to  flight,  and  croffed  over  ^  0  oK 
;QtoGaul.  .^^^XLj 

i  XXXIII.  Suetonius,  undifmayed  by  thisdif-  :^/u.  C. 
.fter,  marched  through  the  heart  of  the  country  ^14. 
|.s  far  as  London  (a);  a  place  not  dignified  with  ^  D. 
;he  name  of  a  colony,  but  the  chief  refidence  of 
jnerchants,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  com- 
jncrce.  At  that  place  he  meant  to  fix  the  feat  of 
Ivar  ;  but  refle<Sling  on  the  Icanty  numbers  of  his 
[itde  army,  and  the  fatal  rafhnefs  of  Cerealis,  he 
lefolved  to  quit  that  llation,  and,  by  giving  up 
Hie  poft,  fecure  the  reft  of  the  province.  Nei- 
;her  fupplications,  nor  the  tears  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  could  induce  him  to  change  his  plan.  The 
ignal  for  the  march  was  given.  Ail  who  chofe 
:o  follow  his  banners  were  taken  under  his  pro- 
:e6tion.  Of  all  who,  on  account  of  their  ad- 
^^anced  age,  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex,  or  the 
ittradions  of  the  fituation,  thought  proper  to  re- 
main behind,  not  one  efcaped  the  rage  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  inhabitants  of  Verulamium  (/')» 
a  municipal  town,  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
the  fword.  The  genius  of  a  favage  people  leads 
them  always  in  queft  of  plunder ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Britons  left  behind  them  all  places  of 
ftrength.  Wherever  they  expedled  feeble  refiil- 
ance,  and  confiderable  booty,  there  they  were 
fure  to  attack  with  the  fierceft  rage.  Military 
fkill  was  not  the  talent  of  Barbarians.  The  num- 
ber maffacred  in  the  places  which  have  been 
mentioned,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  feventy 
thoufand,  all  citizens  or  all'es  of  Rome.  To 
make  prifoners,  and  referve  them  for  flavery,  or 
to  exchange  them,  was  not  in  the  idea  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  defpifed  all  the  laws  of  war.  The  hal- 
ter and  the  gibbet,  flaughter  and  defolation,  fire 
and  fword,  were  the  marks  of  favage  valour. 
Aware  that  vengeance    v/ould  overtake    them, 

they 
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r.  O  O  K  they  were    refolved   to  make   lure   of  their  re- 
,  ^^^'-     venge,    and   glut  themlelves  with  the   blood  of 
y^  u'^    their  enemies. 
814.  XXXIV.  Thi:  fourteenth  legion,  with  the  ve- 

A.  D.  terans  of  the  twentieth,  and  the  auxiliaries  from 
^^'  the  adjacent  ft.itions,  having  joined  Suetonius, 
his  army  amounted  to  little  lefs  than  ten  thouland 
men.  Thus  reinforced,  he  refolved,  without  lofs 
of  time,  to  bring  on  a  decifive  adion.  For  this  n 
purpofc  he  chofe  a  fpot  encircled  with  v/oods, 
narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  Iheltered  in  the  rear 
by  a  thick,  forcft.  In  that  fituation  he  had  no 
fear  of  an  ambufcade.  The  enemy,  he  knew, 
had  no  approach  but  in  front.  An  open  plain 
lay  before  him.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  the  legions  in  clofe  array  formed 
the  centre;  the  light  armed  troops  were  ftationcd 
at  hand  to  fervc  as  occafion  might  require  :  the 
cavalry  took  poll:  in  the  wings.  The  Britons 
brought  into  the  field  an  incredible  njultitude. 
They  formed  no  regular  line  of  battle.  De- 
tached parties  and  loofe  battalions  difplayed  their 
numbt^rs,  in  frantic  tranfport  bounding  with  ex- 
ultation, and  fo  fure  of  vidlory,  that  they  placed 
their  wives  in  waggons  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  where  they  might  furvey  the  fcene  o^  ac- 
tion, and  behold  the  wonders  of  Britifli  valour. 

XXXV.  BoADicKA  (<^),  in  a  warlike  car,  with 
her  two  daughters  before  her,  drove  through  the 
ranks.  She  harangued  the  different  nations  in 
their  turn  :  *'  This,''  fhe  faid,  "  is  not  the  firft 
"  time  that  the  Britons  have  been  led  to  battle 
*'  by  a  woman.  But  now  fhe  did  not  come  to 
*'  boaft  the  pride  of  a  long  line  of  anceftry,  nor 
"  even  to  recover  her  kingdom  and  the  plunder- 
"  ed  wealth  of  her  family.  She  took  the  field, 
"  like  the  meaneft  among  them,  to  afTert  the 
caufe  of  public  liberty,  and   to  feek  revenge 

"  for 
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I  for  her  body  feamed  with  ignominious  flripes,  BOOK 
and  her  two   daughters   infanioufly  ravifhed.  * 

From  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans  a.Ij,  C. 
nothing  is  facred  ;  all  are  fubjedl  to  violation  ;      814. 
the  old  endure    the  fcoarge,    and  the  virgins    ^  i^* 
are  deflowered.     But  the  vindictive  gods  are 
now  at  hand.     A  Roman  legion  dared  to  face 
the  warlike  Britons  :  with  their  lives  they  paid 
for  their  ralhnefs  ;   thoi'e  who  furvived  the  car- 
nage of  that  day,    lie  poorly  hid  behind  their 
•  entrenchments,   meditating  nothhig  but   how 
'  to  fave   themfelves  by  an  ignominious  ilight. 
'From   the  din  of  preparation,  and  the  fhouts 
'  of  the   Britifh  army,  the  Romans,  ci'cn  now, 
■  fnrink   back   with  terror.     What  vvill  be  their 
'  cafe  when  the  affault  begins  ?     Look   round, 
'  and  view  your  numbers.     Behold  the  proud 
'  difplay   of  warlike   fpirits,   and    conhder  the 
'  motives    for   which    we   draw   the    avenging 
'  fword.     On  this  fpot  v,  e  muft  either  conquer, 
'  or  die  with  glory.     There    is  no  alternative. 
'  Though  a  woman,  my  reloiution  is  fixed:  the 
'  men,  if  they  pleafe,  may  furvive  with  infamy, 
''  and  live  in  bondage." 

XXXVI.  Suetonius,  in  a  moment  of  fuch. 
importance,  did  not  remain  lilent.  He  expected 
every  thing  from  the  valour  of  his  men,  and  yet 
arged  every  topic  that  could  infpire,  and  animate 
them  to  the  attack.  "  Defpife,"  he  faid,  "  the 
"  favagc  uproar,  the  yells  and  fhouts  of  undif- 
'''  ciplined  Barbarians.  In  that  mixed  muki- 
"  tude,  the  women  out-nuniber  the  men.  Void 
"  of  fpirit,  unprovided  with  arms,  they  are  not 
"  foldiers  who  com-e  to  offer  battle  ;  they  are 
"  baftards,  runawaj'^s,  the  refufe  of  your  fwords, 
*'  who  have  often  fled  before  you,  and  will 
"  again  betake  themfelves  to  flight  when  they 
"  fee  the  conqueror  flaming  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

•'  la 
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BOO  K  "  In  all  engageme-its  it  is  the  valour  of  a  few 
J^^^^  "  that  turns  the  foriaue  of  the  day.  It  will  be 
your  immortal  glory,  that  with  a  fcanty  num- 
"  ber  you  can  equal  the  exploits  of  a  great  aud 
"  powerful  army.  Keep  yOur  ranks;  difcharge 
"  your  javelins;  rulli  forward  to  a  ck)fe  attack; 
"  bear  down  all  with  your  buckl-^rs,  and  hew  a 
"  paflage  with  your  Iwords.  Purfue  the  van- 
"  quifhed,  and  never  think  of  fpoil  and  plunder. 
"  Conquer,  and  vidory  giv^s  you  every  tiJng." 
This  fpcech  was  received  with  \Airlike  acclam«ti- 

*ons.  'Ihe  foldiers  burned  with  impatience  for 
the  onfet,  the  veterans  brandifhed  their  javelins, 
and  the  ranks  difplayed  fuch  an  intrepid  counte- 
nance, that  Suetonius,  anticipating  the  viclory, 
g?ve  the  lignal  for  the  charge. 

XXXVli.  The  engagement  began.  The  Ro- 
man legion  prefentcd  a  ciofe  embodied  line. 
The  narrow  defile  gave  them  the  fhelter  of  a 
rampart.  The  Britons  advanced  with  ferocity, 
and  difcharged  their  darts  at  raiid^m.  In  that 
inflant,  the  Romans  ruflied  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge.     The  auxiliaries  followed  with  equal 

'  ardour.  The  cavalry,  at  the  fame  time,  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  and,  with  their  pikes, 
overpowered  all  who  dared  to  make  a  fland.  The 
Britons  betook  themfclves  to  flight,  but  their 
waggons  in  the  rear  obilruded  their  pafTage.  A 
dreadful  llaughter  fol  owed.  Neither  fex  nor 
age  was  fpared.  The  cattle,  falling  in  one  pro- 
mifcuous  carnage,  added  to  the  heaps  of  flain. 
The  glory  of  the  day  was  equal  to  the  moft  fplen- 
did  vidory  of  ancient  times.  According  to  fome 
writers,  not  lefs  than  eighty  thoufand  Britons 
were  put  to  the  fword.  The  Romans  loft  about 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  wounded  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  number.  Boadicea,  by  a  dofe  of  poi- 
fon,  put  a  period  to  her  life.     Paenius  Pofthumus, 
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praefeft  In  the  camp  '  ?)  of  the  fecond  legion,  as  B  O  O  K 
foon  as  he  heard  of  the  brave  exploits  cf  tl^e  ,_^^^* 
fourteenth  and  twentieth  Jegions,  felt  thedifgrace 
of  having,  in  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
general,  robbed  the  foidiers  under  his  command 
of  their  fhare  in  fo  complete  a  vidory.  Stung 
with  rcmorfe,  he  fell  upon  his  fword,  and  expired 
on  the  Ipot. 

XXXVIII.  Suetonius  called  in  all  his  forces, 
and,  having  ordered  them  to  pitch   their  tents, 
kept  the  field  in  readinefs  for  new  emergencies, 
intending  not  to   clofe  the  campaign   till  he  put 
an  e'ld  to  the  war.     By  directions  from  the  em- 
peror a  reinforcement  of  two  thoufand  legionary 
foidiers,  eight  auxuiary  cohorts,  {a),  and  a  thou- 
fand horfe,  arrived  from  Germany.     By  this  ac- 
ceffion  of  flrength  the  ninth  legion  was  complet- 
ed.    The  cohorts  and  cavalry  were  fent  into  new 
quarters,  and  the  country   round,  wherever  the 
people  had  declared  open   hoflility,  or  were  fuf- 
pefted  of  treachery,  was  laid  wafte  with  fire  and 
Iword.    Famine  was  the  evil  that  chiefly  diftreffed 
the  enemy:   employed  in  warlike  preparations, 
they  had  negle^Sled  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
depending  altogether  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms, 
and  the  booty  which  they  hoped  to  feize  from  the 
Romans.     Fierce  and  determined  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  they    .ere  rendered  fbU   more  obftinate 
by  the  mifunderftanding  that  fubfifled  between 
the  Roman  generals.     Julius  ClalTicianus  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  poll:  vachiit  by  the  fudden  fii^lxt  of 
Catus  Decianus.     Being  at  variance  with  Sueto- 
nius, he  did   not  i'cruple  to  facrifice  the   public 
good  to  private  aniuiolity.     He  fpread  a  report, 
that  another  commander  in  chief  might  be  foon 
'expelled,  and  in  him   the  Britons  would   find  a 
man,  who  would  bring  with  him  neith-:  r  ill  will 
to  the  natives^  nor  the   pride   of  victory,     The 
I  vanquiflied 
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BOOK  vanqaifhed  would,  by  conrequence,  meet  wit, 
_  1'     moaeration  and  humanity.     Clariicianus  did  nc 
Hop  here:  in  his  dii'patches  to  Rome,  he  preffei  j 
the  iiccefjity  of  recalliiig  Suetonius.     The  wa 
v.ould,  otherwil'e,  never  be  brought  to  a  conclu  n 
lion   by  an  officer,  who  owed  all  his  difafters  t  v 
his  own  want  of  condud,  and  his  fucceis  to  th  .< 
good  fortune  of  the  empire. 

XXXIX.  I.N  coijlequcnce  of  ihefc  complaints  9 
Polycletus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  wa  ^ 
fent  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  Bri  I 
tain.     The  weight  and  authority  of  fuch  a  mei  ,t 
fenger,  Nero  flattered  himfelf,  would  produce    ;: 
reconciliation  between  the  hoilile  generals,  an(  5 
difpofe  the   Britons   to  a  more  pacific  tempei  J 
Polycletus  fet  out  with  a  large  retinue,  and,  oi 
his  journey  through   Italy  and  Gaul,  made  hi;, 
j^randeur  a  burthen  to  the  people.     On  his  arrivai'j 
in  Britain  he  overawed  the  Roman  foldiers;  bu  (? 
his  magnificent  airs  and  ailiimed  importance  mew 
with  nothing  from  the  Britons  hut  contempt  anc 
derifion.    JNotwithfianding  the  misfortunes  of  the 
natives,  the  flame  of  liberty  was  not  extinguifhcd. 
I'he  exorbitant  power  of  a  manumitted  Have  waj 
a  novelty  which  thole  ferocious  iflandcrs  could 
not  digcil.     They  law  an  army  that  fought  with 
valour,  and  a  general  who  led  them  on  to  vi61o- 
ry;  but  both  were  obliged  to  wait  the  nod  of  a 
v.'retched  bondfman.     In  the  report  made  by  this 
man  the  ftate  of  ailairs  ^\■as  fuch  as  gave  no  jea- 
louly  to  Nero.     Suetonius,  therefore,  was  conti- 
nued in  his  government.     It  happened,  in  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  that  a  few  (hips  were  wrecked 
on  the  co;ft,  and  all  on  board  perilhed  in   the 
waves.     This  v/as  confidered  as  a  calamity  of  war, 
and,  on    that  account,   Suetonius  was   recalled. 
Pctronius  Turpiilanus,  whofe  confulfliip  had  jufl 
then  expired,  fucceeded  to  the  command.    Under 
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im  a  languid  ftate  of  tranquillity  followed.     The  S  O  O  K 
eneral  law  the  paffive  difpofition  of  the  Britons,  ^^^'* 
ad  not  to  provoke  hoftilities  was  the  rule  of  his  aTiTc^ 
ondud.     He  remained  inadtive,  content  to  de-     Si,}."' 
orate  his  want  of  enterprife  with  the  name  of     ^*  ^• 
eace.  ^^■ 

XL.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  two  atroci- 
as  crimes;  one,  the  adl  of  a  fenator,  and   the 
:her  perpetrated  by  the  daring  fpirit  of  a  flave. 
iomitius  Balbus,  of  praetorian  rank,  was,  at  that 
ime,  far  advanced  in   years.     His  wealth,  and 
is  want  of  iffue,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  arts 
'■  ill-defigning  men.     His  relation,  Valerius  Fa- 
;.anus,  a  man  high  in  rank,  and  likely  to  obtain 
€  firft  honours  of  the  ftate,  forged  his  will.    To 
ve  colour  to  the  fraud,  he  drew  into  his  plot 
iincius   Rufinus   and   Terentius   Lentinus,  twa 
Oman  knights,  who  chofe  to  a6l  in  concert  with 
ntonius  Primus  (a)  and  Afmius  Marcellus.   An- 
imus was  a  prompt  and  daring  ipirit,  ready  for 
ly  mifchief.     Marcellus  was  grandfon  to  the  re- 
)wned  Afmius  Pollio :  his  charader  was,  till  that 
me,  without  a   ftain;  but  his  favourite  maxim 
as,  that  poverty  {b)  is  the  VvOrft    of  evils.     In 
e  prefencc  of  thole  confpirators,  and  other  vvit- 
iiTes  of  inferior  note,  Fabianus  fealed  the  will, 
he  fraud  being  brought  to  light  before  the  fe- 
Lte,  the  author  of  it,  with  three  of  his  accom- 
ices,  namely,  Antonius,  Rufinus,  and  Teren- 
is,  were  condemned  to  fuffer  the  penalties  of 
\e  Cornelian  law  (c).     Marcellus  found  in  the 
jvour  of  the  prince,  and  the  dignity  of  his  an- 
^ftors,  a  powerful  protedion.     He   was    faved 
om  punifhment,  not  from  infamy. 
I  XLI.  The  fame  day  was  fatal  to  two  others  of 
nk  and  diftindion.   Pompeius  ^lianus,  a  young 
an  Vi'ho  had  already  paffed  with  honour  through 
e  office  of  qu?eftor,  was  charged  as  an  accef- 

farv 
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BOOK  fary  in  the  guilt  of  Fabianus.     He  was  banifhec 

■^^^-    not  only  from  Italy,  but  from  Spain,  the  plac 

AUG    ^^  ^^^  birth.     Valerius  Ponticus  met  with  equ: 

814.      feverity.     The  crime   alleged  againft   him  wa; 

A.  O.     that,  ^^'ith  a  defign  to  elude  the  jurlfdidlion  of  th 

^*'      praefeiit  of  Rome,  he  had  accufed  feveral  delii 

queuts  before  the  praetor;  intending,  in  the  fir 

iiiftance,  under  colour   of  a  legal  procefs,  an 

afterwards,  by  abandoning  the  profecution,  tod' 

feat  the  ends  of  juftice.     The  fathers  added 

claufe  to  their  decree,  whereby  all  perfons  coi 

cerned  either  in  procuring  or  conducting  for  hi 

a  coUufive  action,  were  to  be  treated  as  publ 

prevaricators  {(f),  and  to  fuffer  the  pains  and  p 

nalties  intiicled  by  the  law  on  fuch  as  ftood  cb 

vicled  of  a  falfe  and  calumnious  accufation. 

XLII.  The  fecond  daring  crime  that  marki 
the  year,  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  aft  of 
flave."    This  man  murdered  his  mafter,  Pedani 
Sccundus,  at  that  time  priefedt  of  the  city,     t 
motive  for  this  defperate  a6l  was  either  becai 
his  liberty,  after  a  bargain  made  (^7),   was  fl 
withheld,  or  being  enamoured  of  a  foreign  { 
thic,  he  could  not  endure  his  mafter  as  his  riv 
Every  flave  in  the  family  where  the  murder  v 
committed,  was  by  ancient  ufage  fubjedl  to  ex 
tal  punifhmcnt;  but  the  populace,  touched  wi 
compaflion  for  fo  many  innocent  men,  oppol 
the  execution  with  rage  and  tumult  little  fhort 
a  feditious  infurredion.     In  the  fenate  many 
the  fathers  embraced  the  popular  fide,  but  ti] 
majority  declared  for  the  rigour  of  the  law  wii  • 
out  innovation.     In  the  debate  on  this  occafi 
(/»),  Caius  Caflius  fpoke  to  the  following  effedl:  i 
XLIII.  "  I  HAVE  been  often  prefent,  confer  : 
"  fathers,  when  motions  have  been  made  in  t » 
"  aflembly  for  new  decrees,  repugnant  of  tf 
"  laws  in  being,  and  utterly  fubverfive  of  all  i'" 

"  ci't 
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"^  cient   eftablifhments.      To  thofe   meafiires   I  B  O  O  K 
"  made  no  oppolition,  though  well   convinced,  "^ll^ 

■•  that  the  regulations  made  by  our  anceftors  were  p^  u^  C. 
•*  the  beft,  the  wileft,  the  moll  conducive  to  the  814. 
'  public  good.  To  change  that  fyftem  is  to  ^-  ^• 
'^  change  for  the  worfe.  This  has  ever  been  my 
'  fettled  opinion;  but  I  forbore  to  take  a  part  in 
'  your  debates,  that  I  might  not.be  thought  bi* 
'  goted  either  to  antiquity,  or  to  my  own  way  of 
'  thinking.  I  had  another  realbn  for  my  con- 
dud.  The  weight  and  influence  which  I  flat- 
tered myfelf  I  had  acquired  in  this  affembly, 
might,  by  frequently  troubling  you,  lofe  its 
eifed.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  referve  my- 
felf for  fome  important  conjunfture,  when  my 
feeble  voice  might  be  of  ufe.  That  conjunc- 
ture occurs  this  very  day.  A  man  of  confular 
rank,  v.ithout  a  friend  to  aflifl:  him,  without  any 
one  perfon  to  oppofe  the  ruffian's  blow,  no  no- 
tice given,  no  difcovery  made,  has  been  in  his 
own  houfe  barbaroufly  murdered.  The  law 
which  dooms  every  flave  under  the  roof  to  exe- 
cution, is  ftill  in  force.  Pvcpeal  that  law,  and, 
if  you  will,  let  this  horrible  deed  paTs  with  im- 
punity; but  when  you  have  done  it,  which  of 
us  can  think  himfelf  fafe  ?  Who  can  depend  on 
his  rank  or  dignity,  when  the  firft  magiftrate 
of  your  city  dies  under  the  aflTaflin's  flrdke? 
Who  can  hope  to  live  in  fecurity  amongft  his 
flaves,  when  [o  large  a  number  as  four  hundred 
could  not  defend  Pedanius  Secundus?  Will 
our  domeftics  affift  us  in  the  hour  of  need, 
when  we  fee,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  that 
neither  their  own  danger  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
law  could  induce  them  to  prote6l  their  mafter? 
Will  it  be  faid  that  the  murderer  itruck  his 
blow  to  revenge  a  perfonal  injury?  What  was 
the  injury?  The  paternal  eftate  of  a  ruffian. 
Vol.  it/  Q^  "  pcr^ 
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3  O  O  K  "  perhaps,  was  in  danger;  or  the  foreign  pathic» 
XIV.  «  \vhom  they  were  going  to  ravifh  from  him,  de- 
fcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors.  If  that  be 
fc,  the  deed  Mas  lawful,  and,  hy  confequence, 
we,  confcript  fathers,  ought  to  pronounce  it 
jullifiable  homicide. 

XLIV.  "  But  let  me  aH:  you;  are  we,  at  this 
"  time  of  day,  to  fupport  by  argument,  what  has 
*■  been  long  fettled  by  the  wifdom  of  ages?  Sup- 
"'  pofe  the  point  in  difpute  were  a  new  queftion, 
**  to  be  now  decided  for  the  firft  time:  can  we 
*'  imagine  that  a  ruffian,  who  had  formed  a  black 
''  defign  to  murder  his  mafler,  kept  the  whole  fo 
"  cloftly  locked  up  in  his  breaft,  that,  in  the  agi- 
*'  tations  of  a  guilty  mind,  nothing  efcaped  from 
"  him  ?  Not  a  menace,  not  fo  much  as  a  rafh  word 
"  to  give  the  alarm?  Nothing,  we  are  told,  of 
'*  this  fort  happened ;  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
^'  affallin  brooded  over  his  horrible  purpofe  id 
*'  fuUen  filence;  that  he  prepared  his  dagger  un- 
**  feen  by  every  eye,  and  that  his  fellow-Haves 
*'  knew  nothing  of  it.  Be  it  fo:  did  he  pafs  un- 
"  feen  through  the  train  of  attendants  that  guard- 
"  ed  the  bed-chamber?  Did  he  open  the  door  un- ' 
"  perceived  by  all  ?  Did  he  enter  with  a  light,  and 
■*  flrike  the  mortal  blow,  without  the  knowledge 
''  of  any  perfon  whatever? 

"  Between  the  firfl:  defign,  and  the  final  exc- 
*'  cution  of  evil  deeds,  fymptoms  of  guilt  are  of- 
"  ten  feen.  If  our  flaves  are  faithful,  if  they 
''  give  timely  intelligence,  we  may  live  fecure  in 
'*  our  houfes;  or  if  we  muft  fall  by  the  murder- 
''  er's  dagger,  it  is  a  fatisfa^lion  to  know,  that 
'  juftice  will  overtake  the  guilty.    The  mind  and 

*  temper  of  the  fla'vc,  though  born  on  the  mai- 
ter's  cfiate,  or  even  in  his  houfe,  imbibing  with' 

*  his  fir  ft  milk  affedion  and  gratitude  to  the  fa- 
mily, were  always  fufpeded  by  our  anceftors. 

"  At 
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At  prefeiit,  we  have  in  our  fervice  whole  nati-  BOOK 
ons  of  Haves;  the  fcum  of  mankind,  co)le6led  _  _ 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  a  race  of  men, 
who  bring  with  them  foreign  rites,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  their  country,  or,  probably,  no  reli- 
gion at  all.  In  liich  a  conflux,  if  the  laws  are 
filent,  what  protedion  remains  for  the  mafter? 
But,  it  is  faid,  the  innoceat  may  fuffer  with 
the  guilty.  To  this  I  anfwer,  when  an  army, 
feized  with  a  general  panic,  turns  its  back  on 
the  enemy,  and,  to  reftore  military  difcipiine, 
the  men  are  drawn  out  and  decimated;  what 
diftin6tion  is  then  made  between  the  gallant 
foldier  and  the  coward,  who  fled  from  his  poft  ? 
In  political  juftice  there  is  often  fomething  not 
(Iridly  right :  but  partial  evil  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  good  of  the  whole." 
XLV.  To  this  reafoning  no  reply  was  made, 
1  yet  a  murmur  of  difapprobation  ran  through 
:  aflfembly.  The  number  doomed  to  fuffer, 
:ir  age,  their  fex,  and  the  undoubted  innocence 
;  the  greateft  part,  awakened  fentiments  of  com- 
mon; but  the  majority  was  for  letting  the  laW 
•,  take  its  courfe.  Their  opinion  prevailed. 
1  e  popular  cry  was  fbll  for  mercy.  The  rab- 
1  rofe  in  a  tumultuous  body,  and  with  ftones 
i  firebrands  flopped  the  execution.  To  quell 
1  irfury,  Nero  iiTued  a  proclamation,  and  by  his 
> jer  the  ftreets  were  lined  with  foldiers  under 
'  IS.  The  unhappy  vi6lims  fuffered  death.  Cin- 
[lius  Varro  moved,  that  even  the  freedmen, 
vo  were  aftually  in  the  houfe  at  the  time  of  the 
rrder,  Ihould,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  be 
)  lilhed  out  of  Italy.  To  this  Nero  anfwered, 
h,  lince  mercy  was  not  allowed  to  mitigate  the 
):em  of  ancient  laws,  to  increafe  their  rigour 
>;  new  pains  and  penalties,  would  be  an  ad  of 
:;  eky. 

0^2  XLVI 
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B  O  O  Fi  XLVI.  DuiuNG  the  fame  confulfhip,  Tarqui- 
•^^^-  tius  Prifcus,  at  the  fuit  of  the  people  of  Bithy- 
iiia,  was  convicted  of  extortion,  and  condemned 
to  make  reftitution.  1  he  fenate  remembered  tht 
violence  of  this  man  in  the  profecution  againf 
Statilius  Taurus  (a),  his  own  proconiul  in  Africa 
and  now  retaliated  with  a  vindidlive  fpirit.  Th( 
people  in  both  the  Gauls  were  reviewed  and  rate( 
by  Quintus  Volufms,  oextius  Africanus,  and  Tre 
bellius  Maximus.  The  two  former,  elate  wit 
family-pride,  paffed  their  time  in  mutual  jealoufj 
thwarting  each  other,  and  ftruggllng  for  pre-em' 
nence.  They  looked  down  with  contempt  o 
Trebellius;  but  their  petty  animofities  ferve 
only  to  degrade  themfelves>  and  give  to  the 
colleague  a  decided  fuperiority. 

XL VII.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  died  Men 
mius  Regulus,  diftinguifhed  by  his  virtues,  an 
his  unblcmilhed  charader.  Admired  for  his  coi 
ftancy  and  unfhaken  firmnefs,  he  rofe  to  as  hi^ 
3.  pitch  of  credit  and  authority,  as  can  be  attaii 
cd  under  a  government,  where  the  grandeur  < 
the  prince  throws  a  fhade  over  the  merit  of  evo 
private  citizen.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  tl 
following  anecdote.  Nero  being  confined  with 
fit  of  illnefs,  the  tribe  of  fycophants,  Hutterii 
about  his  perfon,  poured  forth  the  anguifh  ' 
their  hearts,  and,  "  if  any  thing  happened  to  t] 
"  emperor,  the  day,"  they  faid,  "  that  put  a  p 
"  riod  to  his  life,  would  be  the  laft  of  the  er 
"  pire."  "  No,""  replied  the  prince,  "  a  pill 
"  of  the  f\ate  will  AiU  remain."  The  courtie 
flood  at-  gaze,  wondering  who  that  perfon  ecu 
be;  Nero  told  them,  '*  Memmius  Regulus  is  t] 
"  man."  Strange  as  it  may  fcem,  Regulus  fu 
vived  that  opinion  of  his  virtue.  In  his  love 
retirement  he  found  a  retreat  from  danger, 
man,  wliofe  family  had  lately  rifen  to  honouj 
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rave  no  alarm;  and  his  fortune  raifed  no  envy.  BOOK 

was  in  the  fame  year  that  Nero  dedicated  a ,  ^'^- 
Vymnalium  (a),  or  public  fchool  for  athletic  ex- 
Tcifes,  and,  with  the  obliging  facility  of  Greek 
Qanners,  gave  orders  that  the  fenators  and  Ro- 
Qan  knights,  without  any  expence  on  their  part, 
ihould  be  provided  with  oil,  to  prepare  their 
[mbs  for  that  elegant  exhibition. 

XLVIII.  During  the  confulfhip  of  PubliusA.  U.  C. 
'/larius  and  Lucius  Allnius,  a  profecution  was  fet  ^'5- 
|in  foot  againft  Antiftins,  -then  invefled  with  tlie  '  ^ 
»ffice  of  pr«£tor.  The<:Gndu6l  of  this  man,  when 
ribune  of  the  people  (t?),  has  been  already  men- 
jioned.  The  charge  again  ft  him  was,  that  being 
he  author  of  farcaftic  verfes  againft  the  emperor, 
e  produced  his  poem  to  a  large  company  at  the 
able  of  Oftorius  Scapula.  For  this  libel  he  was 
rraigned  on  the  law  of  majefty.  The  caufe  was 
,  onducied  by  Coflaiianus  Capito  (/>),  who  had 
jieen  lately  raifed,  by  the  intereit  of  Tigellinus, 
is  father-in-law,  to  the  fenatoriari  order.  The 
iw  of  majefty  had  fallen  into  difufe,  and  was 
ow  revived,  for  the  ftrft  time  in  the  reign  of 
>Iero,  not,  as  was /imagined,  to  make  Antiftius 
eel  its  feverity,  but,  in  fail,  to  give  the  empe- 
or  an  opportunity,  after  judgment  of  death  was 
jafTed,  to  interpofe  his  tribunitian  (c)  authority^ 
ud,  by  preventing  the  execution.,  add  new  luf- 
re  to  his  name.  Oftorius  Scaouia  -was  called  as 
.  witnefs.  He  jemerabered  nothing  of  the  ver- 
bs in  queftion.  The  evidence  of  others  was  be- 
leved,  and,  thereupon,  Junius  Marcellus,  conful 
•led,  moved,  that  the  criminal,  diverted  in  the 
:!rft  inftance  of  his  prsstorftiip,  fhould  fuffer 
'eath  according  to  the  laws  in  force  {d),  and  the 
)ra6lice  under  former  emperors.  The  reft  of  the 
enate  concurring  in  the  fame  opinion,  Psetus 
rhra'fea  rofe  to  oppofe   rhe  motion.     He  began 

with 
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BOOK  with  honourable  mention  of  the  prince,  nor  did 
^'^-  he  take  upon  him  to  defend  the  condud  of  Antif- 
tius.  On  the  contrary,  he  blamed  the  licentious 
fpirit  of  the  man  in  terms  of  feverity  ;  but  undei 
a  virtuous  emperor,  and,  in  a  fenate  left  to  zS 
\vith  independence,  the  queftion,  he  faid,  was 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor  what  punifti- 
ment  the  rigour  of  the  law  would  warrant.  Th< 
executioner,  the  gibbet,  and  the  halter  were,  foi 
fome  time,  unknown  at  Rome.  Other  pains  anc 
penalties  were  provided  by  law,  and  thofe  migh 
be  inflifted,  without  branding  the  judges  witl 
cruelty,  and  the  age  with  infamy.  Antillius  ma] 
be  condemned  10  banifhment;  his  elfeds  may  b( 
confifcated.  Let  him  pais  the  remainder  of  hi 
days  in  one  of  the  illands.  His  life,  in  that  fitua 
lion,  will  be  protracled  mifery.  He  will  ther 
continue  to  languifh  in  exile,  a  burthen  to  him 
felf,  yet  a  living  monument  of  the  equity  aiK 
moderation  of  the  times. 

XLIX.  The  lirmnefs  with  which  Thrafca  deli 
vered  his  fentiments  infpired  the  fenate  with  th 
fame  ardour.  The  confal  put  the  queftion,  am  : 
the  fathers  divided  (<7).  The  majority  voted  witl 
Thrafea.  The  difTentients  were  but  a  fmail  num 
ber.  Amoiigft  them,  was  Aulus  Viteliius  (^),  c 
all  the  flattering  crew,  the  moft  corrupt  r.nd  fci 
vile  :  fluent  in  invcdive ;  eager  to  attack  the  moi 
eminent  charafters,  and  ever  fure,  v.ith  the  cor. 
fufion  of  a  little  mind,  to  At  rink  from  the  repl} 
He  heard  his  adverfary  with  filcnt  patience.  Th 
'confuls,  liowever,  did  not  prelunie  to  clofc  the  bu 
fmefs  by  a  decree  in  form :  they  chofe  to  mak« 
their  report  to  the  emperor,  and  wait  his  pleafure 
Kero,  for  fome  time,  balanced  between  fhamc  an( 
refentment.  At  length,  his  anfwer  was,  "  Tha 
*'  Antiftius,  without  provocation,  or  any  caule  0 
'^^  complaint,  had  diflilied  the  venom  of  his  pei 

"  01 
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on  the  name  and  charader  of  his  fovereign.  BOOK 
The   matter  had  been  referred  to  the  fenate,  _J_i^^ 
and  juftice  required  a  punilliment  adequate  to  ^y.  u.  C. 
the  crime.     Neverthelefs,  as  it  had  been  from     815. 
the   firft   his   refolution  to  mitigate  a  rigorous     -^-  •-^• 
fcntencc,  he  would  not  now  controul  the  mo-      ^" 
deration  of  the   fathers.     They  might  deter- 
mine,  as  to  their  wifdom  Ihould  feem  meet. 
They  were  even  at  liberty  to  acquit  the  crimi- 
nal altogether."     From  this  anfwer  it  Vvas  evi- 
lent,  that  the  conduft  of  the  fenate  had  given  of- 
eace  at  court.     The  confulsj  however,  were  not 
inclined  to  alter  their  report.     Thrafea  maintain- 
|;d  his  former  opinion,  and  all  who  had  voted  with 
Uim  foliovfed  his  example,    Some  were  unwilling, 
Dy  a  change  of  lentiment,  to  expoie  the  prince 
Q  the  popular  odium ^  others  thought  ihemfelves 
afe  in  a  large  majority;  and  Thrafea,  with  his 
luial  elevation  of  mind,  would  not   recede  from 
he  dignity  ql  his  eharaiSter. 

L.  On  a  charge  of  the  fame  complexion  as  the 
brmer,  Fabrlciiis  Veiento  (o)  was  involved  in 
imilar  danger.  In  certain  v/ritings,  which  he 
:alied  the  last  wills  of  perlbns  deceafed,  he 
lad  inierted  ftrokes  of  fatire  refiedting  on  feveral 
nembers  of  the  fenate j  and,  others  of  the  facer- 
lotal  order.  Talius  Geminus  v.as  the  profecutor. 
^le  added  another  allegation,  charguig,  uiat  the 
:riminal  abufed  his  credit  at  court,  and  difpofed 
3f  the  favours  of  the  prince,  and  the  honours  of 
:he  ftatc,  by  bargain  and  fale,  for  his  own  private 
emolument.  This  iail:  article  roufed  the  refent- 
ment  of  Nero;  he  removed  the  caufc  to  his  own 
tribunal.  Veiento  v/as  baniflied  out  of  Iialy.  His 
books  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  but  eagerly 
fought,  and  univerfally  read.  Men  perufcd  with 
?.vidity  u'hat  Vv'as  procured  with  danger.  When 
no  longer  prohibited,  the  work  funk  into  oblivion. 

LL 
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BOOK      LI.  Meanwhile,  the  public  grievances  went 
■^^^'-    on  with  incre^fing  violence,  and  the  means  of  re- 
i^   ^T^:  drcfs  diminifhecl  every  day.    Burrhus  died  at  thi$ 
3,q,      time,  whether  in  the  conrie  of  nature,  or  by  poi- 
A.  i),    fon,  cannot  now  be  known.     The  general  opini- 
^^-      on  alcr'bed  his  death  to  a  lit  of  illnefs.     He  was 
feized  vvith  a  diiorder  in  the  throat,  and  the  in- 
llcmmatioii  in  the  glands  fwelling  to  a  prodigious 
iize,  fuffocatioii  followed.     There  was,  however, 
a  current  report,  that,  under  a  pretence  of  admi- 
iiifteriiig  a  proper  gargle,  poifon  was  mixed  in  the 
med'cine,   by  order  of  Nero,  and  that  Burrhus, 
having  difcovered  the  villany,  as  foon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  priiite  enter;  ug  his  room,  turned  from 
him  with  averfion,   and  to  all  enquiries  Ihortly 
anfwered,  "  I  am  well  at  prefent."    He  died  uni- 
vcrfally  lamented.     His  virtues   were    long  re- 
mciibered,  and   long   rcgretced.     Nor   was  the 
public  grief  alleviated  by  the  two  pcrfons,  who  ' 
fucceeded    to   his  emplox^mcnis,  namely  Fenius 
Rums  7nd  Sofoniub  Tigellinus  (a),  the  former  a 
man  of  undoubted  innocence,  but  the  innocence 
that   piocceds  from  V3ut   of  fpirit.     Tigeirinus 
flood  diflinguiflied  by  a  life  of  debauchery,  and 
the  infamy  of  x.is  charafter.     Rufus  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  voir.,  of  the  people,  xvho  were 
^)k./cd  with  his  upright  maniac, \:ment  of  the  pub- 
ic ftores.     Tigellinus  was  a  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror.    The  early  vices  of  the  man  recommend- 
ed him  to  notice.     The  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  which  had  been  entrufied  to  Burrhus 
only,  was  gra:;ted  to  thofe   two  bv  a  joint  com- 
miiTion.     The  imprcffion,  which  they  h:;d  given 
of  their  charaders,  wa"  confirmed  by  their  con-  S 
du6t  in  office.     Tic;ellinus  gained  an  abfolute  af-' 
cendant  over  the  mind  of  a  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate emperor.     Li  all  fcenes  of  revelry  he  was 
a  conftant  companion.    Rufus  obtained  the  good- 
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vll  of  the  foldiers  and  the  people,  but  his  merit  BOOK 
rined  him  with  the  prince. 
LII.  By  the  death  of  Burrhus,  Seneca  loft  the 
cief  fupport  of  his  power.  The  friend  of  up- 
rjht  meafures  v/as  fnatched  away,  and  virtue 
cjuld  no  longer  make  head  againft  the  corruption 
cl  a  court,  governed  altogether  by  the  vile  and 
jjoiiigate.  By  that  let  of  men  Seneca  was  un- 
ci rmined.  They  blackened  his  charader,  and 
lided  him  with  various  imputations.  "  His 
*i  wealth  was  exorbitant,  above  the  condition  of 
*|  a  private  citizen;  and  yet  his  unappeafabie 
'  avarice  went  on  without  intermiffion,  every  day 
'  grafping  at  more.     His  rage  for  popularity  was 

•  no  lefs  violent.  He  courted  the  affe6lions  of 
'  the  people,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas, 
'  and  the  beauty  of  his  gardens,  hoped  to  vie 
'  with  imperial  fplendour.     In  matters  of  tafte 

•  and  genius  he  allows  no  rival.     He  claims  the 
whole  province  of  eloquence  as  his  own;  and 

I  fmce  Nero  ftiewed  his  tafte  for  poetry,  from 
I  that  moment  Seneca  began  to  court  the  mufe 
I  {ci),  and  he  too  has  his  copy  of  verfes. 
I  "  To  the  other  diverlions  of  the  prince  he  is 
I  an  avowed,  an  open  enemy.     The  (kill  of  the 
charioteer  proves  his  raillery ;  he  fneers  at  the 
management  of  horfes ;  and  the  melody  of  the 
prince's  voice  is  a  fubjedl  for  his  wit  and  ridi- 
cule.    In  all  this  v/hat  is  his  drift  ?  Why  truly, 
that,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  there 
fhould  be  nothing  worthy  of  praife  but  what 
flows  from  his  fuperior  talents.     But  Nero  ^ 
no  longer  the  pupil  of  this  fubtle  philofophert 
he  has  attained  the  prime  feafon  of  manhood;, 
and  iThay  now  dii'card  his  tutor.     He  has  before 
■  his  eyes  the  brighteft   model  for  his  conduct/- 
'  the  example  of  his  own  illuftrious  anceftors." 
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BOOK     LIII.  These  inridlous  arts  were  not  unknou 
■^^^-   to  Seneca.     There  were  ftili  at  court  vt  few  i 

^  ^^"^the  interefts  of  virtue,  and  from  Ibch  men  he  i. 
815.  '  ccived  intelligence  of  all  that  paned.     Findin 
A.  O.  that  the  prince  had  withdrawn  his  friendihip,  ac  . 
^^-     no  longer  admitted  him   to  his  converfation,  l: ^ 
demanded  an  audience,  and  fpoke  to  the  foUov  Ji 
ing  eiTe6l:   "  It   is  now,  Cieiar,  the   fourteenin 
*'  year,  fmce  I  was  placed  near  your  perfon;  ( 'i 
''  your  reign  it   is  the  eighth.     In  that  fpace  ( 
"  time  you  have  iaviflied  upon  me  both  wealt 
"  and  honours,  with  lb  liberal  an  hand,  that  1 
''  complete  my  happinefs  nothing  now  is  nece 
"  fary  but  moderation  and  contentment.     In  ll 
"  humble   requcfl,  which  I  prefume  to  make, 
"  fnall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  a  few  example 
"  far,  indeed,  above  my  condition,  but  worth  • 
"  of  you.     Auguflus,   your  illadrious  ancefto 
-'  permitted  Marcus  Agrippa  to  retire  to  Mit^ » 
'*^  lene  («);  he  allowed  Maecenas  to  live  almoft 
"  flranger  in  Rome,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  cit 
*'  {/■>)  to  dwell  as  it  were  in  iolitudc.     The  fornif , 
'*  of  thofe  illuftrious  men  had  been  the  compa 
"  nion  of   his  wars;    the   latter    fupported  th 
**  weight  of  his  adminiflration:  both,  it  is  tru< 
*'  received    ample   rewards,   but   rewards  fairl; 
"  earned   by  great  rmd  eminent  fcrvices.     Fo 
"  myfeif,  if  you  except  fome  attainments  in  lite 
"  rature,  the  fruit  cf  ftudics  purlbed  i.^^  the  fhadi 
"  of  retirement,  what  merit  can  I  aflume  ?  M; 
*'  feeble   talents  are  fuppofed  to  have  fcafonet 
"  your  mind  with  the  liril:  tin^ure  of  letters,  am 
"  that  honour  i?  beyond  all  recompenfe. 

"  But  your  liberality  knows  no  bounds.  Yoi 
"  have  loaded  me  with  favours,  and  with  riches 
"  When  I  refiedt  on  ycur  gcneroiity,  I  fay  t( 
"  myfeif.  Shall  a  man  of  my  level,  without  famil; 
"  pretenfions,  the  fon  of  a  iiniple  knight,  born  ii 

"  a  dillan) 
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a  diftant  province  (c),  prefame  to  rank  with  BOOK 
the  grandees  of  Rome?  My  name,  the  name    ^^''^• 
of  anew  man,  figures  among  thofe  who  boafi:  X  iTc"' 
a  long  and  fplendid  line  of  anceflors.     Where    'si;. 
is  now  the  mind,  which  long  fnice  knew,  that   A.  D 
to  be  content  with  little  is  true  happinefs?  The      ^-• 
philofopher  is  employed  in  laying  out  gardens 
[d),  and  improving  pleaiure-grounds.     He  de- 
lights in  the  extent  of  ample  villas;  he  enjoys 
a  large  rent-roll,  and  has  fums  of  money  {e) 
laid  out  at  intereft.     I  have  but  one  apology; 
i  your  munificence  was  a  command,  and  it  was 
'  not  for  me  to  refifl. 

LIV.  "  EuT  the  meafure  of  generofity  on  your 
'  part,  and  fubmiilion  on  mine,  is  now  complete. 
*  What  a  prince  could  give,  you  have  beflowed: 
'  what  a   friend  could   take,   I  have   received, 
*\  More  will  only  ierve  to  irritate  envy,  and  in- 
'  flame  the  malice  of  my  enemies.     You  indeed 
■  to\ver  above  the  paiTions  of  ill  dciigning  men  ; 
I  am  open  to  their  attacks;  I  ftand  in  need  of 
1  protection.     In  a  campaign,  or  on  a  march,  if 
I  found  myfelf  fatigued  and  worn  out  with  toil, 
I  fhould  not  helitate  to  fue  for  iome  indulgence, 
:  Life  is  a  Hate  of  warfare;  it  is  a  long  campaign, 
in  which  a  man  in  years,  finking  under  a  load    . 
of  cares,  and  even  by  his  riches  made  obnoxi- 
ous, may  crave  leave  to  retire.     I  am  willing  to 
refign  my  wealth:  let  the  auditors  of  the  impe- 
rial revenue  take  the  account,  and  let  the  whole 
return   to   its  fountain-head.     By  this  a6t  of 
feif-denial  I  Ihall  not  be  reduced  to  poverty;  I  - 
ftiall  part  with  that  fuperfiuity  v/hich  glitters  in 
the  eyes  of  my  enemies;  and  for  the" reft,  the 
time,  which  is  fpent  in  the  improving  of  gar- 
dens, and  the  embeliifhing  of  villas,  I  fhall 
transfer  to  myfelf,  and  for  the  future  hy  it  out 
in  the  cultivation  of  my  mind.     You  are  in  the 

"^  visjfour 
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vigour  of  your  days;  a  long  train  of  years  licj 
before  you.  In  full  pofTellion  of  the  fovereigi 
power  you  have  learned  the  art  of  reigning 
Old  age  may  be  permitted  to  feek  repofe.  I 
will,  hereafter,  be  your  glory,  that  3^ou  knev 
how  to  choofe  men  of  moderation;  who  eouk 
defcend  from  the  iiimmit  of  fortune,  to  dwel 
with  peace  and  humble  eon  tent  in  the  vale  0 
hie. 

LV.  Nero  replied  as  follows:  "  If  I  give  ai 
immediate  anfwer  to  a  fpeeeh  of  prepared  elo 
quence,  the  power  of  doing  It  I  derive  fron 
you.  The  faculty  of  fpeaking,  not  only  whci 
the  matter  has  been  premeditated,  butalfo  o  i 
fudden  occafions,  I  pofTefs  (if  I  do  poliefs  it  i 
by  your  care  and  inflruftion.  Auguftus,  it  i  * 
true,  releafed  Agrippa  and  Mseeenas  from  th' 
fatig^Ki  of  bufmefs;  but  he  did  it,  at  a  time 
when  his  authority  was  eftablifiied  on  the  iirmel 
1)afis,  and  his  o\\'n  experience  was  equal  to  th 
cares  of  government.  He  did  not,  ho\\cvc; 
reiume  the  grants  which  he  had  made.  \Vh:: 
thofe  eminent  citizens  obtained,  they  defervt' 
in  war  and  civil  commotions;  for  in  thofe  bul 
fcenes  Augullus  pafled  his  youth.  Had  my  Ic 
been  the  fame,  your  fword  would  not  have  bcei 
idle.  What  the  conjun<flure  demanded,  yw 
fupplied;  you  formed  my  mind  tofcience,  anf 
you  aflifted  me  v/ith  your  v/ifdom  and  advic; 
The  advantages  which  I  derive  from  you  ar 
not  of  a  perifliable  nature;  they  Vv'ill  cleave  t( 
me  through  life.  As  to  the  favours  which  i 
was  in  my  power  to  grant,  iuch  as  houfes,  gar 
dens,  and  funis  of  money,  they  are  precariou 
gifts,  fubjed  to  accidents  and  the  caprice  0 
fortune.  Prefents  of  that  kind  may  feem  mag 
nificent;  but  they  fall  fhort  of  what  I  have  be 
Horwed  on  others,  who  had  neither  your  accom 
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plifhments,  nor  your  merit.  I  could  mention  "BOOK 
freedmen,  who  flourifh  in  higher  fplendour ;  v_Z  Jll, 
but  I  blufh  to  name  them.  I  biufn,  that  you,  j^^  u.  C. 
who  aie  the  firft  in  my  efleem,  fhouid  not,  at     815. 

the  fame  time,  be  the  firft  man  in  mv  domini-     ^-  ^• 

62. 
ons. 

LVI.  "  I  GRANT  that  you  are  advanced  in 
years,  but  the  vigour  of  your  conflitution  is 
flill  unbroken.  You  are  equal  to  bulinefs,  and 
the  fruit  of  your  labours  you  can  ftill  enjoy. 
My  reign  is  but  jufl  begun ;  and  v;hat  has  been 
my  liberality?  Viiellius  was  three  times  con- 
ful  {a),  and  Claudius  was  his  friend :  are  you 
to  be  deemed  inferior  to  the  former?  and  muft 
I,  in  point  of  munificence,  yield  to  the  latter? 
Volulius  {b),  by  a  long  life  of  parfimony,  raifed 
an  immoderate  fortune ;  and  ihall  not  my  ge- 
nerolity  put  you  on  a  level  with  a  man  of  that 
defcription?  The  impetuoiity  of  youth  may 
hurry  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  :  it 
will  then  be  yours  to  recal  my  w^andering  fteps, 
and  lead  me  to  the  paths  of  honour.  You 
helped  to  form  my  youthful  underftanding,and 
to  what  you  polifhed  you  ftill  can  give  life  and 
energy.  If  you  relign  your  wealth,  can  you 
fuppole  that  your  moderation  will  be  deemed 
the  caufe  ?  If  you  deiert  your  prince,  will  your 
love  of  quiet  be  thought  the  motive  ?  Far  other- 
wife:  my  avarice  vv'ill  be  arraigned;  my  cruel- 
ty will  be  the  general  topic.  The  praife,  in- 
deed, of  wifdom  may  purfue  you  in  your  re- 
treat; but  win  it  be  generous  to  build  your 
'  fame  on  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  your  friend  ?" 
To  this  flattering  fpeech  Nero  added  fond  em- 
oraccs,  and  all  the  external  marks  of  affedlion. 
[nclinedby  nature  to  difguifc  his  fentiments,  and 
by  habit  esercifed  in  the  arts  of  diffimulation,  he 
knew  how  to  hide  under  the  furface  of  friendfhip 

the 
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^  9.9.  ^  the  fccret  malice  of  his  heart.  Senera  anfwerec 
iQ  a  iubmilTive  tone.  He  raturned  his  bef 
.  thanks,  the  ufual  cloi'e  of  every  conference  in  the 
cabiiiet  of  the  prince.  He  refolved,  however,  tc 
change  iiisniode  of  living:  he  refigned  his  power 
and  retained  no  appearance  of  his  former  fplen^ 
dour;  the  crowd  of  vifitors  no  longer  frequentec 
his  honle;  he  difmifled  his  train  of  followers,  anc 
but  rarely  appeared  abroad,  willing  to  be  confi 
dered  as  an  inf.rni  old  man,  obliged  to  take  can 
of  his  health  at  home,  or  a  philolbpher,  abforbec 
in  abftrad  fpeculalions. 

LVn.  Slneca's  influence  was  now  in  Its  wane 
To  ruin  the  credit  of  Fenius  Rufus  was  the  next 
object.     In  this  his  enemies  found  no  difficulty 
The  crime  of  being  attached  to  Agrippina  was 
fuiHcient.     Tigellinus,  in  the  mean  time,  rofe  tc 
the  highefl  pitch  of  credit  and  influence  at  court 
roflefiing  a  genius  for  every  miichief,  and  having 
no  other  talents,  he  rcfolved  to  draw  the  prince 
into  a  confederacv  in  guilt.     Congenial  vices,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  render  him^  ftill  more  dear 
to  his  m::ner.     With  this  view  he  began  to  watch 
the  paliions  of  Nero,  and  to  explore  the  fecr* 
of  his  heart.      He   found  tliat  the  two  perfc 
whom  the  emperor  dreaded  moft  were  Plautus 
and  Sylla;  both  lately  removed  out  of  Italy;  t 
former  into  x^\fia,  and  the  latter  to  Narbon  Gaul. , 
Tigellinur,  began  his  fccret  hoflilitiesagainfl  them  ^j 
both.     He  talked  of  their  rank  and  high  defcent.  f 
Plautus,  he  obferved,  v.as  not  far  diftant  from  the 
armies  in  the  eaft;  and  Sylla  v^as  near  the  legions  i 
in   Germany.      For  himfelf,   he   had   not,   like  i 
Burrhus,  the  art  of  managing  parties  for  his  own  i 
private  advantage.     The  welfare  of  his  fbvereign  i 
was  his  only  object.     At  Pvome,  he  could  enfure  ' 
the  fafety  of  the  ])rince.     If  plots  v/cre  formed, 
by  vigilance  and  activity  they  might  be  crufhed 
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the  bud.     But  for  diftant  provinces  who  could  ^  O  O  K 
fv^er?  The  name    of  Sylia,  rendered   famous 
the  celebrated  dictator  of  that  name,  would  a  U.  C, 
afe  and  animate  the  people  of  Gaul.     In  Alia     8 15. 
I  g-randlon  of  Drufus  (b)  would  have  a  number     ^■^' 

1  •  -  f  7 

adherents,  and  might,  by  confcquence,  excite 
3  nations  to  a  revolt.  Sylia,  indeed,  was  indi- 
Qt  and  diftreffed:  bat  his  very  poverty  would 
a  fource  of  courage,  a  motive  for  vigorous  en- 
•prife;  and  though  he  feemed  to  languifh  in  re- 
ie  and  indolence,  his  love  of  eafe  was  a  cloak 
cover  his  ambition.  He  waited  for  an  oppor- 
lity  to  avow  his  dark  defigns. 
Plautus,  on  the  other  hand,  polfeiTed  immode- 
e  wealth.  To  lead  a  fluggiili  life  was  not  in  his 
iper  or  his  chara£ler:  he  did  not  even  affefl  it. 
copied,  with  emulation,  the  manners  of  the 
nent  Romans,  and  to  his  aufterity  added  the 
xims  of  the  iloic  feci:  a  fed  at  all  times  fond 
public  commotions,  proud,  fierce,  and  turbu- 
t.  By  this  reafoniiig  Nero  was  convinced. 
'  delay  intervened.  Affailins  were  dilpatched. 
.  the  fixth  day  they  landed  at  Marfeilles,  where, 
liout  notice,  or  fo  much  as  a  hint  to  alarm  him, 
Ua  was  taken  by  furprife  at  his  own  table,  and 
tantly  murdered.  His  head  was  conveyed  to 
me.  Nero  amuied  himfelf  with  the  fight;  he 
'  that  the  hairs  were  grown  grey  before  their 
le,  and  in  that  circumftance  found  a  fubje^l 
mirth  and  brutal  raillery, 
LVHI.  The  murder  of  Plautus  could  not  be 
?cuted  with  equal  fecrccy.  His  friends  were 
tnerous,  and  his  life  was  valuable  to  many. 
le  place  lay  remote;  a  \'oyage  ^^as  to  be  per- 
med, and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  plot  began 
tranfpire.  A  report  prevailed  at  Rome,  that 
utus  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protedlion  of 
rbulo,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  powerful 

armies : 
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BOOKannies;  a  man,  in  that  evil  period,  when  me: 
-^-^^-  and  innocence  were  capital  crimes,  likely  to  f  [ 
^  a  devoted  victim.  The  rumour  further  adde, 
"  'n  '  '  that  in  favour  of  Plautus  all  Afia  was  up  in  arn, 
,^  13.  and  that  the  ruffians  lent  from  Rome  had  eith* 
tz.  failed  in  their  rclblution,  or,  not  finding  thei- 
lelves  in  force,  had  gone  over  to  the  oppof: 
party.  The  whole  flory  was  without  foundatio; 
but,  according  to  cuftom,  credulity  fwallowed  , 
and  idle  men  added  from  their  own  inventic . 
Plautus,  in  the  mean  time,  received  intelligeii: 
of  the  defign  againfl  his  life  by  one  of  his  fret  • 
men,  who.,  having  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wir , 
got  the  ftart  of  the  centurions  difpatched  by  >►, 
ro.  This  faithful  fervant  v.as  fent  by  Lucius  J^  <{ 
tiflius,  his  maimer's  father- in-law,  with  advi(J 
that  no  time  was  to  be  loft.  In  fuch  a  crifis,  fl(  ij 
would  ill  become  a  man  ^^ho^e  life  was  in  dang  , 
To  fail  a  tame  and  pafiive  viclim  were  to  die  i 
ignominious  death.  He  had  but  to  exert  his  m  ; 
ftrenuous  efforts,  and  good  men,  touched  \v  i 
courpailion,  would  elpoule  his  caufe.  The  b  I 
and  turbulent  would  be  fure  to  join  him.  >  ■ 
thing  Ihould  be  left  untried.  It  was  only  necefl'  ^ 
to  defeat  fixty  men  (for  that  was  the  number  e  • 
ployed  in  this  bloody  tragedy):  before  No 
could  receive  intelligence,  and  difpatch  anotl  r 
band  of  ruffians,  there  would  be  time  to  conr  t 
bold  and  vigorous  meafures.  The  flame  o; 
aaight  be  kindled  all  over  Afia,  and,  by  thi 
folate  conduft,  he  might  fave  his  life.  Ai 
worft,  by  daring  bravely,  his  cafe  would  not  : 
more  defperate.  Courage  might  fulfer,  but  t 
could  not  fuifer  more  than  cowardice. 

LIX.  This  fpirited  advice  had  no  effeR  i 
Plautus.  Banifhed  from  his  country,  withe  t 
arms,  or  any  means  of  defence,  he  faw  no  gle » 
gf  hope,  and  was,  therefore,  un\\iUing  to  be  1 5l 
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dupe  of  vifionary  fchemes.     Perhaps  his  affec-  BOOK 
tion  for  his  wife  and  children  foftened  and  dif- 
armed  his  mind.     The  emperor,   if  not  exafpe-  .    ,^ 
rated  by  reiiftance,  he  imagined,  would  a£l  with     'g,. 
lenity  towards  his  unhappy  family.     According    a.  O. 
:o  fome  hiftorians,  the  advice  fent  by  Antiftius      6*. 
A'as  of  a  different  tendency,  importing  that  there 
iVas  no  danger  to  alarm  him.     \Ve  are  further 
:old,  that,  by   the    exhonations  of  two  philofo- 
Dhers,  by  name  Ci3Eranus  (tn).  a  Greek  by  birth, 
md  Mufonius,  of  Tui'can  origin,  he  had  been 
aught  that,   though   life   is  a  feries  of  toil,  and 
langer,  and  calamity,  to  wait  with  patience  till 
he  ftroke  of  death  delivered  him  from  a  fcene 
'f  mifery,    woui  i  be  heroic   fortitude.     Thus 
tiuch  is  certain,  he  was  furrrifed  by  the  aflaffms 
a  the  middle  of  the  day,  difax-med  and  naked, 
ttending  to  the  refrelhmeut  and  exercUc  of  his 
lody. 

In  that  condition  a  ceuturioi;  difpatched  hiin, 

/hile   Pelagon,    one   ot  the   eunuchs,   Hood    a 

JDedlator  of  the  tragic  fcene.     This  wretch   was 

tnt  by  Nero  to  fuperintead  the  ruaians,  like  the 

linifter  of  a  defpotic  prince,  placed   over   the 

'uards  and  tools  of  iniquity  to  fee  his  mafler's 

rders  fl;ri<5tly    executed.     The  head  of  the  de- 

eafed  was  carried  to  Rome.     At  the  light  of  the 

[lifmal  obje6l  the  emperor  cried  out  (1  give  his 

ery  words),  "  Nero,  now  you  may  fafely  marry 

PoppEea.     What  obflacle  remains   to  defer   a 
'  match,    long  intended,  and  often  deferred  on 

account  of  this  very   Plautus,  and  men  of  his 

defcription  ?   0<5iavia  may  be  divorced  without 

■  delay:    her  conduct,    it    is   true,    has    been 

■  blamelefs,  but  the  imperial  name  of  her  fa- 
•  ther  {b),  and  the  cfceem  of  the   people,    have 

■  made  her  in  my  eyes  an  object  of  terror  and 
'  deteflation."  Having  thus  fortified  his  mind; 
'  Vol.  II.  R  "'  U 
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B  O  OK  he  dlfpntched  a  letter  to  the  fei.atc,   written  hi 
,^__2^^  guarded  terms,    without  fo  much  as  glancing  at 
A.  U.  C.  ^^^   murder  of  Sylla   and   Plautus.     He    men- 
815.     tioned  them   both,  charging  them  with  feditious 
^-  ^-    machinations,   by  which  he  himl'elf  was  kept  in  a 
conftant    alarm,    left   lome  dreadful   convulfion 
fhould,  by  their  means,  fhake  the  empire  to  its 
foundation.     The   fathers  decreed  public  vows 
and  fupplications  to  the  gods.     Sylla  and  Plau- 
tus, though  no   longer  in  being,  were  expelled 
the   fenate ;  and   with  this   mockery,    to   ever) 
good  mmd  more  grievous  than  the  ^^orft  oppref- 
iion,    the  people  were  amufed  and  infulted. 

LX.  Nero  finding,   by   the    flavifh   tenor  0: 
the    decree,    that  the   fathers  were  willing   t( 
transform  his  vices  into  virtues,  refolved  to  ba 
lance  no   longer.      He    repudiated  O^iavia,  al 
leging  her  fterility  for  his  reafon,  and   immedi 
ately  married  Poppsca.     This  woman,  fome  tim« 
the  concubine  of  the  emperor,  and  now  his  wife 
continued   to  govern  him  with  unbounded  fwa) 
Not  content  with  her  new  dignity,  fhe  fuborne( 
a  domeftic   fervant  of  Oclavia  to  charge  his  mif 
trels  with  a  d I  (honourable  intrigue  with  one  0 
her  flaves.     For  this  purpofc  they  chofe  for  th( 
pretended  adulterer  a  man  of  the  name  of  Euce 
rus,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  remarkable  for  hi 
fkiil  on  the  flute.     The  female  fcrvants  were  pu 
to  the   torture.     Some  of  them,  overcome  b] 
pain    and   agony,    confefled    whatever  was  dc 
mandcd   of  ihem;     but   the    grealcft    part  per 
i«;vered,    ^ith  conftancy,    to   vindicate   the   ha 
nour  of  their  niiflrefs.     ligellinus  flood   i:- 
at  hand,  prelhng  tliem  with  queiiions.     One  < 
thefti  had  the  fpirlt  to  anfwer,  "  1  he  perfon  o 
'■  Oilavia   is   freer  from    pollution    than    you 
*'  mouth."     Sentence  was   pronounced    againf 
Octavia.     With  no  more  ceremony  than  what  i 
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ufual  among  citizens  of  ordinary  rank,  ilie  was  BOOK 
difmiflfed  from  the  palace.     The  houfe  of  Bur-  ^__^^^ 
rhus,  and   the  eftates  of  Plautus,  two   fatal  pre-  a    U  C» 
fents !  were   allotted   for  her  feparate  ufe.     She     815. 
was  foon  after  banifhed  to  Campania,  under  a    '^^  ^* 
military  guard.     Murmurs    of  dil'content   were 
heard  in  every  quarter  of  Rome.     The  common 
people  fpoke  out  without  referve.     To  rules  of 
caution   and   political  wifdom  their  rough  man- 
ners made  them  ftrangers,  and  the  meannefs  of 
their  condition  left  them  nothing  to  fear.     Their 
clamours   were  fo  loud  and  violent,  that   Nero 
^ave  orders  to  recall  Odavia,  but  without  affec- 
ion,  and  without  remorfe. 

LXl.  The  populace,  tranfported  with  joy  by 
his  event,  prefTed  in  crowds  to  the  capitol,  to 
)ifer  up  their  thanks  to  the  gods.  The  ftatues 
)f  Poppcea  were  dalhed  to  the  ground,  while 
hofe  of  06lavia,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
:rs,  were  carried  in  triumph  on  men's  fhoulders^ 
nd  placed  in  the  forum  and  in  the  temples. 
The  multitude  went  in  a  tumultuous  body  to 
freet  the  emperor;  they  furrounded  his  palace^ 
hey  defired  him  to  come  forth  and  receive  their 
ongratulations.  A  band  of  ioldiers  rufhed  forth 
word  in  hand,  and  obliged  the  crowd  to  dif- 
)erfc.  Whatever  was  pulled  down  during  the 
iot,  was  reftored  to  its  place,  and  the  llatues 
>f  Poppasa  v/ere  once  more  ereded.  But  her 
nalice  to  0(5^avia  was  not  to  be  appcafed.  To 
nveterate  hatred  fhe  added  her  dread  of  a  popu- 
ar  infurreftion,  in  conl'equence  of  which,  Nero 
night  be  compelled  to  renounce  his  pailion  for 
ler  perfon. 

She  threv/  herfeif  at  his  feet :  '*  I  am  not  now," 

he  faid,  *'  in  a  fituation  to  contend  for  our  nup- 

'  tial  union,  though  dearer  to  me  than   life  it- 

*  felf.     But    my  life  is  in  dansrer.     The  (laves 

Pv  2         '^    ■  "  and. 
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B  O  O  K  '^f  and  followers  of  Oflavia,  calling  their  own 
^^^  ''  clamour  the  voice  of  the  people,  have  com- 
mitted, in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  public 
outrages  little  fhort  of  open  rebellion.  They 
are  in  arms  againft  their  fovereign.  They 
want  nothing  but  a  leader,  and,  in  civil  com- 
"  motions,  that  want  is  foon  fupplied.  What 
"  has  06Uvia  now  to  do,  but  to  leave  her  retreat 
*'  in  Campania,  and  fhew  herfelf  to  the  people 
*'  of  Rome  ?  She,  who  in  her  abfence  can  raife 
*'  a  tumult  fo  fierce  and  violent.  Mill  foon  dif- 
"  cover  the  extent  of  her  power.  But  what  i.« 
*'  my  crime?  What  have  I  committed?  Whom 
*'  have  I  offended  ?  The  people  may  fee  me  the 
"  mother  of  legitimate  heirs  to  the  houfe  oj 
"  Caefar;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  fain  referv( 
"  the  imperial  dignity  for  the  ifTue  of  an  i^Egyp- 
*'  tian  minftrel  {a).  Submit  to  Odavia,  fmct 
''  your  intereft  will  have  it  fo:  recall  her  to  youi 
*'  embrace,  but  do  it  voluntarily,  that  the  rabbi* 
"  may  not  give  the  law  to  their  fovereign.  Yoi 
*'  mufl  either  adopt  that  meafure,  or,  by  juf 
"  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  provide  for  you: 
'•  "own  fafety  and  the  public  peace.  The  firf 
"  alarm  was  eafily  quelled ;  a  fecond  infurrcc 
"  tion  may  prove  fatal.  Should  the  mob  hav< 
*'  reaion  to  defpair  of  feeing  06tavia  the  partne 
*'  of  Nero's  bed,  they  may,  in  their  wifdom 
*'  find  for  her  another  hulband." 

LXII.  Tins  artful  fpeech,  tending  at  once  t( 
inflame  the  prince  with  rcfentment,  and  alarn 
his  fears,  had  its  effed.  Nero  heard  the  whol< 
■with  mixed  emotions  of  rage  and  terror.  ,  Tha 
Odlavia  was  guilty  with  one  of  her  ilaves,  was  ; 
device  of  which  men  could  be  no  longer  madi 
the  dupes.  The  firmuefs  of  her  fervants  on  thi 
rack  removed  even  the  fhadow  of  fufpicion.  ^ 
new  ftratagem  was  now  to  be  tried.    A  man  wa 
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to  be  found  who  would  dare  to  confefs  the  guilt;  BOOK 
and  if  the   fame  perfon  could,  with  fome  colour     ■^^^• 
3f  probability,     be   charged  with  a   confpiracy  ^"7j~r^ 
igainfl  the  ftate,   the  plot  would  lie  the  deeper.     815. 
For  this  dark  defign,    no  one  fo  fit  as  Anicetus    A.  D. 
I'^a),  the   commander  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,      ^-• 
md  the  murderer  of  the  prince's  mother.     This 
officer,  for  fome  time  after  that   atrocious  deed, 
jnjoyed  the  fmiles  of  the  emperor,  but  foon  ex- 
perienced the  common  fate  of  all  pernicious  mif- 
:reants  :    he    was  favoured  at  firft,  and  dctefted 
ifterwards.     It  is  the  nature  of  great  men,  when 
:heir  turn  is  ferved,  to  conlider  their  tools  as  a 
iving   reproach,  and  ftanding  wltnefTes   againft  . 
hemfelves.     Nero   fummoned   Anicetus   to  his 
Drefence  :  he   thanked  him  for  fervices  already 
Derformed.     "  By  you,"  he  faid,   "  I  was  deli- 
'  vered  from  the  fnares  of  an  ambitious  mother. 
'  A  deed  of  greater  moment  ftili  remains.     Set 

*  me  free  from  the  furious  fpirit  of  an  imperious 
'  wife.  To  eiTe6l  this  you  need  not  fo  much 
'  as  raife  your  hand.  Neither  fv/ord  nor  dag- 
'  ger  will  be  wanted.    Confefs  yourfelf  guilty  of 

*  adultery  with  0<5lavia ;  I  afk  no  more."  He 
:oncluded  with  a  promife  of  ample  rewards,  to 
DC  managed,  indeed,  with  fecrecy,  but  without 
Dound  or  meafure,  and,  in  the  end,  a  fafe  re- 
Teat  in  fome  delightful  country.  "  And  now," 
Lie  faid,  "■  accept  the  offers  which  I  have  made, 
'  or  certain  death  awaits  you." 

Anicetus  undertook  the  bufincfs.  Praftifcd  in 
^uilt,  and  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  former  crimes  in- 
rpired  with  courage,  he  v/ent  even  beyond  his 
commiffion.  In  the  prefence  of  certain  chofen 
perfons,  whom  Nero  fummoned  to  a  fecret 
council,  he  told  his  flory  with  circumftances 
that  fhewed  he  had  no  need  of  a  prompter.     He 

was 
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B  O  O  IC  ^vas  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  At  that 
place  he  continued  to  live  in  affluence,  and  died, 
at  laft,  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 

LXIII.  Nero  ifTucd  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  guilt  of  O^^avia,  and,  in  exprefs  terms,  aver- 
ring, that,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Mifenum,  fhe  had  proftituted  her  perfon  to 
Anicetus.  He  added,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  medi- 
cines to  procure  abortion,  ihe  had  thrown  a  veil 
over  her  adulterous  commerce,  hi  this  public 
declaration,  the  objedion  on  account  of  fterility,  ' 
fo  lately  urged,  was  no  more  remembered.  The  ■ 
fa6ls,  however,  were  faid  to  be  clearly  proved. 
She  was  banifhed  to  the  ifle  of  Pandataria  (a). 
The  public  mind  was  never  fo  deeply  touched 
■with  compaffion.  The  banifhment  of  Agrippina, 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  was  remembered  by  many; 
and  that  of  Juli.  (b),  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
^vas  ftill  more  frefh  in  the  memory  of  all  :  but 
thofe  two  unfortunate  exiles  had  attained  the  vi- 
gour of  their  days,  and  were,  by  confequence, 
better  enabled  to  endure  the  ftroke  of  adverfity. 
They  had  known  fcenes  of  happinef^;  and,  in  the 
recollection  of  better  times,  could  iofe,  or,  at 
Icaft,  alTuac^e  the  fenfe  of  preilmt  evils.  To  Oc- 
tavia  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  was  little 
different  from  a  funeral  ceremony.  She  was  led 
to  an  houfe,  where  fhe  could  difcover  nothing 
but  memorials  of  afnic^^aon;  her  father  carried  off 
by  poifon  (r),  and  her  brother,  in  a  fliort  tinie 
afterwards,  dcflroyed  by  the  fame  det  flablc  ma- 
chination. She  faw  herfelf  fuperfcdcd  by  the 
allurements  of  a  female  Have;  fhe  faw  the  affec- 
tions of  her  hufband  alienated  from  herfelf,  a'ul 
a  marriage,  by  which  her  ruin  was  completed, 
openly  celebrated  with  J-'oppsea.  Above  all,  flic 
liuderwent  a  cruel  accufition,  to  an  ingenuous 
jRiind  worfe  than  death.     At  the  time  when  the 

ftorm 
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5rm  burft  upon  her,  fhe  was  only  in  the  twen-  BOOK 
■2th  year  of  her  age,  and  even  then,  in  the  bloom  • 

('life,  delivered  to  the  cuftody  of  centurions  and 
ildiers.  Her  preient  affli6lions,  fhe  plainly  law, 
ere  a  prelude  to  her  impending  fate.  She  was 
jit  oif  from  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  the 
Janquillity  of  the  grave  was  ftill  denied  to  her. 
I  LXIV.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  fhe  received 
^mandate,  commanding  her  to  end   her  days. 

larmed  and  terrified,  fhe  defcended  to  luppli- 
itions;  fhe  admitted  herfelf  to  be  a  widow;  fhe 

aimed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  the  emperor's 
i.ler  (a);  fhe  invoked  the  race  of  Germanicus, 
|.e  common  anceftors  of  Nero  and  herfelf,  and, 

the  anguifh  of  her  heart,  regretted  even  Agrip- 

na,  during  whofe  life,  fhe  faid,  her  marriage 
ould  have  been  a  ftate  of  wretchednefs,  but 
ould  not  have  brought  her  to  an  untimely  end. 
midfl  thefe  effufions  of  forrow,  the  rufhans 
ized  her,  and,  having  bound  her  limbs,  opened 
;r  veins.  Her  blood  was  chilled  with  fear,  and 
id  not  ifTue  at  the  wound.  The  affaflins  carried 
2r  to  a  bath  of  intenfe  heat,  where  fhe  was  fuf- 
)cated  by  the  vapour.  To  complete  the  horror 
T  this  barbarous  tragedy,  her  head  was  cut  off, 
id  fent  to  Rome,  to  glut  the  eyes  of  Poppsea. 

Such  were  the  tranfa6lions,  for  which  the  fa- 
lers  decreed  oblations  to  the  gods.  I  mention 
le  facl  in  this  place,  that  the  reader  of  this,  or 
ay  other  hiflory  of  thofe  difafirous  times,  may 
now,  once  for  all,  that  as  often  as  baniflimenc, 
r  a  bloody  execution  was  ordered,  the  fenate 
ever  failed  to  thank  the  gods  for  their  boujit}'. 
-"hofe  folemn  ads,  which,  in  the  earlier  periods 
f  Rome,  were  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  people 
or  increafing  happinefs,  were  now  profanely  and 
bominably  converted  to  memorials  of  horror  and 
mblic  mifery.  This  may  be  received  as  a  gene- 
ral 
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B  O  O  K  ral  truth ;  and  yet,  whenever   a   decree  occurs 
.  remarkable  either  for  a  new  ftrain  of  adulatiou 
or  the  bafe  fcrvility  of  the  times,  it  is  niy  inten- 
tion not  to  pafs  it  by  in  fiience. 

LXV.  Im  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Nero  is  fai< 
to  have  deflroyedby  poifon  the  moft  confiderabli 
of  his  freedmen.  AiViong  thefe,  Doryphc-'.s  ha( 
oppofed  the  marriage  with  Popp«;a,  and  for  tha 
crime  loft  his  life.  Pallas  was  in  pofTcTrion  o 
exorbitant  wealth;  but,  living  to  a  great  .:ge,  h 
delayed  the  eager  avarice  of  the  emperor.  H 
was  murdered  for  his  riches  (^).  Roni.''nus,  anc 
ther  of  the  freedmen,  endeavoured  by  clandel 
tine  calumny,  to  accomplifh  the  ruin  of  Senecj 
He  charged  the  philolopher  with  bemg  an  accom  . 
plice  in  the  machinations  of  Caius  Pifo;  but  th 
blow,  warded  off  by  Seneca,  recoiled  upon  th 
accufer.  By  this  ii.cident  Pifo  was  alaruicd  fo 
his  own  fafety  (3).  A  dark  confpiracy  fcUowec 
big  with  danger  to  Nero,  but  abortive  in  the  enc 
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jRiMENIA    invaded  by   Fchgefcs,    king  of 
Partbia.     He  is  repiilfed  by  the  fpirit  and 
rood  condud    of  Cor  bid o.     VI.  Cafentims  P^etus 
''ent  by  Nero  with  a  fpecial  ccnwiijfton  to  take  upon 
'him  the  Jo' e  command  in  Armenia.     His  rafJmefs^ 
vanity    and   zvant  of  military  fkill.     He    is   be- 
fieged   with  his  legions.     Corbulo  inarches  to  his 
reliefs   but  too  lite.     Patus  obliged  to  fur  render, 
XVIII.    Trophies    of  vidory   decreed  at  RomCy 
\while  the  war  is  fiill  depending.     XIX.  Debates 
in    the     fenate    con.  erning  jitlitious     adoptions, 
i  XXIII.    'Nero  has    a    daughter  by  Poppaa.     His 
[immoderate  Joy.     Public  monuments  ereded,  but 
in  vain.     The  child  dies   within  four  nmnths  ;  is 
deified;  and  a  temple  is  built  to  her.     XXIV.     A 
deputation  from  the  Parihians^  clainvng  a  right  to 
retain  Armenia  :  the  amh  fadors  dif miffed  without 
•  fuccefs.     The  condud   of  the    war    committed    to 
Corbulo.     He  enters  Armenia  a  fecond  lime.      The 
Varthians  Jlruck  ivith   terror.     A  treaty   enfues^ 
and  the  Far^hians  agree  to  terms  of  peace.     Tiri- 
dates  is  to  depofit  the  diadem  at  the  foot  of  Nero's 
,ftatue,  and   never   refunie  it  without  the  confent 
'  of  Nero.     XX  All.   The  cities  on  the  coafi  near  the 
Alps  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Lalium.     Nero 
fings  on  the  public  ft  age  at  Naples.     His  violent  _ 
\£xccjf's    in    all    lands    of   riot  and   debauchery. 
XXXV.  Torquafus  Silanus  compelled  to  put  an  end 
;  to  his  life.      XXXVIII.  Ro?ne  fet  on  fire^  and 
i  Nero  fufpeded  of  being  author  of  the  conflagra- 
tion.    He  feiz^s   the  ruins   to  his  own    ufe^  and 
;  builds  a  magnificent  palace.    The  chrijlians  accifcd 
I  of  being  the  incendiaries,  and,   though   innocent.^ 

put 
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pul  to  death  with  cmtcl  barbarity.  XLVII.  A  var. 
ety  of  extraordinary  omens.  XLVII  I.  A  coiifpira, 
againji  Nero  in  favour  of  Caius  Pifo.  A  numk 
of  Roman  knights  andfenators  engaged  in  the  pk 
The  firfl  mover  of  it  unknozon.  Subrius  Flavins 
forward  leader.  Epicharis,  an  enfranchifedjlav, 
endeavours  to  animate  the  confpirators.  By  hi 
imprudence,  and  the  information  of  Miltchus, 
freedman,  the  confpiracy  is  deteded.  LVI.  Ti. 
confpirators  betray  their  accomplices.  Luc  an  tl 
poet  accufes  his  mother,  LVII.  The  fortitude  , 
Epicharis  on  the  rack.  Fenius  Rufus,  though  e\ 
gaged  in  the  plot,  a6ls  with  vehemence  againfl  ti. 
rejl  of  the  accomplices.  Several  illuflrious  men  pi 
to  death.  LX.  Seneca  accufed,  and  a  tribune  Jei 
to  him  with  the  particulars  of  the  information,  H 
anfwer.  He  receives  orders  to  die.  His  wif 
Fompeia  Paulina,  faved  by  order  of  Nero.  Sent 
ca  dies  in  the  bath.  LXVJ.  Fenius  Rufus  accufc 
by  the  refl  of  the  confpirators.  LXVII.  The  fir. 
behaviour  of  Subrius  Flavius,  his  intrepid  anfwc 
10  Nero,  and  his  death.  LXVIII.  Veftinus,  th 
conful,  though  innocent.,  coinmanded  by  a  tribui 
to  open  his  veins.  LXX.  Luc  an  the  poet  dies,  n 
pea'ing  his  own  verfes.  LXXII.  Nero  dijlributt 
a  largcfs  among  the  foldiers.  The  fenate  convex 
ed.  Their  bafe  and  fervile  flattery.  Oblation 
decreed  to  the  gods.  The  month  of  April  ftyled  h 
the  name  Nero. 

Thefc  tranfaclions  pafjed  in  Utile  more  than  three  years 

Ytars  of  Rome— of  Chi  iil  Confuls 

^15         ^1,  continued.  Marius  Celfus,  Afiniu 

G  alius. 
8:6  63       Memmius    Rcgulus,     PWginiu 

Rrfus. 

817  64       C,  Lacanius  Bnfjus,  M.  Licii 

tiius  CrafJ'us.  \ 

818  6^       Licinius  Nerva  SilianuSyM.l^eJ, 

tiiius  A'ticus, 
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DURING  thefe  tranfadions  Vologefes,  BOOK 
king  of  the  Parthians,    began  to   rail'e      XV. 
ew  commotions   in  the  Eall.     The  fuccefs  of 
lorbulo   alarmed   his  jealoufy;     he   faw,    with 
'ounded  pride,   the  defeat  of  his  brother,  Tiri- 
ates;    and,    in  his    room,  Tigranes,    an  alien 
rince    (a),   feated   on  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
The  hcniour  of  the  Arfacides  was  tarnilhed  by 
tiefe  events,  and  he  was  determined  to  reftore 
ts  former   luftre.     But  the  flruggle  was  to  be 
v'ith  a  great  and  powerful  empire.     Treaties  of 
Uiance,    long  in   force   and  long  refpefied  by 
he  two  nations,   held  him  in  fufpenfe.     By  na- 
ure  anxious  and  irrefolute,    he   formed  no  fet- 
led  plan.     He  was  at  variance  with  the   Hyrca- 

nians. 


*s^ 
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E  O  O  K  niar^s,   and,    after  a  loiig  and  obftinatc   confiu, 
^^j     that  brave  and   poweriul  nation  flill  made  he; 
ngainft   him.      Wlrlc    he    continued   waverin 
fiefh  intelligence  fired   hiu:    with    indignatio 
Tigranfs  marched  his  army  into  the  territory  < 
the   Adiabcnians,   a  people  bordering  on  Arm 
nia,  and  laid    wafle  their  country.     The  cntc 
prife  did  not  rcfemblc   the  Hidden  incurfioii 
Barbarians  roving  in  quefl  of  pre}^  :  a  rej. 
war  feenied  to  be  declared  in  form.     The  chic 
of  the  Adiabeniar.s  faw,  with  refentment,  the 
lands  made  a  fcene  of  delolation,  not  by  a  R 
man  army,  but  by  a  foreigner,   a  defpicable  he  j 
tage,    Mho   for   years  had  lived  at  Rome  undij 
tinguifhed  from  the  common  flaves.  J 

Monobazus,   the    fovercign  of  the  provincj 
inflamed  the  difcontents  of  the  people,  and,  at  tl  1 
fame   time,  roufed    the  pride   of  Vologefes  I J 
frequent  mefTages,   importing,  that  he  knew  ml 
which  way  to  turn,  nor  from  what  quarter  to  e:  J 
peel  relief.     Armenia,  he  faid,  was  lofl,  andtl,! 
neighbouring   flates,    if  not    reinforced  by  tl: 
Parthians,  mufl:  be  all  involved  in  the  fame  cal: 
mity,  perhaps,  with  the   confent  of  the  people 
as  Rome,   it  was  well  knov,n,  made  a  diflindtio 
between  the  nations  that  fell  by  conquefl,  an 
thofe    that    fubraitted    at  difcrction.     Tiridate; 
by    his   behaviour,    added   force  to  thefe  com 
plaints.     Driven   from  his  throne,   he  appeared 
with  all  the  filent  dignity  of  diftrefs,  6r,   if  h  t 
fpoke   occafionally,  his  words  were  few,  fhon 
and  fententious.     "  Mighty  kingdoms,"  he  faid 
*'  are  not    fupportcd   by  ina<nivity.     Men  an( 
"  arms,    and  warlike  preparations  are  necefiary 
**  The  conqueror  has  always  juflice  on  his  fide' 
"  In  a  private  ftation,  to  defend  their  proper!) 
"  is  the  virtue  of  individuals;  but  to  invade  th( 

"  pofTcffion! 
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':  pofTeffions  of  others  is  the  prerogative  and  the  BOOK 
glory  of  kings."  -^^• 

II.  Roused    by  thefe  incentives,     Vologefes 
mmoned  a  council,    and  feating  Tiridates  next 
mfelf,  fpoke  in   fubftance  as  follows  :  "  Yon 
fee  before  you  a  prince  defcended  from  the 
fame  father  with  myfelf.     Acknowledging  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  he  ceded  to  me  the  di- 
adem of  Parthia  :    in   return  I  placed  him  on 
the   throne  of  Armenia,  the  third  kingdom 
among  the  eaftern  nations.     Media,    in  fad, 
is  the  fecond,  and  Pacorus,  at  that  time,  was 
in  poiTelTion.     By  this   arrangement,    I  pro- 
vided  for  my    family,  and,  by  the  meafure, 
extinguifhed  for  ever  thofe  unnatural  jealou- 
fies,     which    formerly    envenomed    brothers 
againft  brothers.     This  fyftem,    it  fcems,   has 
given  umbrage  to  the  Romans ;  they  declare 
againll  it;    and  though  they  never  broke  with 
Parthia  without  paying  dearly  for  their  teme- 
rity, they   now  are  willing  to  provoke  a  war, 
and  rufh   on  their  own  deftruilion.      Thus 
much  I  am  willing  to  declare  ;  the  pofiefiions, 
which   have  defcended  to  me  from  my  anccf- 
tors,  fliall  never  be  difmembered;  but   I  had 
rather  maintain   them  by  the  juftice  of  nly 
caufc,  than  by  the  deciiion  of  the  fword.     I 
avow  the  principle,  and  if,   in  confequence  of 
it,  I  have  been  too  much  inclined  to   pacific 
meafures,  the   vigour  of   my  future   conduct 
Ihall  make  atonement.     The  national  honour, 
in  the  mean  time,  has  fuffercd  no  diminution. 
Your  glory  is  unimpaired,    and  I  have  added 
to  it  the  virtues  of  moderation  ;  virtues,  which 
the   gods  approve,    and  v.hich  no  fovereigi:, 
however     great     and    f]ouriflii;.:g,     ought    to: 
deipife." 

Having: 
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BOOK      Having  thus  delivered  his  fentimcnts,  he  plac  I 

^    r^'_^  the  regal  diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiridates,  ar, 

A.  U.  C.  ^^  the  fame  time,  gave  to  Monefes,    an  officer  f 

815.      diftinguifhed  rank,  the  command  of  the  cavab, 

A-  D.    nhich,  by  eftablifhcd  ufagc,  is  always  appoint  I 

°^'      to  attend  the  perfon  of  the  monarch.     He  add  I 

the  auxiliaries  fent  by  the  Adiabenians,  and,  \\  i 

that  fofce,  ordered  him  to  march  againft  Tigran^," 

in  order    to  exterminate   the  ufurper  from  t; 

throne  of  Armenia.     In  the  mean  time,  he  pi- 

pofed  to  compromile  the  war  with  the  Hyrcania  , 

and  fall  with  the  whole  weight   of  his  kingdci 

on  the  Roman  provinces. 

HI.  CoRBULo  was  no  focner  apprifed  of  thi: 
tranfadioils,  than  he  difpatched,  to  fupport  '  • 
granes,  two  legions,  under  the  command  : 
Verulanus  Severus  and  Vettlus  Bolanus.  In  th  r 
private  inftru6lions  thofe  officers  had  it  in  co ' 
mand,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  a6l  on  t  j 
defenfive,  without  pulhing  on  their  operatic  j 
with  too  much  vigour.  A  decifive  campaign  v ; 
not  Corbulo's  plan.  He  wifhed  to  protraft  t : 
war,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  flated,  in  his  Ictti  1 
to  the  emperor,  the  neceffiity  of  appointing  i 
commander,  with  a  fpecial  ccmmiffion  to  prot<  t 
Armenia,  as  he  forefaw  a  ilorm  gathering  in  t ; 
province  of  Syria-  If  Vologefes  made  an  irru* 
tion  in  that  quarter,  a  powerful  army  would  ; 
wanted  to  repel  the  invader.  With  the  reft  of  1 J 
legions  he  formed  a  chain  of  pofts  along  t; 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  having  made  l 
powerful  levy  of  provincial  forces,  he  fecured  I 
the  pafTes  againft  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  i 
order  to  make  fure  of  w^ater  in  a  country  not  m  I 
fupplied  by  nature,  he  eredied  ftrong  caftles  m' 
the  fprings  and  fountains  ;  and,  where  theftatio* 
^vere   inconvenient,  he  choaked  up  a  number  : 

ri\ul<5 
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rivulets  with  heaps  of  faiicl,  w  ith  intent  to  conceal  BOOK 
their  fource  from  the  Parthian  army.  .1^^ 

j      IV.  While  Corbulo  was  thus  concerting  mea-   /^  u.C. 

I  fares  for  the  defence  of  Syria,  Monefes  advanced     8 1 5 

'  by  rapid  marches,  and  with  all  his  forces  entered     '^'  ^^* 
Armenia.     He  hoped  to  outftrip  the    fame   that 
flies  before  an  enterpriling  general,   and    to  fall 

i  upon  Tigranes  by  farprife.  That  prmce,  aware 
of  the  dehgn,  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  city 
of  Tigranoccrta,  a  place  iurrounded  by  high  walls 
(a),  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garriion.  The 
river  Nicephorius  (Z'),  with  a  current  fufficlently 
broad,  waflies  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  vvalls. 
A  deep  trench  incloied  the  reft.  There  was  a 
competent  number  of  loldiers  to  man  the  works, 
and  provihons  had  been  laid  in  with  due  precau- 
tion. Some  of  the  foraging  parties  having  ralhl}^ 
ventured  too  far,  were  Iurrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Tnis  check,  however,  inftead  of  difheartening 
the  garrifon,  ferved  only  to  iufpire  them  with 
a  Ipirit  of  revenge.  The  operations  of  a  fiege 
are  ill  fuited  to  the  genius  of  tliC  Parthi-ans,  whofe 
courage  ahvavs   fails  in  a  clofe  engagement.     A 

i  few  arrows  thrown  at  random  made  no  irapref- 
(lon  on  men  ftieltered  by  their  fortifications.  The 
beliegers  could  only  amufe  themi'elves  Vv'ith  a  fee- 
ble attack.  An  attempt  was  made  bytlie  Adia- 
benians  to  carry  the  works  by  affault.  They 
advanced  their  Icaling  ladders  and  other  military 
engines,  but  were  loon  repelled,  and,  the  gar- 
rifon fallying  out,  the  whole  corps  was  cut  to 
pieces. 

V.  Corbulo  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  elated 
with  fuccefs.  He  chcfe  to  aft  with  moderation  in 
profperity,  and,  accordingly,  difpatched  an  em- 
balfy  to  expoftulate  uith  Vologefes  on  the  vio- 
l-ence  with  which  he  had  invaded  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  not  onlv  befieged  the  cohorts  of  the 
Vol.  it.  S     f  empire, 
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^  O  ^  ^  empire,  but  alio  a  king  iii  alliance  with  Rorme. 
If  the  Parthian  prince  did  not  raiie  the  fiegc,  he 
threatened  to  advance  with  the  ftrength  of  his 
arm}',  and  encamp  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Cafperius,  a  centurion,  was  charged  with  this 
conmiifilon.  He  met  the  king  in  the  city  of 
Nihbis  (dj,  diftant  about  feven  and  thirty  miles 
from  Tigranocerta,  and  there  delivered  his  orders 
in  a  tone  of  firmnefs.  To  avoid  a  \\ar  with  Rome 
had  been  for  Ibme  time  the  fixed  refoJution  of 
Vologel'es,  and  the  iuccefs  of  the  prefent  enter- 
prife  gave  him  no  realbn  to  alter  his  fentimeius. 

The  fiege  promifed  no  kind  of  advantage ; 
'Tigraues  pofTelTed  a  ftrong  hold,  well  garriloned, 
and  provided  with  ample  fupplies ;  the  forces 
that  attempted  to  ftorni  the  \^orks,  met  with  a 
total  overthrow  ;  the  Roman  legions  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Armenia,  and  others  were  in  readineis, 
not  only  to  cover  the  province  of  Syria,  but  to 
pufh  the  war  into  the  Parthian  territories  :  his 
cavalry  fuffered  for  want  of  forage,  and,  all  vege- 
tation being  deftroyed  by  a  fwarm  of  locuils, 
neither  grafs  nor  foliage  could  be  found.  Deter- 
mined by  thefe  confiderations,  yet  difguifmg 
his  fear,  Vologeles,  with  the  fpecious  appear- 
ance of  a  pacific  difpofition,  returned  for  anlwcr 
to  Cafperius,  that  he  fliould  fend  ambafladors 
to  Rome,  with  inftrucStions  to  foHcit  the  ccf- 
fion  of  Armenia,  and  the  re-eflablifliment  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations.  Meanwhile,  he 
fent  difpatches  to  Monefes,  with  orders  to  aban- 
don the  fiege  of  Tigranocerta,  and,  without  further 
delay,  returned  to  his  capital. 

VI.  TiiiiSE  events,  alcribed  by  the  general 
roice  to  the  condudl  of  the  general,  and  the  ter- 
ror impreiTed  on  the  mind  of  Vologefes,  were 
extolled  in  terras  of  the  highefl:  commendation. 
And  yet  malignity  was  at  work.     Some   v.ould 

have 
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have  it,  "  That   there  was  at  the  bottom  afecret  BOOK 

'  compact  to  make  an  end  of  the  war.     Accord-  _J^  L^ , 

•'  ing  to  their  iinifter  interpretation,  it  was  ftipu-  a,  u.C. 

*  lated,  that  Vologeles   fhould  return  to  his  own      815. 

*  dominions,  and  that  Armenia  fhoald  be  evacu-     ^'  ^' 
'  ^ted  by  Tigranes.     With  what  other  view  were        "' 

'  the  Roman  Ibldiers  withdrawn  from  Tigrano- 
'  certa  ?  Why  give  up,  by  an  ill-judged  peace^ 
'  what  had  been  io  well  defended  in  time  of 
'  war  ?  Could  the  army  iin^l,  at  the  extremity 
'  of  Cappadocia,  in  huts  luddenly  thrown  up^ 
'  better  winter-quarters  than   in  the  capital   of  a 

*  kingdom,  which  had  been  preferved  by  force 
'  of  arms  ?  Peace  is  held  forth  ;  but  it  is,  in. 
'  fa6l,  no  more  than  a  truce,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
'that  Vologefes  miy  have  to  contend  with  ano- 
'  ther  general,  and  that  Corbulo  fhould  not  be 
'  obliged  to  hazard  the  great  renown,  which  he 
'  had  acquired  during  a  fervice  of  lb  many 
'  years." 

The  fai5l  Vv^as,  Corbulo,  as  we  have  ftated,  re- 
juired  a  new  commander  for  the  fpecial  purpofe 
>t'  defending  Armenia,  and  the  nomination  of 
^^sefennius  Fietiis  was  already  announced.  That 
)fficer  arrived  in  a  fhort  time.  A  divifion  of  the 
orces  was  allotted  to  each  commander.  The 
burth  and  twelfth  legions,  with  the  fifth  latel}- 
irrived  from  Maslia,  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
Vom  Pontus,  from  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  wer» 
3ut  under  the  command  of  Pastus.  The  third, 
he  fixth,  and  tenth  legions,  with  the  forces  of 
?yria,  were  afligned  to  Corbulo.  Both  comman- 
lers  were  to  aft  in  concert,  or  to  pufh  the  war  in 
lifferent  quarters,  as  the  occafion  might  require, 
^ut  the  fpirit  of  Corbulo  could  not  brook  a  rival, 
md  Pietus,  though  to  be  fecond  in  command 
mder  fuch  a  general  would  have  been  his  higheft 
jlory,  began  to  afplre  above  himfelf.  He  defpifed 
S  2  the 
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BOO  Kthe  fame  acquired  by  Corbulo,  declaring  all  his 
^Xl  ,befl:  exploits  to  be  no  better  than  boafted  vido- 
ries,  without  bloodfhed,  and  without  booty  ;  mere 
pretended  fieges,  in  which  not  a  fingle  place  was 
carried  by  affault.  For  hinifelf,  he  was  refolved 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  more  ilibftantial  purpofes. 
By  impofing  tributes  and  taxes  on  the  vanquifh- 
ed,  he  meant  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedion,  and 
for  the  ihadow  of  an  oriental  king,  he  would  efla- 
bli(h  the  rights  of  conqueft,  and  the  authority  oi 
the  Roman  name. 

VIT.  In  this  junfture,  the  ambaflTadors,  whc 
had  been  fent  by  Vologefes  to  treat  with  Nero 
returned  back  to  their  own  country.  Their  ne- 
gotiation was  unfuccefsful,  and  the  Parthians  de 
clared  war.  Paetus  embraced  the  opportunity  t( 
fignalife  his  valour.  He  entered  Armenia  at  th" 
head  of  two  legions  ;  the  fourth,  commanded  b^ 
Funifulanus  Vettonianus,  and  the  twelfth  by  Ca 
lavius  Sabinus.  His  firft  approach  was  attendee 
with  unpropitious  omens.  In  palling  over 
bridge,  which  lay  acrofs  the  Euphrates,  the  horl 
that  carried  the  confular  ornaments,  taking  frigh 
without  any  apparent  caufe,  broke  from  the  ranks 
and  fled  at  full  fpeed.  A  vi«5lini,  likewife,  intend 
cd  for  facrifice,  ftanding  near  the  unfinifhed  for 
tifications  of  the  winter  camp,  efcaped  out  of  tin 
entrenchments.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  javelins 
in  the  hands  of  the  foldiers,  emitted  fuddei 
flafhes  of  fire  ;  and  this  prodigy  was  the  mop 
alarming  as  the  Parthians  brandifh  the  fam> 
weapon. 

VIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  had  no  effei 
on  Partus.  Without  waiting  to  fortify  his  winte 
encampment,  and  without  providing  a  fufficien 
(lore  of  grain,  he  marched  his  army  over  Moun 
Taurus,   determined,  as  he  gave  out,  to  recove 

Tigra 
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Tigranocerta,  and   lay  wafte  the  country  through  ^  O  o  K 
which   Corbulo  had  paffed  with  vain  parade.     In  ___^   "^ 
Ihis  progrels  Ibme  forts  and  caftles  were  ftormed,  .\_  u.  C. 
and  it  is  certain   that  his  fhare  of  glory  and  of    815. 
booty  would  have  been  confiderable,  if  to  enjoy    ^-  ^• 
the  former  with  moderation,  and   to  fecure  the 
latter,  had  been  his  talent.     He  over-ran  by  rapid 
marches  vafl:  trafts  of  country,  where  no  conqueft 
could   be    maintained.     His    provilions,     in  the 
mean  time,  went  to  decay,  and,  the  winter  feafon 
approaching  fail:,  he  w  as  obliged  to  return  with 
his  army.     His  difpatches  to  Nero  were  in   a  ftile 
as  grand  as  if  he  had  ended  the  war,  high  found- 
ing, pompous,  full  of  vain  glory,  but  without  any 
folid  advantage. 

IX.  In  the  mean  time  Corbulo  never  neglefled 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  To  his  former 
chain  of  pofls  he  added  new  ftations  ;  and  left 
the  enemy,  who  fhewed  themfelves  in  detached 
parties  on  the  oppoiite  plains,  fhould  be  able  to 
obftru(^  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  veffels  of  large  lize  to 
be  braced  together  with  great  beams,  and  on  that 
foundation  raifed  a  fuperfl:ru61ure  of  towers  armed 
with  flings  and  warlike  engines.  From  this  float- 
ing battery  he  annoyed  the  enemy  with  a  dif- 
charge  of  ftones  and  javelins,  thrown  to  fuch  a 
length,  that  the  Parthians  could  not  retaliate  with 
their  darts.  Under  this  fhelter  the  bridge  was 
finifhed.  The  allied  cohorts  pafled  over  to  the 
oppofite  hills.  The  legions  followed,  and  pitched 
their  camp.  The  whole  of  thefe  operations  was 
executed  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  fo  formidable  a 
difplay  of  ftrength,  that  the  Parthians  abandoned 
their  enterprile,  and,  without  attempting  any 
thing  againfl  the  Syrians,  drew  off  their  forces  to 
the  invafion  of  Armenia. 

X..    P.'ETUS 
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BOOK       X.   P.ETUS    had    fixed   his    head   quarters    in 
^y^J^_  that  country,   little   aware  of  the  florin  ready  to 
A.  U.  C.  burit  upon  him,  and  lb  much  off  his  guard,  that 
815       he  lufiercd  the  fifth  legion  to  remain  in  Fontus, 
A.  D.    at  a  confiderabie  diftauce,  while  he  ftill  weakened 
^^-       his  numbers  by  granting  leave  of  abience  to  his 
foldiers  without  reiervc.     In  this  fituatiou  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Vologefcs 
with  a  powerful  army.     He    called  the   twelfth 
legion   to    his  alfiftance,  and  by  the  neceflity  of 
that  reinforcement,  betrayed  to  the  enemy  the 
feeble  condition  of  his  army.     He  was,   notwith- 
ftanding,  fufficiently  ftrong  to  maintain  his  port, 
and  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the   Parthians,  had 
it  been  in  the  genius  of  the  man  to  purfue  with 
firmnefs   either    his    own    idea,   or    the   couufel 
of   others.     But  in   prefling    exigencies,  he   no 
fooner  embraced  the  plan  reconmiended  by  offi- 
cers of  known  experience,   than  his  little    fpirit 
was  ftung  with  jealoufy,  and,  left  he  fhould  be 
thought  to  ftand  in  need  of  advice,  he  was  fure 
to  adopt  very  different  mealures,  always  changing 
for  the  worfe. 

On  the  firfi:  approach  of  the  Parthians,  he  fal- 
lied  out  of  his  entrenchments,  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.  Ditches  and  ramparts,  he  faid, 
were  not  given  to  him  in  commiffion,  nor  had  he 
any  need  of  that  defence  :  the  foldier  and  the 
Jword  were  all  he  wanted.  In  this  vapouring 
ftrain  he  led  his  legions  to  the  field ;  but  a  cen- 
turion, and  a  few  foldiers,  who  had  been  fent  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  being  cut  off,  his  courage 
failed,  and  he  founded  a  retreat.  He  was  no 
fooner  in  his  camp,  than,  perceiving  that  Volo- 
gcfes  had  not  preffcd  on  the  rear,  he  once  more 
grew  bold,  and,  in  a  fit  of  valour,  ordered  three 
ihoufand  of  his  bcft  infantry  to  take  poft  on  the 
fxCijft  eminence  of  Mount  Tauyus,  to  difpute  the 

pal's 
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pals  with   the  Parthian  king.     The    PaDnonians, 
who   formed    the   ftreiigth  of  his  cavalry,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  open  plain.   He  placed  his  wife  ^v.  U.  (J. 
and  her  infant  ion  in  a  caflle,  called  Arfamofata      815. 
[a),  and  left  a  cohort  to  defend  the  place.     Id  this     ^-  ^* 
I  manner  he  contrived  to  divide  an  army,  which,         ^' 
acling  with  united  force,  would  have  been  able  to 
repel  the  attack  of  a  wild  and  defultory  enemy. 
When  preffed   by  Vologefes,   we  are  told  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could   fubmit  to  acquaint 
Corbulo  with  his  fituation.     That  officer  did  not 
hurry  to  his  aihdance.     To  augment  the  glory  of 
delivering  him,   he  was  willing  to  let  the  danger 
increafe.     In  the  mean  time,  he  ordered  a  de- 
tachment of  a  thoufand  men,  drafted  from  each 
of  his  three  legions,  and  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
horfe,  with  an  equal  number  from  the  cohorts,  to 
hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  a  fudden  enter- 
prife. 

XI.  VoLOGEs-Es  knew  from  his  fcouts  that  his 
pafTage  over  Mount  Taurus  was  obftru6led  by  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  that  the  plain  was  occupied 
by  the  Pannonian  horfe  ;  but  the  nev  s  did  not 
deter  him  from  purfuing  his  march.  He  fell  with 
impetuous  fury  on  the  cavalry,  who  Bed  with 
precipitation.  The  legionary  foldicrs,  in  like 
•manner,  abandoned  their  pofl.  A  tower,  com- 
manded by  Tarquitius  Crefcus,  a  centurion,  was 
the  only  place  that  held  out.  That  officer  made 
feveral  fallies  with  fuccefs,  routing  fuch  of  the 
enemy  as  dared  to  approach  the  walls,  and  pur- 
fuing the  run-aways  with  great  flaughter;  till  by 
a  volley  of  combuftibles,  thro\^'n  in  by  the  be- 
fiegers,  the  works  were  let  on  fire.  The  gallant 
centurion  perifhed  in  the  flames.  Some  of  the 
garrifon  efcaped  unhurt,  and  made  the  beft  of 
their  way  to  diftant  wilds.  The  wounded  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  and  there  related  wonders, 

magni- 
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BOOK  magnifying,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  valour  of  the 

^^__^^'*     Panhian  king,   the   number  of  his  troops,  and 

A.  U.  C    ^^^'^^  ferocity  in  battle.     A   panic  pervaded  the 

Si  5.      army.     Men,  who  feared  for  themfelves,  fwallow- 

A.  D.     ed  all  that  was   laid  with  eafy  credulity.     Pjetus 

^^'      felt  the  prefl'ure  of  his  misfortunes.     He  feemed 

to  re  fig  11  the  connnand,  unable  to   ftruggle  with 

adverfity.     He   fdnt  again   to  Corbulo,  with  ear- 

neft  prayers  entreating  him  to  fave   the    Roman 

eagles,  with  the  ilandards  of  an  unfortunate  army, 

and  the    army  itfelf,    from  impending  ruin.     In 

the  mean  tune,  he  and  his  men  would  hold  out 

to  the  lafi,   determined  to  live  or  die  in  the   fer- 

vic€  of  their  country. 

Xn.  Corbulo,  as  ufual,  firm  and  coUedcd  iu 
the  moment  of  danger,  prepared  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Having  left  a  fufficient  force  to  guard  his 
polls  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  moved 
forwards  Armenia,  taking  the  ihorteft  route 
through  Conmiagena,  and  next  through  Cappa- 
docia,  both  fertile  countries,  and  capable  of  fur- 
nifhing  fupplies  for  his  army.  Befides  the  ufual 
train  attending  on  a  march,  he  took  vi'ith  him  a 
number  of  camels,  loaded  with  grain,  to  anfwer 
the  double  purpofe  of  preventing  the  want  of 
provifions,  and  of  ftriking  the  enemy  with  the 
terror  of  an  uniifual  appearance.  Pa(5tius,'  a  cea- 
turion  cf  principal  rank  (n),  was  the  firfl  from 
the  vanquifhed  army  that  encountered  Corbulo 
on  his  march.  The  common  men  came  up  fooa 
^fter,  ail  endeavouring  by  various  excufes  to  pal- 
iiare  their  difgrace.  The  general  ordered  them 
to  join  their  colours,  and  try  to  gain  their  par- 
don from  Pectus.  The  merciful  difpoiition  of 
that  ofBcer  might  incline  him  to  forgive  ;  but,  for 
hirafeir,  he  favoured  none  but  fuch  as  conquered 
by  their  valour.  He  then  addreffed  his  own  le- 
gions, vifiting  the  ranks,  and    infpiring   all  with 

zeal 
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;al  and  ardour.     He  called  to  mind  their  pafl:  BOOK 
cploits,  and  opened  to  their  view  a  new  field  of     -^'^'• 
ory.     "  It  is  not,"   he   faid,   "  the  towns  and 
villages    of    Armenia  that    now   demand   our 
fwords  :  a  Roman  camp  invokes  our  aid,   and 
two  legions  look  to  us  for  relief.     Their  deli- 
very from   the  barbarians   will  be  the  reward 
I  of  victory.     If  to   a    private  foidier  the   civic- 
crown  {b),  delivered  by  the  hand  of  his  gene- 
ral, is  the  brighteft  recompenfe  for  the   life  of 
a  citizen  faved  ;  how  nmch  greater  will  be  the 
glory   of  the  prefcnt  enterprife,  in  which  the 
i   Dumber  of  the  diflreffed  is  equal  to  thofe  vho 
j  bring  relief,  and,  by  confequeuce,  every  foidier 
i  ill  this  army  may  fave  his  man  !"     By  this  dil- 
5urie  one    general   fpirit  was    diffufed   through 
le  ranks.     1  he   men  had  private  motives  to  in- 
ame  their  courage  ;  they  felt  for  their  brothers  ; 
ley  wifned  to  iuccour  their  relations,  and,  with- 
at    halting  night  or  day,   purfued  their   march 
ith  alacrity  and  vigour. 

XIII.  Meanwhile  Vologefes  preiTed  on  the 
.ege.  He  aiiaulted  the  entrenchments  ;  he  en- 
iieavoured  to  fiorm  a  caftie,  where  the  weaker 
,2X,  the  aged,  and  infirm  were  lodged  for  fecu- 
iity.  In  thefe  feveral  attacks,  he  came  to  a  clofer 
ngagement  than  ufually  confifls  with  the  military 
.enius  of  his  country.  By  a  fhev/  of  temerity 
le  hoped  to  bring  on  a  decifive  action.  The  Ro- 
nans  remained  clofe  in  their  tents,  content  with 
L  fafe  pod  within  their  entrenchments  ;  fome  in 
leference  to  the  orders  of  their  general  :  others, 
hrough  want  of  fpirit,  tamely  waiting  to  be  re- 
ieved  by  Corbulo.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  ilie 
memy  overpowered  them,  they  called  to  mind, 
Dy  v.ay  of  confolation,  the  example  of  two  Ro- 
man armies  that  pafled  under  the  ^'oke  ;  one  at 
Caadium  (^),  and  the  oth^r  at  Kusnantia.     By 

iliole 
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BOO  Kthofe  two  events  fubnilfilon,  in  tlieir  prefent  d. 
^    ^^-    .trcfs,  would  be  fully  J'^ftificd,   iuice  neither  t 
A  U  C.   Samnitcs,    nor  the  Carihaginians,   thole  famo; 
815,     rivals  of  the  Roman  republic,  coulJ  be  coinparl 
A.  b.    with  the  extenfive  power  of  the  Parthian  enipir 
®^*      and,  moreover,  the  boafted  virtue  of  the  ancie; 
Romans,    however   decorated    by   the  praiies  " 
poftcrity,   was  always  pliant   in  misfortune,   a 
willing  to  make   terms  with  the  conqueror.     1 
this    unwarlike   ipirit    of    his   army    Paetus   v, 
driven  to  delpair.     He  wrote  to  Vologei'es.     I 
letter  was  more  in  the  ftyie  of  reproach  than  t ; 
language  of  a  iuppliant.     "  Koitiiities,"  he  fa  , 
*'  were  commenced  by  the  Parthians  to  wreft  t ; 
*'  kingdom  of    Armenia  from  the   Romans 
''  kingdom  always  in  the  power  of  the  emp* 
"  or  governed  by  kings  inverted  by  him  with  t ; 
*'  regal  diadem.     Peace  is  equally  the  interefl 
*'  both  nations.     From  the  preient  jun6turc 
"  conclufion    can   be   drawn,    fmce   the    wh( 
"  weight  of  Parthia  is  employed  againft  two 
"  gions,  and    Roine  has   it  flill  in  her  power 
"  arm  in  her  caufe  the  remaining  nations  of  t 
"  world." 

XIV.    VoLOGESES,   without  entering  into  t 
queftion  of  right,  returned  for  anfwer, ''  That 
'•  muft  wait  for  his  two   brothers,  Pacorus  a  : 
*'  Tiridates  :  when   they  arrived,   a   conventi  1 
"  might  be  held,  and  there  the  rights  of  Am  • 
*'  nia  would  be  adjufted.     The  gods  would  th  i 
*'  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman  legions."     Pee!  1 
fent  another   embafly,    requefting  an  intervit . 
The  king  fent  Vafaces,  his  general  of  the  cavah, 
to  act  in  the  royal  name.     At  that  meeting  Part; 
cited  a  number  of  ancient  precedents.-     He  tal  • 
od  of  Lucullus,  Pompcy,   and    the  emperors 
Rome,    who  had  dealt  -jut  the  fcepter  of  Am 
ilia.     Vafaces  coolly  anfwered,  that  fome  ihad<' 
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it'  right  mull:  be  allowed  to  have  been  claimed  by  B  O  O  K 
ts  Romans  ;  but  the  I'ubftaatial  power  was  ahvays      -^   • 
^lled  in  the  Parthian  kings.     After  much  debate,  j^_  y.  C. 
jwas  agreed,  that  on  the  next  day,  Monobazus,      815. 
le  Adiabenian,  {hould  attend  as  a  witnefs  to  the    A  D. 
<mpa6l.     In  his  prelencc  it  was  agreed  that,  the 
rge  being  railed,  the  Roman  legions  fliould  forth- 
Tth  evacuate  Armenia;  that  the  llrong  holds,  v;it)i 
lleir  ftores   and  magazines,  fhould  be  delivered 
i\  to   the  Parthians  ;  and,  thefe  conditions  duly 
];rformed,  Vologeles  was  to  be  at  liberty,  by  his 
; iiball'adors,  to  negociate  with  Nero. 

XV.  These  preliminaries  being  fettled.  Partus 
<dered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Arfanias  («;, 
i  river  that  flowed  by  the  fide  of  his  camp.  For 
1  is  work  his  pretext  \vas,  that  it  would  be  conve- 
:ent  to  his  army,  when  the  march  began:  bur 
!  e  faft  was,  the  Parthians,  knowing  the  utility  of 
,  bridge,  had  made  it  an  article  of  the  treaty, 
■  tending,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  fliould  remain 

monument  of  their  vidlory.  The  Roman  troops, 

(lead  of  ufing  the  bridge,  filed  off  another  wa}'. 
:  report  {b)  was  i'pread  abroad,  that  the  legions 

-d  pafTed  under  the  yoke,   and,  in  addition  to 

at  difgrace,  luffered  all  the  humiliating  circum- 
imces,  which  uiually  attend  the  overthrow  of  an 
imy.  The  Armenians  gave  lome  colour  to  the 
Iport.     Before  the   Romans  marched  out,  they 

itered  the  entrenchments,  and  formed  a  line  on 
:ich  fide,  in  order  to  fix  on  the  naves  and  beafis 
if  burthen  that  formerly  belonged  to  themfelves. 
jiOt  content  with  feizing  what  they  called  their 
!wn  property,  they  laid  violent  hands  on  the  ap- 
iarel  of  the  foldiers,  who  yielded,  vvith  fear  and 
•embling,  to  avoid  a  new  caufe  of  quarrel. 

Vologefes,  as  a  monument  of  his  victory,  raif- 
d  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  and  arms  taken  from 
le  enemy;  but  declined  to  be  a  fpedtator  of  the 

legions 
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BO  OK  legions  in  their  flight.  He  firil  indulged  ]\ 
■  pride,  and  then  fought  the  fame  of  nioderatit; 
He  waded  acrofs  the  Arfauias,  mounted  on  i 
elephant,  while  his  train  and  his  near  relaticj 
followed  him  on  horfeback.  The  reafon  was,i 
report  prevailed,  that,  by  the  fraudulent  com'. 
Vance  of  the  builders,  the  whole  fabric  of  t'^ 
bridge  would  give  way  at  once;  but  bytho, 
^vho  made  the  experiment,  it  was  found  to  h. 
firm  and  folid  fl;ru£ture. 

XVI.  The  befieged,  it  is  now  clear,  were  pi 
vided  with  grain  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  on  th'' 
departure,  they  burned  their  magazines;  and, 
the  other  hand,  by  the  account  given  by  Corbu  , 
it  appears,  that  the  Parthians,  having  confum '. 
their  whole  ftock  of  provifions,  were  on  the  po 
of  raifuig  the  fiege,  at  the  very  time  when  he  v 
within  three  days  march  of  the  place.  Up 
the  fame  authority  it  may  be  averred  as  a  fa . 
that  Paetus,  under  the  fanftion  of  a  folemn  oa', 
fworn  under  the  eagles,  and  in  the  prefence  ' 
witnelTes  fent  by  Voiogefes,  took  upon  him  to  t  ■ 
gage,  that  no  Roman  fhould  fet  his  foot  witH 
the  territories  of  Armenia,  till  Nero's  pleafi' 
touching  the  terms  of  the  treaty  fhould  arri : 
from  Rome.  Thefe  aifertions,  it  may  be  fa , 
were  fuggefted  by  malignity,  to  aggravate  the  • 
famy  of  an  unwarlike  officer;  but  it  is  iv 
known,  beyond  the  pofTibility  of  a  doubt,  tl: 
Paetus  made  a  forced  march  of  no  lefs  than  fo]' 
miles  in  one  day ;  leaving  behind  him  the  fi : 
and  wounded,  and  flying,  with  as  much  diforcf 
and  confufion,  as  if  he  had  been  routed  in  t; 
field  of  battle.  Corbulo  met  the  fugitives  on  t : 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  received  them  wi  • 
out  parade,  and  without  that  difplay  of  militc^ 
pomp  which  might  fcem  a  triumph  over  the  i" 
of  the  vanquiflied.     His  men  beheld  with  jeg  t 
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•}   difgrace  of  their  fellow-fold iers,  and   tears  BOOK 
rlied  from  every  eye.     The  ufual  forms  of  mi-  ,_J; 
li.ry  falutation  were  fuppreffed  by  the  general  a.  U.C. 
Ciidolence.     The  pride  of  courage  and  the  fenfe      815. 
a  glory,  which,  in  the   day  of  profperity  are     ^-  ^• 
Qural  paifions,  were   now  converted   into  grief 
3 1  fympathy.     The  lower  the  condition  of  the 
fdier,  the  more  fnicere  his  forrow.     In  that  clafs 
3  men  the  honeft  emotions  of  the  heart  appear- 
E  without' difguife. 

XVII.  The  conference  between  the  two  com- 
nnders  was  fhort,  and  without  ceremony.  Cor- 
tlo  complained  that- ail  his  labours  were  ren- 
cred  abortive,  whereas  the  war  might  have  been 
t  -minated  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Parthi- 
^5.  Pectus  obfer\'ed  in  reply^  that  all  things 
\  re  dill  in  the  fame  condition.  He  propofed  to 
I  -n  the  eagles  againfl  the  enemy,  and,  fmce  Vo- 
1  jefes  had  withdrawn  his  forces,  by  their  joint 
1  xe  Armenia  v/ould  be  ealiiy  reduced.  Corbulo 
;;ieded  the  olTer.  He  had  no  fuch  orders  from 
Je  emperor.  It  was  the  danger,  in  which  the 
r^ions  were  involved,  that  drew  him  out  of  his 
evince,  and,  fmce  it  was  uncertain  where  the 
jirthians  would  make  their  next  attempt,  he  was 
'termined  to  return  into  Syria  with  his  army; 
id  if  his  infantry,  haraiTed  out  with  fatiguing 
arches,  could  keep  pace  u  ith  the  Parthian  cavalry, 
bo  with  their  ufual  velocity  could  traverfe  the 
)en  plains,  he  fhould  hold  jiimfelf  indebted  to 
I  s  own  good  fortune  for  fo  fignal  an  event.  Pas- 
s  fixed  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadocia.  Vo- 
'gefes  fent  difpatches  to  Corbulo,  requiring, 
lat  the  ftrong  holds  and  fortreffes  on  the  banks 
f  the  Euphrates  (liould  be  rafed  to  the  ground, 
id  the  river  left,  as  heretofore,  the  common 
oundary  of  the  tvvo  empires.  Corbulo  had  no 
ibjedion,  provided  both  parties  withdrew  their 

gar- 
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BOOK  i:'arnfons,  and  left  Armenia  a  free  and  indepen 

.   '^   •      dant  country.     The  Parthian  monarch,  after  ibm 

A.  U  C.  hefnation,  acceded   to   the   terms.     The  caftle 

815.      ereded,  by  Corbulo's  order,  on  the  banks  of  th 

^•J^'     Euphrates,  were  all  demolifhed,  and  the  Arme 

niaiis  were  left  to  their  natural  liberty, 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  trophies  of  vidlory  wer 
eredled  at  Rome,  and  triumphal  arches  on  th 
mount  of  the  capitol.  This  was  ordered  by  th 
fenate,  while  the  war  was  ftill  depending ;  no 
was  the  work  difcontinued,  v,  hen  the  event  wa 
known.  The  public  eye  was  amuled  at  the  e:> 
pence  of  truth.  To  add  to  the  impofition,  ani 
to  appear  free  from  all  lolicitude  about  foreign  aJ 
fairs,  Nero  ordered  all  the  damaged  grain,  tha' 
lay  in  the  public  ftores,  to  be  thrown  into  th 
'1  iber.  By  this  ad  of  oftentation  an  idea  c 
great  abundance  was  to  beimpreficd  on  the  mine 
of  the  people.  ISor  did  he  i'ufier  the  price  c 
corn  to  be  railed,  though  near  two  hundred  ve: 
feis,  loaded  with  grain,  were  loft  in  the  harbou 
by  the  violence  of  a  ftorm,  and  a  hundred  more 
working  their  wav  up  the  Tiber,  w^ere  deftroye 
by  the  accident  of  fire.  At  the  fame  time  iSer 
committed  the  care  of  the  public  impofls  to  thrc 
men  of  confular  rank,  namely,  Lucius  Piib,  Du 
cennius  Geminus,  and  Pompeius  Paullinus.  1 
making  this  arrangement  he  animadverted  wit. 
feverity  on  the  condud  of  former  emperor? 
whofe  extravagance  made  heavy  anticipations  0 
the  revenue;  whereas  he  himfelf,  by  his  frugali 
ty,  paid  annually  into  the  treafury,  for  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  jfiate,  fix  millions  of  fefterces. 

XIX.  A  CUSTOM,  highly  unjufl  and  prejudi 
cial  to  the  rights  of  others,  was,  at  this  time,  ii 
general  vogue.  When  the  time  drew  near  fo: 
the  eledion  of  magillrates,  or  the  allotment  0 
provinces,  it  was  the  pradice  of  men,  who  hac 
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ilTue   (tf),   to  become   lathers   by  adoption.  BOOK 
v'mg  ferved  their  turn   in  a  contefl:  with  real  ,    ■^^• 
ents  for  the  prcetorlhip,  and  the  adminittration  /^  u  C 
provinces,  they  emancipated  their  pretended     815. 
s,  and  relumed   their  former  ftate.     Againft    A-  D. 

3  abufe  warm  remonftrances  were  made  to  the      "■^* 
ate.  The  complainants  urged  the  rights  of  na- 

2,  the  care  and  expence  of  rearing  children, 
ile  the  compenfation  by  law  eftablifhed  (b)  was 
jfled  from  them  by  fraud,  by  artifice,  and  the ' 
ility   of  feigned   adoptions.     It  was   furely  a 
Bcient  advantage  to   luch  as  had  no  children, 
t  they  could  live  free  from  all  charge  and  foli- 
ide,  without  leaving   tiie  road   to  favour,  to 
■ferment,  and  honours  open  to  them  in  com- 
n  with  men  who  are   of  fervice  to  the  com- 
nity.     Real  parents  are  taught  by  the  laws  to 
)ect  the  reward  due  to  ufeful  memoers  of  the 
jimunity;  but  the  laws  are  eluded,  and   the 
j  mlfed   reward    is   fnatched  av/ay,  if  fuch,  as 
!  e  raifed  no  heirs  to  themfelves,  are  allowed  to 
ome  parents  without    paternal  affe6lion,  and 
Idlefs  again   without   regret.     The  deception 
I  moment  ferves  to  counterbalance  whole  years 
1  expedation,  and   the   true   father  fees  all  his 
tSes  defeated.     The  fenate  pafTed  a  decree,  by 
lich  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  cafes,  either  of 
:  dtion  to  the  magiftracy,  or  fuccefiion  by  tefta- 
[nt,  no    regard  ihouid  be   paid   to  adoptions 
irely  colourable. 

')iX.  Claudius  TiMARCHUs,anativeof  Crete, 
v;  cited  to  anfwer  a  profecution  commenced 
i:.infl  him.  Beiides  the  allegations  ufually  laid 
che  charge  of  iuch  as  rife  in  the  provinces  to 
);rgrown  wealth,  and  become  the  oppreiTors 
)  their  inferior  neighbours,  an  expreilion,  that 

4  from  him,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
tate.  This  man,  it  feems,  had  made  it  his 
3ifl,  that  addreiTco  of  public  thanks  to  the  pro- 

3  conluiar  < 
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BOOK  confular  governors   of  Crete  depended  entire 
"^^1  .  ^'^  ^^^^   weight   and   iiiilueiicc.      Paetus   Thraf 
feized  this  opportunity  to  convert  the  incident 
the  public   good.     He  gave  his  opinion   that  t) 
offender  ought  to   be  baniflied   irom  ilie  iile 
Crete,  and  proceeded  as  follows:  "  Expericn; 
"  has  tauglit  us,  confcript  fathers,  that  tlie  wif.' 
"  laws  and  the  bed  examples  of  virtue  owe  th«' 
*'  origin  to  the  actual  conmiifiion  of  crimes  aii- 
*'  miidemeanours.     Men   of  integrit)^    make 
**  their  ftudy,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  deduce  go , 
"  from  evil.     To  the  corrupt  pradices  of  pub 
"  orators  we  are  indebted  for  the  Cincian  law  (■ ,, 
"  and  for  the  Julian  to  the  intrigues  and  opr 
*'  bribery  of  the   candidates  for  public  honou.c 
"^  The  Calpurnian  regulations  {b)  were  produc  f 
"  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  magiftrat . 
"  Guilt  muft  precede  the  punifiiment,  and  ref ' 
**  mation  gro\^s  out  of  abule.     We  have  nowl  • 
"  fore  us  the  pride  and   infolence  of  pettv  t 
"  rants  in  the  provinces.    To  check  the  mifchi 
"  let  us  come   to   a   refolution.  confident  v. 
"  good  faith,  and  worthy  of  the  Roman  na;  . 
"  Protedlion  is  due  to  our  allies;  but  let  us  • 
"  member,  that,   to   adorn  our    names,  we  ;S 
'■'  not  to  depend  on  the  voice  of  foreign  natio 
"  Our  fellow-citizens  arc  the  bcft  judges  of  ( r 
"  condud. 

XXL  "  The  old  republic  was  not  content  \\  i 
"  fending  praetors  and  confuls  to  adminiftcr  '^ 
"  provinces.  Men  w  ho  fuAained  no  public  c  - 
"  radler  were  often  commiilioned  to  vifit  the  -^ 
"  moteft  colonies,  in  order  to  report  the  codi 
"  tion  of  each,  and  the  temper  with  which  ^ 
"  people  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  gove  - 
"  ment.  By  the  judgment  of  individuals  wh  t 
"  nations  were  kept  in  awe.  Vv'hat  is  our  pr  • 
"  tice  now?  V/e  pay  court  to  the  colonies;  c 

"  fiatr 
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"  flatter  the  provinces,  and,  by  the  influence  of  ^  O  O  K 
"  fome  powerful  leader,  we  receive  public  thanks  * 

"  for  our  adminillrationo     In  like  manner,  accu-  ^^  u.  c 
■'  fations  are  framed   at  the  will  and  pleafure  of     S15. 
■'  fome  overgrown  provinciaL     Let  the  right  of   ^'  ^■• 
''  complaining   flill  remain;  and,  by  exerciling 
'  that  right,  let  the  provinces  fhew  their  impor- 
'  tance;  but  let  them  not,  by  falfe  encomiums, 
•^  impofe  upon  our  judgment.     The  praife,  that 
'  fprings  from  cabal  and  fa6lion,  is  more  perni- 
'  cious  than  even  malice  or  cruelty.     Let  both 
*  be  fuppreffed.     More  mifchief  is  done  by  the 
'  governor  who  wifhes  to  oblige,  than  by   him 
'  who  fhews  hirofelf  not  afraid  of  offending.     It 
'"  is  the  misfortune  of  Certain  virtues  to  provoke 
'  ill  will.     In  that  ckfs  maybe  reckoned  inflexi- 
:   ble  feverity,  and  the  firmnefs  that  never  yields 
I   to   intrigue,    or  the   arts   of   deligning   men. 
Hence   it  happens,  that  every  new  governor 
opens  a  promiling  fcene,  but  the  lall:  a6t  fel- 
dom  correfponds  with  the  outfet.     In  the  end 
we  fee  an  humble  candidate  for  the  fuifrages 
I  of  the   province.     Remove  the  evil,  and  go- 
I  vernment,  in  every  quarter,  will  be  more  up- 
right, more  juft,  more  uniform.     By  profecu- 
tions  avarice  and  rapine  have  received  a  check. 
Abolifh  the  cuftom   of  giving  public  thanks, 
and  you   fupprefs  the   pitiful  ambition  whichj 
I  for  vain  applaufe,  can  (loop  to  mean  eompli- 
I  ances." 
XXII.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  the  una- 
imous  affent  of  the  fathers.     The  propolition^ 
jOtwithftanding,    could   not   be  formed  into   a 
iCcree,  the  confuls    refufing   to  make  their  re- 
ort.      The  prince  interpofed  in   the   bulinefs, 
|Qd,  with  his  authority,   a  law  was  pafTed,  for- 
,idding  any  perfon  whatever  to  move  in  a  pro- 
incial  affembly  (a)  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Vol.  IL  T  pto^ 
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BOOK  proconful  or  praetor,  or  to  fend  a  deputation  t^^ 
_^Yl  ,  Rome  for  that  purpofe.  During  the  fame  conful- 
fhip,  the  gymnafmm,  or  place  of  athletic  exer- 
cifes,  was  ftruck  with  lightning,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  ftatue  of  Nero  was  found  in  the 
ruins,  melted  down  to  a  fliapelefs  mafs.  The 
celebrated  city  of  Pompeii  {b)  in  Campania  was 
cvverthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  well  nigh  de- 
molifhed.  Laelia,  the  veftal  virgin,  departed  this 
life;  and  Cornelia,  defcended  from  the  family  of 
the  Colli,  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  office. 

A.  U  C  XXIII.  During  the  confulfhip  of  Memmius 
8i6.  Regulus  and  Verginius  Rufus,  Poppaea  was  deli- 
A.  D..  vered  of  a  daughter.  The  exultation  of  Nero 
^3-  was  beyond  all  mortal  joy.  He  called  the  new- 
born infant  Augufla,  and  gave  the  fame  title  to 
her  mother.  The  child  was  brought  into  the 
world  at  Antium,  where  Nero  himfelf  was  born. 
The  fenate,  before  the  birth,  had  offered  vows 
to  the  gods  for  the  fafe  delivery  of  Poppaa. 
They  fulfilled  their  obligations,  and  voted  addi- 
tional honours.  Days  of  fupplication  were  ap- 
pointed: a  temple  was  voted  to  the  goddefs  of 
fecundity;  athletic  fports  were  inftituted  on  the 
model  of  the  religious  games  pradlifed  at  Anti- 
um; golden  ftatues  to  the  two  goddefles  of  for- 
tune [a)  were  to  be  erefted  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
piteir  Capitolinus  ;  and  in  honour  of  the  Claudian 
and  Domitian  families  (^)  Circenfian  games  were 
to  be  celebrated  at  Antium,  in  imitation  of  ih( 
public  fpeclacles  exhibited  at  Bovillae  to  comme- 
morate the  Julian  race.  But  thefe  honours  were 
of  fhort  duration:  the  infant  died  in  lefs  than 
four  months,  and  the  monuments  of  human  vn- 
nity  faded  away.  But  new  modes  of  flattt 
were  foon  difplayed;  the  child  was  canonized  lo: 
a  goddefs;  a  temple  was  decreed  to  her,  with  an 

alta'-- 
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Jitar,  a  bed  of  ftate,  a  prieft,  and  religious  cere-  BOOK 
nonies.  ^..^.^^l, 

Nero's  grief,  like   his  joy  at   the  birth,  was  ^  u.  C 
vithout  bounds  or  meafure.     At  the  time  when     Si6. 
he  fenate  went  in  crowds  to  Antium,  to  congra-   A,  D, 
ulate  the   prince  on  the  delivery  of  Poppa^a,  a        ^' 
:ircumftance  occurred  worthy  of  notice.     PastuS 
rhrafca  Was  ordered  by  Nero  not  to  appear  upon 
hat  occafion.    .  The  affront  was  deemed  a  prelude 

0  the  ruin  of  that  eminent  citizen.  He  received 
he  mandate  with  his  ufuai  firmnefs,  calm  and  un- 
lifmayed*  A  report  prevailed  foon  after,  that 
>rero,  in  converfation  with  Seneca,  made  it  his 
oaft,  that  he  was  reconciled  to  Thrafca,  and  in 
eturn  the  philofopher  wifhed  him  joy.  In  con- 
equence  of  this  incident  the  glory  of  thofe  ex- 
client  men  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch;  but  their 
anger  kept  pace  with  their  glory. 

XXIV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  ambaf 
idors  from  Vologeles  arrived  at  Rome,  with  let- 
-rs  from  the  king,  their  mailer,  in  fubftance  de- 
laring,  "  that  he  would  not  revive  the  queltion 

1  of  right.,  fo  often  urged  and  fully  difcuffedj 
I  lince  the  gods,  the  fovereign  arbiters  of  nati- 

'  ons,  had  delivered  Armenia  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  not  without  difgrace  to  the  Ro- 
man name.  Tigranes  had  been  hemmed  in  by 
a  clofe  blockade ;  Partus  and  his  legions  were 
enveloped  in  the  like  diilrefs,  and,  in  the  mo- 
ment when  defl:ru6lion  hung  over  them,  the 
whole  army  was  fuifered  to  decamp.  The 
Parthians  difplayed  at  once  their  fuperior  va- 
lour and  their  moderation.  But  even  in  the 
prefent  jun6lure  Tiridates  had  no  objeftion  to 
a  long  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  there 
invefted  with  the  fovereignty;  bnt,  being  of 
th«  order  of  the  Magi,  the  duties  of  the  facer- 
dotal  fundion  (a)  required  his  perfonal  atten- 
T  2  *'  dance, 
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B-O  O  K  "  (fancc.     He  was  willing,  however,  to  proceed 
■^^     '^  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  there  receive  the  re- 
gal diadem  under  the  eagles,  and  the  images 
of  the  emperor,  in  the  pre  fence  of  the  legi- 
ons." 

XXV,  The  flyle  of  this  letter  differed  effen- 
tially  from  the  account  tranfmitted  by  Pietus, 
who  repreleiited  the  affairs  of  the  eaft  in  a  flou- 
rilhing  fituation.  To  afcertain  the  truth,  a  cen- 
turion, who  had  travelled  with  the  ambaffadors, 
was  interrogated  concerning  the  ftate  of  Arme- 
nia. The  Romans,  he  replied,  have  evacuated 
^he  country.  Nero  felt  the  infulting  mockery  of 
being  afked  to  yield  what  the  Barbarians  had 
feizecl  by  force.  He  fummoned  a  council  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome,  to  determine,  by  their  ad- 
vice, Vv^hich  wa2  moft  eligible,  a  difficult  and  la- 
borious v^'ar,  or  an  ignominious  peace.  All  de- 
tlared  for  war.  The  condudl  of  it  was  committed 
to  Coibulo,  who,  by  the  experience  of  fo  many 
y6ars,  knew  both  the  temper  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my, and  the  genius  of  the  enemy.  The  rrifcon- 
d\i€t'  of  Pattus  had  brought  difgrace  on  the  Ro- 
man name;  and  to  hazard  the  fame  calamities 
from  the  incapacity  of  another  officer,  was  not 
ad  vi  fable. 

The  Parthian  deputies  received  their  anfwer 
but  were  difmifTcd  with  handfome  prefents,  leav- 
ing them  room  to  infer  from  the  mild  behavioui 
of  the  emperor,  that  Tlridates,  if  he  made  the 
requeft  in  perlbn,  might  fucceed  to  the  extent  of 
his  wifhes.  The  civil  adminiftration  of  Syria 
was  committed  to  Ceftius,  but  the  whole  military 
authority  was  aff]gned  tp  Corbulo.  The  fifteenth 
legion,  then  in  Pannonia  under  the  command  of 
Mariiis  Celftis,  was  ordered  to  join  the  army. 
Dire(flions  were  alfo  given  to  the  kings  and 
tetrarchs  of  the  eaft,  as  alfo  to  the  governors  and 
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iraperlal  procurators  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  B  O  O  K 
thofe  parts,  to  labmit  in  every  thing  to  the  com-      ^'^• 
mander  in  chief.    Corbulo  was  now  invefted  with      ,. 
powers   little   fhort  of  what  the  Roman  people^  'g,5, 
committed  to  Pompey  (a)  in  the  war  againll  the    A.  D, 
pirates.     Pectus,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to      63. 
Rome,  not  without  apprehenfions  of  being  called 
:o  a  fev^re  account.   Nero  appeafed  his  fears, con- 
.ent  with  a  few  fallies  of  mirth  and  ridicule.    His 
.vords  were,  "  I  make  hafte  to  pardon  you,  Left 
'  SL  ftate  of  fufpence  lliould  injure  a  man  of  your 
'  fenfibility.     Since  you  are  fo  apt  to  take  fright, 
'  delay  on  my  part  might  hurt  your  nerves,  and 
*  bring  on  a  iit  of  illnefs,"  -" 

XXYI.  Corbulo  expecled  no  adYantage^^O 
he  fervicc  from  the  fourth  and  twelfth,  legjoft^, 
he  bravefl  of  their  men  being  all  cut  oif,  and^'tfe 
urVivors  ftiil  remaining  covered  with  <;;onfl:erria- 
ion.  He  removed  them  into  Syria;  and,  in  ex- 
:hange,  reinforced  himfelf  with  the  fi^th  legioti, 
md  the  third;  both  in  full  vigour^  inured  "to  . 
lardfhip,  and  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  their  fiic- 
:efs  than  by  their  v^alour.  To  thefe  he  added  the 
ifth  legion,  w^hich  happened  to  be  quartered  in 
Pontus,  and,  by  confcquence,  had  not  fuffefed 
n  the  late  defeat.  The  fifteenth  legicii  had  late-. 
.y  joined  the  army,  as  alfo  a  body  ^Teifiti  troops 
from  Illyricum  and  Mgypt,  with  the  cavalry,  the 
cohorts,  and  auxiliaries  fent  by  the  confederate 
kings.  The  whole  force  affemblcd  at  Melitene 
'3),  where  Corbulo  propofed  to  crofs  the  Euphrates. 
His  firfl  care  was  to  purify  his  army  by.a  foleinn 
luftration  (b),  Thofe  rites  performed,;  he  called 
his  men  to  a  meeting,  aud  in  a  fpirlted  haa'angue 
painted  forth  the  aufpicious  governmesti^of  the- 
reigning  prince;  he  mentioned  his  oirn^cjrploits, 
and  im.puted  to  the  imbecility  of  P^teVall  the 
ctifafters  that  happened.     The  whole  of  his  dif- 

courfe 
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B  OIO  K  courfe  was  delivered  in  a  ftyle  of  authority,  thi 
true  eloquence  cf  a  ioldier. 

XXVII.  He  began  his  march  without  delay 
and  chofe  the  road  formerly  traverfed  by  Lucul 
lus  {a),  having  firft  given  orders  to  his  men  t( 
open  the  paifes,  and  remove  the  obftrudlions 
with  vhich  time  and  long  difufe  had  choaked  u' 
part  of  the  way.  He  heard  that  ambafiadors  fror 
Tiridates  and  Vologefes  were  advancing  wit 
overtures  of  peace,  aad  having  no  inclination  t 
treat  them  with  diidain,  lie  lent  forward  fom 
chofen  centurions,  with  inftru<5lions  neither  harf 
nor  arrogant,  in  fubftance  ftating,  "  that  the  mi 
"•  underftanding  between  the  two  nations  migl 
''  ftlU  be  compromifed,  without  proceeding  t 
"  the  decilion  of  the  fword.  Both  armies  ha 
"  fought  with  alternate  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  i 
**  fome  inflances  favourable  to  the  Romans,  i 
"  others  to  the  Parthians;  and  from  thole  even: 
''  both  fides  m'ght  derive  a  lefTon  aguinft  tl, 
"  pride  and  infolence  of  vi61ory.  It  wns  the  ii 
"  tereft  of  Tiridates  to  receive,  at  tht  hinds  c 
"  the  Roman  emperor,  a  kingdom  ui  a  Hourifl 
''  ing  flate,  before  hoflile  armies  laid  a  fcenc  ^ 
"  defolation;  and  Vologefes  would  confult  h 
'^  own  advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  peopl( 
"  by  preferring  the  friendfhip  of  Rome  to  wil 
"  ambition  and  the  havoc  of  a  delliu<5live  wa 
*'  The  internal  diffenfions  that  diftrad  the  kins 
"'  dom  of  Parthia  are  too  well  known.  It  is  ail 
*'  known,  that  Vologefes  has  for  hisfubjeds  fierc 
"  and  barbarous  nations,  whom  no  law  can  chccl 
"  no  government  can  controul.  Nero,  on'th 
*'  contrary,  fees  a  fettled  calm  throughout  th 
"  Roman  world,  and,  except  the  rupture  wit 
"  Parthia,  h?s  no  other  war  upon  his  hands. 
Such  was  C(  rbulo's  anfwer.  To  give  it  weigh; 
iie  added  the  terrors  of  the  fword.  The  gran 
'  dec 
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lees  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  the  firfl  to  revolt,  BOOK 
/ere  driven  out  of  their  pofTefiions,  and  their  ^  ^^ 
allies  were  levelled  to  the  ground.    Between  the 
/eak,  who  made  no  refiftance,  and  the  brave  and 
efolute,  no  diftin6lion  was  made.     All  were  in- 
olved  iq  OE.e  common  danger;  no  place  was  fafe; 
lills  and  mountains  no  lefs  than  the  open  plaia 
/ere  filled  with  confternation. 
XXVIII.  The  name  of  Corbulo  was  not,  as  is 
fual  among  adverfe  nations,  hated  by  the  enemy. 
ie  was,  on  the  contrary,  held  in   high  efleem, 
ad,  by  confequence,  his  advice  had  great  weight 
/ith  the  Barbarians.    Vologefes  did  not  wifh  for  a 
eneral  war.     He  deiired  a  truce  in   favour  of 
)nie  particular   provinces.     Ti.ridates  pxopofed 
Q  interview  with  tjhe  Roman  general.     An  early 
ay  was  appointed.     The  place  for  the  congrefs 
/as  chofen  by  the  prince  on  the  very  fpot  where 
'astus  and  his  legions  were  invefted.     The  fcene 
I  f  their  late  vi6lory   flattered  the  pride  of  the 
iarbarians.     Corbulo  did  not  decline  the  meet- 
ig.     The  face  of  things  he  knew  was  .changed, 
nd  the  xeverfe  of  fortune  was  glorious  to  himr 
ilf.   The  difgrace  of  Pastus  gave  him  no  anxiet}^ 
laving   refolved  to  pay  the   laft  funeral  rites  to 
jhe  flaughtered  foldiers,  whofe  bodies  lay  welter- 
ing on  the  field,  he  chofe,  for  that  purpofe,  the 
on  of  the  vanquifhed  general,  then  a  military 
ribune,  and  ordered  him  to  march  at  the  head 
)f  the  companies  appointed  to  perform  that  me- 
ancholy  duty.     On   the  day  fixed  for  the  con- 
tention   ^a),    Tiberius    Alexander,    a    P^oman 
might,  who  had  been  fent  by  Nero  to  fuperin- 
end  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  v/:th 
lim  Vivianus  Annius,  fon-in-law  to  Corbulo,  but 
lot  yet  of  fenatorian  age  {b),  thought,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  fuperior  officer,  he  was  appointed  to 
|fOmmand  the  fifth  legion,  arrived  in  the  camp  of 
I     '  Tirii 
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BOOK  Tiridateg,  in  tlie  chara6ler  of  hoilages,  chofen 
^^  ^  not  only  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  prince 
all  fufpicion,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  do  him  ho- 
nour. The  Parthian  and  the  Roman  general  pro 
ceeded  to  the  interview,  each  attended  by  twent} 
horfemen.  As  foon  as  they  drew  near,  Tiridatei 
leaped  from  his  horfe.  Corbulo  returned  th( 
compliment.  They  advanced  on  foot,  and  tool' 
each  other  by  the  hand. 

XXIX.  The  Roman  general  addreiTed  th( 
prince.  He  praifed  the  judgment  of  ^  youn^ 
man,  who  had  the  moderation  to  prefer  pacifi< 
meafures  to  the  calamities  of  war.  Tiridates  ex 
patiated  on  the  fplendour  of  his  illuftrious  line 
and  then  taking  a  milder  tone,  agreed  to  fet  ou 
on  a  journey  to  Rome.  In  a  jun6lure  when  th< 
affairs  of  Parthia  were  in  a  flourilhing  ftate,  ; 
prince,  defcended  from  the  Arfacides  humbling 
himfelf  before  the  emperor,  would  prefent  to  th( 
Roman  people  a  new  fcene  of  glory.  It  wa 
then  fettled  as  a  preliminary  article,  that  Tiri 
dates  fhould  lay  down  the  regal  diadem  at  th« 
foot  of  Nero's  flatue,  and  never  again  refume  it 
till  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor 
The  parties  embraced  each  other,  and  the  con 
ventlon  ended. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  two  armies  wen 
drawn  out  with  great  military  pomp-  On  on( 
iide  flood  the  Parthian  cavalry,  ranged  in  battali- 
ons, with  all  the  pride  of  eaftern  magnificence 
The  Roman  legions  appeared  on  the  oppofit( 
ground,  the  eagles  glittering  to  the  eye,  the  ban- 
ners difplayed,  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  ir 
regular  order,  forming  a  kind  of  temple.  In  the 
centre  flood  a  tribunal,  and  upon  it  a  curruk 
chair  fupporting  the  ftatue  of  Nero.  Tiridates 
approached.  Having  immolated  vidims  with  the 
afiial  rites,  he  took  the  diadem  from  his  brow, 

and 
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J.dlaid  it  at  the  foot  of  tlie  ftatue.     The  fpec-  BOOK 
t;ors  gazed  with  earnefl;  ardour,  and  every  bofom     '^"^'• 
]  aved  with  mixed  emotions.     The  place  where  a"  U  c 
le  legions  were  befieged  and  forced  to  capitulate     'si6. 
HS  before  the  eye,  and  the  fame  fpot  exhibited    A.  U. 
;reverfe  of  fortune.     They  law  Tiridates  on  the      ^3* 
vint  of  fetting  out  for  Rome,  a  fpe6lacle  to  the 
j.tions  through  which  he  was  to  pafs,  and  to  ex- 
ibit,  in  the  pre  fence  of  Nero,  the  humble  con- 
dition of  a  fuppliant  prince;   how  little  better 
■  an  a  captive ! 

XXX.  To  the  glory  refaltingfrom  thefe  events 
orbulo  added  the  graceful  qualities  of  affability 
id  condefcenlion.  He  invited  Tiridates  to  a 
uiquet.  The  prince  was  ftruck  with  the  novelty 
'  Roman  manners.     Every  object  awakened  his 

liriolity.     He  delired  to  know  the  reafon  of  all 

:at  he  obferved.     When  the  watch  (c?)  was  fta- 

Dned,  why  was  it   announced  by  a  centurion? 

/hy  did  the  company,  when  the  banquet  clofed, 

fe  from  table   at  the  found  of  a  trumpet  ?  And 

hy  was  the  fire  on  the  augural  altar  lighted  with 

I  torch  ?  The   Roman  general  anfwered   all  en- 

iiiries,  not  without  partiality  for  his  country. 

.e  aggrandized  every  thing,  and  gave  the  Par- 

iiian  the  nobleft  idea  of  the  manners  and  inftitu- 

ons  of  the  ancient  Romans.     On  the  following 

ay  Tiridates  defired  reafonable  time  to  prepare 

)r  fo  loDg  a  journey,  and,  before  he  undertook 

,  defired  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  vilit  his 

lother  and  his  brothers.     His  requeft  was  grant- 

d.     The  prince  delivered  up  his  daughter,  as  a 

oflage,  and  difpatched  letters  to  Nero  in  terms 

f  fubmiffion. 

XXXI.  He  met  his  two  brothers,  Facorus  in 
^ledia,  and  Vologefes  at  Ecbataca  (cj).  The  Par- 
hian  king  was  not  inattentive  to  the  interefi:  of 
riiid.^.tes.     He  had  already  fsnt  difpatchcs  to 

■       "        '  Cor^ 
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B  GO  K  Corbulo,  rcquefting  that    his  brother  fliould  nc 
^_V^^_,  be  dilgraced  by  any  circumftance  that  looked  lik 
A.  U.  C.  ^  badge  of  ilavery;  that  he  fliould  not  be  oblige. 
8i6.     to  lurrender  his   iword;  that  the  honour  of  em 
A-  D.    bracing  the  governors  {b)  of  the  feveral  province 
•5*      fhould  not  be  denied  to  him;  that  he  fhould  nc 
undergo  the  humiliating  affront  of  waiting  at  thai 
gates,  or  in  their  antkhambers ;  and  that  at  Rom, 
he  fhould  be  treated  with   all  the  marks  of  di], 
tinclion  ufually  paid  to  the  confuls.     The  trm 
is,  the  Parthian  king,  trained  up  in  all  the  prid 
of  defpotifm,    knew  but  little   of  the  Roman; 
He  was  not  informed,  that  it  is  the  character  an- 
policy  of  that  people  to  maintain,  with  zeal,  th 
i'ubftantial  interelts  of  the  empire,  without  an 
regard  to  petty  formalicies,  the  mere  fhadow  C| 
dominion.  •.  I 

XXXII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  Nero  gram 
ed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Latium  to  the  mi 
ritime  nations  {a)  at  the  foot  cf  the  Alps.  H 
likewife  afligned  to  the  Roman  knights  diflinc 
feats  in  the  circus,  advancing  them  before  th 
fpace  allotted  to  the  populace.  Till  this  regula 
lion  took  place,  the  knights  were  mixed  indifcri 
niinately  with  the  multitude,  the  Rofcian  law  {b 
extending  to  no  more  than  fourteen  rows  of  th' 
■theatre.  A  fpedacle  of  gladiators  was  cxhibite( 
this  year,  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  magnificenct 
■difplaycd  on  former  occafions ;  but  a  number  o 
fenators,  and  women  of  illuftrious  rank,  defcend 
ed  into  the  arena  (<:),  and,  by  exhibiting  thei: 
"perfons  in  the  lifts,  brought  difgrace  on  them 
felves  and  their  families. 
A.  U.  C.  XXXIII.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Caius  LcEcaniu: 
^'7*  and  Marcus  Licinius,  Nero's  paffion  for  theatriji 
^  '  cal  fame  broke  out  with  a  degree  of  vehemence 
not  to  be  refifted.  He  had  hitherto  performeo 
in  private  only,  during  the  fports  of  the  Romau 

youth; 
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»'iuth,  called  the  juvenalia;  but,  upon   thofc  ^  O  O  K 

( cafions,  he  was  tioufined  to  his  own  palace  or  ^         • 

h  gardens;  a  fphere  too  limited  for  fuch  bright  a.  U  C. 

abition,  and  io  fiue  a  voice.     He  glowed  with      817, 

iipatience  to  preient   himfelf  before  the   public    ■^-  ^' 

t-e,  but  had  not  yet  ihe  courage  to  make  his  firft     ^**"' 

:ipearance  at  Rome.      Naples   was    deemed   a 

i|reek  city,  and,  for  that  reafon,  a  proper  place 

j  begin  his  pareer  of  glory.     With  the  laurels, 

hich  he  was  there    to   acquire,  he  might  pafs 

','er  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining,  by  victory 

.  fong,  the  glorious  crown  which  antiquity  con? 

iered  as  a  facred  prize,  he  might  return  to  Rome, 

ith   his   honours  blooming  round  him,  and   by 

s  celebrity  inflame   the  curioficy  of  the  popu- 

ce.     With  this  idea  he  purfned  his  plan.     The 

eatre   at  Naples  was   crowded  with   Ipedators. 

ot  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  a  prodi- 

ous  multitude  from  all  the  municipal  towns  and 

)lonies  in  the  neighbourhood,  flocked  together, 

j  traded  by  the  novelty  of  a  fpedacle  fo  very  ex- 

aordinary.     All   who   followed   the   prince,  to 

ay  their  court,  or  as  perfons  belonging  to  his 

ain,  attended   on   the   occafion.     The   menial 

Tvants,  and  even  the  common  foldiers,  were  ad- 

litted  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  day. 

XXXIV.  The  theatre,  of  courfe,  was  crowd- 

i.     An  accident  happened,  which  men  in  gene- 

il  coniidered  as  an  evil  omen:  with  the  empe- 

)r  It  paffed  for  a  certain  lign  of  the  favour  and 

rotedlion  of  the  gods.     As  foon  as  the  audience 

ifperfed,  the   theatre   tumbled   to  pieces.     No 

ther  mifchief  followed.     Nero  feized  the  oppor- 

mity  to  compofe  hymns  of  gratitude.     He  lung 

bem  himfelf,  celebrating  v/ith  melodious  airs  his 

appy  efcape   from  the  ruin.     Being  now  deter- 

ained  to  crofs  the  Adriatic,  he  flopt  at  Beneven- 

Lim.     At  that   place   Vatinius   entertained  him 

"    '  Witl^ 
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B  O  O  Kwith  a  (hew  of  gladiators.     Of  all  the  deteftab 
^_J^V_  characters  that  difgraccd  the  court  of  Nero,  th 
A.  U.  C.  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  moH  pernicious.     He  \^■as  bred  i 
ai;.     in  a  fhoe-maker''s  ftali.     Deformed  in  his  perfo 
A.  O.    he  polTeired  a  vein  of  ribaldjy  aud\ijlgarhumoui 
^''l-      which  qualified  him  to  lucceed  as  bufToou.     ]| . 
the  character  of  a  jefter  he  recommended  hiD|; 
felf  to  notice,  but  loon  forlook  his!  fcurrility  f.|l 
the  trade  of  an  informer;  and  having  by  the  rtii»J 
of  the  worthiell  citizens  arrived  at  eminence  if 
guilt,  he  rofe  to  wealth  and  power,  the  moll  dai 
gerous  mifcreant  of  that  evil  period  ! 

XXXV.  N'RO  was  a  cqnftant  fpeftator  of  tl 
fports  exhibited  at  Beneventum ;  but  even  amid 
his  diveriions  tis  heart  knew  no  paufe  from  c 
elty.     He  compelled   Torquatus  Silauus   to   .^ 
an  end  to  his  life,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  b 
caufe  he  united  10  the  fplendor  of  the  juniai 
mily  the  honour  of  being  great  grandfon  to 
guftus  (a).     The  profecutors,  fuborned  for 
bufmefs,    alledged  againft  him,  that,  having  pre 
digally  wafted  his  fortune  in  gifts  and  largefle 
he  had  no  refource  left  but  war  and  civil  comnn 
tion.     With  that  delign  he  retained  about  his  pe 
fon   men   of  rank   and  diftindlion,  employed  i  . 
various  offices:  he  had  his  fecretaries,  his  treafi 
rers,  and  paymafters,  all  in  the  ftyle  of  imperi.' 
dignity,  even  then  anticipating  what  his  ambitic  . 
aimed  at.    This  charge  being  made  in  form,  fac  *• 
of  his  freedmen  as  wereknov/n  to  be  in  the  coi 
fidence  of  their  mafter  were   feized,  and  loade 
with  fetters.     Silanus  faw  that  his  doom  was  in 
pending,  and,  to    prevent  the  fentenCc  of  coi 
demnation,  opened  the  veins   of  both  his  arm 
Nero,  according  to  his  cuftom,  expreficd  himfe  * 
in  terras  of  lenity.     "  The  guilt  of  Silanus,"  b  . 
faid,  "was  manifeft;  and  though,  by  an   a6l  ( 
"  defpair,  he  Ihewed  that  his  crimes  admittc 

"  defence 
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'  defence,  his  life  would  have  been  fpared,  had  BOOK 
'  he  thought  proper  to  truft  to  the  clemency  of  _3X^ 
1  his  judge."  '  A.U.C 

i XXXVI.  Ix  a  fhort  time  after,  Nero,  for  rea-      8.7. 
|i&  not  fa fFiciently  explained,    refolved  to  defer     ^- ^' 
Is    expedition  into  Greece.     He   returned  to        ■^' 
jDHie,  cherifhing  in  imagination  a  new  delign  to 

Iit  the  eaftern  nations,  and  Egypt  in  particular. 
lis  proje6l  had  been   for  fome  time  fettled  in 
3  mind.     He  announced  it  by  a  proclamation, 
j  which  he  alTured  the  people,  that  his  abfence 
ould  be  of  fhort  duration,  and,  in  the  interval, 
I  e  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth 
Duld  be  in  no  kind  of  danger.     For  the  fuccefs 
j  his  voyage  he  went  to  offer  up  prayers  in  the 
I  pitol.     He   proceeded  thence  to  the  temple  of 
;fta.     Being  there  feized  with  a  fudden  tremor 
I  every  joint,  ariling  either  from  a  fuperftitious 
i  ar  of  the   goddefs,  or  from  a  troubled  confci- 
ce,  which  never  ceafed  to  goad  and  perfecute 
m,  he  renounced  his  enterprife  altogether,  art- 
lly  pretending  that   the  love  of   his  country, 
lich  he  felt  warm  at  his  heart,  was  dearer  to  him 
an  all  other  coniiderations.     "  I  have  leen,"  he 
id,  "  the  dejefted  loolcs  of  the  people;  I  have 
heard  the  murmurs  of  complaint  :  the  idea  of 
fo  long  a  voyage  afflidls  the  citizens  ;  and,  in- 
deed, how   fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when  the 
Ihorteft  excurlion  I  could  make  was  always  iiire. 
to  deprefs  their  fpirits?  The  fight  of  their  prince 
has,  at  all  times,  been  their  comfort  and  their 
beft  fupport.     In  private  families  the  pledges 
of  natural    affeftion  can  foften  the   refolutions 
of  a  father,  and  mould  him  to  their  purpofe  : 
the  people  of  Rome  have  the   fame  afcendant 
over  the  mind  of  their  Ibvereign.     I  feel  their 
influence ;    I    yield  to  their  wifhes."     With 
^efe  and  fuch   like  expreilions  he  amufed  the 

multi- 
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I!  O  O  K  muititlide.     Their  love  of  pablic  fpe£^acles  man 
^^JlJ^^-     them  eager  for  his  prefcnce,  and,  above  all,  tht 
A.  U.  c.  dreaded,  if  he  left  the   capitol,  a  dearth  of  pr 
817.     vilions.     Ihe  fenate  and  the  leading  men  look( 
A.I>.     on  with  indifference,  unable  to  decide  which  \\ 
^^^'      mofl  to  be  dreaded,  his  prefence  in  the  city, . 
his  tyranny  at  a  diftance.     They  agreed  at  Icng 
(as  in  alarming  cafes  fear   is  always   in  hafte 
conclude)  that  what  happened  was  the  worfl  ev 
that  could  befall  them. 

XXXVII.  Nero  wifhed  it  to  be  believed  th 
Rome  was  the  place  in  which  he  moft  delightC' 
To  diifufe  this  opinion,  he  efiabliflied  convivi 
meetings  in  all  the  fquares  and  public  places 
The  whole  city  feemed  to  be  his  houfe.  C 
the  various  feafts  given  upon  this  occaiion,  thr 
which  was  prepared  for  the  prince  by  Tigellinu 
exceeded  in  profuiion  and  luxury  every  thing  (. 
the  kind.  I  fhall  here  give  a  defcription  of  th 
celebrated  entertainment,  that  the  reader,  fro 
one  example,  may  form  his  idea  of  the  prodig. 
lity  of  the  times,  and  that  hiflory  may  not  be  ei ' 
cumbered  with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  enorm 
ties.  Tigellinus  gave  his  banquet  on  the  lake  ( 
Agrippa  (/»),  on  a  platform  of  prodigious  fizc  {f 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  guefls. 

To  move  this  magnificent  edifice  to  and  fro  01 
the  water,  he  prepared  a  number  of  votes  fupcrt' 
ly  decorated  with  gold   and  ivory.     The  rowei 
were  a  band   of  Pathics.     Each  had  his  ftaiioi 
according  to  his  age,  or  his  Hall  in  the  fciencc  c 
debauchery.     I'he  country  round  was  ranfackci 
for  game   and    animals  of  the   chafe.     Fifh    wa' 
brought  from  every  fea,  and  even  from  the  oceai' 
(b).     On  the  borders  ol"  the  lake  brothels  wer 
ere6led,  and   filled    with   women    of    illuftriou 
rank.     On  the  oppofite  bank  was  feen  a  baiiid  0 
harlots,  who  n)ade    no   fecret  of  their  vices  0 

thei: 
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iti^ir  perfons.     In  wanton   dance  and   lafcivioiis  E  O  O  K 

aitudes   they   difplayed    their    naked    charms. 

^hen  night  came  on,  a  fudden  illumination  from  ^_  u.  C. 

tp  adjacent  groves   and    buildings  blazed  over      817. 

Ill  lake.     A  concert  of  mufic,  vocal  and  inftru-     ^'  ^' 

iinial,  enlivened  the  fcene.     Nero   rioted  in  all:        '^' 

lids  of  lafciviouspleafure.     Between  lawful  and 

c, lawful    gratifications   he    made  no  diflin^ion. 

C>rruption  leemed  to  be  at  a  iland,  if,  at  the  end 

:  a  few  days,  he  had  not  deviled  a  new  abomi- 

[  tion  to  fill  the  mealure  of  his  crimes.     He  per- 

:  lated  a  woman,  and  in  that  charader  was  given 

.  marriage  to  one  of  his  infamous  herd,  a  Pathic, 

Qicd  Pythagoras  {d).  The  emperor  of  Rome, 
.;h  the  affedted  airs  of  female  delicacy,  put  on 
,;  nuptial  veil.  The  augurs  aflifted  at  the  cere- 
I  my  ;  the  portion  of  the  bride  was  openly  paid 

;  the  genial  bed  was  difplayed  to  view ;  nup- 

1  torches  were  lighted  up  ;  the  whole  was  pub- 
,  not  even  excepting  the  endearments  which, 
a  natural  marriage,  decency  referves  for  the 
ides  of  night. 

XXXVIII.  A  DREADFUL  Calamity  followed  in 
fhort  time  after,  by  forae  afcribed  to  chance, 
i  by  others  (a)  to  the  execrable  wickednefs  of 
-TO.  The  authority  of  hiftorians  is  on  both 
es,  and  which  preponderates  it  is  not  eafy  to- 
termine.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  of  all 
t  difaflers  that  ever  befel  the  city  of  Rome  from 

2  rage  of  fire,  this  was  the  worft,  the  moil  vio- 
It  and  deftru6tive.  The  flame  broke  out  in 
it  part  of  the  circus,  which  adjoins,  on  one 
e,  to  mount  Palatine,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
)unt  Ccclius.  It  caught  a  number  of  fhops 
Ted  with  combuftible  goods,  and,  gathering 
:ce  from  the  winds,  fpread  with  rapidity  from 
e  end  of  the  circus  to  the  other.  Neither  the 
c.k  wails  of  houfes,  nor  the  inclofure  of  tem- 
ples. 


6a. 
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^  O  O  K  pi<35^  nor  any  other   building,  could  check  tj 

, 1"^,^  rapid  progrefs  of  the  flames.     A  dreadful  confl 

A.  U.  C.  ^^'^'^io^^   followed.     The  level  parts  of  the   cr 
8j7      were  deftroyed.     The   fire  communicated  to  ti 
A^  ^-    higher  buildings,  and,  again  laying  hold  of  in:, 
rior  places,  fpread  with  a  degree  of  velocity  th 
nothing   could  refift.     The  form  of  the  ftree,- 
long  and  narrow,  with  frequent  windings,  and  t 
regular  opening,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancit! 
Rome  (/>),  contributed    to  increafe  the  mifchi . 
The  fhrieks  and  lamentations  of  women,  the  i . 
firmities  of  age,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  you  • 
and  tender,  added  mifery  to  the  dreadful  feci 
Some    endeavoured   to  provide   for   themfel\  , 
others  to  fave  their  friends,  in  One  part  draggi 
along  the  lame  and  impotent,   in  another  waiti  ■ 
to  receive   the  tardy,  or  expeding  relief  the 
felves  ;   they  hurried,  they    lingered,    they   t 
flrucled  one  another ;  they  looked  behind,  a 
the  fire    broke  out  in  front  j   they  efcaped  fn  . 
the  flames,  and  in  their  place  of  refuge  found 
fafety  ;  the  fire  raged  in  every  quarter  ;  all  wt 
involved  in  one  general  conflagration. 

The  unhappy  wretches  fled  to  places    rem'Otj 
and  thought  themfelves  fecure,  but  foon  perceiv' 
the  flames  raging   round  them.     Which  way 
turn,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  feek,  no  one  cou' 
tell.     They  crowded  the  flreets  ;  they  fell  pr( 
trate ,  on  the  ground  ;  they  lay    Itretched  in  tl 
fields,    in  conflernation  and  difmay  religned 
their  fate.     Kumbers   loft  their  whole  fubftanc 
even  the  tools  and   implements  by  which  tht 
gained  their  livelihood,   and,  in  that  diftrefs,  d 
not  widi  to  furvive.     Others,  wild  with  afHidVio 
for  their   friends  and  relations  whom  they  cou 
not  fave,  embraced  a  voluntary  death,  and  periil 
ed  in  the  flames.     During  the  whole  of  this  diim 
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lene   no  man  dared  to  attempt  any  thing   that  BOOK 
light  check  the  violence  of  the  dreadful  cala-  v_z!!l«^ 
lity.     A  crew  of  incendiaries  flood  near  at  hand  a  U.  C. 
enouncing   vengeance  on  all  who  offered  to  in-     817. 
;rfere.     Some  were   fo  abandoned  as  to   heap     ^'  ^* 
lel  on  the  flames.    They  threw  in  firebrands  and       ^' 
aming  torches,  proclaiming  aloud,  that  they  had 
ithority  for  what  they  did.     Whether,   in  fad, 
ley  had  received  fuch  horrible  orders,  or,  under 
lat  device,  meant  to  plunder  with  greater  licen- 
joufnefs,  cannot  now  be  known. 

XXXIX.     During  the  whole  of  this  terrible 
!)nflagration  Nero  remained  at  Antium,  without 

thought  of  returning  to  the  city,  till  the  fire 
hproached  the  building  by  which  he  had  com- 
'  unicated  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  (a)  with  the 
iperial  palace.     All  help,  however,  was  too  late. 
I  he  palace,  the  contiguous  edifices,   and  every 
oufe  adjoining,  were  laid  in  ruins.     To  relieve 
le  unhappy  people,   wandering  in  diftrefs  with- 
'it  a  place   of  fhelter,  he  opened   the  field  of 
lars,  as  alfo  the  magnificent  buildings  raifed  by 
-grippa  (b),  and  even  his  own  imperial  gardens 
; ).     He  ordered  a  number  of  Iheds  to  be  thrown  ;■ 

'p  with  all   poffible  difpatch,   for  the  ufe  of  the  ^'■■. 

'opulace.     Houfehoid  utenfils  and  all   kinds   of 
jecefTary  implements  were  brought  from  ORia,  v- 

ad  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
rice  of  grain  was  reduced  to  three  fefterccs.  For 
jfts  like  thefe,  munificent  and  well-timed,  Nero 
light  hope  for  a  return  of  popular  favour  ;  but 
is  expeclations  were  in  vain  ;  no  man  was  touch- 
Id  with  gratitude.  A  report  preA'ailed  (<i)  that, 
''hile  tiie  city  was  in  a  blaze,  Nero  went  to  his 
Avn  theatre,  and  there,  mounting  the  ftage,  fung 
he  deftru6tion  of  Troy,  as  a  happy  alluiion  to 
he  prefeiit  misfortune. 
/oL.  11.  U  XL.  On 
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BOOK  XL.  On  the  fixth  day  the  fire  was  lubdaedj 
^^  ^  tne  foot  of  mount  Efquiline.  This  was  effe6le( 
bydeai  jlifhlng  a  number  of  builduigs,  and  there 
by  leaving  a  void  fpace,  where  for  want  of  mate 
rials  the  tiame  expired.  The  minds  of  men  ha 
fcarce  begun  to  recover  from  their  confternatioi 
when  the  fire  broke  out  a  fecond  time  with  r 
lefs  fury  than  before.  This  happened,  howeve 
in  a  more  open  quarter,  where  fewer  lives  we 
lofl:  ;  but  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  portico 
^nd  buildings  railed  for  the  decoration  of  t\ 
city,  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  popul 
odium  was  now  more  inflamed  than  ever,  as  tl: 
fecond  alarm  began  in  the  houfe  of  Tigellini; 
formerly  the  manfion  of  vEmilius.  A  fufpicK 
prevailed,  that  to  build  a  new  city,  and  give 
his  own  name,  was  the  ambition  of  Nero.  Oft 
fourteen  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was  divide 
four  only  were  left  entire,  three  were  reduced 
afhes,  and  the  remaining  fevcn  prefented  nothi; 
better  than  a  heap  of  fhattered  houfes,  half 
ruins. 

XLI.  The  number  of  houfes,  temples,  and  i 
fulated   manfions  deftroyed  by  the  fire  cannot 
afcertained.     But  the  mod  venerable  monumei 
of  antiquity,  which  the  worfliip  of  ages  had  re 
dered  facred,  were  laid  in  ruins:  amongft  th( 
were  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  moon  by  S< 
vius  Tullius  ;  the  fane  and  the  great  altar  con 
crated  by  Evander,   the  Arcadian,  to  Hercuh. 
his  vifitor  and  his  gueft(^Ojthe  chapel  of  JupiT 
Stator  {b)y  built  by  Romulus;    the  palace 
Isuma,  and  the  temple  of  Vefla  (c),  with  the  tui' 
lar  gods  of  Rome.     With  the fe  were  c.onfunil 
the  trophies  of  fo  many  viclories,  the  inimii::! 
works  of  the  Grecian  artifls,  with  the  precu-! 
monuments  of  literature  and   ancient  genius,  I 
at   prelent    remembered    by   men  advanced  i 

yea » 
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^ears,  but  irrecoverably  loft.     Not  even  the  fplen-  BOOK 

lour,  with  which  the  new  city  rofe    out   of  the 

•uins  of  the   old,  could   compenfate  for  that  la-  ^  u  q 

nented  difaftcr.     It    did  not  efcape  obiervatiorj,      817. 

hat  the  fire  broke  out  on  the   fourteenth  before     A.  D, 

he  calends  of  July  {d),  a  day  remarkable  for  the       °'^' 

onflagration  kindled  by  the  Senones,  when  thofe 

larbarians  took  the  city  of  Rome  by  ftorm,  and 

(uriit  it  to  the  ground.     Men  of  retiedion,  who 

efined  on  every  thing  with  minute  curiolity,  cal- 

ulated  the  number  of  years,  months  and  days, 

rom  the   fouadntion  of  Rome  to  the  firing  of  it 

y  the  Gauls  ;  and  from  that  calamity  to  the  pre- 

iflt  they  found  the  interval  of  time  precifely  the 

imc. 

XLII.  .Nero  did  not  blufli  to  convert  to  his 

wn  ufe   the  public    ruins    of  his  country.     He 

uilt  a  magnificent  palace  (<?),  in  which  the  objeds 

lat  excited   admiration  were   neither  gold   nor 

recious  ftones.     Thofe   decorations,    long  fince 

itroduced  by   luxury,   were    grown   ftale,    and 

lackneyed  to  the    eye.     A  different  fpecies  of 

jiagnificence  was  now  confulted  :  expanfive  lakes 

Uid   fields  of  vafl  extent  were    intermixed  with 

:  leafing  variety  ;  woods  and  forefts  ftretched  to 

jn  immeafurable   length,    prefenting  gloom  and 

')litude  amidft    fcenes  of  op^n  fpace,  where  the 

ye  wandered  with  furprize  over   an  unbounded 

Tofpedl.     This  prodigiolis   plan  was  carried  on 

Inder    the    diredion  of    two   furveyors,    whofe 

ames  were  Severus  and  Celer.     Bold  and  origi- 

al  in  their  projects,  thefe   men  undertook   to 

ionqucr  nature,  and   to  perform  wonders  even 

eyond   the    imagination  and  the   riches  of  the 

irince.     They    promifed    to   form    a    navigable 

anal  from  the  lake  Avernus  (^)  to  tl:e  mouth  of 

he  Tiber.     The   experiment,  like  the  genius  of 

jhe  men,   was  bold  and  grand  ;  but  it.  \^  as  to  be 

■I'  U  2  Carrie*;^ 
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BOOK  carried  over  a  long  tra6l  of  barren  land,  and,  ij 

^_^_/_l^_^  ibme  places,  through  oppofing  mountains.     Th 

A.  U.  C.  country  round  was  parched  and  dry,  without  on 

817.      humid    fpot,  except   the  Pomptinian  marfh  (c] 

A-  ^-    from  which  water  could  be  expected.     A  fchem 

^+"      fo  vafl:  could  not  be  accomplifhed  without  immc 

derate  labour,  and,  if  praclicable,  the  end  was  i 

no  proportion  to  the  cxpence  and  labour.     Bi 

the  prodigious  and  almofl  impoflible  had  charrr 

for  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  Nero.     He  began  1 

hew  a  paflage  through  the  hills  that  furround  th 

lake  Avernus,    and  fome  traces  of  his  delude 

hopes  are  vifible  at  this  day. 

XLIII.  The  ground,  which,  after  making  o 
his  own  domain,  Nero  left  to  the  public,  was  11 
'laid  out  for  the  new  city  in  a  hurry  and  witho 
judgment,  as  was  the  cafe  after  the  irruption 
the   Gauls.     A  regular  plan    was  formed  ;    tl 
ftreets  were  made  wide  and  long;  the  elevation  ( 
of  the  houfes  was  defined,  with  an  open  area  befo 
the  doors,  and  porticos   (b)   to  fecurc  and  ado 
the   front.     The    cxpence  of  the  porticos  Nc 
undertook  to  defray  out  of  his  own  revenue.  I 
promifed,  befides,  as  foon  as  the  work  was  finii 
ed,  to  clear  the  ground,  and  leave  a  clear  I'pace 
every  houfe,  wdthout  any  charge  to  the  occupi( 
la  order  to  excite   a  fpirit  of  induflry  and  em 
lation,  he  held  forth  rewards  proportioned  to  t 
rank  of  each  individual,  provided  the  buildin 
were  finillied  in  a  limited  time.     The  rubbi, 
by  his  order,  was  removed  to  the  marfhes  of  Oft 
and  the  fhips  that  brought  corn  up  the  river  wx  • 
to  return  loaded  with  the  rcfufe  of  the  worki:/ 
Add  to  all  this,  the  feveral  houfes  built  on  a 
principle,  were  to  be  raifed  to  a  certain  clevaL.. 
without  beams  or  wood  works,  on  arches  of  ftoJ 
from  the  quarries  of  (r)  Aiba  or  Cnbii ;  thofe  v. 
lerials  being  impervious,  and  of  a  nature  to  r<;i 

t; 
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e  force  of  fire.     The  fpriiigs  of  water,  which  BOOK 
'id  been  before  ihat  time  intercepted  by  indivi-  ,__ 
i;ials  for  their  feparate  ufe,  were  no  longer  fuffer-  a_  u.  C. 
ilto  be  diverted  from  their  channel,  but  left  to      817. 
le  care  of  commiihoners,  that  the  public  might     A-  '^• 
1;  properly  fupplied,  and,  in  cafe  of  fire,  to  have        ■'^* 
irefervoir  at  hand  to  Hop   the  progrefs  of  the 
:ifchief. 

It  was  alfo  fettled,  that  the  houfes  fhouM  no 
Qger  be  contiguous,  with  flight  party-walls  to 
vide  them  {d)  ;  but   every  houfe  was  to  ftand 
i:;tached,  furrounded  and  infulated  by  its   owu 
;clofure.     Thefe  regulations,   it  mull  be  admit- 
id,  were   of  public  utility,   and  added  much  to 
le  embellifhment  of  the  new  city.     But  flill  the 
id  plan  of  Rome  was  ijot  without  its  advocates. 
\  was  thought  more  conducive  to  the  health  (f)  of 
je  inhabitants.     The  narrownefs  of  the  fireets 
d  the  elevation  of  the  buildings  ferved  to  ex- 
jde  the  rays  of  the  fun  \  whereas  the  more  open 
ace,  haj^ing  neither  ihade  nor  Ihelter,  left  mei^ 
:pofed  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  day. 
XLIV.    These  feveral  regulations    were,   no 
)ubt,  the  bell  that  human  wifdom  could  fuggeft, 
,  he  next  care  was  to  propitiate  the  gods.     The 
■'^biiline  books  were  confulted,  and  the   confe- 
rence was  that   fupplications  v/ere    decreed  to 
jlcan,  to  Ceres,   and    Proferpine.     A  band  of 
;atrons  offered   their   prayers  and  facrifices  to 
,ino,  firft  in  the  capitol,  and  next  on  the  nearefl 
:argin  of  the  fea,  where  they  fupplied  themfelves 
ith  water,  to  fprinkle  the  temple  and  the  flatue 
'"  the  goddels.     A  fele6l  number  of  women,  who 
iA  hufbands  adually  living,  laid  the  deities  on 
leir  facred  beds  {a),   and  kept  midnight  vigils 
ith  the  ufual  folemnity.     But  neither  thefe  reli- 
lous  ceremonies,  nor  the  liberal  donations  of  the 
;,iuce,  could  efface  from  the  minds  of  men  the 

prevail^ 
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BOOK  prevailing  opinion,  that  Rome  was  fet  on  fire  I 
_^^  his  own  orders.  The  infamy  of  that  horrib' 
tranfaciion  ftill  adhered  to  him.  In  order, 
polTible,  to  remove  the  imputation, he  determint. 
to  transfer  the  guilt  to  others.  For  this  purpo 
he  punifhed,  with  exquifite  torture,  a  rr.cc  of  ra. 
detefted  for  their  evil  pradices  {h),  by  vulgar  a 
pellation  commonly  called  Chrifti.ins. 

The  name  w.is  derived  from  Chrift,  who,  in  I ; 
reign  of  Tiberius,  fuffered  under  Pontius  Piia^ 
the  procurator  of  Judsea.     By  that  evert  the  !o 
of  which  he   was  the  founder,  received   a  bio 
which,  for  a  time,  checked  the  growth  of  a  <u 
gcrous  fuperflition  (c)  ;  but  it  revived  foon  ;:i\ 
and  fproad   with  recruited  vigour,    not  only 
Judasa,   the  foil  that  gave  it  birth,  but  even  in  i : 
city  of  Rome,  the  common  fmk  into  which  e\  t 
thing  infamous  an<i  '.ibominable  flows  like  a  torr( : 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.     Nero  proceed 
with  his  ulual  artifice.     He  found  a  fet  of  prot 
gate  and  abandoned  wretches,  who  were  indue  I 
to  coufcfs  themfelves  guilty,  and,  on  the  evider ; 
of  fuch  men,  a  number  of  Chriftians  were  c(  ■ 
vifted,  not,  indeed,  upon  clear  evidence  of  th  r 
having  fet  the  city  on   fire,  but  rather  on  accoi : 
of  their  fuUen  hatred  of  the  whole  human  ra 
(d).     They  were  put  to  death  with  exquifite  ci 
elty,  and  to  their  fufferings  Nero  added  mockt 
and  derifion.     Some  were  covered  with  the  fki  i 
of  wild  beafts,  and   left  to  be  devoured  by  do;; 
others   were  nailed  to  the  crofs;  numbers  w(! 
burnt   alive;    and  many,  covered  over  with   • 
flammable    matter,   were  lighted    up,    when   t  ■ 
day  declined,  to   ferve    as    torches   during    i 
night  (c). 

For  the  convenience  of  feeing  this  tragic  fp<* 
tacle,  the  emperor  lent  his  own  gardens.  5 
added  the  fports  of  the  circus,  and  affifted  in  p  - 
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n,  fometimes  driving  a  curricle,  and  occafion-  BOOK 
[y  mixing  with  the  rabble  in   his   coachman's      ^^' 
•efs.  At  length  the  cruelty  of  thefe  proceedings  a.  U.  C. 
led  every  breafl  with  compaffion.     Humanity     817. 
lented  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians.     The  man-    A,  p. 
irs  of  that  people  v/ere,  no  doubt,  of  a  perni?      ^'^' 
ous  tendency,  and  their  crirnes  called  for  the 
md  of  juftice  :  but  it  v/as  evident,  that  they  fell 
facrifice,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  glut 
fe  rage  and  cruelty  of  one  man  only. 
XLV.  Meanwhile,  to  fupply  the  unbounded 
rodigality  of  the  prince,  all  Italy  was  ravaged  5 
le  provinces  were  plundered  ;  and  the  allies  of 
ome,  with  the  leveral  places  that   enjoyed  the 
tie  of  free  cities,  were  put  under  contribution  = 
he  very  gods   were  taxed.     Their  temples  in 
le  city  were  rifled  of  their  treafures,  and  heaps 
i"  mafTy   gold,   which,  through  a  feries  of  ages, 
le  virtue  of  the  Roman  people,  either  returning 
tanks  for  vi£lories,  or,   performing  their  vov/s 
ade  in    the   hour   of  diftrefs,  had  dedicated  to 
;ligious  ufes,  were  now  produced  to  anfwer  the 
emands  of  riot  and  extravagance.     In  Greece 
id   Aiia   rapacity  was  not  content  with  feizing 
le  votive  offerings  that  adorned  the  temples,  but 
ven  the   very  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  deemed 
iwful  prey.     To  carry  this  impious  robbery  into 
xecution,    Acratus    and   Secundus  Carinas  were 
int  with  a  fpecial  cornmifiion  ;  the  former,  one 
f  Nero's   freedmen,   of  a  genius  ready  for  any 
lacic  defign  ;  the  latter  a  man  of  literature,  with 
be  Greek  philofophy   fluent  in  his  mouth,    and 
ot  one  virtue   at  his  heart.     It  was  a  report  cur- 
cut  at  the  time,  that  Seneca,  wifhing  to  throw 
rem  himfelf  alt  refponfibility  for  thefe  impious 
6ls,  defired  leave  to  retire  to  fome  part  of  Italy. 
Not  being  able  to  fucceed  in  hisrequeft,  he  feigr*" 
|:^  a  nervous   diforder,  and  never  ftirred  out  of 
■  '  'his. 
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B  O  O  K  his  room.  If  credit  be  due  to  fome  writers,  a 
^^-  dole  of  poifon  \vas  prepared  for  him  by  Cleoniciw, 
one  of  his  freedmeu,  by  the  in  ligation  of  Nero. 
The  phiiofopher:,  however,  warned  by  the  lame 
fervant,  \^'hofe  courage  failed  him,  or,  perhapS; 
fhielded  from'  danger  by  his  own  wary  difpofitioii: 
efcaped  the  fnare.  He  lived  at  that  very  time  on 
the  moft  fmiple  diet :  wild  apples,  that  grew  in 
the  woods,  were  h5s  food ;  and  water  from 
the  clear  purling  flream  ierved  to  quench  h'n 
thirft. 

XLVI.  About  the  fame  time  a  body  of  gla- 
diators,   detained   in   cuftody   at   Pryenefte   {a). 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty.     The 
military  guard  was   called  out,  and  the   tumuli 
died  away.     The  incid'-nt,  notwithflanding,  re- 
vived the  memory  of  Spartacus  {h).     The  cala- 
mities,   that  followed  the   daring    enterprife  ol 
that  adventurer,  became  the  general  topic,    anc 
filled  the  minds  of  all  with  dreadful  apprehenfi- 
ons.     Such  is  the  genius  of  the  populace,  evei 
prone  to  fudden  innovation.^,  yet  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  danger.     In  a  few  days  after,  advice 
was   received,    that  the  fleet  had   fuffered   by  a 
violent  ftorm.     This   was  not  an  event  of  war 
for  there  never  was   a  period  of  fuch  profound 
tranquillity;  but  Nero  had   ordered  the  fhips- 
on  a  flated  day,  to  affemble  on  the  coaft  of  Cam- 
pania.    The  dangers  of  the  fea  never  entered 
into  his  confideration.     His  orders  were  peremp- 
tory.    The  pilots,  to  mark  their  zeal,  fet  fail  in 
tempefiuous  weather  from  the  port  of  Formia  (c). 
While   they  were   endeavouring  to   double  the 
cape  of  Mifenum,   a    fquall   of  wind   from  the 
fouth  threw  them  on  the  coafl  of  Cuma,  where  a 
number  of  the   larger  gallics,  and  almofl  all  the 
fmaiier  veflels,  were  dafhed  to  pieces. 

XLVII. 
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XLVII.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  omens  BOOK 
id  prodigies  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  ■ 

iprehenfions  of  impending  mifchief.  Such 
readful  peals  of  thunder  were  never  known. 
i  comet  appeared,  and  that  phsenomenon  was  a 
;irtain  prelude  to  fome  bloody  adi  to  be  com- 
mitted by  Nero.  Monftrous  births,  fuch  as  men 
id  beafts  with  double  heads,  were  feen  in  the 
jreets  and  public  ways ;  and  in  the  midft  of  la- 
I'ifrces,  which  required  viflims  big  with  young, 
le  like  conceptions  fell  from  the  entrails  of  ani- 
;a1s  llain  at  the  altar.  In  the  territory  of  Pla- 
j^ntia  (</)  a  calf  was  dropped  with  its  head  grow- 
[,g  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  leg.  The  con- 
Fuftion  of  the  ioothfayers  was,  that  another 
iad  was  preparing  for  the  government  of  the 
orlJ,  but  would  prove  weak,  infufficient,  and 
le  foon  detedled;  like  the  monftrous  produdi- 
'18,  which  did  net  reft  coacealed  in  the  womb. 
It  came  before  their  time,  and  lay  expofed  to 
ublic  view  near  the  high  road. 

XLVIII.  SiLius  Nkrva  and  Atticus  Veftinus  A,  U.  ( 
:\tered  on  their  confulfnip.  In  that  juncture  a  S'^- 
eep  confpiracy  was  formed,  and  carried  on  : 
ith  fuch  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  that  in  the  mo- 
lent  of  its  birth  it  was  almoft  ripe  for  executiou- 
enators,  Roman  knights,  militaiy  men,  and 
^-'en  women  gave  in' their  names  with  emulation, 
,1  incited  by  their  zeal  for  Caius  Pifo,  and  their 
eteftation  of  Nero.  Pilo  was  defcended  from 
le  houfe  of  Calpurnius,  by  his  paternal  line  re- 
ited  to  the  fir  ft  families  in  Rome.  His  virtues, 
r  his  amiable  qualities  that  refemblcd  virtues, 
lade  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  An  orator  of 
igh  diftin6lion,  he  employed  his  eloquence  in 
tie  defence  of  his  fellow  citlzelis ;  poffeired 
f  great  wealth,  he  was  generous  to  his  friends ; 

by 
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B  O  O  K  by  nature  courteous,  he  was  affable  and  polite  t 
J^y_;^^  all.  To  thefe  accomplifhments  he  united 
graceful  figure  and  an  engaging  countenance.  I 
his  moral  condud  neither  ftrid  nor  regular,  h 
led  a  life  .of  voluptuous  cafe,  fond  of  pomp  an' 
fplcndour,  and,  at  times,  free  and  luxurious  i 
his  pleafures.  His  irregularities  ferved  to  grac 
his  character.  At  a  time  when  vice  had  charm 
for  all  orders  of  men,  it  was  not  expeded,  ih 
the  Ibvereign  fhould  lead  a  life  of  aufterity  an 
felf-denial.  :- 

XLIX.  The  confpiracy  did  not  original 
from  the  ambition  of  Pifo.  Among  lb  many  bol 
and  generous  fpirits  it  is  not  eaiy  to  name  th 
perfon  who  firft  fet  the  whole  in  niotion.  Si 
brius  Flavius,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  guard: 
and  Sulpicius  Afper,  were  the  aftive  leader 
The  firmnefs  with  which  they  afterwards  mt 
their  fate  fufficiently  marks  their  charader: 
Annseus  Lucan,  the  celebrated  poet,  and  Plai 
tins  Latcranus,  conful  eled,  entered  into  th 
plot  with  ardour  and  inflamed  refentrnent.  Lu 
can  had  pcrfonal  provocations:  Nero  was  a 
enemy  to  his  rifmg  fame  :  not  being  able  to  vi 
with  that  eminent  genius,  he  ordered  him  not  t 
make  his  verfes  public,  determined  to  filenc 
what  he  vainly  flrove  to  emulate.  Lateranu 
brought  with  him  no  private  animofity  :  he  a6le( 
on  nobler  principles  ;  the  love  of  his  countr 
infpired  him,  and  he  knew  no  other  motive 
Flavius  Scevinus  and  Afranius  Qu^in<Stianus,  bot 
of  fenatorian  rank,  flood  forward  to  guide  th 
enterprife  with  a  degree  of  fpirit  little  expedc' 
from  the  tenour  of  their  lives.  Scevinus,  ad 
dided  to  his  pleafures,  paflTed  his  days  in  luxury 
iloth,  and  languor.  G^^indianus  was  decried  fo 
the  effeminacy  of  his  manners.  Nero  liad  lam 
pooned  him  in  a  copy  of  defamatory  verfes,  an( 
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lo  revenge  the  injury  Quindlianus  became  a  pa-  BOOK 

riot.  ^  ^         JijL> 

L.  The  confplrators  had  frequent  meetings,  a^  \j  q 
rhev  i:.veighed  againfi:  the  vices  of  Nero ;  they  8i8. 
Dainted  v^nh  in  glaring  colours  all  his  atrocious  A.  D. 
leeds,  by  which  the  empire  Vvas  brought  to  the  ^^• 
muk  of  ruin  ;  they  urged  the  neceflity  of  choo- 
ing  a  fucceifor  equal  to  the  tafl:  of  reftoring  a 
diftrefled  and  tottering  ftate,  and,  in  the  inter- 
i/al,  enlifted  in  their  confederacy  feveral  Roman 
knights,  namely,  Tullius  Senecio;  Cervarius 
Proculus,  Vulcatius  Ararlcus,  Julius  Tugurinus, 
Miiiatius  Gratus,  Antonius  Naialis,  and  Martias 
Feftus.  Senecio,  the  firft  in  the  lift,  had  lived  in 
[he  clofeft  intimacy  with  the  prince,  and,  being 
ftill  obliged  to  wear  the  mafl^,  he  found  the  in- 
terval big  with  anxiety,  miftrufl,  and  danger. 
Antonius  Nataiis  was  the  bofom-friend  and  confi- 
dential agent  of  Pifo :  the  reft  had  their  feparate 
views,  and  in  a  revolution  hoped  to  find  their 
pri^  ate  advantage.  There  were,  befides  Subrius 
Fiavius  and  Sulpicius  Afper  already  mentioned, 
a  number  of  military  men  ready  to  drav/  their 
fwords  in  the  caufe.  In  this  clafa  v.ere  Granius 
Siivanus  and  Statins  Proximus,  both  tribunes  of 
the  prcetorian  bands  ;  Maximus  Scaurus  and  Ve- 
netas  Paullus,  two  centurions.  But  the  main 
ftrength  and  pillar  of  the  party  was  Fenius  Ru- 
fus  {a),  commander  in  chief  of  the  Praetorian 
guardc  ;  a  man  of  principle,  and  for  the  integrity 
of  his  condu6l  efieemed  and  honoured  by  the 
people.  But  Tigeliinus  ftood  in  higher  favour 
with  the  prince,  and  by  his  cruel  devices  no  lei's 
than  b}'^  his  tafte  for  riot  and  debauchery,  fo  in- 
gratiated himfelf,  that  he  was  able  to  iupplant 
the  praetorian  prssfed,  and  by  fecret  accufations 
to  endanger  his  life.  He  reprefented  him  to 
Nero  as  the  favoured  lover  of  Agrippina  (^),  ftill 
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B  O  O  K  cherifhing   a  regard  for  her  memory,  and  lyin^ 
y__         in    wait    for    aa    opportunity    to    revenge   he] 
.^.U  C.  wrongs.  ^      ^ 
Ml 8.  Rufus  inclined  to  the  difcontented  party,  and 

-^  ^-  at  length,  declared  himfelf  willing  to  aflifl  theii 
^^"  enterprife.  Encouraged  by  this  acceffion  o: 
flrength,  the  confpirators  began  to  think  of  tht 
dccifive  blow,  and  to  deliberate  about  the  tira( 
p.nd  place.  We  are  told  that  Subrius  Flavius  re 
folved  to  take  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  the  deed 
Two  different  fchemes  occurred  to  him.  Om 
was,  while  the  prince  was  finging  on  the  flage 
to  difpatch  him  in  fight  of  the  whole  theatre.  Hi; 
fecond  projedl  was,  while  Nero  was  rambling 
abroad  in  his  midnight  frolics,  to  fet  fire  to  tht 
palace,  and,  in  the  tumult,,  to  take  him  by  fur 
prife,  unattended  by  his  guards.  The  laf 
fcemed  to  be  the  fafeft  meafure.  The  tyrant 
unicen  and  unaffifted,  would  fall  a  devoted  vic- 
tim, and  die  in  folitude.  On  the  other  hand 
the  idea  of  a  brave  exploit,  performed  in  tht 
prelence  of  applauding  numbers,  fired  the  gene- 
rous ardour  of  that  heroic  mind.  But  pruden- 
tial confidcrations  had  too  much  weight.  Ht 
wiftied  to  gain  imjiiortal  fame,  and  he  thought  oi 
his  own  perfonal  fafety;  a  tame  refledlion,  al- 
ways adverfe  to  every  great  and  noble  enter- 
pnfe. 

LI.  While  the  confpirators  lingered  in  fuf- 
penfe;  prolonging  the  awful  period  of  their  hopes 
and  fcnrs,  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Epicharis 
apprifed  of  the  plot  (by  what  means  is  flill  a  mi  I 
tery),  began  to  animate  their  drooping  fpirit 
and  to  blame  their  cold  delay.  What  made  hei 
condu6l  lingular  on  this  occafion  was,  that,  be-j 
fore  this  time,  not  one  great  or  honourable  fenti- 
inent  was  ever  known  to  have  entered  her  heart 
SeeinG:  the  bufinefs  languifh,  fhe  retired  in  dii- 
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juft.  and  went  into  Campania.     But  a  fpirit  like  BOOK 
ers  could  not  be  at  reft.     She    endeavoured  to      -^^  • 
iduce  the  officers  of  the  fleet  then  lying  at  Mi-  ^^^  i_-  ^-^ 
;num.     She  began   her  approaches  to  Voluiius      s.S, 
'roculus,  an   officer  who    had  under  his   com-    A  D. 
land   a  thoufand   marines.     He  was  one  of  the      ^'>  • 
flTaffins  employed  in  the   tragic  cataffrophe  of 
Jero's  mother.     His  reward,  he  thought,  was  in 
0  proportion   to   the   magnitude  of  the    crime, 
king   known  to  Epicharis,  or  having  then  con- 
radted  a  recent  friendfhip,   he  began  to  difclcfe 
he  fecrets  of  his  heart.     He  enumerated  his  ex- 
ilcits   in  Nero's  fervice,  and  complained  of  the 
igratitude    with   which  he    was   ill    requited ; 
vowing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fixed  refolution  to 
evenge  himfelf,  whenever  an   opportunity  of- 
ered.     The  woman,  from  this   difcourfe,  con- 
eived  hopes  of  gaining  a  profelyte,  and  by  his 
tieans  a  number  of  others.    She  fav/  that  a  revolt 
n  the  fleet   would  be  of  the  greateft  moment. 
viero  w^as  fond  of  failing  parties  on  the  coaft  of 
*lifenum    and    Puteoli,    and  would,    by   confe- 
juence,   put  himfelf  in  the    power    of  the  ma- 
iners. 

Epicharis  entered  into  clofe  conference  with 
'•^roculus;  ihe  recapitulated  the  various  adls  of 
cruelty  committed  by  Nero.  The  fathers,  fhe 
"aid,  had  no  doubt  remaining  ;  they  were  of  one 
nind  ;  all  agreed,  that  a  tyrant,  who  overturned 
'he  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  country,  ought 
.0  fail  a  facrifice  to  an  injured  people.  She  ad- 
ied,  that  Proculus  would  do  well  to  co-operate 
with  the  friends  of  liberty.  If  he  kindled  the 
fame  fpirit  in  the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  a  fure  re- 
ivard  would  wait  him.  In  the  fervour  of  her 
-zeal,  fne  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  the  names 
of  the  confpirators.     That  precaution   ferved  to 

fcree-i 
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BOOK  fcreen  her  afterwards,  when  the  marine  office 

y_^'     turned  informer,  and  betrayed  the  whole  to  Nerc 

A  U.  C.  ^^^  ^^'^^  cited  to  anlwer,  and  confronted  with  he 

8t8.      accufer;  but  the  charge,  refting  entirely  on  th 

A.  D.     evidence  of  one  man,  v/ithout  a  circumftance  t' 

^^       fupport  it,   was  eafily  eluded.     Epicharis,    not 

withftanding,  was  detained   in  cuftody.     Nero' 

fufpicions  were  not  to  be  removed.     The  accu 

fation  was  deftitute  of  proof,  but  he  was  not  th 

lefs  inclined  to  believe  the  worft. 

LII.  Th::  undaunted  firmnels  of  Epicharis  di 
not  quiet  the  apprehenlions  of  the  confpirator 
Dreading  a  difcovery,  they  determined  to  ex( 
cute  their  purpofe  without  delay.  The  plac 
they  fixed  upon  was  a  villa  belonging  to  Pifo,  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bai^,  where  the  empero 
attraded  by  the  beauties  of  that  delightful  fpo 
was  ufed  to  enjoy  the  pieafure  of  bathing,  an 
:  his  convivial  parties,  diverted  of  his  guards,  an 

■  unincumbered  by  the  parade  of  ftate.     Pifo  ol 
je6led  to  the  meafure.     "  What  would  the  wod 

■  "''  fay,  if  his  table  were  imbrued  with  blood,  an 
I  *'  the  gods  of  hofpitality  violated  by  the  murdt 
»  *'  of  a   prince,  however  detefled  for  his  atroc 

''  ous  deeds  ?  Rome  was  the  proper  theatre  fc 

:  "  fuch  a  cataftrophe.     The  fcene  fhould   be   i 

**  his  own  palace,   that  haughty  manfion   bui! 

j  *'  with   the  fpoils  of  plundered  citizens.     Th 

•  *'  blow  for  liberty   Mould   be  ftill  more    nobl 

*'  before  an  afTembly  of  the  people.     The  a6li 

*'  ons  of  men,  who  dared  nobly  for  the  public 

*'  fhould  be  fecn  by  the  public  eye." 

Such  were  the  objedlions  advanced  by  Pifo  i: 
the  prefcncc  of  the  confpirators  :  in  his  heart  h 
had  other  reafons.  He  dreaded  Lucius  Silaiiu 
[a),  knowing  his  high  defcent,  and  the  rare  ac 
complifhmcnts  which  he  had  acquired  under  th 
care  of  Caius  Caflius  (^),  who  had  trained  hir 

fret 
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om  his  youth,  and  formed  his  mind  to  every  BOOK 
ling  great  and  honourable.     A  man  thus  diflin-  ^^ 
lifhed  might  afpire   to    the   imperial   dignity.  y\.  u  C 
11  who  flood  aloof  from  the  confpiracy   would      818. 
;  ready  to  fecond  his  ambition,  and,  mofl  pro-     ^-  ^' 
ibly,  would  be  joined  by  others,  whom  the  fate      ^5' 
'  a  devoted  prince,  cut  off  by  treachery,  might 
uch  with   compaffion.     Pifo    was  fuppofed  to 
ive  another  lecret  motive :  he  knew  the  genius 
id  the  ardent  fpirit  of  Veflinus,  the  conful.     A 
an  of  his  charader  might  think  of  refloring  the 
d  republic,  or  be  for  choofing  another  empe- 
»r,  to  fhew  mankind  that  the  lovereign  power 
as  a  gift  to  be  diipofed  of  according  to  his  will 
iid  pleafure.     Veltinus,  in  fa61,  had  no  fhare  in 
le  confpiracy,  though  he  was  afterwards  charged 
;  an   accomplice,    and,   under   that   pretence, 
i  Domed  to  death  by  the  unappealable  malice  and 
,e  cruelty  of  Nero. 

LIII.  At  length  the  confpirators  fixed  their 
jiy.  They  chofe  the  time  of  the  public  games, 
hich  were  foon  to  be  performed  in  the  circus, 
:cording  to  eilablilhed  ufage,  in  honour  of  Ce- 
ps.  During  that  feftival,  the  emperor,  who 
irely  fhewed  himfelf  to  the  people,  but  re- 
lained  iequeftered  in  his  palace  or  his  gardens, 
ould  not  fail  to  attend  his  favourite  diverfions  ; 
id,  in  that  fcene  of  gaiety,  accefs  to  his  perlbn 
ould  not  be  difficult.  The  affault  was  to  be 
lade  in  the  following  manner.  Lateranus,  a 
lan  of  undaunted  relolution,  and  an  athletic 
mil,  was  to  approach  the  prince,  with  an  hum- 
,le  air  of  fupplication,  as  if  to  entreat  relief  for 
limlelf  and  family^;  and,  in  the  aft  of  falling  at 
iis  feet,  to  overthrow  him  by  fome  fudden  exer- 
jon,  and  by  his  weight  keep  him  flretched  on 
pe  ground.  In  that  condition  the  tribunes, 
le  centurions,  and  the  reft  of  the  confpirators, 
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8^9'^'^ ''is  the  opportunity  offered,  and  as  courag< 
^__;_. prompted,  were  to  fall  on,  and  facrifice  thei 
A.  U  C.  vidim  to  the  juft  relentnients  of  the  people, 
bi^^.  Seevinus  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  firf 
A.  D.  t;Q  ftrike.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had  taken  a  dag 
^^'  ger  from  the  temple  of  Health,  in  Etruria,  oi 
as  fonie  writers  will  have  it,  from  the  temple  o 
Fortune,  in  the  city  of  Fereutum.  This  inilru 
ment  he  carried  conflantly  about  him,  as  a  fa 
cred  weapon,  dedicated  to  the  caufe  of  libertj 
It  was  further  fettled,  that,  during  the  tumul 
Pifo  was  to  take  his  poft  in  the  temple  of  Cerei 
and  there  remain  till  fuch  time  as  Fenins  and  hi 
confederates  fhould  call  him  forth,  and  condu( 
him  to  the  camp.  To  conciliate  the  fai'our  c 
the  people,  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  lat 
emperor,  was  to  appear  in  the  cavalcade.  Th 
laft  circumftance,  fniee  it  is  related  by  Plinj 
mufl  reft  upon  his  authority.  If  it  came  from 
lefs  refpectable  quarter,  I  Ihould  not  think  m) 
felf  at  liberty  to  fupprefs  it ;  but  it  may  be  pre 
per  to  afk,  Is  it  probable  that  Antonia  woul 
hazard  her  reputation,  and  even  her  life,  in 
projed  fo  uncertain,  and  lb  big  with  danger 
Is  it  probable  that  Pifo,  diftinguifhed  by  h 
conjugal  affeclion,  could  agree  at  once  to  abai 
don  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  marry  anoth( 
to  gratify  his  own  wild  ambition?  But  it  may  I 
faid,  of  all  the  palfions  that  inflame  the  huma 
mind,  ambition  is  the  moft  fierce  and  arden 
of  power  to  extinguifh  every  other  fent 
ment. 

LIV.  In  a  confpiracy  like  the  prefent,  fo  wid< 
ly  diffufed  among  perfons  of  different  ages,  rani 
fex,  and  condition,  fome  of  them  poor,  and  othe 
rich,  it  may  well  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  n< 
thing  tranipired,  till  the  difcovery  burft  out 
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i once  from  the  houfe  of  Scevinus.  This  aftiveBOOK 
paitifan,  on  the  day  preceding  the  intended  exe- 
cution of  the  plot, ,  had  a  long  conference  with 
Antonius  Natalis  ;  after  which  he  returned  home, 
and,  having  I'ealed  his  will,  unfheathed  his  facred 
dagger,  already  mentioned.  Finding  it  blunted 
iby  long  difufe,  he  gave  it  to  Milichus,  his  freed- 
jinan,  to  be  well  whetted,  and  Iharpened  at  the 
Ipoint.  In  t|ie  mean  time,  he  went  to  his  meal, 
more  fumptuoufly  lerved  than  had  been  his  cuf- 
:om.  To  his  favourite  Haves  he  granted  their 
freedom,  and  among  the  reft  he  dillributed  fums 
3f  money.  He  affedted  an  air  of  gaiety;  he 
lalked  of  indifferent  things,  with  counterfeited 
:heerfulnefs  ;  but  a  cloud  hung  over  him,  and  too 
plainly  fhewed,  that  fome  grand  defign  was  la- 
bouring in  his  breaft.  He  delired  the  fame 
Milichus  to  prepare  bandages  for  the  bracing  of 
vounds,  and  applications  to  flop  the  eflufion  of 
)lood.  If  this  man  was,  before  that  time,  apprifed 
!)f  the  plot,  he  had  till  then  a6led  with  integrity; 
)ut  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
lever  trufled,  and  nov/  from  all  the  circum- 
lances  drew  his  own  conclufion. 

The  reward  of  treachery  no  fooner  prefented 
tfelf  to  the  fervile  mind  of  anenfranchiled  fiave, 
"han  he  law  wealth  and  power  inviting  him  to 
3etray  his  mafter.  The  temptation  was  bright 
md  dazzling  ;  every  principle  gave  way ;  the 
ife  of  his  patron  was  let  at  nought ;  and  for  the 
fift  of  freedom  no  fenfe  of  gratitude  remained. 
Se  advifed  with  his  wife,  and  female  advice  v/as 
:he  worft  he  could  take.  The  woman,  with  all 
:he  art  and  malice  of  her  fex,  alarmed  his  fears. 
Other  Haves,  fhe  faid,  and  other  freedmen  had  an 
eye  oa  all  that  paffed.  The  filence  of  one  could 
be  of  no  ul'e.  I'he  whole  would  be  brought  to 
Vol.  IL  X  light  i 
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BOOKllght;    and   he,    who  firfl:  made  the  difcovery, 
.would  be  entitled  to  the  reward. 

LV.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Milichus  made  th« 
beft  of  his  way  to  the  gardens  of  Servilius.  Be- 
ing refuted  admittance,  he  declared  that  he  had 
bufinefs  of  the  iirll  importance,  nothing  lefs  than 
the  difcovery  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  confpiracy. 
The  porter  condu^led  him  to  Epaphroditus,  oik 
of  Nero's  freedmcn,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
prefcnce  of  his  nip.fler.  Milichus  informed  the 
emperor  of  his  danger,  and  laid  open  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  with  all  that  he  knew 
and  all  that  he  conjectured.  He  produced  tht 
dagger,  deflincd  to  give  the  mortal  Aab,  anc 
delired  to  be  confronted  with  the  criminal. 

Scevinus  was  feized  by  the  foldiers,  and  drag 
ged  in  cuRody  to  anl'wer  the  charge.  "  Th( 
dagger,"  he  faid,  "  was  a  facrcd  relic,  left  to  hin 
"  by  his  anccilors.  He  had  prefcrved  it  witl 
"  \eneration,  and  kept  it  fafe  in  his  chamber 
"  till  the  jx^rfidy  of  a  Dave  furreptitioufly  con 
"  veyed  it  away.  As  to  his  will,  he  had  oftei 
"  changed  it,  often  figncd  and  lealed  a  new  one 
"  without  any  dif^indion  of  days.  He  had  beei 
*'  alwa^'s  generous  to  his  domeflics  ;  nor  was  i 
*'  now  for  the  firft  time  that  he  had  given  free 
*'  dom  to  fame,  and  to  others  liberal  donations 
"  If  in  the  laft  iufiance  his  bounty  exceeded  th< 
"  former  mcafure,  the  reaion  was,  that  being  re 
"  duced  in  his  circunifcances,  and  prcfied  by  hi. 
"  debts,  he  was  afraid  that  his  will  would  b< 
"  declared  void  in  favour  of  his  creditors'.  Witl 
"  regard  to  his  table,  it  was  well  known  tliat  hi 
"  fble  of  living  had  ever  been  elegant  and  evei 
"  profufe,  to  a  degree  that  drew  upon  him  th( 
*"'  cenfure  of  rigid  morallfts.  To  the  prcpara 
*'  tion  of  bandages  and  ftyptics  he  was  an  utte 
*'  Rranger.     None  \\  ere  made  by  his  order.     Th< 
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*'  whole  was  the  invention   of  a  vile  informer,  B  O  O^K 
"  who  found   himfelf  deftitute  of  proof,  and,  to     ^^' 
*'  prop  his  infamous  calumny,  dared  to  fabricate  a  tt  r 
"  a  new  charge,  at  once  the  author  and  the  wit*  ^"'gig.   " 
"  nefs  of  a  lie.'*     This  defence  was  uttered  by    A,  D. 
Scevinus  in  a  tone  of  lirmnefs,  and  the  intrepi-^      65* 
"dity  of  his  manner  gave  it  ftrength  and  credit. 
•He  pronounced  the  informer  a  notorious  profli- 
gate,   and,     by     confequence,     an     incompent 
witnefs.     This    he    urged  vrith   fuch  an    air  of 
confidence,  and  with   {o  much  energy,   that  the 
information  v/ould  have  fallen   to  the  ground,    if 
the  wife  of  Milichus  had  not   obferved,  in  the 
prefence  of  her  hufband,  that  a  long  and  fecret 
interview  had  taken  place  between   the  prifoner 
and  Natalis,  both  connedled  in  the  clofeft  friend- 
fhip  v.'ith  Caius  Pifo. 

LVL  Natalis  was  cited  to  appear.  Scevinus 
and  he  were  examined  apart,  touching  their  late 
meeting.  What  was  their  buiinefs  ?  and  what 
was  the  converiation  that  paffcd  between  them  ? 
Their  anl'vvers  did  not  agree.  Frefli  fufpicions 
arofe,  and  both  were  loaded  with  irons.  At  the 
light  of  the  rack,  their  refolution  failed.  Natalis 
was  the  firft  to  confefs  the  euilt.  He  kncv/  all 
the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy,  and  was,  bv 
confequence,  able  to  fupport  his  information.  He 
named  Caius  Pifo,  and  proceeded  next  to  Seneca. 
He  had,  probably,  been  employed  as  a  meflenger, 
between  Seneca  and  Pilo  ;  or,  knowing  the  inve- 
terate rancour  with  which  Nero  fought  the  de- 
ftru<R:ion  of  his  tutor,  he  intended  by  that  charge, 
however  faU'e,  to  make  terms  for  hnnfelf.  Scevi- 
nus, as  fooii  as  he  heard  that  Natalis  had  m\de  a 
difcovery,  i^sN  the  inutility  of  remaining  filent. 
Thinking  the  v/hole  confpiracy  detefted,  he 
yielded  to  his  fears  ;  and,  foliovmig  the  mean 
example  of  pufillanimity:  clifcovcreu  Ins  accom- 
Z  2.  piices. 
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BOOKplIces.     Three   of  the  number,  namely,  Lucan, 
^   ^^-      Q^indiinnus,  and  Senecio,  perfifted  for  fome  time 
A.  u.  c  ^^  deny  the  whole  with  undaunted  firmnefs,  till 
8iS.     induced,  at  length,  by  a  promife  of  pardon,  they 
^-  l>.     thought   they  could  not  do  enough  to  atone  for 
^5-      their  obftinacy.     Lucan   did  not  fcruple  to  im- 
peach {a)  his  own  mother,  whofe  name  was  Acilia. 
C-^in(Stianus    gave     information   againft    Glicius 
Gallus,  his  deareft  friend ;  and  Senecio,  in  like 
manner,  betrayed  Annius  Pollio. 

lAlI.  ISerg  did  not  forget  that  Epicharis  \yas 
fi:ill  detained  in  cufiody,  on  the  evidence  of  Vo- 
lufms  Proculus.  The  weaknefs  of  a  female  frame, 
he  imagined,  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
pangs  of  the  rack.  He  therefore  ordered  her  to 
be  put  to  the  moft  exquifite  torture.  But  neither 
firipes,  nor  lire,  nor  the  brutal  rage  of  the  execu- 
tioners, who  were  determined  not  to  be  baffled 
by  a  woman,  could  fubdue  a  mind  like  hers,  firm, 
conftant,  and  undaunted  to  the  lafl.  Not  a  m  o^'d 
was  extorted  from  her.  Her  mifery  ended  for 
that  day.  On  the  next,  the  fame  cruelty  was 
prepared.  Epicharis  had  no  ftrength  left.  Her 
limbs  were  rent  and  diflocated.  The  executi- 
oners provided  a  chair  to  convey  her  to  the  place 
of  torture.  Yv'^hilc  ihey  were  canduding  her,  flie 
took  from  her  breaft  the  girdle  that  braced  her 
garment,  and,  having  faftcned  one  end  of  it  to 
the  top  of  the  chair,  made  a  noofe  for  her  neck, 
and,  throwing  hcrlelf  from  her  feat,  hung  fuf- 
pended  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body.  In 
her  mangled  condition  the  remains  of  life  were 
ibou  extinguilhed. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  magnanimous  woman. 
She  left  behind  her  a  glorious  example  of  truth 
and  conftajicy,  the  more  ftriking,  as  this  generous 
part  was  a(^ted  by  an  enfranchifed  flavc,  to  lave 
lt)c  lives  of  men,  in  no  degree  related  to  her,  and 

almofl 
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almqft  unknown.     With  heroic  fortitude  Ihe  en-  BOOK 
dured  the  worft  that  malice  could  inflidl,  at  a  time     ■^^'^' 
when   men  of   illuftrious   birth,   when   ofncers,  ^^  ^  q 
Roman  knights  and  fenators,  untried  by  the  pangs     8t8.  * 
pf  torture,  betrayed,  with   a  kind  of  emulation,    A.  D. 
their  friends,  their  relations,  and  all  that  was  dear      ^5° 
to  them.     Q^iaclianus,  Senecio,  and  even  Lucan 
continued  to  give  in  the  names  of  the  confpira- 
tors.     Every  new  dilcovery  filled  Nero  with  con- 
fternation,  though  he  had  doubled  his  guard  and 
(aken  every  precaution  to  fecure  his  perlon. 

LVIII.  Parties  of  Ibldiers  under  arms  were 
ilationed  in  every  quarter,  on  the  walls  of  Rome, 
on  the  fea  coaft,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  The  city  prefented  the  appearance  of  a 
garrifoned  town.  The  forum  and  the  open 
fquares  were  filled  with  cohorts  of  horfe  and  foot. 
The  neighbouring  villages  and  the  country  round 
were  invefted*  Even  private  houfes  were  fecured. 
The  German  foldiers,  ordered  out  on  duty,  mix- 
ed with  the  reft  of  the  army.  Being  foreigners, 
Nero  depended  on  their  fidelity.  The  confpi- 
rators  were  led  forth  in  a  long  proceffion  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  prince.  They  ftood  in  crowds  at 
his  garden  gate,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  fum- 
pioned  before  him.  In  regular  fucceffion  they 
^i^ere  ?idmitted  to  an  audience,  and  every  trifle 
was  magnified  into  a  crime.  A  fmile,  a  look,  a 
whifper,  a  cafual  meeting  at  a  convivial  party,  or 
i  public  fhow,  was  evidence  of  trealbn.  Nor 
was  it  fufficient  that  Nero  and  Tigeliinus  were 
keen  and  vehement  in  their  enquiries  :  Fenius 
Rufas  took  an  a6live  part.  Having  hitherto 
efcaped  deteftion,  he  thought  that  violence 
againft  his  accomplices  would  be  the  beft  way  to 
Ikreen  himfelf.  While  he  was  eagerly  preifmg 
them  with  quellions,  Subrius  Flavins,  the  prseto- 
rian  tribune,  by  ligns  and  tokens^,  fignified  to  him 

his 
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B  O  O  K  his  intention  to  cut  off  the  tyrant  in  the  midft  of 
^      _J^  the  examination.     He  had  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
A.  UC.  his  fword,   when  Rufus  checked  the  brave  de- 
818.     fign. 

^'  ^-  LIX.  On  the  firfi  detedion  of  the  plot,  while 
^'  Milichus  was  giving  his  evidence,  and  Scevinus 
was  ftill  wavering  and  irrel'olute,  fome  of  the 
confpirators  exhorted  Pifo  to  Ihcw  hinilelf  in  the 
camp,  or  to  mount  the  public  roftra,  in  order  to 
gain  the  affedions  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
"  Let  your  friends,"  they  laid,  "  affemble  in  a 
♦  **  body  ;  let  them  fland  forth  in  your  caufe,  and 

"  they  will  be  joined  by  numbers.  The  fame  of 
'*  an  impending  revolution  would  excite  a  gene-- 
*'  ral  fpirit;  and  fame  in  great  undertakings  has. 
"  been  often  known  to  decide  the  event.  Nero 
*'  will  be  taken  by  furprife  ;  on  his  part  no  mea-' 
"  fares  are  concerted.  In  fudden  commotions 
"  the  hraveft  are  often  firuck  with  terror ;  and 
*'  if  courage  may  be  thus  overpowered,  what  will 
*'  be  the  cafe  of  a  theatrical  emperor,  a  fcenic 
*'  performer,  a  vile  commedian,  alhfted  by  Tigel- 
*'  linus  and  his  band  of  harlots  ?  In  all  great 
"  enterprifes  the  attempt  appears  impra6licablc 
*'  to  little  minds ;  but  the  brave  and  valiant  know 
"  that  to  dare  is  to  conquer.  In  a  plot,  in  which 
*'  numbers  v. ere  embarked,  the  filcnce  of  all 
"  could  not  be  cxpc<51ed.  The  mind  Avill  waver, 
"  and  the  body  will  fhriiik  from  pain.  There  is 
*"^  no  fecret  fo  deeply  laid  but  bribery  will  diaw 
*'  it  forth,  or  cruelty  can  extort  it.  'J'he  guards 
"'  in  a  Ihort  time  might  feize  Fifo  himfclf,  and 
*'  draic  him  to  an  itjucmiuious  death.  How  much 
**  ,more  glorious  to  fall  bravely  in  the  caufe  oi 
''  liberty !  to  die  fword  in  hand,  vindicating 
*'  the  rights  of  frecborn  men,  and  roufmg  ilie 
"  army  and  the  people  to  their  own  juA  defence! 
*'  The  foldiers  may  rcfufe  to  join,  and  the  people 

"  may 
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*'  may  be  guilty  of  treachery  to  themfelvcs  ;  but,  ^  f^  O  K 
**  even  in  that  cafe,  how  noble  to  clofe  the  fcene  • 

"  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  your  anceftors,   bleft  ^^  y  q^ 
"  with  the  wifhes  of  the  prefent  age  and  the  ap-     818. 
^'  plaufe  of  all  pofterity !"  A.  D. 

Thefe  exhortations  made  no  ImprefTion  on  Pifo.  ^' 
He  retired  to  his  own  houfe,  and  there  fortified 
his  mind  againft  the  worfl:  that  could  happen.  A 
band  of  foldiers  broke  in  upon  him,  all  feleded 
Trom  the  recruits  lately  raifed,  undifciplined,  and 
new  to  the  fervice,  but  preferred  by  Nero  to  the 
•veterans,  whom  he  fufpe6led  of  difaffeftion.  Pifo 
ordered  the  veins  of  both  his  arms  to  be  opened, 
and  expired  :  his  will  was  a  dU'grace  to  his  me- 
mory. It  was  written  in  a  ftrain  of  fulfome  flat- 
tery to  the  prince.  He  was  betrayed  into  that  , 
a6t  of  meannefs  by  his  affedlion  for  his  wife,  a 
woman  deftitute  of  merit,  who  had  great  elegance 
of  form,  and  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  her. 
Her  name  was  Arria  Galla.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Domitius  Silius,  and  from  him  feduced  by 
Pifo.  The  paflive  fpirit  of  the  injured  hulband 
and  the  wanton  chara6ler  of  the  wife  confpired  to 
fix  an  indelible  ftain  on  the  name  of  Pifo. 

LX.  Plautius  Lateranus,  conful  ele61,  was 
the  next  viftim.  lie  was  feized,  and  dragged  to 
inftant  death  ;  no  time  allowed  to  take  the  laft 
farewell  of  his  children,  nor  even  the  ufu^l 
liberty  of  choofing  his  own  mode  of  dying.  He 
v/as  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution  ulaaily 
allotted  to  fiaves,  and  there  difpatchcd  by  the 
hand  of  Statius,  a  military  tribune.  He  met  h's 
fate  v/ith  a  noble  and  determined  filence,  not  lb 
much  as  condefcending  to  tax  the  executioner 
with  his  fhare  in  the  confpiracy. 

The  next  exploit  of  Nero  was  the  death  of 
Seneca.  Againft  that  eminent  man  no  proof  of 
guilt  appeared ;  but  the  emperor  thirfted  for  his 

blood. 
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BOOK  blocd,  and  what  poifon  had  not  accomplifhed  he 
,^J^\^_^  was  determined  to  fiiiilh  by  the  fword.  Natalis 
A.  U.  C.  ^vas  the  only  perfon  who  had  mentioned  his  name. 
8i8.  The  chief  head  of  his  accufation  was,  "  That  he 
^-  ^-  "  himfelf  had  been  fenton  a  vifit  to  Seneca,  then 
5"  *'  confined  by  iUnefs,  with  inftrudions  to  men- 
'■  tiou  to  him,  that  Pifo  often  called  at  his  houfe, 
"  but  never  could  gain  admittance,  though  it  was 
"  the  intereft  of  both  to  iiv€  on  terms  of  mutual 
*'  friendfhip."  To  this  Seneca  made  auiwer, 
"  That  private  interviews  could  be  of  no  I'ervice 
"  to  either ;  but  flill  his  happinefs  was  grafted  on 
**  the  fafety  of  Pifo."  Granius  Silvanus,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  pra:torian  guards,  was  difpatched 
to  Seneca,  with  diredious  to  let  him  know  what 
was  allcdged  againfl  him,  and  to  enquire,  whether 
he  admitted  the  converfation  flated  by  K'ataiis; 
Avith  the  anfwers  given  by  himlelf.  Seneca,  by 
clehgn  or  accident,  was  that  very  day  on  his  return , 
from  Campania.  He  flopt  at  a  villa  of  his  own  i 
(^)  about  four  miles  from  Rome.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  day  the  tribune  arrived,  and  befet 
the  houfe  with  a  band  of  foldiers.  Seneca  \\'as  at 
fuppcrwith  his  wife  Pompcia  Paulina,  and  two  of 
his  friends,  when  Silvanus  entered  the  room,  a':! 
reported  the  orders  of  the  emperor. 

LXI.  Seneca  did  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge 
that  Natalis  had  been  at   his  houfe,  with   a  com- 
plaint that  Pilb's  vilits  were   not  received.     His 
apology,  he  laid,  imported  no  more  than  want  of, 
health,  the  love  of  eafe,   and  the  neceflity  of  at- , 
tending  to  a  v>'eak  and  crazy  conftitution.    "  That , 
*'  he   fhould  prefer  the  intereft  of  a  private  citi- 
*'  zen  to   his  own  fafety,    was  too  abfurd  to  be 
*'  believed.     He  had  no  motives   to  induce  him 
"  to  pay  fuch  a  compliment  to  any  man  :  adula- 
"  tion  was    no   part  of  his  charaAer.     This  is  a 
*'  truth  well  known  to  Nero  himfelf:  he  can  tell 

"  you 
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you  that,    on  various  occafions,  he  found  in  B  O  O  K 
Seneca  a  man,  who  I'poke  his  mind  with  free- .        ' 
dom,  and  dildained  the  arts  of  fervile  tiattery."  ^   ^  q^ 
vanus  returned  to  Rome.   He  found  the  prince     818. 
!  company  with  Poppsea  and  TigeUinus,  who,  as     A.  D. 
en  as  cruelty  was  in  agitation,  formed   the  ca-  5* 

let-council.      In  their  prefence  the  meffenger 
l>orted  his  anlwer.  Nero  afked,  "  Does  Seneca 
■prepare  to  end  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death  ?" 
He  {hewed,"  faid  the  tribune,   "  no  fymptom 
of  fear,  no  token  of  forrow,  no  dejeftedpalhon: 
his  words   and   looks  befpoke   a   mind  fereue, 
sreft  and  firm."     "  Return,"  faid  Nero,  "  and 
leil  him,   he  mufl:  relolve  to  die."     Silvanus, 
i:ording    to   the    account  of    Fabius  Rufticus, 
:3fe  to  go  back  by  a  different   road.     He  went 
[ough  a  private  way  to  Fenius  Rufus,  to  advife 
I  h  that  officer,  whether   he  fhould  execute   the 
I  peror's  orders.     Rufus  told  him  that  he  muft 
uy.     Such  was  the   degenerate    fpirit   of  the 
lies.     A  general  panic  took  poffeflion  of  every 
]  nd.     This  very  Silvanus  was  one  of  the  con- 
Irators,  and  yet  was  bafe  enough  to  be   an  in- 
1  anient  of  the  cruelty  which  he  had  combined 
[  revenge.     He  had,  however,  the  decency  to 
;  Did  the  fhock  of  feeing  Seneca,  and  of  deliver- 
:^  in  perfon  the   fatal  meiTage.     He  fent  a  cen- 
irion  to  perform  that  office  for  him. 
LXn.  Seneca  heard  the   meffage   with  calm 
impofure.     He   called    for  his  will,    and  being 
tprived  of  that  right  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  the 
•  Qturion,  he  turned  to  his  friends,    and  "  You 
"  fee,"  he  faid,   -'  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
'  quite  your  fer vices  with  the  laft  marks  of  my 
'  efteem.     One   thing,    however,    ftlll    remains. 
'  I  leave  you  the   example  of  my  life,  the  beft 
'  and  moft  precious   legacy  now  in  my  power, 
'  Cherifh  it  in  your  memory,  and  you  will  gain 

*'  at 
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noo  K"  at  once  tlie   applaufe  due  to  virtue,  and  t» 

"^^''     "  fame  of  a   finccre  and   generous  friendfhi]" 

^  ^P^  All  who  were    prcfent  melted   into   tears.     J* 

818.     endeavoured  to  afl'uage  their  forrows  ;  he  ofleii 

A.  D.     h's  advice  with  mild  perfuafion  ;  he  ufed  the  tcs 

*^5-      of  authority.     "  Where,"   he   faid,    "    are    e 

*'  precepts  of  philofophy,  and  where  the  wof 

"  of  wiidom,  which  for  years  have  taught  us) 

"  meet  the  calamities  of  life  with  firmnefs  ana 

"  well  prepared   fpirit  ?      Was  the    cruelty  f 

"  Nero  unknown  to  any  of  us?     He  murde  i 

"  his  mother ;  he   deftroyed   his  brother ;   a  , 

"  after  thole  deeds  of  horror,  what   remains  a 

"  fill  the  meafure   of  his  guilt  but  the  death  f 

'^  his  guardian  and  his  tutor  ?" 

LXllI.  Having  delivered  himfelf  in  the 
pathetic  terms,  he  directed  his  attention  to  s 
wife.  He  clafped  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  t  t 
fond  embrace  yielded  for  a  while  to  the  tenc  - 
nefs  of  his  nature.  Recovering  his  refolution,  e 
entreated  her  to  appeafe  her  grief,  and  bear  a 
mind  that  his  life  Vv^as  fpent  in  a  conflant  courlc  i 
honour  and  of  virtue.  That  confideration  wo  d 
ferve  to  heal  affliAion,  and  fweetenall  her  forro  $1 
Paulina  was  ftill  inconfolable.  She  was  detern  it 
cd  to  die  with  her  hulband  ;  fhe  invoked  the  d 
of  the  executioners,  and  begged  to  end  :r 
wretched  b^ing.  Seneca  faw  that  fhe  was  iif 
mated  by  the  love  of  glory,  and  that  generis 
principle  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  reftraii  !• 
The  idea  of  leaving  a  beloved  objed  expoL^  0 
the  infjlts  of.  the  world,  and  the  malice  O'  ' 
enemies,  pierced  hiin  to  the  quick.  " 
been  niy  care,"  he  laid,  '■  to  inftrud  y 
"  thatbeft  philofophy,  the  art  of  mitigatii;^ 
"  ills  of  I'fe ;  but  you  prefer  an  honoufu  e 
'*  death.  I  will  not  envy  you  the  vaft  rencn 
"  that  Fiiuf^  attend  your  fall.    Since  you  will  h.'C 

'it 
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I  fo,  we  will  die  together.     We  will  leave  be-  BOOK 
I  od  us   an  example   of  equal  conllancy ;  but .  _     '_. 
le  glory  will  be  all  your  own."  ^  U.  C. 

hefe  words  were  no  fooner  uttered,  than  the     818. 
s  of  both  their  arms  were  opened.     At  Se-    A.  D. 
.'s  time  of  life   the  blood  was  flow  and  Ian-      ^^' 
..     The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impoverifh- 
diet  (a)  to  which  he  had  ufed  himfelf,  left 
in  a  feeble  condition.     He  ordered  the  vef- 
of  his  legs  and,  joints  to  be  pundlured.     Af- 
hat  operation,  he  began  to  labour  with  excru- 
ng   pains.     Left  his   fufferings  Ihould  over- 
er  the  conftancy  of  his  wife,  or  the  fight  of 
i  affli6lions  prove  too  much  for  his  own   fenfi- 
.  y,  he  perfuaded   her  to  retire  into   another 
)  11.     His  eloquence  ftlll  continued  to  flow  with 
ilual  purity.     He  called   for   his  lecretaries, 
diftated,  while   life  was  ebbing  away,  that 
well  difcourfe,  which  has  been  publifhed,  and 
k every  body's  hands.     I   will  not  injure   his 
Vvords  by  giving  the  fubftance  in  another 

(1.; 

<X.  V.  Nero  had  conceived   no  antipathy  to 

llinn.  If  fhe  periflied  with  her  huiband,  he 
an  to  dread  the  public  execration.  That  he 
ht  not  multiply  the  horrors  of  his  prefent  cru- 
,  he  fent  orders  to  exempt  Paulina  from  the 
ke  of  death.     The  flaves  and  freedmen,  by 

'  direction  of  the  foldiers,  bound  up  her  arm, 
flopped   the  effiifion  of  blood.     This,  it   is 

.,'  was  done  without  her  knowledge,  as  ilie  lay 

I  ftate  of  langour.  The  fa£t,  however,  cannot 
known  vvith  certainty.  Vulgar  malignity, 
ch  is  evex  ready  to  detra6l  from  exalted  vir- 

,  fpread  a  report,  that,  as  long  as  flie  had  rea- 
to  think  th,at  the  rage  of  Nero  was  implaca- 

,  Ihe  had  th.^  ambition  to  fhare  the  glory  of 

•  hulband's  fate •.  but  a  milder  profpeft  being 

une:jv- 
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BOOK  unexpe£iedly  prefented,  the  charms  of  life  ga'. 

^_3^'      '^^  admiflion  to  her  heart,  and   triumphed  o^r 

^  U  Q  her  conftancy.     She  lived  a  few  years  longer,  i 

SiS      fond  regret,  to  the  end  of  her  days,  revering  t» 

A-  D.    memory  of  her  hufband.     The  vveaknefs  of  \t 

^5-       whole  frame,  and  the  fickly  languor  of  her  coi* 

tenance,  plainly  fhewed  that  Ihe  had  been  r.educl 

to  the  lafl  extremity. 

Seneca   lingered  in   pain.     The  approach  fi 
death  was  flow,  and  he  wifhed  for  his  diflblutic  j 
Fatigued  with  pain,  worn  out  and  exhaufted,  i 
requelled  his  friend.  Statins  Annasus,  whofe  fie-' 
lity  and  medical  Ikill  he  had  often  experienci , 
to  admlnifter  a  draught  of  that  fwift  fpeediug  p  • 
fon  {d),  ulually  given  at  Athens  to  the  crimii)! 
adjudged   to  death.     He   fwallowed  the  poti' 
but   without,  any   immediate    efled:.     His  lini 
were  chilled :  the  vclTels  of  his  bod}^  were  clof( 
and   the   ingredients,  though    keen   and  fubt 
could  not  arreft  the  principles  of  life.  He  def;. 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath.     Being  convej 
according  to  his  delire,  he  fprinkled  his  'rla'( 
\yith  the  water,  and  "  Thus,"  he  laid,  '*  I  m  ^  • 

"    ilBATION    TO  Jupiter  THE  DELIVERER.' 

vapour  foon  overpowered  him,  and  he  bre - 
his  laft.  His  body,  without  any  funeral  \)^  , 
was  committed  to  the  flames.  He  had  ^iveii  • 
redions  for  that  purpofe  in  his  lafl  \\  ill,  ms ' 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  pow  , 
and  even  then  looked  forward  to  the  c'.ofe  of  s 
days. 

LXV.  A  REPORT  was  at  that  time  currer ' 
Rome,  that  Subrius  Fiavius  and  feveral  cei: 
ons  htld  a  private  meeting,  with  the  knowl' 
and  confent  of  Seneca,  and  there  refolvc 
open  a  new  and  unexpef^ed  fcene.  The  1 
for  liberty  was  to  be.  flruck  in  th':  name  of 
and  as  foon  as  the  world  was  freed  from  th' 
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y  of  Nero,  Pifo  was  to  be  the  next  vldtim,  BOOK 
rder  to  make  way  for  Seneca,  v/ho,  for  his  ' 

es,  was  to  be  railed  to  the  higheft  elevation, 
an  air  of  innocence,  and  of  a  man  uncon- 
s  of  the  plot.  The  very  words  of  Flavins 
reported  among  the  people.  He  is  fuppof- 
)  have  faid,  "  What  good  end  will  it  anfiver 
depofe  a  minstrel,  if  we  place  a  trage- 
AN  in  his  room?"  The  fa6l  was,  Nero  play- 
Q  his  guitar,  and  Piib  trod  the  ft  age  in  the 
n  of  tragedy. 

[VI.  The  part,  which  the  military  men  had 
L  in  the  confpiracy,  did  not  long  remain  a 
:.  The  double  game  played  by  Fenins  Ru- 
it  firft  a  confederate  in  the  plot,  and  then  a 
:  pronouncing  fentence  on  his  accomplices, 
iked  the  indignation  of  all.  In  the  exami- 
1  of  Scevinus  that  officer  preffed  his  inter- 
3ries  with  over-a6led  zeal,  and  by  menaces 
ivoured  to  extort  a  confeftlon.  Scevinus 
red  with  a  fmile,  "  No  man  knows  the  par- 
ilars  better  than  yourfelf.  You  now  may 
w  your  gratitude  to  fo  good  a  prince.^'  Ru- 
as  covered  with  confulion.  To  fpeak  was 
his  power,  and  to  remain  lilent  was  d3.nge- 
He  trembled,  faultered,  and  heiitated  an 
r.  His  embarraiTment  betra3'ed  his  guilt. 
•eft  of  the  confpirators,  vnth  Cervarius  Pro- 
a  Pvoman  knight,  at  their  head,  were  eager 
Dofe  againft  him.  At  length  a  ibldier  of  the 
of  Caffius,  remarkable  for  his  robuft  ftature, 
)r  that  reafon  ordered  to  attend,  laid  lioid 
ifus  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  loaded 
/ith  irons. 

^VII.  The  fame  witnefTes  gave  evidence 
^  Subrius  Flavius.  In  anfwer  to  the  charge, 
:lied  much  on  his  courfe  of  life,  and  the 
iiitude  of  manners  between  himfelf  and'liis 

acculers. 
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BOOK  accufers.  "  Was  it  probable  that  a  foldier,  h 
ed  to  the  profefiion  of  arms,  would  aflba 
with  an  effeminate  fet  of  men,  ftrangers  to  a] 
"  ger  and  to  manly  cnterprife!"  Finding  hiie 
preffed  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  he  char( 
his  tone,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  avowedil 
part  he  had  a6led.  Being  afked  by  Nero,  jj 
could  induce  him  to  forget  the  folemn  obligjil 
of  his  oath?  "  Becaufe,"  he  faid,  "  I  hat, 
"  detefted  you.  There  was  a  time  when  mk 
"  dier  in  your  army  was  more  devoted  to  3' 
"  lervice,  and  that  was  as  long  as  you  dcK  \ 
"  the  efteem  of  mankind.  I  began  to  l:a:  i 
"  when  you  was  guilty  of  parricide;  whci  ,( 
"  murdered  your  mother,  and  deflroycd  o 
"  wife ;  when  you  became  a  coachman,  a  ( ii 
"  dian,  and  an  incendiary."  I  have  give  i 
very  words  of  this  intrepid  confpirator,  Ix  n 
they  were  not,  like  thole  of  Seneca,  publi  fi  1 
the  world;  and  the  rough  fentiments  of  a  Ic  1( 
in  his  own  plain,  but  vigorous  language,  e 
the  attention  of  poflerity. 

In  the  whole  difcovery    of  the    plot  iv  li 
made  fo  deep  an  impreflioii  on  the  mind  < 
Though  his  heart  never  knew  remorfe   ,. 
worft  of  crimes,  his   ear,  unaccuftomed   t  I 
voice   of  truth,  fhrunk  from  the  found  of  f( 
dom,  and  ftartled  at  reproach.     Flayius  u  t 
dered  for  execution.     Veianius  Niger,  oi 
tribunes,  led  him  to  the  next  field,  and  t 
reeled  a  trench  to  be  opened.     The  prif. 
veyed  the  fpot,  and,  finding  it  neither  w 
deep  ciiough,  turned  with  a  fmile  to  the 
and  "  This,"  he  faid,  "  (hews  no  militar. 
Niger  defired  him  to  extend  his  neck  XNiii*-' 
rage:  ''  Strike,"  faid  Flavins,  "  and  pi; 
*'  courage  equal   to   mine."     The    tribL- 
feized  with  a  tremor  in  every  joint.     Kc  1  ^^ 
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e  head  at  two  blows,  and  made  a  merit  of  it  ^  O  O  K 
th  Nero,  giving  the   name  of  cruelty  to  his      ^^' 
mt  of  firmnefs.     He  made  it  his  boaft,  that,  by  ^  \j^c. 
peating  the  ftroke,  he  made  him  die  twice.  8*8. 

LXVIII.  SuLPicius  AsPER,  the  centurion,  "AD, 
ve  the  next  example  of  magnanimity.  Being  ">' 
ced  by  Nero,  why  he  confpired  againft  his  life  ? 
:  anfwered  fhortly,  *'  I  knew  no  other  relief 
from  your  flagitious  deeds."  He  was  indantly 
It  to  death.  The  reft  of  the  centurions  under- 
mt  their  fate,  and  all  died  worthy  of  their 
aradlers.  Fenius  Rufus  had  not  equal  conftan- 
.  He  betrayed  an  abje6l  fpirit,  and  even  in 
5  will  was  weak  enough  to  bewail  his  unhappy 
e.  Nero  lived  in  hopes  of  feeing  Veftinus, 
i  conful,  charged  as  a  criminal.  He  knew  the 
arader  of  the  man;  an  intrepid  daring  fpirit, 
ibitious,  and  fufpedled  of  difaffedion.  The 
nfpirators,  however,  had  no  communication  of 
unfels  with  that  aftive  magiftrate.  Some  de- 
!  ned  him  on  account  of  former  animolities,  and 
lers,  becaufe  they  thought  him  rafli  and  impe- 
tus. Nero's  rancour  grew  out  of  a  clofe  and 
jiimate  friendfhip.  In  that  familiar  intercourfe 
'iftinus  lav/  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prince, 
d  delpifed  him  for  his  vices.  Nero  Ihrunk 
)m  a  man,  who  had  the  fpirit  to  fpeak  his  mind 
th  freedom,  and,  in  his  farcaftic  vein,  had  often 
ade  the  prince  the  fubje6t  of  his  raillery;  and 
illery,  when  feafoned  with  truth,  never  iVils  to 
r/e  a  iiiug  that  fefiers  in  the  memory.  A  re- 
nt, incident  Q"ave  an  ed?e  to  Nero's  reientment- 
sftinus  married  Stitilia  MelTalina  {^),  thouoi^ 
;  knew  that  the  prince  was  one  of  her  lovers. 
LXIX.  No  witneis  appeared  agalnft  Veflinus; 
)  crime  v/as  laid  to  his  ch-'rge,  and,  by  confe- 
jence,  no  proceeding:  could  be  had  iu  due  form 
h'v.     But  the  will  of  the  tyrant   fiill  reniain- 

ed. 
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BOOK  cd.     He  fent  Gcrelanus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  t 

^^^^-     the  head  of  a  cohort,  with  orders  fo  to  take  $ 

^   U   Q  meafures,  that  the  conful  might    not  be   ablej 

giS.    '  ftand  on  the  defenfive,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  d 

A.  D.    inveft   his   houfe,  which,  like   a   proud   citad, 

^i'      overlooked  the  forum,  and  contained  a  numens 

train  of  young  and  hardy  Haves,  in  the  nature f 

a  garrilbn.    Veflinus  had  that  very  day  difchar^  1 

all  the  functions  of  his  confular  office.     He  ^s 

at  table  with  his  friends,  free  from  apprehenfi , 

or,  it  may  be,  affeding  an  air  of  gaiety,  when  e 

foldiers  entered,  and  informed  him  that  the    - 

bune  had  important  bufmefs  with  him.     He  r? 

and  left  the  room.     The  fcene  of  death  was  - 

flantly   laid.     He  was  fhut  up  in  a  chamber  a 

phylician  attended;  his  veins  were  opened;  e 

was  conducted  to  a  warm  bath,  and,  being    t 

into  the  water,  expired  without  a  complaint,  ;1 

without  a  groan.     His  guefts,  in  the  mean  tii!, 

remained  in  the  banqueting  room,  imprifoned  f 

the  guards.     It  was  late  at  night  before  they  w  c 

releafed.     Nero  heard  the  account  with  pleafi :. 

He  faw,  in  the  fport  of  his  imagination,  a  fei  f 

men  aflembled  at  a  convivial  party,  and  ca  v 

moment  expedting  their  final  doom.     He  laugl  i 

at  their  diftrcfs,  and  faidfacetioufly,  "  They  h  e 

"  paid  for  their  confular  fupper." 

LXX.  TucAN,  the  famous  poet,  wasthen.1 
facrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  Nero.  His  bled 
flowed  freely  from  him,  and  being  foon  well  n  h 
exhaufted,  he  perceived  that  the  vital  heat  Id 
left  the  extremities  of  his  limbs.  His  hands  ;  d 
feet  were  chilled,  but,  the  warmth  retiring  to  s 
heart,  he  flill  retained  his  fenfes  and  the  vig'  r 
of  his  mind.  The  lines  in  his  poem,  which  - 
fcribe  a  foldier  dying  in  the  fame  conditio]- 
occurred  to  his  memory.  He  repeated  the  i  - 
fage,  and  expired.     His  own  verfes  were  the  -i 

wo « 
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words  he  uttered-      Senecio,  Q^indlianus,  and  BOOK: 

SceviiiuSj  fufFered  in  a   fhort  time  after.     The  _^' , 

diflblute  lo%,efs  of  their  lives  did  not  difgrace  a.  U.  C. 
them  in  their  end.   They  met  their  fate  with  refo-      818. 
lutioii.     The  reft  of  the  confpirators  were  led  to    '^'  ^^ 
execution.    In  their  deaths  there  was  nothing  that        5- 
merits  particular  notice. 

LXXI.  While  the  city  prefented  a  fcene  of 
blood,  and  funerals  darkened  all  the  ftreets,  the 
altars  of  the  cap:tol  fmoaked  with  victims  flaugh- 
tered  on  the  occalion.  One  had  loft  a  fon;  ano- 
ther was  deprived  of  his  brother,  his  friend,  or 
his  near  relation;  and  yet,  ftiiling  every  fenti- 
ment  of  the  heart,  all  concurred  in  offering 
thanks  to  the  gods ;  they  adorned  the  prince's 
houfe  with  laurel  (<«);  they  fell  at  the  tyrant's 
feet;  they  clafped  his  knees,  and  printed  kifTes 
on  his  hand.  Nero  received  this  vile  adulation 
as  the  token  of  real  joy.  In  order  to  make  fure 
of  the  people,  he  ftiewed  his  clemency  to  Anto- 
nius  Natalisand  Cervarius  Proculus,  whole  merit 
conlifted  altogether  in  their  treachery  to  their 
friends.  To  Milichus  he  granted  a  rich  and  am- 
ple recompenfe,  and  m.oreover  added  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  a  Greek  name,  importing  the 
CONSERVATOR.  Grauius  Silvanus,  one  of  the 
tribunes  engaged  in  the  conlpiracv,  received  a 
free  pardon;  but,  difdaining  to  enjoy  it,  he  died 
by  his  own  hand.  Statius  Proximus  had  the  va- 
nity to  follow  his  example.  Pompeius,  Cornelius 
Martialis,  Flavius  Nepos,  and  Statius  Domitius 
were  all  degraded  from  their  tribunitian  rank,  not 
as  men  condemned,  butfufpccted  of  dilafiedion. 
Novius  Prifcus,  Glitius  Gallus,  and  Annius  Pollio 

were  ordered   into  exile;  the  iirft  on  account  of 

his  known  intimacy  with  Seneca;  andtjie  two  iaft, 

to  difgrace  them,  though  not  confided  of  any 

[  crime.     Autonia   Flacciila,  tbjt  wife  of  Novius 

•   Vol,  II.  Y  Prifcus, 
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BOOKp/.feus,  followed  her  hufbaiid  into  baniflimcnf 

^^__  Egnatia  Maximilla,  at  that  time  pofTeffed  of  great 

A.  L.  C.  ^vea]th,  had  the  fpirit,  in  like  manner,  to  adhere 

cSiS.      to   Glitius  Gallas.     Her  fortune  uas   foon  after 

^^}^-     taken  from  her  by  the  hand  of  power.     Her  con- 

'^"       daa,  both  in  affluence  and  poverty,  did  honour 

to  her  charn(fler. 

Ruiius  Crifpinus  was  likewife  banifhed:  the 
corifpiracyfuniifhed  a  pretext,  but  his  having 
h?en  married  to  Popp^ea  was  the  crime  that 
brought  on  his  ruin,  Vcrginins  {b)  and  Mufo- 
nius  Rufus  {c)  owed  their  banifhment  to  the  cele- 
brity of  their  names  :  the  former  trained  the  Ro- 
man youth  to  eloquence,  and  the  latter  formed 
their  minds  by  his  leftures  on  wifdom  and  philo- 
fophy.  At  one  fweep,  Cluvidienus  Quietus,  Ju- 
lius Agrippa,  Blitius  Catulinus,  Petronius  Prilcus, 
and  Julius  Altinus,  like  a  colony  of  criminals, 
Vvcre  lent  to  iflands  in  tlic  yEgean  fea.  Cadicia, 
the  wife  of  Scevinus,  and  C:^fonius  Maxinms 
uerc  ordered  out  of  Italy,  without  being  heard 
in  their  defence.  The  fentence  of  condemnation 
W^1S  the  l^rfl  notice  of  any  crime  alleged  againft 
tbem.  Acilia,  the  n-.other  of  Lucan,  was  neither 
pardoned,  nor  condemned.  She  was  fuffered  ta 
live  in  filcnt  obfcurity. 

J.XXH.  Having  performed  thcfe  dreadful 
exploits,  Nero  called  an  aflembly  of  the  Ibldicrs,^ 
and,  after  a  I'pecious  harangue,  ordered  a  Lirgefs 
of  a  thoufand  fefterces  to  be  paid  to  each  man, 
and  the  corn,  which  tliey  had  been  ufed  to  pur* 
chafe  at  tlie  mniket-price,  robe  diOributcd  as  the 
bounty  of  the  prince.  He  then  ordered  the  fc- 
n^te  to  be  convened,  with  as  much  importance  as 
if  tlie  events  of  war  and  fplendid  viciorics  occafi- 
oned  the  meeting.  He  granted  triumphal  orna- 
ments to  Petronius  Turpilianus  (<?),  of  coufuiar 
rank,  ^o  Cocceius  Nerva  {I),  prxtor  eledt,  and 

Tigel- 
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Tigeliinus,  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards*  BOOK 
The  two  lafl:  were  mentioned  by  him  in  ftrains  of  * 
the  higheft  commendation.  Not  content  with 
erefting  their  ftatues  in  the  forum,  adorned  with 
triumphal  decorations,  he  placed  them  alfo  in  the 
imperial  palace.  Nymphidius  (c)  was  honoured 
with  the  enligns  of  confular  dignity*  Of  this 
man,  who  now  occurs  for  the  firfl:  time,  fince  he 
Is  to  figure  hereafter  On  the  ftage  of  public  buii- 
nefs,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  fay  a  few 
words. 

He  was  the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  female  flave, 
diftinguifhed  by  her  beauty,  and  the  eafe  with 
v/hich  fhe  granted  her  favours  to  the  ilaves  as  weH 
as  the  freedmen  about  the  court.     Nymphidius, 
however,  pretended  to  be  of  higher  origin.     He 
called   himfelf  the  fon    of  Caligula.     His  large 
ilature,  and  the   ftern  call:  of  his   countenance,, 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  that  emperor;  and,  ia 
fa£l,  as  Caligula  was  never  delicate  in  the  choice 
of  his  miftreffes,  but  was  known  to  fhare  -the  em- 
braces of  common  harlots,  it  is  poflible  that  he 
might,  on  fome  occafion,  indulge  his  paffion  with 
the  mother  of  Nymphidius. 
■    LXXni.  The  fenate  being  afTembled,  Nero 
delivered   a   fpeech   on   the  fubjeft  of  the    late 
tranfa6lions,  and,  for  the  information  of  the  peo- 
ple, ifTued   a  proclamation,  with  a  flatement  of 
the  evidence  againft  the  confpirators,  and  their 
own   confeffiou.      The   clamours  of  the    public 
made  this  expedient  neceffarv-     While  the  exe- 
cutions were  going  on,  the  public  voice  was  loud 
I  and  violent   aga^nft  Nero,   the  infatiate    tyrant, 
I  v.'ho  was  daily  facrlficing  to   his  cruelty,  or  his 
fears,  the  lives  of  innocent  and   illuftrious  men. 
That  a  plot  was  adually  formed;  that  it  was  con- 
duced with  refolution,  and  in  the  end  was  totally 
defeated,  nO'  man,  who  made  it  his  buUnefs  to 
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BOOK  inveftigatc  the  truth,  entertained  a  doubt  at  the 
■■    ,timei  and  fi-ice  the  desth  of  NerO;,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all,  who  returned  from  banifliment, 
eftablilhed  the  fad  beyond  a  controverfy.     Nero 
Mas  received  by  the  fenate  with  the  bafeft  flattery. 
In  that  afTembly,  the  men,  who  had  the  grea'oft 
realon  to  be  overwhelmed  wkh  grief,  were  the 
mod   forward   to  offer  incenfe  to  the  emperor. 
]iinius  Gallio  (a),  the  brother  of  Seneca,  was, 
by  the  lofs  of  that  excellent  man,  fo  ftruck  with 
terror,  that  to  fave  his  ovvn  life  he  dcfcended  to 
humble  fupplications.     Salienus  Clemens  rofe  to 
oppofe  him,  as  a  parricide  and  an  enemy  to  the 
{l*tc.     He  continued  his  invedive  till  the  father* 
checked  his  violence.     It  was  not  now^,  they  faid, 
a  time  to  gratify  perfonal  animoiity,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  the  public  good;  nor  would 
it  become   any  man   to  open  again   the  wounds 
which  the  clemency  of  the  prince  had  cloied  for 
ever. 

.  LXXIV.  Or^LATioNs  and  public  thankfgivings 
were  decreed  to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to 
the  Sun,  in  whofe  temple,  fituated  in  the  forum, 
the  murder  was  to  have  been  perpetrated,  if  that 
god  had  not  difpelled  tlie  clouds  that  hung  over 
the  machinations  of  evil  minded  men,  and  brought 
their  dark  proceedings  into  open  day-light.  It 
was  further  ordered,  that  the  fports  of  the  circus, 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  fhould  be  celebrated  with 
an  additional  number  of  chariot-races;  tliat  the 
month  of  April  (.'?)  fhould  be  ftyled  after  the  name 
of  Nero;  and  that,  on  the  fpot,  where  Scevinus 
fariiifhcd  himfcif  with  a  dagger,  a  temple  fhould 
he  erected  to  the  goddess  of  safi^ty.  The 
dagger  itfelf  was  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  M'lth 
^n  infcripiion  to  the  avenging  god,  called  J t' ti- 
ter ViNDtx.  The  infcription,  at  that  time,  had 
oo  equivocal  meaning  ;  but  Ibou  after,  when  Ju- 
lius 
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Lius  ViNDEX  (/>)  excited  a  revolt  in  Gaul,  it  was  '5  O  O  K 
coiiiidered   as  an  omen    of    impending   venge-r 
ance. 

In  the  journals  of  the  fenate  I  find  an  entry 
by  which  it  appears,  that  Cerealis  Anicius,  conful 
eled,  moved  in  his  place,  th?.t  a  temple  fhould  be 
raifed,  at  the  public  expence,  to  the  deified 
Nero,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  rlfen  above  the 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  was,  therefore, 
entitled  to  religious  worfhip.  This  motion  was 
afterwards  undcrflood  to  portend  nothing  lefs 
than  the  death  of  Nero  ;  fmce  it  was  a  fettled 
rule,  that  divine  honours  fhould  never  be  paicj 
to  the  emperor,  till  he  ceafed  to  be  morlal  {c). 
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^ERO  is  amufedivlth  hopes  of  finding  great 
Jiores  of  hidden   ireafure  in   Africa.     One 
Cefellius  Baffus,   deluded  by  his  dreams^  communi- 
cated the  fecret,  and  thence  the  wild  prodigality 
of  the   prince.      IV.     The  quinquennial  games, 
Nero  contends  for  the  'vi^lory  in  fong  and  eloquence. 
He  mounts  the  public  ficige.     Vefpafian  (after- 
wards   emperor^    in   danger  from   Nero's  fpies 
Rationed  in  the  pJayhcufe,     VI.  The  death  of  Pop^ 
pci'a  j  her  funeral :  Nero  delivers  her  panegyric, 
VIL  C.  Cafjius  and  L.  Silanus  fent   into   exile, 
Lepida  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prince.     X.  Z,. 
Vet',is.  Sextia^  and  Folhitia  put  to  death.     XIJ, 
The  months  of  May  and  June  called  by  the  names 
of  Claudius  and  Germanicus.     XIII.  An    uncom- 
mon tempeft  in  Campania^  and  epidemic  diforders 
at  Rome.     XIV.  Anteius  and  0 florins   co?npelled 
to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.     XVII,  Annaus  Mela 
{the  father  of  Lucan  the  poet)  and  Cerealis  Ani- 
ciuSj  Rufius  Crifpinus,  and  Feironius^   ordered  to 
die.     XVIII.  Charader  of  Fetronius.     XIX.   His 
behaviour  in  his  laji  moments.    XX.  Sdia  banifl:)ed 
on  fufpicion   of  bei?7g  the  perfon    that  difcovered 
Nero's  fecret  vi.es.     XX!.  Nero  bent  on  the  de- 
Jiru^ion  of  Patus  Thrafea,   and  Bareas  Soranm. 
XXII.   Ccjfiitianus  accufes  Thrafca.     XXIII.  Of- 
torius  Sahinus  -undertakes  the  charge  againjl  Ba- 
reas Soranus.     Nero  fixes  the  dejtruilion  both  of 
Thrafea  and  Soranus  at  the  time  ivhen  Tiridates 
arrives  at  Rome  to  be  invefied  ivith  the  crcwn  of 
Armenicf.     Thrafea  d^aies  'with  his  friends  luhe- 

ther 
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iher  it  iceie  be  ft  for  him  to  attend  the  fen^, 
D'ferent  opinions  on  the  fubjed.  XXVII.  (,, 
Jenat^'houfe  furrcunded  with  guards.  XXVl, 
Bitter  fpeech  of  Eprius  Marcdlus  again  ft  Thni-j, 
XXX.  Sdrvi/ia,  the  daughter  of  Soraiius,  j. 
vohed  in  the  fame  danger  with  her  father.  .  r 
noble  defence.  Both  condemned^  as  alfo  Thra  u 
The  choice  of  their  death  left  to  themf elves.  I '. 
I'idius  r  rife  us  banifhed  out  of  Italy,  Mont  a  a 
charged  with  writing  a  falirical  poem  aga  i? 
Nero  ;  he  is  pardoned.^  hut  never  to  cxercife  y 
public  office.  The  three  accufers^  Eprius  Mar  * 
////,  CoJJutiar.us,  and  Oflorius  Sabinus  amply  r, 
warded.  XXXIV.  A  qu.eflor  fent  to  fee  Thn  a 
Jinifh  bis  days.  The  remarkable  behaviour  f 
Throfea^  and  his  noble  advice  to  the  quafiqr  ^ 
The  reft  of  this  book  is  loft. 

Thofe  trarfaclions  paffed^  partly  in  the  former  c  - 
fuljhip,  and  in  the  following  year, 

Ycurs  of  Rome— of  Chrift  Confuls 

8i8  65  SiliusNerva,AtticusVefirh 

Q  gg       S  Cuius  Suetonius  Paulinus.  Qi, 

<  \      Lucius  Telefnus. 
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.  T  E  R  Oj  ill  confequence  of  his  own  ere-  BOOK 
S    dulity,   became  in  a  fhort  time  after-     XVJ. 
s  the  fport  of  fortune,  and  a  fubjeft  of  pub- ' — '^ — ' 
erifion.     He  believed  the  vifionary  fchemes  '^'o  o 
'efellius  BafTus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  of  a    ^  D. 
"d  imagination,    who  relied  on  whatever  oc-      65. 
:d  to  him  in  his  dillempered  dreams.     This 

arrived  at  Rome,  and,  by  the  influence  of 
ey  well  applied,  gained  admiffion  to  the  pre- 
s  of  the  emperor.  The  fecret,  which  he 
to  communicate,  was,  that  on  his  own  eilate 
lad  found  a  cavern  of  aftonifhing  depth,  in 
;h  were  contained  immenfe  ftores  of  gold, 
wrought  into  the  form  of  coin,   but  in  rude 

Ihapelefs  ing-ots,    fuch  as  were  in  ufe  in  the 

early 
z 
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BOOK  early  ages  of  the  world.     In  one  part  of  the^i 
^_J^J_^  were  to  be  feen  vaft  mafly  heaps,  and  in 
A.  U.  C.  places  columns  of  gold  towering  to  a  prodii 
818.      height;  the  whole  an  immenfe  treafure,  ref<j 
A-  D.    in  obfcurity  to  add  to  the  fplendour  of  ^L 
^'      reign.     To  give  probability  to  his  ftory,  heir 
tended,  that  Dido,  the  Phaenician  (a),  whe  ft 
fled   from  Tyre,  and  founded  the  city  of  :a 
thage,  depofiled  her  whole  ftock  in  the 
of  the  earth,  that  fo  much  wealth  might  1.  .. 
prove  the  bane  of  a  new  colony,  nor  excit  tl 
avarice  of  the  Numidian  princes  (/>),  o*' 
felves  already  hoftile  to  her  infant  flate. 
II.  Nero  neither  weighed  the  chara6l. 
man,  nor  the  circumftances  of  fo  wild  a  r  0 
He  had  not  even  the  precaution  to  fend  co  n 
fioners  to  inform  themfelves  on  the  fpot.  1 
helped  to  fpread  the  report;  he  began  to   u 
his  riches,  and  difpatched  his  agents  to  trai  « 
the   treafure  to  Rome.     The  light  galleys  e 
equipped  with  expedition,  and  a  chofen  ba 
marines    fent   on   board.     Rome,    in   the 
time,  was  diftraded  with   hope  and   fear, 
doubt  and   expeftation.     No  other  fubjef 
talked   of.     The    common   people,    with 
ufual  facility,  believed  every  thing;  whik 
of  refleclion  argued   in  a  different   manite 
happened  that  the  quinquennial  games  (^) 
to  clofe  the  fecond  luflre  of  five  years.     D 
that  feRival,  the  expelled  treafure  was  the  fi 
on  which  the  orators  expatiated,   and  the 
exhaullcd  their   invention.     In    their   fiigl 
fancy,   the  earth  was   no    longer   content 
pouring   forth   fruit  and  grain,    and   prod 
metals  intermixed  with  veins   ef  precioit* 
the  prcfent  fecundity  fhewed  that  the  god.-« 
working  n^iracles  to   blcfs   the    reign  of  ^^ 
Thefe  were  the  bright  conceits,    which  f\^ 

difpy 
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n.yed  with  rapture,  and  eloquence   adorned  BOOK 
J  her  richeft  colouring.     While  the  paffions     ■^^'* 
];ro  flood  ready  to  receive  every  new  device,  js^  y  q^ 
till  paffed  for  truth,  and  nothing  Was  too  hy-      818. 
r)Hcal  for  the  credulity  of  the  prince.  A.  D. 

[,.  With  luch  immoderate  riches  in   view,      ^•>' 
.  onder  that  Nero  launched  out  into  greater 
J  ifion  than  ever.     Deluded  by  his  hopes,  and 
)f  a  fupply  for  years  to  come,   he  exhaufted 
•eafury  ("),  and  began  to  anticipate  his  ima- 
y  funds.     He  made  affignments  on  the  pro- 
r,  and  granted  with  generofity  what  was  not 
3  pofTeifion.     The  expedation  of  enormous 
:h  made  him  the  bubble  of  a  madman,   and 
iverifhed  the   public.     In   the    mean   time 
IS,  the  grand  projedor,  arrived  at  Carthage, 
le  prefence  of  a  number  of  foldiers,   and  a 
:  body  of  peafants  employed  as  labourers,  he 
up  his  grounds,  and  made  his  experiment 
.e  adjacent  fields,  difappointed  in  one  place, 
of  luccefs  in  another,   flill  confident,   and 
mifcarrying  ;  till  at  length,    finding  no  fab- 
meous  cave,  and  weary  of  the  fruitlefs  fearch, 
bandoned  his  chimerical  hopes,  coming  gra- 
ly  to  his  fenfes,  yet  wondering,  that,  of  all 
Ireams,   the  laft  fliould  be  the  only  one  that 
iived  him.     Covered  with  fname,  and  dread- 
the  refentment  of  tlic  emperor,  he  delivered 
felf  from  all  his  troubles  by  a  voluntary  death, 
ording  to    lome  "writers,    he   was  inftantly 
ed,  and  loaded  with  irons,  till  Nero  ordered 
.  to  be  relcafed,  but  feized  his  cffecls,  deter- 
ed  to  enjoy  the  fortunes  of  a  wild  adven- 
^r,   fince  he  could  not  obtain  the  v^ealth  of 
0. 

V.  The  time  of  contending  for  the  prizes  in 
quinquennial  games  being  near  at  hand,  the 
itCj  Vv'ith  intent  to  ward  off  from  the  emperor 

(a)  the 
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^\vi  '^  ^'^''-  '^^^'^  <J».^gi'^'Ce  of  being  a  candidate,  offereco 
vJ^^^;^  adjudge,  in  his  favour,  the  viaory  in  fong,   d 
A.  U  C.  ^\^^  crown  of  eloquence.     The  fathers  hofj, 
8iS       that  honours   freely    granted   would   fatisfy  ig' 
^'^-     prince,  and  prevent  a  ridiculous  dilplay  of  th. 
'•>•       irical  talents.     Mero  returned   for   anfwer,  lu 
he  flood  in  no  need  of  favour  or  protedlion.   e 
depended  on  himlelf  alone,  and  would  fairlv  i. 
ter  the  lifts  with  his  competitors.     The  c 
of  the  judges  was^.to  decide,   and  by  that  t 
was  willing  to  ftand  or  fall.     With  that  Ipli 
entered  the  fcene,   and  recited  a  poem  of  his  (  n 
compofition.      The    people,    with    earneO 
treaty,  prayed   that  he  would  let  them  taf' 
fupreme  delight  of  hearing  and  enjoying  all  s 
divine  accomplifhments.    buch  was  the  langu  e- 
of  the  populace.      In    compliance    with    tl  r 
wifhes,  he   mounted  the  public  ftage,  confo  .- 
ing  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  orchc!  i, 
where  no  performer  was  to  fit  down,  nor  to  v\  c 
the  fweat  from  his  face  with   any   thing  but  s 
own  garment,  and  never  to  fpit  or  clear  hi 
trils  in  fight  of  the  audience.     Having  exh 
his  fkill,  he  went  down  on  his  knee,  and  ftrct  - 
iug  forth  his  hands  with  pretended  agitation  f 
hope  and  fear,  waited  in  that  humble  poftuiv  r 
the  decifion  of  the  judges.     The  populace,    • 
cuftomed  to  applaud  the  notes  and  gefticulati  s 
of  the  common  players,  paid  their  tribute  of  - 
itiiration  to  the  prince,  vv'ith  meafured  cadcir, 
in  one  regular  chorus  of  applaufe.     You  wo  i 
have  thought  their  joy  fmcere,   and,  perhaps  t 
was  fo  in  fa6V.  the  rabble  wifhed  to  be  di\< 
at  any  rate,  and  for  the   difgrace  that  bcfci  c 
ftate  vulgar  minds  felt  no  concern. 

V.  Thinking  men  were   affeded  in  « 
dirTereut  manner.     All  who  came  from  the  i.  - 


men 
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pal  towns,  or  the  more  remote  parts  of  Italy,  BOOK 
re  fome  tindlure  of  ancient  manners  ftill  re-     •^^*- 
led  ;     and   a   confiderable  number,  befidcs,  aTTc^ 
arrived   from  the   provinces  on  public  bufi-    '8i8.  * 
,  or  their  own  private  affairs,  as  yet  flrano--     A.  D. 
0  vice,  and  undebauched  by  luxury,  behefd      ^5- 
(bene  with   heavinefs  of  heart.     A  fpedacle, 
hich  the  prince  expofed  his  frivolous  talents, 
:  them_  the  higheft   difgufl.     They  thought 
iipplaufe  difhouefl,   but  they  were  obliged  to 
;  ur  with  the  reft.     They  afted  their  part  with 
i[i,    but   aukward    zeal.      Their  unpradifed 
:  Is  were   eafily  tired;    they  were  not  able   to 
; )  time  in  the  grand  concert,    and,    exerting 
( ifelves  without  fliill,   they  difturbed  the  ge- 
i  \  harmony.     For   every  blunder  they  were 
I  :ifed  by  the  foldiers,   who  were  Rationed  at 
6  pofts,  with  orders  to  take  care,    that  the  ap- 
\[Q  fhould  be  kept  up  with  fpirit,  without  an 
t!  val  of  reft,  or  filence.     It  is  a  certain  fad, 
j  feveral    Roman  knights,    endeavouring    to 
\t  their  way  through  the  crowd,  were  crulhed 
l:ath  in  the  narrow  pafies  (a)-,  and  that  others, 
i  kept  their  feats  in  the  theatre  day  and  ni-?ht, 

I  langeroufly  ill.  The  dread  of  being  abfent 
J  luch  a  performance  was  more  alarming  than 
aworft  ficknefs  that  could  happen.  Befides 
^foldiers  ftationed  in  the  theatre  to  fuperin- 
t  the  audience,  it  is  vrell  known  that  a  num- 
:-of  fpies   lay  in   ambufli,  to  take  down  the 

II  ss  of  the  fpedators,  to  watch  tlicir  connte- 
H'es,  and  note  every  fj  mptom  of  difguft  or' 
•fjlure.  Offenders  of  mean  condition  were 
allhed  on  the  fpot.  Men  of  diftinaion  were 
'•looked  with  an  air  of  calm  negleci,  but  n^- 
rinent  was  only  fniothered  for  a  lime,  to 
'<ik  out  afterwards  with  deadly  k..nj,  V/c  ar^ 
'li  that  Vefpafian,  for  the  criuie  of  being  ready 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  fall  afleep,  was  obliGfed  to  endure  the  infultij' 
"^  language  of  one  Phcebus,  an  imperial  freednia, 
and  was  faved  from  harfher  treatment  by  thei. 
tercellion  of  men  of  rank  and  influence.  T, 
offence,  however,  was  not  entirely  forgotten; ;, 
remained  in  ftore  for  future  vengeance;  t;, 
Vefpafian  was  refcrved,  by  his  fuperior  deftiij, 
for  the  higheft  elevation. 

VI.  The  public  games  were  followed  byta 
death  of  Poppa^a  {u).  She  died  of  a  kick  on  !• 
womb,  which  Nero  gave  her  in  a  fudden  paffic , 
though  (lie  was  then  ad^'anced  in  her  pregaaih, 
Some  writers  will  have  it  that  fhe  was  carried  t 
by  a  doft;  of  polfon;  but  they  afTert  it  with  mc  • 
fpleen  than  truth.  Nero  was  defirous  of  h. 
ifTue,  and  he  loved  his  wife  with  fmcere  affccltn . 
Her  body  was  not,  according  to  the  Roman  c  • 
torn  (^),  committed  to  the  funeral  pile,  I  , 
after  the  manner  of  the  eaftern  kings,  embalii  I 
with  precious  fpices  (r),  and  depofited  in  ; 
monument  of  the  Julian  family.  The  ceremc ' 
was  performed  with  great  pomp,  and  Nero  p  - 
nounced  the  funeral  oration.  He  was  lavifli  i 
prail'e  of  her  beauty  ;  and  the  peculiar  happii  i 
of  being  the  mother  of  an  infant  {d)  enrol  1 
among  the  gods,  v/as  a  topic  on  which  he  d^  t 
with  pleafure.  By  enlarging  on  that  and  ot  r 
iiccidcnlal  circumfiances,  he  nmde  a  psnegy  > 
in  which  not  one  virtue  could  find  a  place. 

VII.  The  death  of  Poppa;a  occasioned    i 
neral  face  of  mourning,  but  no  real  grief, 
remembered  her  I^jiQ  iacontineiice,  and,  K 
felt  her  cruelly,    rejoiced  in  fecret  at  an  ^ 
ihnt  freed  the  world  from  a  woman  of  a  d.i 
character.     Nc-ro  Libonred  under  a  load   c 
proach,    and  the    public   refentment    rofc     H 
Jiio-her,  when  it  was  known  that,  by  his  ord-^, 

Call* 
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Caffius   did  not  attend  the  funeral.     That  iliuf-  BOOK 
Liious  Roman  nnderftood  the  imperial  mandate  as  __ 
the  fignal.of  his  approaching,  ruin.     In  faft,  his  a.  u.  C, 
doom  was  fixed  in  a  fhort  time  after,  and  Silanus     818. 
ivas   devoted   with  him.     The  crime  of  Callius     ^-  ^^ 
/cv)  was  the  fplendid  fortune  which  he  inherited      ^^' 
from  his  anceflors,  and  the  aufterity  of  his  man» 
;iers.     ^^fianus   offended  by  the   nobility  of  his 
biiiii,  and  his  modeft  merit.     Nero  fent  a  letter 
:b  the  fcnate,  ftating  in  flrong  terms  the  neceility 
3f  removing  them  both  from  all  civil  offices.    To 
Cailius  he  objedled,  that,  among  the  images  of 
!iis  a-ceftors  he  preferved,    with  veneration,  the 
^iciure  of  the  famous  Caius  Caiilus,  with  this  in- 
.crivvion:   the   leader  of  the  party.     That 
:ircu'a:l:ince   plainly  fhewed  the  fullen  fpirit  of 
I  ni.'iu    brooding  mifchief;  a  fierce   republican, 
,yho  meditated  another  civil  war,  and  a  revolt 
Tom  the  houfe  of  Casfar.     But   to  revive  the 
.lame  of  a  daring  fa£llous  cliief  was  not  fufficient 
for  the  purpofes  of  a  turbulent  incendiary  j    he 
A'as   charged   with  feducing   Lucius   Silanus,    a 
fouth  defcended  from  an   illuftrious  line,  bold, 
imb'tious,  enterprifmg,  and  in   the  hands  of  ill 
defio^riiuQ-  men  a  fit  tool  to  foread  the  flame  of 
rebellion. 

VIII.  Silanus  («)  was  no  lefs  an  object  of 
Nero's  hatred.  It  v/as  urged  againfi  him,  as  had 
been  formerly  done  in  the  cafe  of  his  uncle  Tor- 
quatus,  that  he  affeded  the  fiyle  of  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  had  in  his  houfehold  train  his  mock- 
trealbrers,  his  auditors  of  accounts,  and  his  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate.  Nothing  could  be  more  def- 
titute  of  all  foundation.  Silanus  faw  the  tyranny 
of  thofe  difaftrous  times,  and  from  the  fate  of 
his  uncle  received  a  IciTon  of  prudence.  Lepida 
(i),  the  wife  of  Callius,  and  aunt  of  Silanus,  was 
alfo  doomed  to  fall  a  faciifice  to  the  unrelenting 

Vol.  II.  Z  iiiiy 
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B  O  O  i;  fury  of  ilic  prince.     Informers  were  fuborned  to 
>    ,.-'_,  accufe   her  of  inccft  \\iih  her  nepheA\';  and,  to 
A.  U  C.  i'^^*^'^  t^^  eharg^e,   they  imputed   to  her  impious 
8iS.      facrifices,  magic  rites,  and  horrible  incantations. 
^-  ^-     Vulcatius  Tullinus,  and  Marcellus  Cornelius  (f), 
^'      of  lenatorian  rank,  with  Calpuniius  Fabatus,  a 
Roman   knight,  were   involved  in  the   profccii- 
tion.     They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  em- 
peror,  and,  hy  removing  the  caufe,  prevented  a 
final  fentence.     Nero  was,    at  tliat  time,  brood- 
ing over  crimes  of  the  deepeft  dve,  and  having 
nobler  game  in  view,  he  difdained  to  ftoop  to  an 
inferior  quarry.     The  three  lall  were  faved  1 
their  want  of  importance. 

IX.  Cassius  and  Silanus  M'ere  banlflied  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenafe.     The  cafe  of  Lepida  was 
referred  to  the  prince.     Caflius,  in  a  fhort  time 
after,   was  tranfportcd   to  the  iiland  of  Sardinia 
where  Nero  was  content  to  leave  him  to  old  ny 
and  the  decay  of  nature.     Silanus  was  conve}x>i 
to  Oilia,  there,  as  was  pretended,  to  embark  fv.. 
the  ille  of  Naxos.     He  never  reached  that  pl'ac 
Siriura  (^),  a  municipal  city  of  Apulia,  was  il 
laft  ftage  of  his  journey.    He  there  ilipported  1. 
with  a   temper  that  gave  cngnity  to  undefervtd 
misfortune,  till  a  centurion,   empioyed  to  cor 
mit  the   murder,     rufhed    upon    him    abrupiU, 
'rhat   officer   advifed    him   to    open    his    veins, 
"'  De.ith,"  faid  Silanur,,    "  has  been  familiar  to 
"  my  thoughts,    but  the  honour  of  prefcribinfr 
"  to  me  I  fhall  not  allow  to  a  ruHian  and  a  nc 
"  derer."     The  centurion,  feeing  that  he  h:id 
do  with  a  man,  unarmed  indeed,  but  robuil  an 
vigorous,  not  a  fymptoni  of  fear  in  his   counte- 
nance, but,  on  the  contrary,  an  eye  that  fpar! 
led  with  indignation,  gave  orders  to  his  foldic 
to  feize  their  prifoncr.     Sifanus  flood  on  the  d(  - 
fcnfive  :  v^hat  man  could  do  without  z  weapon  he 

bra\cly 
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jtavely  dared,  ftruggling,  and  dealing  Lis  blows  BOOK 
bout  him,  till  he  fell  by  the  fword  of  the  cen-  ,_2^^J^ 
jrion,  like  a  gallant  officer,  receiving  honoura-  ^  y  q^ 
lie  wounds,  and  facing  his  enemy  to  the  lail.  8i8. 

X.  Lucius  Vetus,  and  Sextia  his  mother-in-  A.  D, 
iw,  with  Pollutia  his  daughter,  died  with  equal 
Drtitude.  Nero  thouglit  thein  a  living  reproach 
3  himfelf  for  the  murder  of  Rebeilias  Plautus 
i),  the  ibn-in-law  of  Lucius  Vetus.  The  root  of 
litternefs  ranided  in  Nero's  heart,  till  Fortuna- 
js,  one  of  the  manumitted  flaves  of  Vetus,  gave 
im  an  opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
be  whole  family.  The  freedman  had  been  em- 
■loyed  by  Vetus  in  the  management  of  his  af- 
airs,  and  having  defrauded  his  mafter,  he! 
lought  it  time  to  add  treachery  to  peculation < 
nd  give  evidence  againft  his  p.uron.  In  this 
lack  delign  he  aiTociated  with  himfelf  One  Clau- 
ius  Demianus,  a  fellow  of  an  abandoned  cha- 
after,  who  had  been  charged  in  Afia,  while 
'^etus  was  proconful  of  the  prox'ince,  with  vari- 
ous crimes,  and  feut  to  Rome  in  fetters.  To 
orward  the  profecuticn,  Nero  fet  him  at  li- 
lerty. 

Vetus  heard,  witli  indignation,  that  the  evi- 
lence  of  a  freedman  was  received  againft  the  life 
if  his  patron,  and  retired  to  his  country-feat  in 
he  nei'<iibouri}ood  of  Formia:.  A  band  of  fol- 
liers  foHov;'ed  him,  and  befet  his  houfe.  Hit? 
lauG^hter  v.'as  then  with  him.  A  fenfe  cf  former 
iijuries  v/as  ftiU  f::efn  in  her  mind.  She  had 
"een  her  huiband,  Kubeilius  i'lantus,  mafTacred 
Dy  a  band  of  ruPn^qS^-'  Upon  that  occaiion  fhe 
)ppofed  her  peribn.^to  the  afiaifms  ftroke :  fne 
:lung  to  her  huiband's  bleeding;  neck,  and  pre- 
"erved  the  garment  ftained  with  his  blood.  Fi-oni 
:hat  time  nothing  could  aTuage  her  forrows  :  liid 
remained  a  widow,  a  ])rey  to- grief^  inconfolabtcj 
Z  Z  loathing 
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BOOK  loathing  all  food,  except  what  was  necefifaiy  fo 

, '     the   lupport  of  nature.     In  the   prefeat  diftrefs 

by  her  father's  advice,  fhe  let  off  for  Ivlaples 
where  Nero  then  refided.  Not  being  admittei 
to  his  pte fence,  Ihc  watched  the  palace-gates 
and,  as  loon  as  he  came  forth,  fhe  cried  aloud 
"  Hear  niy  father,  hear  an  innocent  man ;  h 
"  was  your  colleague  (i)  in  the  confulfhip  ;  ex 
''  tend  your  mercy,  nor  let  him  fall  a  facrificet 
"  the  pernicious  arts  of  a  vile  abandoned  flavc. 
She  perfified,  as  often  as  Nero  pafTed,  to  rene\ 
her  application,  fometimcs  in  tears  and  mifery  c 
heart ;  often  in  a  tone  of  vehemence,  roufed  b 
her  fufierings  above  the  -vVeaknefs  of  her  i'ay 
But  neither  tears  nor  reproaches  had  any  effcd 
on  the  cruelty  of  Nero  :  infenfible  to  both,  aii' 
heedlefs  of  the  popular  hatred,  he  remained  ot 
durate  and  implacable. 

XI.  PoLLUTiA  returned  to  her  father,  anc 
fince  not  a  ray  of  hope  was  left,  exhorted  hii 
to  meet  his  fate  with  a  becoming  fpirit.  Intelli 
gence  arrived  at  the  fame  time,  that  preparation 
for  the  trial  were  going  on  with  rapidity,  an" 
that  the  fenate  Ihewcd  a  difpofition  to  pronounc 
the  fcverefc  fentence.  Among  the  friends  o 
Caflius  fonie  Mcre  of  opinion,  that  the  hrci^  wa; 
10  fccure  part  of  his  fortune  for  his  grand-child 
len,  would  be  by  making  the  em.peror  heir  i; 
chief.  lie  rejected  that  advice  as  unworthy  o 
his  chara61er.  Having  lived  liis  days  with  a  fpi 
jit  of  indcpcndancc,  he  refolvcd  to  die  with  ho 
nour.  He  diflributed  tiie  n^oney  then  in  hi 
poffefTion  among  his  Haves,  and  ordered  them  t( 
remove  for  their  own  ufe  all  the  effeds  that  coul 
b^  carried  off,  with  an  exception  of  three  Couch 
cs,  to  ferve  as  funeral  beds  for  himlclf  and  hi 
family. 

Thc> 
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They   retired  to  die  together.     In  the  fame  BOOK 
:haniber,   and  with  the  fame  inftrument,   the  fa-  * 

her,  T.he  mother-in-law,  and  the  daughter  open- 
id  their  veins,  a  j.d,  without  any  other  covering, 
ban  fuch  as  decency  required,  were  conducted 
0  a  warm  bath ;  the  father  with  his  eyes  fixed 
1:  .a  his  daughter;  the  grandmother  gazing  on 
;be  fame  objed;  and  fhe,  in  return,  looking 
^ith  tender  aifeftion  on  both  her  parents  ;  each 
)f  them  wifhing  to  avoid  the  pain  of  feeing  the 
)therG  .:,  the  pangs  of  death,  and  praying  to  be 
•elealed./  Na-ure  pnrfued  her  own  courfe.  They 
jiedin  the  order  of  their  refpeclive  ages,  the 
fl  firfl".  After  their  deceafe,  a  profecution 
:arned  on  in  due  form  of  law,  and  all  three 

. :;  adjudged  to  capital  punifhment.     Nero  lb 

profed  the  fentence,  as  to  give  them  the  li- 

L,'     .y  of  choofing  their  mode  of  dying.     When 

the  tragedy  was  already  performed,  fuch  was  the 

farce  that  followed. 

XII.  Pub  LI  us  Gallus,  a  Roman  knight,  for 
QO  other  crime  than  his  intimacy  v/ith  Fenius 
Rufus  (a),  and  fome  conneftioa  with  Vetus, 
was  interdidled  from  fire  and  water.  The  freed- 
man  of  Vetus,  who  betrayed  his  mafter,  and  the 
accufer,  who  undertook  the  condu6l  of  the  pro- 
fecution, obtained,  to  reward  their  villany,  a 
feat  in  the  theatre  among  the  officers  who  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  tribunes.  The  month  of  April 
was  already  fiyled  by  the  name  of  Nero  {b),  and, 
in  like  manner,  May  was  changed  to  that  of 
Claudius,  and  June  to  Germanicus.  Cornelius 
Orfitus  v/as  the  author  of  this  innovation.  His 
reafon  for  the  lail  was,  becaufe  the  two  Torquati 
[c)  fufiered  in  the  month  of  June,  and  that  in- 
aufpicious  name  ought,  therefore,  to  be  abolilhed 
from  the  calendar, 

'  XIIL 
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^XVI^^     .Xni.  To  the   blood   and    horror,   that  made 
•     this  year  for  ever  memorable,  we  may  add  the 
vengeance  of  Heiven,   declared  in   ftorms  and 
tempefis,    and  epidemic    dilbrders.      A  violent 
hurricme  made  the  country  of  Campania  a  icene 
of  dclblation ;  w  hole  villages  were   overthrown  ; 
plantations  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and   the 
hopes  of  the  year  deftroyed.     The  fury  of  the 
ftorm  was  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  i 
where,  w  ithout  any  apparent  caufe  in  the  atmoi- 
phere,  a   contagious  diilcmpcr  broke  out,  and  , 
lucpt  away  a  vaft  number   of  the  inhabitants,;! 
The    houlcs  were  nllcd  with   dead  bodies,  and 
the  flrccts  with  funeral  proceflions.     Neither  lei 
nor  age  eicaped.     Slaves  and  men  of  ingenuous  j 
birdi  were  carried  off,  without  dillindion,  amidil  ' 
the  fliricks  and   lamentations  of  their  v.ives  anc 
children.     Numbers,    while  they   afhfted   theii 
expiring   friends,  or  bewailed   their   iols,   wei\ 
luddenly  feized,  and  burnt  on  the  fame  funera 
pile.     1  he  Roman  knights  and  feuators  fuffertc 
the  common   lot  of  mortality ;  but  death  deli- 
""/ercd  them  from  the  power  of  the  t)Tant,  augl, i 
for  that  reafon,  they  were  not  regretted.  I 

In  t'le  ccurfe  of  the  year  new  levies  were  made  -^ 
in  Navbon  Gaul,  and  likewife  in  Alia  and  Africa 
in  order  to  recruit  the  legions  in  lilyricum,  ai 
that  time  much  reduced  by  the  difcharge  of  lb( i 
as  by  age  or  infirmity  were  rendered    unfit   i'm 
fervice.     The  city  oi  Lyons  having  before  i/;: 
time  fuffered  a  dreadful   difaller   (ci),  Nero,  tf 
relieve   the   inhabitants,  ordered  a  remittance  n- 
forty    thoufand  feflerces,  being  the  amount 
what   that  city   granted    (h)   to  the    trealbry  oi 
Rome  in   a   period   of   dillradion    and    public' 
diflrefs. 
•^^^  XIV.  Caius  Sui:tontus  and  I,ucius  Telefmus 

y\,  l3.    eiitered  on  the  confullliip.     During  their  admi- 
66.  '  niftration. 
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aiftratlon,  Antiftias  Solianus,  formerly  banlfhei  BOOK 
(a),  as  lias  been  mentioned,  for  a  fatirical  poem 
againft  Nero,  began  to  think  of  regaining  his  li- 
berty.    He  heard  of  the  high  eilimation  in  which 
informers   were  held  at  Rome,  and  the  bias  of 
Nero's  nature  to  a6ls   of  cruelty,     A  bold  and 
reftlefs  fpirit  like  his  was  ready  for  any  proje6l, 
and  he  poffefTed   a   promptitude    of  mind   that 
quickly  favv  how  to  feize  his  opportunity.  There 
was,  at  that  time,    an  exile  in  the   lame  place., 
famous  for  his  fkill  in  the  arts  of  Chaldean  aftro- 
j  logy,  and,  -on  that  account,  intimate  m  ith  icvcr 
raj.  families.     liis  name  was  Pammenes.     Antifr 
tius  entered  into  a  league  of  friendlhip  with  him, 
!  Their  mutual  fufferings  endeared  them  to  each 
[Other.     The   aftroioger  had  frequent  confultatir 
ons,  and   mefTengers  were   every  day  crowding- 
to  his  houfe.     Antiftius  judged  that  jijch  a  con- 
■  courfe  could  not  be  without  realons  of  important 
confequence.      He   found    that   Pammenes  re- 
!  ceived~  an  annual  penfion  from  Anteiusj  a  man, 
;  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Agrippina,  ob- 
noxious to  the  emperor,  and  by  his  riciies  likely 
to  tempt  the  avarice  of  a  prince,  who  had  already 
cut  off.fome  of  the  moil  opulent  and  illuftriou^ 
men  in  Rome, 

Antilliiis  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  new 
friend.  He  intercepted  letters  from  Anteius, 
and  gained  accefs  to  other  fecret  papers,  in 
which  v/as  contained  a  calculation  of  the  nativity 
of  Antcius,  with  niany  particulars  relating  to  the 
birth  and-  future  fortune  of  Oflorius  Scapula  {ol- 
Armed  with  thefe  materials,  he  reprefentcd,  by 
k'tiors  to  Nero,  that  he  had  difco^/eries  of  the 
fiifl  importance,  involving  even  the  lufety  of  the 
prince,  and,  if  he  might  revifit  Rome  lor  a  fevj 
days,  the  whole  fliould  be  brought  to  light,  with 
all    the    machinations  of  A.nt^ius  and  Oftoriu?- 

Acapnias 
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BO  OK  Scapula,    who,     beyond    all    doubt,     were   e. 

Xvi.      gaged  in  a  trealbnable  defign,  and  had  been 
AUG  ^^'S  ^-^^^   their  own  deftm}^  and  that  of  the  ;■.; 
819.      penal  boufe.     In  conlequence  of  thefe  leiterSj 
A.  0.    light  galley  \vas  difpatched,   and  Antifuus  v 
^^'      conveyed  to  Rome.     His  arrival,   and  the  bi  1. 
nei's  on  \\4iich   he  came,  were  no  foouer  k   ow 
than  Anteiu*;  and  Oftorius  were  conlidered  as  d- 
voted  viirlinis,  infomuch  that   the   former  e«Ail 
not  find  a  friend  bold  enough  to  be  a  wituefs  : 
his  will  ((-■),  till   Tigeliinus  advifed  him  to  fett: 
his   affairs  without   lofs  of  time.     Anteius  fwci!- 
lowed  a  dofe  of  poifon  ;  but  finding  the  operative 
fiow  and  tedious,   he  opened  his  veins,  and  put. 
a  period  to  h^s  cxiftcnce. 

XV.  OsTORius,  at  this  time,  was  at  a  diftance 
from   PvOme,  amuiing  himfelf  on  his  OM^n  elTate 
near  the  confines  of  Liguria.     A  centui"  >u  was 
fent  with  orders  to  difpatch  him.     Nero  had  his 
reafons  for  defiring  this  bulinefs  to  be  do;;e  mth 
expedition.     He  knew  the  military  character  of 
Ofiorius,    and  the    high  reputation,  with  v^hich 
he    had   gained    the  civic   crown  in  Britriin  (a). 
He  dreaded  a  man  renowned  in  arms,  rv'^m.irka-   ' 
ble  for  his  bodily  vigour,    and  a  thorough  n.nflci 
of  the  art  of  war.     From  a  general  of  his  expci'- 
ence    he   lived   in  fear  of  a  fuddcn  attack,    and 
the  late  confpiracy  kept  him  in  a  conftant  alarm.  ►< 
The  centurion  obeyed   his  orders,    and  hitvlng  | 
firft  fecured   all    the  avenues  round  the  houfe,  * 
communicated  the   emperor's  orders.     Cflorius  , 
turned  againfi  himfelf  that  courage  which  had  ; 
often    made    the  enemy  fly    before    him.     He  j 
opened  his  veins,    but,  though  the  incifion  was  <, 
large,  the  blood  flowed  with  languor.    He  called  1 
a  flave  to  his  affiftance,  and  having  directed  him  1 
to  hold  a  poniard   with  a  firm  and  ficady  hand, 
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laid  hold  of  the  man's  arm,  and  applying  his  BOOK 
aat  to  the  point,  rufhed  on  certain  death.  ,    ■^^^• 

<;Va.  If  the  narrative,  "in  M'hich  I  am  engaged,  j\^u  q 
•fented  a  detail  of  foreign  wars,  and  a  regifter      819. 
men,  who  died  with  honour  in  the  fervdce  pf    A-  Q. 
ir  country,    even   in  that   cafe,   a  continued       ^^' 
n  of  difafters,  crowding  fafr  upon  one  another, 
iild   fatigue  the  writer,  and  make  the   reader 
Q,   with  dilgufl:,  from  fo  many  tragic  iffues, 
jourable  indeed,   but  dark,  melancholy,  and 
much  of  a  colour.    How  much  more  mull  the 
formity  of  the  prefent  fubjeft  be  found  irk- 
le,  and  even  repullive  !  "We  have  nothing  be- 
t  us  but  tame  fervility,  and  a  deluge  of  blood 
t  by  a  tyrant  in  tne   hour  of  peace.     The 
rt  recoils  from  the   difm^l  ftory.     But  let  it 
remembered  by  thofe,    who    may    hereafter 
:ik  thefe  events  worthy  of  their  notice,  that  I 
{charged  the  duty  of  an  hiftorian,  and  if, 
mg  the  fate  of  fo  many  eminent  citizens, 
iigned  their  lives  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
a.^^le  tears  with  indignation,  let  me  be  allow- 
to  feel  for  the   unhappy.     The  truth  is,  the 
rt:i  of  Heaven   was   bent  againft  the  Roman. 
le.     The  calamities  that  followed  '-mnot,  like 
flaughter  of  an  army,  or  the  facking  of  a  city, 
painted  forth  in  one  general  draught.     Re- 
Ued  murders  mufl  be  given  in  fucceilion;  and^ 
.the  remains  of  iliuflnous  men  are  diftinguifh- 
by  their  funeral  obfequies  from  the  mafs  of 
\i  people,  may  it  not  be  conlidered  as  a  tribute 
:!e  to  their  memory,  that,  lu  like  manner,  their 
i-aths  fhould  be  fnatched  from  oblivion,  and  that 
"lory,   in   defcribing  the  iafi  acl  of  their  lives, 
buld  give  to  each  his  diflindl  and  proper  cha- 
ttier, for  the  information  of  poflerity  ? 
XVII.  I    PROCEED  to  add  to  the  lift  of  mur- 
:red  citizens,  Annseus  Mela,  Cerealis  Anicius, 
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BOO  KRiif/js  Crifpinus,  and  Petronius.     In  the  compa 
-'^'^  ^"    of  a  few  days  they  were  all  cut  ofi',  as  it  were 

A.  U.  C  *^'^^  blow.     Mela  and   Crifpiuus  were  no  highc 
819      than  Roman  knights  ;  but  in  fame  and  dignity  i' 
A.  D.    charafler  equal  to  the  nioftdiftinguifhed  lenator' 
'^"'      Crifpinus,  at  one  time,  commanded  the  praetorir 
bands  ;  he  was  afterwards  invefied  with  the  co;* 
fular  ornaments,  but  lately  charged  as  an  accor' 
plice  in  the  confpiracy,  and  banillied  to  the  iflai' 
of  Sardinia  (a).     At   that  place  he   received  tl' 
emperor's  mandate,    and  died  by  his  own  han 
Mela  (b)  was  brother  to  Seneca  and  Gallio.     1 
abftained  through  life  from  the   purfuit  of  ci^ 
honours,  vainly    Mattering  himtelf,   that  a  fimp' 
knight   could  rife  to  the  higheft  fplendour,  a; 
tower  above  the  confular  dignity.     By  remaini: 
in   his  rank,  he  v.-as  qualified  to  ad  in  the  adn 
niftration  of  the  imperial    revenue,  and  that  ci 
ploymcnt  he  thought  the  iliortefl:  road  to  imm 
derate  riches.     He  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  t 
poet,  and  from  fuch  a  fon  {c)  derived  additio: 
luftre.     When  Lucaii  \v?-s  no  more,  Mela  ende 
voured  to  recover  the  whole  of  his  property  {d ' 
but  proceeding  with  too  much  eagernefs,  he  pr 
voked  the  enmity  of  Fabius  Romanus,  one  of  tl' 
poet's   intimate    friends.     This   man    framed 
charge  againft   the  father.     He   accufed   him 
being  engaged  with  his  fon  in  the  late  confpirac- 
and,  for  that  purpofe,  forged  fevcral  letters  in  tl' 
name  of  Lucan. 

Nero  was  eager  to  feize  his  prey  :  he  pantc 
for  his  riches,  and  with  that  view  fent  the  lettc| 
as  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Mela  ^ad  recourfe  I 
ihc  mode  of  death,  at  that  t-me  deemed  tlj 
eaiicft,  and,  for  tlh:t  realbn,  moft  in  vogue.  h\ 
opened  his  veins,  and  expired.  By  his  will  1 
bequeathed  a  large  fum  to  Tigellinus,  and  to  h' 
;bn-in-law,  CoiTuii^nus  Capito,-  hoping  by  th^' 

bt'p' 
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jqueft  to  lecure    the  remainder  for   his   family.  BOOK 
claufe,  it  has  been  faid,  was  added  to  the  will,      ^^'^'^' 
ferting  the  ianocence  of  the  decealed,   and  the  a  U  C 
.grant  injnftice  of  cutting  him  off,  while  Inch      SfQ.  * 
en   as  Rufius  Crifpinus    and  Anicius  Cerealis    A.  D. 
;re  fuffered  to  live  in  fecurity,  though  they  were      ^*'^' 
>th  envenomed    enemies  of  the    prince.     The 
lufe,  however,    was   thought  to  be   fabricated, 
:th  a  view  tojuftify  the   murder  of  Crifpinus, 
lich  was  already   perpetrated,   and   to  haften 
e  fentence  then    in    agitation    againft   Cerealis, 
10,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  difpatched  himfelf. 
s  fell  unlamented.     The   public  remembered 
at   he  formerly  difcovered    a  confpiracy  (c)  to 
iligula,  and,  for  that  reafon,  no  man  regretted 
m  in  his  end. 

■XVITI.  With  regard  to  Caius  Petronius  (a), 
s  charader,  hiscourfeof  life,  and  the  fingularity 
his  manners  feem  to  merit  particular  attention. 
2  pafTed  his  days  in  fleep,  and  his  nights  ia 
ilinefs,  or  in  joy  and  revelry.  Indolence  was 
once  his  palTion,  and  his  road  to  fame.  What 
hers  did  by  vigour  and  induftry,  he  accom- 
ifhed  by  his  love  of  plealure  and  luxurious 
fe.  Unlike  the  men  who  profcfs  to  underftand 
cial  enjoyment,  and  ruin  their  fortunes,  he  led 
life  of  expence,  without  profulion;  an  epicure, 
'X  not  a  prodigal  ;  addided  to  his  appetites,  but 
th  tafte  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegant 
'luptuary.  Gay  and  airy  in  his  converfation,  he 
larmed  by  a  certain  graceful  negligence,  the 
ore  engaging  as  it  flowed  from  the  natural 
auknefs  of  his  difpoiition.  With  ail  this  deii- 
.cy,  and  carelefs  eafe,  he  fhewed,  when  he  was 
)vemor  of  Bithynia,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  year 
'his  confjlfhip,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  loft- 
;fs  of  manners  may  well  unite  in  the  fame 
Sfibn.     With  his  love  of  fenfuality  he  poiTeffed 

talents 
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BOOK  talents  for  bulinefs.     From  his  public   flation  1 

i^^'    returned  to  his  ufual  Ratifications,   fond  of  vie 

A.  U  c  ^^  ^^    plealures     that  bordered    upon    it.     H 

819.     gaiety  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  t} 

A.  D.     prince.     Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cheriiht 

^         Q.5  the  companion  of  Nero  in  all  his  feleci  partic 

he  M'as  allowed    to  be  the   arbiter   of  triile  ai 

elegance.      Without   the    fandion  of   Petror.i 

nothing  was  exquifite,  nothing  rare  or  delic' 

Hence  the  jealoul'y  of  Tigell'nus,  who  dreadi 
a  rival,  in  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor  ;;lm( 
his  equal ;  in  the  fcience  of  luxury  his  li7peri(' 
Tigellinus  determined  to  work  his  downfall ;  ar  l, 
accordingly,   addreffed  himfclf  to  the  cruelty  I 
the  prince  ;  that  mafter-paflion,  to  which  all  otY^ 
affedions  and  every  motive  were  lure  to  give  vv« 
He  charged  Petronlus  with  having  lived  in  cl( 
intimacy  with  bcevinus  (/'),  the  confpirator ;  ai 
to  give  colour  to  that  afTertion,  he  bribed  a  fla 
to  turn  informer  againft  his  mafter.     The  reft  !■! 
the  domefllcs  were  loaded  with  irons.     Nor  w  ,l| 
Fetronius  fufiered  to  make  his  defence.  I ' 

XIX.  Neko,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  tj 
one  of  his  excurfions  into  Campania.     Petron 
had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cuma,  but  was  1 
allov/ed  to  proceed  further  than  that   place.     . 
fcorned  to  linger  in   doubt  and  fear,  and  yet  v 
not    in  a  hurry  to  leave  a  world  which  he  lovi 
He  opened  his  veins,  and  clofed  them  again,  % 
intervals   lofmg  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  thi 
binding  up  the  orifice,    as    his  own  inclinatil 
prompted.     He  converfed  during  the  whole  ti)  J 
with  his  ufual  gaiety,  never  changing  his  habitil 
manner,  nor  talking  fentences  to  fiiew  his  c('- 
tempt  of  death.     He  liftened  to  his  friends,  \\  > 
endeavoured  to    entertain    him,  not  with  gr*Ji 
difcourfes  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  or  12 
moral  wifdom  of  philolbphers,  but  with  drains  f  - 

poeU 
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Detry,  and  verfes  of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.     He  BOOK 
iftributed  prefeuts  to  I'ome   of  his  fervants,  and     -^^'* 
:dered  others  to   be  chaliifed.     He  walked  out  /^   ^^  ^j^ 
ir  his  amufement,   and  even  lay  down  to  fleep.     S19. 

1  this  lafl:  fcene  of  his  life  he  acted  with  fuch     -^^  1^- 
ilm  tranquillity,  that  his  death,  though  an  a6l  of       ^ 
iceflity,  feemed  no  more   than  the   decline  of 

iture.     In   his  will  he  fcorned  to  follow  the  ex- 

iplc  of  others,   who,   like  hinifelf,  died  under 

e    tyrant's    flroke  :     he    neither   flattered   the 

iiperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor  any  of  the  creatures 

1"  the  court ;  but   having  v/ritten,  under  the  iic- 

ious  names  of  profligate   men   and  women,  a 

Irrative  of  Nero's    debauchery,   and   his   new 

JDdes  of  vice  {^),   he  had  the  fpirit  to  lend  to 

e  emperor  that  fatirical  romance,  fealed   with 

5  own  feal,  which   he  took   care  to  break,  that, 

I  ;er  his  death,  it  might  not  be  ufed  for   the  de- 

:  udlon  of  auy  perfon  whatever. 

XX.  Nero  faw,  with  furprife,  his  clandefline 

;  ffions,  and  the  fecrets  of  his  midnight  revels, 

d  open  to  the  world.     To  whom  the  difcovery 

iS  to  be  imputed  ftiil  remained  a  doubt.  Amldft 

3  conjectures,  Silia,  who  by  her  marriage  vv'ith 

fenator  had  rifen  into  notice,    occurred  to   his 

;mory.     This  woman  had  often   procured  for 

2  libidinous  pleafures  of  the  prince,  and  lived, 
I  fides,  in  clofe  intimacy  with  Petronius.  Nero 
included  that  flie  had  betrayed  him,  and  for  that 
ijence  ordered  her  into  banifhment.  Having 
ijide  thai  facrince  to  his  own  re^jntment,  he  gave 
ijother  vidlim  to  glut  the  rage  of  Tigellinus, 
ijmely,  Numlcius  Thermus,  a  man  of  pra;torian 
ijnki  An  accufation  preferred  agaiaii  the  fav.-^ur 
:,:e,  by  a  flave  enfranchifed  by  Thermus,  was  the 
mfe  that  provoked  the  vengeance  of  Tigellinus. 
j)r  that  daring  attempt  againft  a  man  in  pov.er 
lie  infornier  fullered  on  the  rack,  and  his  patron, 
I  who 
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LOOK  xvho  had  no  concern  in  the  bufmci'V,  was  put  t 

J^^  death. 

A. U. (\       XXL  Nlro  had  not  3-ct  (:itiatcdh!S  vindidiv 
Si 9      fury.     He  had  Ipilt  the  beft  blood  in  Rome,  an 
now,  in  the  peifons  of  Pajtus  Tlirafea  and  Barer 
Soranus,   he  hoped  to  dcftroy  virtue   itfelf.     hi 
rancour  to  thofe  two  illuflrious  citizens  had  bee 
long  working-  in  his  heart.     Thrafea,  in  partici 
Isr,  was  the  devoted  obje6l,  and  various  niotivt 
coufpired  againft    him.     When  the  bufnicfs  ( 
Agrippina  {u)  was  brought  befor^the   fenate, 
will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  that  Thr 
Tea  withdrew   from   the  debate.     Afterward^, 
t^he  youthful  i'ports,  called  juvenalls,  he  fti' 
attended,  and   never  m  ith  the  alacrity  which  w 
expected.     This  cold  indifference  was  the  !-■■ 
grating  to  the  prince,  as  Thrafea,   at  Padua 
native  city,  not  only  afiifled  at  the  games  of  ii 
c  EST  us,   originally   inftituted    by    Antenor,  tl 
fugitive  from   Troy,   but  alio  performed  in  ti 
habit  of  a  tragedian.    It  was  further  remenibere 
that,  Vihen  Antifcius,  the  pra:tor,  was  in  danger 
being  capitally  condemned  for  his  verfes  levclK 
at  Nero,  Thrafea  was  the  author  of  a  milder  I' 
tence  (/?).     There  was  ftill  another  circuniflii  ' 
when  divine  honours  were  decreed  to  Poppa 
^^ilfully  abfentcd  himfelf,  nor   did  ha  afterv\ai 
attend    her    funeral.     '1  hefe   ofienccs    were  r. 
furTcred    to  fmk   into  oblivion.     The  wliolcw 
treafured  up  by  Coffjtianus    Capito  (<'),  ar 
v\ho  to  a  bad  he;>.rt  and  talents  for  every  fp. 
of  iniquitv  united  motives  of  perfonal  iW-w 
Thrafea,  which  he  nourifned  in  I'ecret,  ever  : 
the   .\iaory    obtained     over    him    in    a    c! 
cf  CMortion   coiiducTted  by    the  deputies 
Cilicia,    and  fupporled    with  all    the    credit  .1. 
tlooueuce  of  Thrafea. 

2 
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;^Xn.  The  fertile    genius   of  the  profeciitor '^  ^^ 9  ^^ 
not  at  a  lofs  for  new  allegations.     The  heads  "  , 

lis  charge  were,  "  That   Thrafea  made  it  a  a,  ^j_  C 
oint  to   avoid  renewing    the  oath  of  fidelity     819. 
fual  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (i/),   and,    ^-  ^^^ 
lOugh    a  member  of  the  quindecemviral  col- 
ige,  he  never  affifted  at  the  ceremony  of  ofTer- 
ig  vows  for  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  and  the 
refervation  of  that  melodious  voice.     A  ma- 
iftrate  formerly  of  unremitting  affiduity,  he 
)ok  a    part  in   every  debate,    fupporting    or 
ppoling  the  moll  trifling   motions;  and  now 
hat  is  his  condu6l  ?    For  three  years  together 
e  has  not  ib  much  as  entered  the  fenate  (b). 
ven  on  a  late  occalion,  when  the  buiinefs  re- 
Itlng  to  Silanus  and  Vetus  drew  the  fathers  to 
crowded  meeting,  Thrafea  was  not  at  leifure  ; 
le  affairs  of  his  clients  engroffed  his  attention, 
id  the  patriot  was  detained  from  the  fenate 
Y  his  own  petty  concerns.     What  is  this  but 
public    ieceihon  !     He  is   at  the  hqad  of  a 
6iion,  and  if  his  partifans  take  fire   from  his 
cample,  a  civil  war  mufi  be   the  confequence. 
sfar  and  Cato  were  the  names   that  formerly 
?pt  the  world  awake  ;   at  prefent,  in  a  city 
hcY  rent  by  difcord,  iSero  and  Thrafea  engage 
e  public  mind. 

The  popular  demagogue  has  his  fedaries  and 

s  followers  ;  a   feb  of  men  not  yet,  like  their 

after,  ambitiouil}''  fenteutious,   but,  in  imita- 

')n  of  his  mien  and  manners,  fullen,  gloomj-^, 

id  d'Trontented.    By  the  fcrmalities  of  their 

^id  difcipline  they  hope  to  throw  difgrace  on 

e  g^^y  and  elegant  manners  of  their  fovereign. 

our  prefcrvation,  Nero,   is  of  no  moment  to 

.'ihrafea  :    he    diJregards  your  fafety  ;  he  dii- 

„]fes  your  accomplilhments.     Are  your  affairs 

■I  a  train  of  prof]:»eiity  ?    he  is  fllli  dcjecled. 
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B  0  0  K''  Has  any  untoward  event  dlfturbed  3'our  pea 
*^i_   "  of  mind  ?  he  enjoys  your  dilirels,  and  in  i'ecji 
pampers  himlelf    with   your    afflidion.     I'l 
fame  Ipirit,  that  refuied  10  I'wear  on  the  a6^s  I 
"  Julius  Cccfar  and  Augullus,  denies  the  diyiui' 
"  of  Poppica.     lis  turns  religion  to  2  jeft,  2 1 
"  fets  the  laws  at  defiance.     1  he  journals  of  tj 
"'  Roman  people  (c)  were  never  read  by  the  p.. 
"  vinces  and  the  armies  with  fo  much  avidity,  j 
"  in  the  prefent  juncture  ;  and  the  realbn  isji* 
"  hiflory  of  the  times  is  the  Liftory  of  Thraf^s 
''  contumacy. 

"  If  the  f} Hem  of  this  wife  philofopher  a  I 
*'  profound  politician  merits  attention,  let  uS;  t 
"  once,  embrace  his  dod^rine ;  if  otherwife,  t 
**  us  take  from   the  friends  of  innovation  th  f 
"  leader  and  their  oracle.     The  fed,  whofe  p  J 
**  cepts  he  afieds  to  admire,  has  ever  been  pre  1 
*'  zvA  dogmatical,  bufy,  bold,  and  turbulei' 
"  was  that  floic  fchool  that  formed  the  TuL;^  _ 
'*  (d)  and  the  Favonii  ;  names  detefted  even  r 
*'  the  old  republic.     And  what   is  now  the  ' 
"  ciple  of  the  whole   faction  ?     To  fubvti 
"  fabric  of  a  great  empire  they  held  fori 
*'  name  of   liberty ;  if  they  fucceed,   they   ^  I 
"  deftroy  even  liberty  itfelf.     Of  what  ufc  '  1 
"  it  be  to  Nero,  that  he  has  banifhed  a  C;; 
"  if  the  followers  of  Brutus  are  flill  alloweca 
*'  fiourifh,  and  multiply  their  numbers  ?     I'l  1 
"  the   whole,  you  have   no   occafioii,  Cxi':. 
*■  write  to   the  fenatc  ;     you  need  not  me 
"  Thrafca  to  that  afiembly  :  leave   him   V> 
"  management,  and  thejudgment  of  the  fat^^ 
Nero  praifed  the  zeal  of  CoiTutianus,  and  r. 
fuiy  to  a  mind  ah'oady   bent  on  niifchief. 
forward  his  villain}^,  he  gave  him  for  a  coa*' 
KpriuR  Marccilus,  an  orator  of  a  turl.-uient  '>\.  ' 
a!:d  overbearing  eloquence. 

x:-- 
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XXIII.  The  profecutlon  againft  Bai*eas  Sora-  BOOK 
as  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Oftorius  Sabinus,  ^  ^^^' 
Roman  knight.     Soranus  was  returned  from  his  ^  -y.  c. 
roconfular  government  of  Alia.     His  condu6l  in      Siq. 
le   province  flood  diftinguifhed  by  juftice  and     A.  D. 
16  re6litude  of  his  meafures  ;  but  by  the  jealoufy        "* 

f  Nero  the  virtues  of  the  minifter  were  con- 
erted  into  crimes.  He  had  opened  the  port  of 
phefus,  and  left  unpunilhed  the  obftinate  refift- 
ace  of  the  people  of  Pergamus,  who  refufed  to 
It  Acratus  {a)  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen, 
arry  off  the  flatues  and  pidlures  that  adorned 
leir  city.  This  meritorious  conduct  was  an  of- 
mce  not  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  conftru6live  crimes 
ere  to  be  held  forth  to  the  public.  The  heads 
f  the  accufation  wofe,  that  Soranus  had  con- 
•a(5led  a  clofe  and  intimate  friendfhip  with 
lautus  {b),  and  had  endeavoured  by  popular  arts 
)  incite  the  eaftern  provinces  to  a  revolt.  To 
ecide  the  fate  of  two  upright  citizens,  Nero 
hofe  a  juncture  favourable  to  his  dark  defign. 
'iridates  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  receive  the 
iadem  of  Armenia  from  the  hands  of  the  em- 
eror.  He  thought  it  probable,  that,  in  the  fplen- 
our  of  that  magnificent  fcene,  the  horrors  of 
omeftic  cruelty  would  be  loft  :  perhaps,  it  feem- 
d  a  fair  opportunity  to  difplay  to  a  foreign 
irince  the  grandeur  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and 
onvince  him,  by  the  murder  of  two  eminent 
itizens,  that  the  imperial  power  was  nothing 
hort  of  oriental  defpotifm. 

XXIV.  The  city  went  forth  in  crowds  to 
fleet  the  emperor  {a)y  and  gaze  at  the  eaftern 
lonarch.  Thrafea  received  orders  not  to  appear 
'n  the  occafion.  A  mind  like  his  was  not  to  be 
lifconcerted.  With  his  ufual  fortitude  he  fent  a 
nemorial  to  the  prince,  requefting  to  know  by 
vhat  aft  of  his  life  he  had  deferved  fuch  a  mark 

X^DL.  II.  A  a  «>f 
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^  XVl^^  of  difpleafure.     He  pledged    liimfolf,   if   a  fair 
heariijg   were   granted,  to  confute  his  enemies, 
and  place   his  innocence    in  the  cleareft  liglu. 
Nero  received  the  memorial  with  eager  curiolity, 
expecting  to  fin-l   that  Thrafea,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  fear,  had  dcfccnded  to  the  language  of 
iJaiter}^  and  tarnillied  his  own  honour  by  magni- 
fying  the  glory  of  the  prince.     Stung  by  dilap- 
pointraent,  he  refufed  to  grant  an  audience.     The 
iight  of  that  illullrious  citizen,  the  countenance, 
the  fpirit,   and  the  virtue  of  the   man,    were  toe 
much  to  encounter.     He  ordered  the  fenatc  to  be  . 
convened.     Thrafea,  in  the  mean  tiine,  confulted  1 
with  his  friends,  which  would  be  moft  advifable,.  i 
to  enter  at   large  into  his  defence,  or  to  behave  : 
with  filent  indignation.     Tjjcy  v/ere  divided  in 
their  opinions.  i( 

XXV.  Some  advifed   him  to  enter  the  fen  ate :  S 
and  confront  his  enemies  in  the  prefence  of  thai  i 
affembly.     "  'Of  his  conftancy  no  doubt  coulc; 
"  be  entertained  ;  they  knew  that  nothing  coulc. 
"  fall   from  him  unworthy  of   himfelf.     Ever} 
"  word  from  his  lips  would  tend  to  augment  hi 
"  glory.     When  danger  threatened,  to  take  fhe! 
"  ter  in   the  ihade  of  oblcurity,  were  the  aft  oi 
"  a  degenerate  fpirit.      For  him,  lie  ought'  tc 
"  have  the  }->€Opie  round  him  to  behold  the  fcene 
a  great  man  ad\^ncing  bravely  to  n^ieet  his  fate 
*'  would  be  a  fpcctacle  worthy  of  their  appiaulc 
The  fenate  would  hear  v,ith  aftoniiliment  th( 
*'  energy  of  truth,  and  the   fublime  of    virt^M 
"  E\'ery  fentiment  from  the  mouth  of  Thrai 
Vvould  rife  fupericr  ta  humanity,  and  Ibund  ic 
the   fathers  as   if  fome    god  addrcifed  thcni 
Even  the  heart  of  Nero  might  for  once  relent 
Should  it  happen  otherwife  :  fhould  his  obdii- 
rato  natuix*  ftill  perfift,  pofleritv  v.ould    crowi 
'•*  v.ith   immortal    glory  the   undaunted  6vzcu 
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."  who  dlftinguifhed  himfelf  from  thofe  unhappy  ^  9  ^  ^ 
"  vi6lims,  who  bowed  their  necks  to  the  tyrant's  ^__^  ^'  ^ 
"  ilroke,  and  crept  in  lilence  to  their  graves."       a.  U  C. 

XXVI.  Others  Avere  of  a  different  opinion,  819. 
convinced  that:  his  befl  plan  would  be  to  wait  the  A.  D. 
iffue  at  his  own  houle.  They  Ipoke  of  Thrafea  ^ 
himfelf  and  the  dignity  of  his  charader  in  the 
higheft  terms,  but  they  dreaded  that  his  adverla- 
ries  would  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  infolence  and 
opprobrious  language.  ^'  They  defired  that  he 
"  would  not  fuffer  his  ear  to  be  wounded  with 
"  fcurrility  and  vile  abufe.  Coffutianus  and 
Eprius  Marcellus  were  not  the  only  enemies  of 
virtue :  there  were  others,  whofe  brutal  rage 
might  incite  them  to  outrage,  and  even  vio- 
lence to  his  perfon.  The  cruelty  of  Nero  left 
none  at  liberty.  In  a  general  panic  good  men 
might  follow  the  worft  example.  It  would  be- 
come the  chara<Sler  of  Thrafea  to  refcue  from 
infamy  that  augufl  affembiy,  which  his  pre- 
fence  had  lb  long  adorned.  If  he  did  not  at- 
tend the  meeting,  the  part,  v.hich,  after  hear- 
ing Thrafea  in  his  ovv-n  defence,  the  fathers 
might  have  afted,  will  remain  problematical; 
and  by  that  uncertainty  the  honour  of  the  fe- 
nate  may  be  faved.  To  hope  that  Nero  would 
blufh  for  his  crimes,  were  to  mifunderftand  his 
charader.  His  unrelenting  cruelty  would  mofl 
probably  fall  on  Thrafea's  wife,  on  his  whole 
family,  and  all  that  were  dear  to  him.  For 
theie  reafons,  an  eminent  citizen,  who  had 
ever  fupported  the  honour  of  his  name,  and 
^11  fiourilhed  with  unblemiihed  integrity ,  would 
do  well  to  remember  who  were  the  teachers  of 
wifdom,  that  furnifhed  the  principles  and  the 
model  of  his  condu6l.  Since  he  had  crowded 
into  his  life  all  their  virtues,  it  would  become 
him  to  emulate  their  glory  in  his  fall." 

A  a  2  Arulerius 
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BOOK  Arulenus  Rufticus  (a)  aflifted  at  this  confulta- 
•  tioii.  He  was,  at  that  time,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  young  man  of  feutiment,  eager  to  be  in 
action,  and  warm  with  the  love  of  glory.  He  of- 
fered to  interpofe,  by  his  tribunitian  authority,  to 
prevent  a  decree  of  the  fenate.  "  Forbear,"  faid 
Thrafea,  "  and  learn,  young  man,  to  reftrain  this 
*'  impetuous  ardour.  By  a  rafh  oppolition  you 
"  cannot  fave  your  friend,  and  you  may  bring 
"  down  ruin  on  yourfelf.  For  me,  I  have  lived 
"  my  days;  my  courfe  is  well  nigh  finifhed;  it 
"  now  remains,  that  I  reach  the  goal  with  undi- 
"  minilhed  honour.  As  to  you,  my  friend,  you 
*'  have  but  lately  entered  the  career  of  civil  dig- 
"  nities.  Life  is  before  you,  and  you  have  not 
*'  as  yet  pledged  yourfelf  to  the  public.  Ere 
"  you  take  a  decided  part,  it  will  behove  you  to 
"  confider  well  the  times  upon  which  you  are 
*'  fallen,  and  the  principles  which  you  mean  tc 
"  avow."  Having  thus  declared  his  fentiments 
he  gave  no  opinion  concerning  the  propriety  ol 
appearing  in  the  fenate,  but  referved  the  queftioE 
for  his  own  private  meditation. 

XXVII.  On  the  following  day  two  praetorian  co- 
horts, underarms,  furrounded  the  temple  of  Venus 
A  boby  of  citizens,  with  fwords  ill  concealed  be- 
neath their  gowns,  inverted  all  the  avenues.  Ir 
the  forum,  the  open  fquares,and  round  the  adjoin 
in  g  temples,  bands  of  foldiers  took  their  ftation,  auc 
through  that  military  array  the  fenators  were  obli 
ged  to  pafs,  furrounded  by  foldiers  and  praetoriar 
guards.  The  afTembly  was  opened  by  Nero'; 
quaeftor  (^),  with  a  fpeech  in  the  name  of  th( 
prince,  complaining,  "  That  the  fathers  (no  par 
ticular  name  was  mentioned)  "  deferted  the  pub 
"  lie  intereft,  and  by  their  example  taught  thi 
*'  Roman  knights  to  loiter  away  their  time  ir 
*'  iloth,  and  inattention  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftfete 

'*  No) 
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**  Nor  could   it  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  BOOK 
"  fenators  from  the  diftant  provinces  no  longer  __2^ 
"  attended   their  duty,  when  men   of  confular  a.  u.  c. 
"  rank,  and  even  of  facerdotal  dignity,  thought     819. 
"  of  nothing  but  the  embellifhment  of  their  vil-    ^-  ^^ 
*'  las,  and  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  and  plea- 
"  fure-grounds."     This  mefTage  was  intended  to 
be  a  weapon   in  the  hands  of  the  accufers,    and 
their  malice  knew  how  to  ufe  it. 

XXVIII.  CossuTiANus  took  the  lead.  Eprius 
Marcellus  followed  him,  with  more  force  and 
acrimony.  ''  The  common-wealth,"  he  faid,  *'  is 
"  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Certain  turbulent  fpirits 
"  rear  their  creft  fo  high,  that  no  room  is  left  for 
"  the  milder  virtues  of  the  prince.  The  fenate 
"  for  fome  time  pafi;  has  been  negligent,  tame, 
"  and  pallive.  Your  lenity,  confcript  fathers, 
"  your  lenity  has  given  encouragement  to  fedi- 
"  tion.  It  is  in  confequence  of  your  indulgence 
"  that  Thrafea  prefumes  to  trample  on  the  laws; 
"  that  his  fon-in-law,Helvidius  Prifcus  (a),  adopts 
"  the  fame  pernicious  principles;  that  Paconius 
**  Agrippinus  (b),  with  the  inveterate  hatred  to- 
'*  wards  the  houfe  of  Cyefar,  which  he  inherits 
"  ffom  his  father,  declares  open  hoftility;  and 
"  that  Curtius  Montanus  (c),  in  feditious  verfes, 
^*  fpreads  abroad  the  venom  of  his  pen.  Where 
**  is  Thrafea  now  ?  I  want  to  fee  the  man  of  con- 
"  fular  rank  in  his  place;  I  want  to  fee  the  facer- 
"  dotal  dignitary  oifering  up  vov,s  for  the  empe- 
"  ror;  I  want  to  fee  the  citizen  taking  the  oaths 
"  of  fidelity.  Perhaps  that  haughty  fpirit  towers 
"  above  the  lav/s  and  the  religion  of  our  ancel- 
"  tors;  perhaps  he  means  to  throw  off  the  maflc, 
I"  and  own  hlmfelf  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  his 
'"  country.  Let  him  appear  in  this  affembly;  let 
"  the  patriot  come ;  let  the  leader  of  fa£tion  ftiew 

himfeif ;  the  man  who  fo  often  played  the  ora- 
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^XVl  ^'  '  ^^"^  ^^  this  aflembly,  and  took  under  his  patro- 
,^_^^_^  "  nage  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  prince. 
A,  U.  C.  "  Let  us  hear  his  plan  of  government:  what  does 
8.9.  '•'  he  wifh  to  change?  What  abuies  does  he  mean 
A.  L).  ''  to  reform  ?  If  he  came  every  day  with  objec- 
*'  tions,  the  cavilling  Ipirit  of  the  man  might 
'•'  teaie,  perplex,  and  embarrafsus;  but  now  his 
"  fullcn  filence  is  worfe;  it  condemns  every 
"  thing  in  the  grofs.  And  why  all  this  difcon- 
"  tent?  A  fettled  peace  prevails  in  every  quarter 
''  of  the  empire:  does  that  afflid  him?  Gur  ar- 
''■  mies,  without  the  effufion  of  Roman  blood, 
*'  have  been  vidoricus:  is  that  the  caufe  of  his 
"  difaffedion?  He  fickens  in  the  midft  of  proi- 
"  perity;  he 'repines  at  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
"  his  country;  he  deferts  the  forum;  he  avoids 
"  the  theatre,  and  the  temples  of  the  city;  he 
*''  threatens  to  abjure  his  country,  and  retire  into 
''  voluntary  banifhment;  he  acknowledges  none 
^'  of  your  laws ;  your  decrees  are  to  him  no  bet- 
"  ter  than  mockery;  he  owns  no  magiftrates,  and 
"  Rome  to  him  is  no  longer  Rome.  Let  hira 
"  therefore  be  cat  off  at  once  from  a  city,  where 
"  he  has  long  lived  an  alien;  the  love  of  his 
"  country  banifhed  from  his  heart,  and  the  peo- 
"  pie  odious  to  his  fight." 

XXIX.  Marclllus   delivered  this  invedive 
in   a   ftrain   of  vehemence,  that  gave  additional 
terror  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  a  ftern  and  favage 
countenance.     His  voice  grew  louder,  his  fea- 
tures more  enlarged,  and  his  eyes  flafhed  with 
fire.     The  fenate  heard  him,  but  with  emotion  : 
unfelt  before:    The   fettled  melancholy,   which 
that  black  period   made  habitual,  gave  way   to 
f\ronger  feelings.     They  law  a  band  of  foldiers , 
round  them,  and  they  debated    in   the  midfl:   of] 
1  words  and  javelins.     Thrafea  was  abfent,  but  the  1 
I'enerable  figure  of  the   man  prefented  itfelf  to 

every 
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very  imagination.     They  felt  for  Helvldius  Prif-  BOOK 
:iis,  who  was  doomed  to  IblTer,  not  for  imputed    jf__^_j 
ruilt,  but   becanle  he  was  allied  to  an  innocent  ^  u.C. 
aid  virtuous   citizen.     What  was   the  crime  of    Sio 
/^grlppinus?  The  misfortunes  of  his  father,  cut     -^;^^'' 
■)&.'  by  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  role  in  judgment 
igainfl:  the  ion.     The  cafe  of  Montanus  (<?)  was 
:hought  hard  and  oppreilive.     His  poetry  was  a 
Droof  of  genius,  not  of  malice;  and   yet,  for  a 
Dretended  libel  on  the  prince,  a  youth  of  expec» 
;ation  was  to  be  driven  from  his  country. 

XXX.  Amidst  the  tumult  and  diftraiflion 
vhich  this  bulinefs  excited,  Oflorius  Sabinus,  the 
icculer  of  Bareas  Soranus,  entered  the  fenate. 
de  opened  at  once,  and  charged  as  a  crim.e,  the 
riendfhip  that  fubfifted  between  Soranus  and. 
ilubellius  Plautus.  He  added,  that  the  whole 
eaour  of  his  adm.iaiilration  in  Afia  was  dire(Sled, 
lot  for  the  public  good,  but  to  promote  his  own 
Dopuhrity,  and  to  fpread  a  i'pirit  of  feditioa 
hrough  the  provinces.  Thefe  acculations  had 
3een  long  fince  fabricated,  and  were  then  grown 
Ihreadbare;  but  the  prcfecutor  was  ready  wiih  a 
|i«w  allegation,  which  involved  Servilia,  the 
laughter  of  Soranus,  in  her  father's  danger^ 
The  charge  againft  her  was,  that  flie  had  diilri- 
Duted  funis  of  money  among  men  (killed  in  ju- 
licial  ailrology.  The  facl  was,  Servilia,  with 
10  other  motives  than  thofe  of  filial  piety, 
lad  the  im.pruden<;e,  natural  at  her  time  of  lifc;, 
;o  apply  to  a  let  of  fortune-tellers,  in  order  to 
'atisfy  her  mind  about  the  fate  of  her  family, 
md  to  learn  whether  Nero's  refentment  was  by 
my  poffibility  to  be  appeafed,  and  what  would 
3e  the  ifiue  of  the  bulinefs. in  the  fenate. 

She  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  fenate  before  the 
:ribunal  of  the  confuls.  On  one  iide  flood  the 
aged  father;  on  the   other  his  daughter,  in  the 

bloom. 
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BOOK  bloom  of  life,  not  having  yet  completed  her 
^l^  ,  twentieth  year,  but  even  then  in  a  flate  of  deftir 
tution,  flill  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  hulband, 
Annius  Pollio,  lately  torn  from  her,  and  con- 
demned to  banilliment.  She  ftood  in  filent  for- 
row,  not  daring  to  lift  lier  eyes  to  her  father, 
''.vhom  by  her  imprudent  zeal  fhe  had  involved  in 
new  misfortunes. 

XXXI.  The  accufer  prefled  her  with  quefti- 
ons.     He  dcfired  to  know,  whether  fhe  had  not 
fold  her  bridal  ornaments,  her  jewels  and  her 
necklace,  to   fuppiy  herfelf  with  money  for  ma- 
gic facrifices?  She  foil  proflrate  on  the  ground, 
and  wept   in   bitterncfs  of  heart.     Her  forrowsi 
Vv'erc  too  big  for  utterance.     She  embraced  the  I 
altars,  and  rifmg  fuddenly,  exclaimed  with  vehe-i 
mence,  *'  I   have   invoked  no   infernal   gods;  1 
''  have  ufed  no  unhallowed  rites,  no  magic,  ik 
'^^  incantations.     My  unhappy  prayers  afked  nc 
'"'  more  than  that  you,  Ca:far,  and  you,  confcrip 
*'  fathers,  v.ould  extend  your  protedion  to  thi: 
"  befl  of  men,  this  moil:  affectionate  parent.     Fo: 
'*  him  I  fold  my  jewels;  for  him  I  difpofed  0  • 
"  mv  bridal  ornaments,  and  for  him  I  gave  uf 
"  the  garments  fuited  to  my  rank.     In  the  famt 
"  caufe   I   was  willing  to   facrifice  my  life:  tht 
"  blood  in    my  veins   was  at  his  fervice.     Th( 
"^  men  whom   I  confulted  were  all   Grangers  t( 
*'  me;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  them.     They  bef 
'*  can  tell  who  they  are,  and  what  they  profefs 
,  "  The  name  of  the  prince  was  never  mentionec 
"  b}"  me  but  with  that  refpefl,  which  I  pay  to  th( 
"  gods.     What  I  did  was  my  own  ad;  that  mi 
"  ferable   man,  my  unhappy  father,  knew  no 
''  thing  of  it.     If  any  crime  has  been  committed 
**  he  is  innocent:  I,  and  I  alone  am  guilt)''."      ' 
XXXII.     SoRANUs   could  no  longer  reftraii 
himfelf.      He  interrupted  his  daughter,  crylni 
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And,  "  She  was  not  with  me  in  Afia;  fhe  is  too  BOOK 
'young   to   have   any  knowledge  of  Rubellius 
"Plautus.     In  the  accufation  againft  her  hufband 

•  fhe  was  not  involved  j  her  filial   piety   is   her 
*: only  crime.     Diftinguifh   her  cafe  from  mine ; 

*  refpedl  the  caufe  of  innocence,  and  on  my  head 
*■  let  your  worft  vengeance  fall.  I  am  ready  to 
'meet  my  fate."  With  thefe  words,  he  rufhed 
t  embrace  hi§  child;  Ihe  advanced  to  meet  him, 
lit  the  liftors  iuterpofed  to  prevent  the  pathetic 
jsne.  The  witnefTes  were  called  in.  The  fa- 
fers  had  hitherto  liftened  to  all  that  pafTed,  with 
fictions  of  pity;  but  pity  was  foon  converted 
:to  a  ftronger  paifion.  Ihe  appearance  of  Pub- 
is Egnatius  {a),  the  client  of  Soranus,  hired  to 

jve  evidence  againft  his  patron  and  his  friend, 
ndled  a  general   indignation.     This   man  pro- 
fled  himfelf  a  follower  of  the  floic  fe61.     He 
id  learned  in  that  fchool  to  retail  the  maxims  of 
rtue,  and  could  teach  his  features  to  aflfume  an 
I  r  of  fimplicity  while  fraud  and  perfidy,  and  ava- 
jee,  lay  lurking  at   his  heart.     The  temptation 
'  money  drew  forth  his  hidden  charailer,  and 
,ie  hypocrite  flood  dete6led.    His  treachery  gave 
i  {landing   lefibn  to  mankind,  that,   in  the  com- 
lerce  of  the  world,   it   is  not  fuScient  to  guard 
^ainfi  open  and  avowed  iniquity,  fince  the  pro- 
iffors  of  friendfhip  can,  under  a  counterfeit  re- 
^mblance  of  virtue,  nourifh   the  worft  of  vices, 
nd  prove,  in  the  end,  the  mofl  pernicious  enc- 
lies. 

XXXni.  The  fame  day  produced  a  fplendid 
xample  of  truth  and  honour  in  the  perfon  of 
^affms  Afclepiodotus;  a  man  diftinguifhed  by  his 
vealth,  and  ranked  with  the  mod  eminent  inha- 
)itants  of  Bithynia.  Having  loved  and  followed 
Soranus  in  his  profperity,  he  did  not  defert  him 
n  the  hour  of  diflrefs.     He  fiill  adhered  to  him 

with 
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BOOK  with  unaltered  friendlnip,  and  for  his  conflauc 
^XVI.     ^^.^j.  (deprived  of  his  all,  and  feut  iiuo  banillinien'i 
ji^~^  Q   the  gods,  in  their  juft  difpenlations,  pennittiu 
8,>?       an  example  of  virtue,  even  in.  ruin,  to  ft  and  i 
A.  D.    contrail  to  fuccefsful  viUainv.     Thrafea,  Soranui 
^5-      p.nd  Ser\'ilia,  were  allovvcd  to  choole  their  moc 
of  dying.    Helvidius  Frifeus  and  Paconius  Agrip 
pinus   were  banifhed  out  of  Italy.      Montani: 
owed  his   pardon   to  the  inlluence  of  his  fatb'' 
but  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  ] 
lie  ofiice.     The  profecutors  v.ere  amply  rewarc 
ed.     Eprius  Marcellus  and  Collutianus  receive 
t;ach  of  them  fifty  thoufand  fefterces.     Oflo 
Sabinus  obtained  2  grant  of  twelve  thoufand,  \\i\ 
the  oruaniciits  of  the  qui^ilorlliip. 

XXXIV.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  the  coi 
fular   qufefbor  (a)  was    lent  to  Thrafea,  who 
then  amuling  himfelf  in  his  garden,  attendee  1 
a  number  of  friends,  the  moll:  illuflrious  of  1 
fexes.     Demetrius  (t>),  a  philolbpher  of  the  c^ 
fchool,  was  the   perfon  who   chiefly  engaged  .. 
attention.     Their    converfation,  as  was  inferrc 
from  looks  of  earnefi:  meaning,  and  from   foini 
^xpreifions  difdndily  heard,  turned  upon  the  in  . 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  its  feparation  from  th  ;• 
body.     Thrafea  had  not  heard  of  the  decree  th;  " 
pafTed  the  fenate,  when  his  intimate  friend,  Dc 
mitius  Csecilianus,  arrived  with  the  unhappy  t 
dings.     The  company  melted  into  tears.     Thra 
fea  law  their  generous  fympathy  ;  he  heard  thei 
lamentations :  but  fearing  that  the  intereft,  whic 
they  took  in  the  lot  of  a  man  doomed  to  deflruc 
tion,  might  invohe  them    in   future  danger,  h 
conjured  them  to  retire.     Arria  (c),  his  wife,  in 
fpired  by  the  memorable  example  of  her  mothci 
refolved   to   fhare   her  huiband's   fate.     Thrafe 
entreated  her  to  continue  longer  in  life,  and  no i] 
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)rive  their  daughter  of  the  only  comfort  and  ^  ^^  ^ 
port  of  her  tender  years.  u,l>---a 

iCXXV.  He  then  walked  to  his  portico,  and  a.  U.  C, 
re  received  the  confular  quseftor.  An  air  of  819. 
sfaftion  was  vifible  in  his  countenance.  He'  ^'P' 
I  been  informed  that  Helvidius,  his  fon-in-law,  '^' 
1  met  with  nothing  harlher  than  a  fentence  of 
lifhment  out  of  Italy.  The  decree  of  the  fe- 
e,  drawn  up  in  form,  being  delivered  to  him, 
withdrev/  to  his  chamber,  attended  by  Helvi- 
is  and  Demetrius.  He  there  prefented  both 
arms;  and  the  veins  being  opened,  as  foon  as 
blood  began  to  flow,  he  deiired  the  quseftor 
draw  nearer,  and  fprinkling  the  floor  with  his 
il  drops,  "  Thus,"  he  faid,  "  let  us  make  li- 
gation to  Jupiter  the  deliverer!  Behold, 
y^oung  man,  a  mind  undaunted  and  refigned : 
md  may  the  gods  avert  from  you  fo  fevere  a 
rial  of  your  virtue !  But  you  are  fallen  on  evil 
:imes,  in  which  you  will  find  it  expedient  to 
'ortify  your  foul  by  examples  of  unfhaken  con- 
ftancy."  The  approach  of  death  was  flov/  and 
gering.  As  his  pains  increafed,  he  raifed  his 
;s,  and  turning  to  Demetrius     ***** 

THE   rest  of    this  BOOK    IS   LOST. 
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ract   Nero's    dejign.      Nero  ad  fudged    to  fiuffer 
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Galba  informed  of  the  death  of  Nero.  He  manhc 
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¥T  is  not  Without  regret  that  we   lofe  the  laft  APPEN- 
^  words  of  a  great  man  at  the  point  of  death.     ^^^ 
11  we  know  is,  that  Thrafea  fixed  his  eyes  on  his 
iend    Demetrius,    and   there    Tacitus    fails    us. 
/"hat  the  philofopher  faid,  cannot  now  be  collefted 
om  any  contemporary  hillorian.     It  is  probable  ^-  ^'  ^• 
lat  he  expired  in  a  fluort  time  after.     Seeing  the     ^"-^ 
ces  of  the  age,  and  the   favage   cruelty  of  the      55^  * 
signing  prince,  it   cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
lat  a  man  of  virtue,  fortified  by  the  doftrines  of 
le  ftoic  fchool,  did  not  think  it  mvful  to  die.   He 
as  often  heard   to  fay,  that  he  had  rather   lay 
own  his  life  to-day,  than  be  to-morrow  baniflied 
)  an  iiland.     That  fentiment  was   applauded   by 
le  philofophers  (a)  of  the  age.     With  the  fame 
)irit  he  was  ufed  to  declare  his  mind  in  converfa- 
on  with  his  friends.     If,  he  faid,  Nero  intended 
Vol.  II.  B  b  to 
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APPEN-  to  di^ftroy  no  one  but   me,  i  could  cxcufe  his  flat- 
''^      tercrs  ;  but  flattery  will  not  lave  their  lives.     Since 

BOOK  Jc;2ith  is  a  debt  that  all  muil  pay,  it  is  better  tc 
X\'f.  die  in  freedom,  than  live  an  ignominious  flave. 
All  that  Nero  can  do,  is  to  fliorten  my  days:  my 
memory  will  fubfill,  and  men  will  continue  to  talk 
A.D.  ^f  ^^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tribe  of  abjecl  fycophants, 
66,  they  will  perilh,  and  be  mentioned  no  more. 
Thrafea  was  not  more  diftinguiflied  by  his  unfhaker 
fortitude,  than  by  the  virtues  of  humanity.  PUn) 
iheconful  celebrates  him  for  an  apothegm,  whicli 
fhews  in  the  fairell  light  the  amiable  tendernefs  oi 
his  nature.  An  unforgiving  dlfpofition  was  in  hi? 
eyes  not  only  ungenerous,  but  immoral ;  it  was. 
therefore,  his  maxim  (/>),  that  he,  who  fuffen 
himfelf  to  hate  vice,  will  hate  mankind.  It  wer( 
fuperiiuous  to  add  any  further  particulars  of  a  man 
fo  truly  eminent.  Tacitus  fays,  that  by  deftroy- 
ing  him,  Nero  intended,  by  the  fame  blow,  tc 
deftroy  virtue  itfelf.  All  praife  is  fummed  up  in 
that  fliort  encomium. 

Soranus,  and  his  daughter  Servilia,  died  with 
equal  virtue,  and  equal  glory.  Helvidius  Prifcus 
(c),  as  already  mentioned,  was  condemned  to 
exile.  Paconius  Agrippinus  (J)  met  with  the  fame 
fevcrity.  Like  his  friend  Helvidius,  he  was  a 
man  of  diflinguilhed  virtue,  and  undaunted  refo- 
lution.  Being  informed  that  his  trial,  though  he 
was  not  cited  to  appear,  was  actually  depending 
before  the  fenate.  May  the  gods  grant  me  their 
proteclion  !  faid  he  ;  but  it  is  now  the  fifth  hour, 
and  that  is  the  time  when  I  ufually  bathe.  His 
caufe  was  not  long  in  fufpenfe.  Being  informed 
that  judgment  was  pronounced  againft  him,  he 
calmly  afked,  What  is  the  fentence  ?  Death  or 
banifliment  ?  Being  told  that  it  was  the  latter. 
And  uhat  have  they  done  with  my  eft'efts  ?  You 
are  left  iu  polleflion  of  them.  Well  then,  faid  he, 
I  can  dine  at  Aricia  (^).     He  accepted  his  life,  and, 

by 
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y  his  calm  indiflerence,  gained  as  much  glory  as  APPEN- 
thers  by  the  fortitude  with  which  they  met  their     ^'-^ 
ite.     Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Thrafea,  did  net  BOOK 
fcape  the  notice  of  Nero.     The  tyrant  threatened      XVI. 
iRant  execution.     You   may    command    ic,  faid  ^^ — ^' — ' 
)emetrlus ;    you   threaten  me   with    death,    and  '^' 
ature  threatens  you  (/).     The  intrepid  firmnefs  of    j\  d^ 

poor  philofopher,  or  perhaps  the  meannefs  of  his      66. 
ondition,  faved  his  life. 

11.  CoRxUTUs,  another  philofopher,  who  pro- 
miffed  the  doftrines  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  had  the 
lisfortune  to  be  con  fu  I  ted  on  the  fa  bje<5t  of  a 
oera,  which  Nero  had  projected  (a).  He  fpoke 
is  mind  with  honell  freedom,  and  for  that  offence 
'as  immediately  banifiied.  Nor  was  the  cruelty 
f  the  prince  appeafed  by  the  number  that  tell  a 
ici  ifice  ;  he  Itill  thirfted  for  blood  ;  but  happily  a 

L.ie  of  fpiendour,  then  ready  to  be  dilplayed. 
ngaged  his  attention,  and  gave  the  people  fome 
sfpite  Irom  the  rage  of  an  infatiate  tyrant.  Tiri- 
ates,  who,  with  the  confent  of  his  brother  Volo- 
efes,  the  Parthian  king,  had  agreed  with  Corbulo 
:)  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome  (/?)?  J^^  order  there 
)  receive  the  regal  diadem  from  the  hand  of  the 
mperor,  was  arrived  in  Italy.  Nero  was  then  at 
Naples,  and,  in  that  city,  the  eaftern  prince  was 
dmittedto  his  prefence.  The  fpettacle  was  mag- 
ificenr.  It  ferved  at  once  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a 
v.oman  emperor,  and  for  a  time  to  fooch  the  affiic- 
ions  of  the  people.  Tiridates  was  attended  by  a 
ong  proceffion  of  officers  and  a  military  band 
.ppolnted  by  Corbulo.  He  had,  befides,  not  lefs 
ban  three  thoufand  of  the  Parthian  nobility  in  his 
rain,  with  his  wife,  and  the  fons  {c)  of  Vologefes, 
)fPacorus,  and  Monobazus.  His  march  through 
he  provinces  had  no  appearance  of  a  prince  fub- 
iued,  and  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  a  con- 
|ueror.  Till  he  entered  the  city  of  Naples  all  was 
B  b  2  grandeur 
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AFPF.M-   grcindear  and   royal    magnificence.     The   afl  of 
^^^      liumil-ation  ftill  remained.     He  was  to  pay  homage 

BOOK  ^^^  '^^  emperor  on  his  knees.     Mortifying  as  that 
XVI.     circumlhince   was   to   an  oriental   king,  Tiridates 

' " — -^  fubmitted    to     proflrate   himfelf  at   Nero's    feet. 

^'s^l  ^'  ^'^1^^S^*<^^  Ji^J  IHpulated  with  Corbulo,  that  his 
^ Z?^  brother  ihould  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  up  his 
^6.  fword  (J )  ;  and  Tiridates  called  it  an  ignominious 
aft,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Arfacidre.  No- 
thing  could  extort  his  fword.  He  is  faid  to  have 
nailed  it  to  the  fcabbard.  The  magnanimity,  with 
which  he  refuted  to  comply,  obtained  the  applaufe 
of  all,  who  beheld  a  fcene  fo  new  and  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  court  fet  out  for  Rome.  Nero  thought 
proper  to  make  fome  flay  at  Puteoli  {e),  in  order 
to  entertain  his  royal  vifitor  with  a  fhow  of  gladia- 
tors. The  fpeclacle  was  exhibited  by  Patrobius 
(/;,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  with  great 
expence  and  prodigious  pomp.  The  genius  ol 
Nero  could  not  lie  ftill  on  fuch  an  occafion.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  fit  that  a  foreign  prince,  and  his 
Parthian  courtiers,  fliould  know  how  well  the 
emperor  ot  Rome  could  fing.  Tiridates  .beheld 
the  whole  with  mixed  emotions  of  wonder,  admi- 
ration and  contempt.  The  example  of  Nero  did 
not  tempt  him  to  exhibit  his  perfon  as  a  fhow  to 
the  people.  He  fcorned  to  defcend  into  the  arena, 
but  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  call  for 
his  bow  and  arrow,  and  from  the  throne,  where  he 
was  feated,  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  dexterity. 
He  aimed  at  the  wild  beafls,  and  the  fpeftators 
admired  his  aJdrefs  and  the  vigour  of  his  arm. 
Hiftorians  relate  as  a  fact  (g),  that  two  bulls  were 
transfixed  by  one  arrow,  and  died  on  the  fpot. 

HI.  NiiKo  proceeded,  with  a  grand  cavalcade, 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  the  moft  fplendid  pre- 
pairatious  were  made  for  his  reception.     The  whole 

city 
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city  was  illuminated,  and  the  houfes  decorated  APPEN- 
with  garlands  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  Deopie  '"^ 
crowded  together  from  ail  quarters,  and  rent  the  BOOK 
air  with  fiiouts  and  acclamations,  while  the  empe-  XVI. 
ror,  with  Tiridates  and  the  Parthian  nobility  in 
his  train,  made  his  triumphal  entry.  A  day  was 
5xed  for  Tiridates  to  receive  the  diadem  from  the 
lands  of  Nero.  Nothing  could  equal  the  pomp 
ind  fplendour,  with  which  that  ceremony  was 
3erformed  (a).  On  the  preceding  evening,  the 
:ity  was  again  illuminated,  and  the  flreets  adorned 
ivith  flowers.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  an  incredible 
multitude  repaired  to  the  forum;  the  tops  of  houfes 
ivere  crowded  with  fpedators,  and  a  fplendid,  but 
:heatrical  pomp  was  exhibited  with  lavifh  expence. 
The  people,  dreifed  in  white  robes,  crowned  with 
i  aurels,  and  ranked  in  their  feveral  tribes,  walked 
n  proceffion  to  their  refpev^Hve  feats.  The  prsto- 
•ian  guards,  w'nh  their  itandards  ranged  in  order, 
jind  their  colours  flying,  difplayed  their  glittering 
irms.  Nero  entered  the  rjrum  in  his  triumphal 
labit.  The  whole  body  of  the  fenate  followed  in 
his  train.  He  took  his  feat  on  a  curule  chair, 
amidft  the  ftandards  and  the  eagles.  In  a  fliort 
time  after,  Tiridates  made  his  appearance.  The 
foldiers  opened  their  lines  ;  he  advanced  through 
the  ranks,  with  his  eaflern  nobility  in  his  train. 
He  approached  the  roftrum,  and  on  his  knees 
offered  homage  to  Nero.  The  people  were  not 
able  to  contain  their  joy.  They  law  the  pride  of 
an  oriental  king  humbled  at  the  feet  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  majelly  of  Rome  filled  every  imagina- 
tion, A  fliout  burfl  forth  from  the  enraptured 
multitude.  '1  iridates  was  altonilhed  at  the  found  : 
he  flood  at  gaze,  and  his  heart  flirunk  within  him. 
Nero  raifed  him  from  the  ground,  and,  having 
clafped  him  in  his  arms,  placed  the  diadern  on  his 

head 
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APPEN-  hfad  (/'),  amidfl  the  repeated  (hours  and  acclama 
^  tions  of  the  people 

IV.  Thi:  Parthian  prince,  not  yet  recoverec 
from  his  furprife,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  hi 
fpirits,  addrefl'ed  hinifelf  to  Nero,  in  fubftance  a 
follows  :  "  You  fee  before  you  a  prince  defcendei 
"  from  the  line  of  the  Arl'acidae;  you  behold  th^ 
*'  brother  of  two  kings,  Vologefcs  andPacorus;  an( 
"  yet  I  own  myfelf  your  Have.  You,  no  lefs  thai 
"  (a)  Mithra^  are  to  me  a  god.  1  pay  you  th 
*'  fame  veneration  as  I  do  to  the  Sun.  Withou 
*'  your  protection,  I  have  no  kingdom;  my  right 
*'  inurt  flow  from  you.  You  arc  the  author  of  m 
"  fortune  ;  and  your  will  is  fate."  An  ancien 
praetor  undertook  to  be  interpreter  on  the  occa 
fion.  The  people,  well  convinced  that  Nero,  b 
his  vices,  had  forfeited  all  kind  of  claim  to  fuc 
refpeaful  language,  received  it  as  the  homage  c 
a  king  to  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  name.  Th 
fpeech  was  fufficitnily  mean  and  abjed,  but  th 
arrogance  and  ferocity  of  Nero's  anfwer  (J?)  ex 
ceeded  every  thing.  "  I  congratulate  you  on  th 
"  wifdom,  that  brought  you  thus  far  to  enjoy  th 
**  funfliine  of  my  prefence,  and  my  protedior 
*'  1  he  diadem,  which  your  father  could  not  leav 
*'  you,  nor  your  brothers  confirm  in  your  hand 
*'  is  the  gift  which  1  beftow.  The  kingdom  c 
*'  Armenia  is  yours  :  I  place  you  on  the  vacaii 
"  throne.  From  this  day  you  and  your  brother 
*'  may  learn,  that  it  is  mine  to  raife  or  dcpofeth' 
*'  monarchs  of  the  earth,  as  my  wifdom  fliall  di 
«  red.'* 

Such  was  the  haughty  (lyle,  in  which  Ner< 
fpoke  of  himfelf ;  but  he  did  not  long  fupport  hi 
grandeur.  The  coronation  being  over,  he  ad 
journed  toPouipey's  theatre,  where  the  fcene  wa 
prepared,  at  an  enormous  expence,  with  the  mo( 
fuperb   decorations.     The   Itage,  and  the   whol 

infid' 
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i.nfide  of  that  noble  flrudure,  were  cafed  (c)  with  APPEN- 
Told.     Such  a  prottifion  of  wealth  and  magnifi- 
:ence   had   never   been    dilplayed    to    view.     To  BOOK 
fcreen  the  fpeftators    from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  a      XVI. 
purple  canopy,  inlaid  with  golden  (lars,  was  fpread  — '^7^ 
Dver  their  heads.     In  the  centre  was  ken,  richly     "     '    * 
smbroidered,  the  figure  of  Nero  in  the  acl  of  driv-     a.  D. 
ing  a  curricle.     To  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre       6^. 
the  pleafures  of  the   table  fucceeded.     The  ban- 
quet (<i)   was  the  moil  fumptuous    that   tafte  and 
luxury  could  contrive.     When  the  appetite  of  the 
guefts  was   fatisfied,    the  public    diverfions   were 
once  more  relumed.     Nero  feized  the  opportunity 
to  difplay  his  talents  ;  and  he,  vi^ho  a  little  before 
was  mailer  of  the  univerfe,  appeared   in  the  cha- 
rafters  of  charioteer,   comedian,  finger,  and  buf- 
foon.    He  fung  on  the  ftage,  and  drove  round  the 
circus  in  his  green  livery  (c).     The  king  of  Arme- 
nia faw  the   prince,  who    talked   of  dealing    cut 
crowns  and  fceptres,  warbling  a  tune,  and  mana.o- 
ing  the  reins  for  the  enteitainment  of  his  fubjeds. 
Such  defpicable   talents,  he  knew,  could    neither 
form  a  warrior,    nor  a   legifiator.     His  glory,  it   , 
now  was  evident,  depended  on  the  virtue  and  the 
genius  of  men  very  different  from  himfelf.     How 
he  found  a  people  tame  enough    to  obey,  and  ge- 
neral officers  willing  to  command  his  armies,  was 
matter  of  wonder  to  the  Parthian  prince.     Struck 
with  that  idea,  he  could  not  refrain  from  faying  to 
Nero,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his   heart  (/),  "  You 
"  have  in  Corbulo  a  moH  valuable  Have."     Ihe 
drift  and  good  fenfe  of  the  obfervation  made  no 
impreffion  on  a  frivolous   mind  like  that  of  Nero.     " 
An  emperor,  who   placed   his  glory    in  being   a 
fcenic  performer,  paid  no  attention  to  the  merit  of 
Corbulo.     If  he  underftood  the   reflection  of  the 
eaftern   prince,  he    fhewed  afterwards,    that    the 
only  ufe  he  made  of  it  was,  to  nourifliafecret  jea- 

loufy, 
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'^"'i^  Y^'   loufy,  and  plan  the  ruin  of  an  olTicer,  whofe  fame 
in  arms  was  too  t:reat  for  a  tvrant  to  endure. 

BOOK      ^^^  ^^^^^  ''^^  ^^*^  diverfions  of  the  theatre  and  the 
XVI     circus  ended,  iN^ero  thought  fit  to  open   a   more 
important  fcene.      lie  proceeded    with  a  grand 
iecinue  to   the  capitol,  where  he  entered    with  a 
branch  of  hiurel  in  his   hand;  and,  as  if  he  had 
fubdued  Armenia,  the  charioteer  and   player   of 
interludes   was   falutcd  Tmprrator.     His  Vciuity 
was  now  amply  gratified;  but  vanity  was  not  the 
only  fpring   of  his  ^  actions.     To  be  an   adept  in 
magic  arts  had  been  for  fome  timehis  predominant 
pafiion ;  and,  as  Tiridates  brought  with   him  in 
his    train  a  number   of  the   Parthian    Magi,   he 
thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  learn  all  the  fecrets 
of  an  occult  fcience,  which  he  believed  was  not  the 
mere   illufion   of  mathematicians  and   pretended 
philofophers.     Tiridates  (tudied  to  ingratiate  him- 
fe!f,  and  was  proud  to  have  the  emperor  of  Rome 
for  his  pupil  (g).     By  his  defire,  the  Magi  opened 
all  their  Itores  of  knowledge,  and  Nero,  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  guilty  mind,  was  eager  to  pry  into 
futurity.     He  was  mafter  of  the   Roman   world, 
and,  v/ith  the  affiftance   of  his  oriental   teachers, 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  fliould  foon  be  able  to  con- 
troul  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  give  the  law  to 
the  gods.     With  this  view  he   paffed  his  time  in 
clofe  conference  with  a  fet  of  Chaldean  impoftors  j 
but  Tiridates  was  not  able,  in  return  for  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  to  teach  his  benefactor  the  art 
of  holding  commerce  with  evil  fpirits.    Nero  found 
the  whole    to  be   a  fyfteni  of  fraud.     Inflead  of 
being   enabled   to    hold    a   council   with  infernal 
powers,  he  was  left  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  advice  of  a  pernicious  crew  of  aban- 
doned  men  and  women,  who  were  the  emperor's 
confidential  miniflers,  and  theinltrunients  of  every 
villanyo 

V.  Ii 
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y.  It  is  certain  that  Nero's  paffion  for  the  gui-  APPEN- 
r,  and   ftage-mufic,  was    not    greater    than   his 
nbition    to    excel    in   magic    incantations ;    byt  b  O  O  li 
[ough  his  hopes  were  frullrated,  he  did  not  ceafe     XVI 
I  entertain  Tiridates  with    tij^  mod  lavifh  profu-  — *"     ^ 
M.     An  enormous  fum  {a)  was  ilTued  every  day     *^    *    ° 
)  the  Armenian  l-i-ing,  for  the  fupport  of  his  own    ^_  ij, 
■andeur,  and  the  courtiers  in  his   train.     At  his      66, 
jparture  a  ftill  larger  fum  was  ordered,  as  a  pre- 
nt  from   the  emperor  ;  and,  that   he   might   re^ 
jild   the   city  of  Artaxata  (b),  which  had   been 
veiled    to    the    ground,  a   number    of  artificers 
ere  added,  at  a  vafl  expence,  to  the  retmue   of 
e  Parthian  prince,  who   alfo  engaged  a  number 
'others  to  attend  him,  for  flipulated  wages,   to 
s  own    country.     The  confequence   of  Nero's 
inerofity  was,    that  the  fixing  of  a  king  on  the 
rone  of  Armenia,  was  a  heavier  burthen  to  the 
omans  than  any  of  their  moft  expenfive  wars. 
There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  want  of  fuc- 
fs  in  the  attempt   to  make  Nero  believe  in  the 
ligion  of  the  M(i:^i,  ferved,  in  fome  degree,  to 
)en  the  eyes  of  Tiridates,  and  remove  the  errors 
'  eaPtern  fiiperftition.     In  order  to  vifit  Rome, 
'.  had  taken   a   wide    compafs   over  an  immenfe 
ad   of    country,    and  travelled   all   the  way  by 
nd.     The  caufe  of  this  circuitous  and  laborious 
urney  mull  be  referred  to  the  fuperflition  of  his 
itive   country.      In   the  creed    of  the  Parthian 
agi,  the  fea  wa.-:  faid  to  be  a  facred  element  (^); 
id  to  fpit  in  it,  or  defile  the  puriry  of  the  waters 
'  the  fuperfiuities  of  the  human  body,  was  held 
be  profane  and  impious.     The  defign,  proba- 
|y,  was,  by  that  dodrine  to  prevent  migration, 
lid  what  at  firft  was  policy  received  in  fime  the 
::nfl:ion   of  religion.     But  Tiridates,  during   his 
iiiy  at  Kome,  fo  far  weeded  out  the  prejudices  of 
iucation,  that  he  made  no  fcruple  to  return  by 

fea. 
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APPEN-  fea.      He  embarked  at   Brundufium    {d)^    anc 
D^^     having  eroded  the  Adriatic,  arrived  at  the  port  c 

B  O^O  K  l^yrracbium  {e).     From  that  place  he  purfued  hi 
XVI.     voyage  along  the  coafl:  of  Afia,  and,  being  fafel 

^-r-^^ — '  landed,    vifited  the  Roman  provinces,    and  th 

A.  U.  C.  ^^q\{  iplendid  cities,  on  the  continent.  Before  \ 
J^'^Q  entered  the  confines  of  Armenia,  Corbulo  a( 
ts.  vanced  to  a  meeting.  In  his  interview  with  tb 
Armenian  monarch,  he  (till  maintained  that  fi 
perior  character,  which  he  Had  fairly  earned  \. 
his  talents  and  his  virtues.  Finding  an  extrao 
dinary  number  of  artificers  in  the  prince's  trai' 
he  relolved  to  act  with  due  attention  to  the  intert 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  ;  ai 
with  that  view,  having  feparated  fuch  as  we 
hired,  he  fufiered  none  but  thofe  who  were  a  d 
nation  from  Nero,  to  migrate  to  a  foreign  cou 
try.  This  behaviour  gave  no  offence  toTiridati 
He  took  leave  of  Corbulo  with  the  highefl:  eflec 
for  his  many  virtues;  and,  though  he  entertain 
no  kind  of  perfonal  refpeft  for  Nero,  he  thoug 
the  regal  diadem  claimed  a  return  of  gratitud 
and,  upon  that  principle,  as  foon  as  the  capital  ' 
Armenia  was  rebuilt,  indead  of  calling  it  Artaxa  j,. 
he  gave  it  the  flattering  name  of  Neronia. 

VI.  Rome  having  no  war  upon  her  ham, 
Nero,  with  airs  of  felf-congratulation,  as  if  i  i 
valour  had  fubdued  the  nations,  thought  fit  • 
fliut  the  temple  of  Janus  {a).  But  that  paci: 
difpofition  did  not  lad  long.  Intoxicated  by  I : 
homage  which  he  had  received  from  Tiridates,  ; 
wanted  to  renew  the  fame  fcene  of  fplendour  a  I 
vain-glory,  by  the  humiliation  of  Vologefes,  M 
Parthian  king.  For  that  purpofe,  he  endeavo  • 
cd,  by  prefling  invitations,  to  induce  that  prii; 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome.  At  length  I's 
eaftern  monarch  gave  a  decifive  anfwer  :  "  Yi^ 
"  can  crofs  the  fea,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  forb  • 
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den  element ;     come  to  Afia,  and  we  will  (hen  ArrEN*. 

fettle  the  ceremony    of  our   meeting.**     Fired     ^^ 
ith  indignation  by  that  peremptory  refufal,  and  BOOK 
16  tone  of  grandeur  with  Vv'hich  it  was  delivered,     XVI. 
ero  was   upon  the  point  of  declaring    war,   if 
her  proje<!:ls   had  not  dazzled  his   imagination.  • 
|;e  concerted  his  meafures,  and  laid  plans  of  vaft 
nbition ;     but  the   caprice    that    didated    them 
elded    to  the    firfh   novelty  that  occurred.     He 
[tended  to  open   the  temple    of  Jan\is  for  four 
ars  at  once  (^).      The  firft,  againit   the  Jews, 
;ho  felt  themfelves  opprefled   by  the  avarice  and 
kpacity  of  Geflius  Florus,  and  governor  of  the 
j-ovince,  and  were,  at  that  time,  in  open  revolt, 
ihe  fecond   enterprife  was   intended   againll  the 
Ethiopians  ;  the  third,  againlt  the  Albanians   on 
.6  borders    of  the  Cafpian  fea ;     the  fourth,  to 
jvenge  the  infult  offered  to  him  by  the  haughty 

irit  of  Vologefes.  The  love  of  fame,  whatever 
I  did,  was  the  infpiring  motive  :  whether  he 
jnt  forth  his  armies,  or  drove  a  chariot,  or  fung 
ifong,  praife  was  fiill  the  ultiniate  end.  If  by 
'-■  s  victorious  arms  the  iEthiopians  and  Albanians 
l)uld  be  reduced  to  fubjeuion,  the  glory  of  en- 

rging  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  was  to  be 

1  e  bright  reward.  His  exertions  were,  therefore, 
lade  againft   the  two  laft-mentioned  ftates.     He 

nt  detachments  forward  to  furvey  the   country ; 

i  formed  flying  camps  in  thofe  difl:ant  regions ; 

2  began  to  colleil  the  forces  of  the  empire  ;  andj 
Dt  content  with  drawing  from  Britain,  from 
rermany,  and  lllyricum,  the  llower  of  his  armies, 
I  formed  a  new  legion,  compofed-  of  men  fix. 
:et  high,  and  this  he  carlied  the  phalanx  (c)  of 
.lexander  the  Great. 

Amidft  this  din  of  arms,  and  all  this  mighty 
irnult  of  warlike  preparations,  an  incident  occur- 
;d  of  more  moment  to  Nero  than  the  glory  of 

the 
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aV?   N.  the  Roman  name.     A  deputation  arrived  at  Rom 
^^^^     from  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  theatre,  an 

gQQj^  poetry,  and  mufic  flouriihed,  with  orders  to  pre 

XVI.     fent  to  the  emperor,  from  the  feveral  phices,  th 

»— v^^   victor's  crown  (f/)  for  minllrelfy  and  fong.     A 

A.  U.  <-'•  opportunity  fo  bright   and  unexpected  was  not  t 
^'^j     be  negleded.     Nero  w^as  tranfported  with  joy  :  h 
65.      towered  above  himfelf  and  all  competition.    Th 
deputies  were  admitted  to  his  preience  ;  they  wet 
careffed,  invited   to  his  table,  and  all  other  buf: 
nefs,  however  important,  gave  way  to  the  elegai 
arts.  The  Greeks  were  fkilled  in  the  trade  of  adi 
lation.     They   befeeched   the   prince  to   honoi 
them  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  talents.     Nero  fun, 
tohisguefts;    they  heard,  they  applauded,  the 
were  thrown  into  ecftafies.     He  in  his  turn  a( 
mired  their  tafte  ;  they  were  the  only  people  wh, 
had  mufic  in  their  fouls;     they,  and  they  onl', 
had  an  ear  for  finer  found  ;    the  true  mafters  h 
harmony ;    the  judges   who  deferved  to  hear  h 
cxquifite  powers.    From  that  moment  all  his  wa  , 
like  projects  vaniflied  from  his  mind.    He  ihougI| 
no  more   of  humbling  the   Parthian  king;   tl| 
.^Ethiopians   and  Albanians  might  enjoy  their  ii 
dependent   ftate,    and  Vefpafian   might   take  rl 
field  againfl  the  Jews.     The  fame  of  a  coachma)| 
a  minftrel,  and  a  finger,  was  of  greater  momen 
He  refolved,  without  delay,  to  fet  out  for  GreeC| 
How  the  adminiftration  was  to  be  condu£ted  du| 
ing  his  abfence,  was  the  firfl;  confideration.    Th  , 
did  not  enibarrafs  him  long.     The  whole  auth' 
rity  and  all  the  functions  of  the  prince  were  cor, 
mitted   to   Helius,  one  of  his   freedmen.     Th:, 
upftart    minilter,    with  Polycletus,    his  aflbciat, 
had    already    enriched    himfelf  with   the     plui, 
der    of    the    public,    and  was    now,     with  tl, 
whole  power  in  his  hands,  to  give  a  full  difplay  i 
his    chara(^er.      That    point    being    fettled,  ^ 
3  weight!' 
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eightier  care  ftill  remained.     An  imperial  cha- •'^  ^'PEN-^ 
oteer,  and  a  comedian  of  illuftrious  rank,  who     ^^^ 
as  to  be  nobly  covered  wi'.h  Olympic  dufi:,  and  g  q  q  K 
»  bring  back  laurel  crowns  for  his  vi6lories  in    XVI. 
-ng  and  pantomime,    could  not  undertake  fuch   ^— v^ 
1  expedition  without  the  greatell   pomp.     Pre-  ^'^' 
irations  were  accordingly  made.     The  emperor    ^_  q 
emed  to  be  going  to  an  important  war  (c).     Ti-      66. 
jllinus  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  companions 
'theAuguftan  order,  in  number  not  lefs  than 
^e  thoufand.     To  thefe  were  added   an  incredi- 
e  multitude  of  abandoned  harlots,  and  the  mofl 
;bauched  young  men  of  the  time.     The  whole 
lin  went   forth,    not    in    warlike   array,    with 
■ords,  and  pikes,  and  javelins,    but  with  fofter 
firuments  ;     with  the  fock  and   buikin  ;    with 
Lific,  lutes  and  guitars.     The  retinue  was  fuited 
I  the  dignity  of  the  enterprife.     An  idea  of  the 
endour  and  magnificence  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
fion  may  be  eaiily  formed,    when  we  are  told 
at  Nero  never  travelled  with  lefs  than  a  thoufand 
■  ggage-waggons  (/);    the   mules  all  Ihod  with 
;ver,  and  the  drivers  drelTed  in  fcarlet  ;  his  Afri- 
In  flaves  adorned  with  bracelets  on  their   arms, 
id  the   horfes  decorated  with  the  richefl;  trap- 
figs. 

Vil.  The  confuls  for  this  year  vi'ere  Fonteius 
'ipito  and  Julius  Rufus  ;  but  their  authority  was 
Iperfeded  by  Helius,  the  freedman,  who  exer- 
ijed  all  the  powers  of  the  imperial  prerogative, 
'his  man  broke  loofe  at  once,  and  was  foon  felt 
J  a  public  calamity.  Pride  and  infolence,  ava- 
r.e  and  cruelty,  the  never  failing  vices  of  thofe 
•'tellable  mifcreants,  who  from  the  dregs  of  the 
lople  rife  above  their  fellow  citizens,  marked  the 
<ndu6t  of  this  favourite  freedman,  and  debafed 
te  people,  who  JubmitteJ  to  fo  vile  a  m after.  All 
I  grees  and  ranks   of  men,  the  fenare,  and  the 

Koman 
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APPEN-  Roman  knights,  groaned  under  the  iron  rod  of  a 

^^^      ignoble  tyrant,  wlio  conhfcated  their  eflates,  fer 
B  O  O  K  '^'^^"^   ^^^o  baiiifhment,    or  took  away  their  livi 

XVI.     at  his  will  and   pleafure.     The  people  who  fliut 
^-^^^~^  dered  at  the  prelence  of  the  emperor,    were  ol 

8  ^^S^^'  ^"  mifery  of  heart,  to  lament  his  abfence. 

A.  D.  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Caiiiopa 
66.  (  />)  in  the  ifle  of  Corey ra,  and  there,  in  the  ten 
,y    „  pie  of  Jupiter  Caflius  (c),  he  tuned  his  harp,  an 

820.    ^'-^"g  ^ri  the  prefence  of  the  people.     From  th; 

A.  D.     place  he  fet  fail  for  Greece.     Being  fafely  landei 
^^7-      his  firft  care  was,  like  a  great  officer,  before  1 
marched  further  into  the  country,    to  fettle  tl^ 
plan  of  his  operations,  in  order  not  only  to  gai:, 
but  to  fecure  his   vidory.      With    this  view,  1 
iflued  his  public  orders,    requiring  that  all   tl 
games  (^),    which  were   celebrated    througho 
Greece  at  fiated  periods,  and  in  difl'erent   yeai 
Ihould   be   performed  at   their   refpeclive  place 
during  his  (lay  in  the  country  ;    and  not  only  1 
but    that  each  city  fliould   wait  for  his  arriv. 
Nor   was   this   all :    the    fame  of    fuch    as   li 
proved  victorious,    and  were  then  no  more,  w 
to  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  man,  th 
all  preceding  merit  might  be  eclipfed  by  the  liil 
of  a  new  performer.     The  flatues  of  the  deccaf 
were  all  demoliflied  (c).     The  living  artifts  we, 
treated  with  lefs  rigour.     They  were  required 
enter  the  lifts  with  their  imperial  rival,  and,  up; 
rhat  condition,  their  ftatues  were  exempted  tro; 
ibe  general  dellrudion.     Nero's  love  of  fame  w  . 
not  a  generous  emulation  ;  it  was  an  impatience 
a  rival,  that  turned  to  envy,  rancour,  and  malic 
To  be  pronounced  the  firft:  mufician,  and  thebi 
tragedian,  was  not  enough  for  his  vaft  ambitioi 
he  was  likewife  to  be  the  moft  (kilful  driver  of, 
curricle.     With  that  bright  obje<5t  in  view,  he  h . 
for  fome  years  before  meditated  an  expedition  in 

Creec 
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reece ;    and    finding  that   the  Olympic   games  APPhN- 
ere,  in  their  re^-ular  courfe,  to  be  celebrated  in        ^ 
e  furnmer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  eight  hundred  BOOS, 
d  fixteen,  he  even  then  had  the  precaution,  by     XVI. 
oofitive  command,    to  defer  the   exhibition  of  ^^ — ^'~--' 

•  ••  'ATT   1^ 

It  great  national  fpeclacle  till  his  arrival  in  •,  '^* 
'eece.  The  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  ^^  q^ 
;  will  and  pleafure,  being  announced,  the  peo-  6y. 
;  prepared  for  his  reception.  He  began  his  tour 
■ough  the  country  ;  he  vifited  thefeveral  cities, 
d  gave  himfelf  a  fpeftacle  on  the  public  ftage. 
eece  had  been  reduced  to  fubjedlion  by  F!a- 
nius,  Mummius,  Agrippa,  and  Auguftus  Cse- 
:  and  now  in  her  turn  flie  triumphed  over  the 
jiqueror.  She  faw  the  emperor  of  Rome  run- 
iig  from  place  to  place  in  the  character  of  a 
i filing  player,  a  travelling  mufician,  and  a  fa- 
I  us  coachman.  He  did  not,  however,  depend 
JDgether  on  his  merit,  but  pradifed  the  under- 
lie! arts,  by  which  fuccefs  is  often  enfured.  He 
led  a  numerous  party  to  applaud,  and  didri- 
:ed  bribes  among  the  judges  who  were  to  ds- 
e.  Wherever  he  performed,  a  legion  of  Ro- 
n  knights  was  flationed  in  the  theatre,  by 
ir  own  example  to  excite  and  animate  the  ad- 
ration  of  the  multitude,  and  teach  the  Greeks 
ijat  was  excellent  in  the  arts,  which  they  them- 
B'es  had  invented,  and  carried  to  perfedion. 
\  thefe  and  fuch  like  preconcerted  meafures, 
5ro  fecured  his  triumph  in  all  quarters.  Com- 
"ition  was  invited,  and  at  the  fame  time  inti- 
elated.  Ill  one  of  the  cities,  a  man  well  fkili- 
\  in  mufic,  but  a  bad  politician,  experienced 
f  danger  of  contending  with  a  powerful  rival. 
Silous  for  the  honour  of  his  art,  and  proud  of 
f  own  talent,  he  perfided  to  difpute  the  prize,  • 
ii  the  lictors  drove  him  to  the  wall,  and  there 
batched  him  in  the  fight  of 'the  audience.     Vef- 

pafiari 
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API'EN-  nafian  had  found  it  necelTary   to  pafs  from  Syri 
^^-^     into  Greece,  in  order  to  appear  among  the  bani 

B  O  O  K°^  courtiers,  and  pay  his  homage  to  the  emperor 
XV i.     But,    unfortunately,    he    either  had    no    ear  fo 

'^ — -^ — '  mufic,  or  he  did  not  reckon  it  among  the  accom 

A.  U.  C.  pliOiments  of   a  prince.      He  heard   that  divin 
A   D     voice  in  a  fullen  mood,  or,  as  happened  to  him  a 
07,       Rome  upon  a  former  occafion,  he  fell  aileep  (/ 
For  this   offence,    he   was    ordered  to  appear  n 
more  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.     He  retire 
to  a  fmall  village,  and  there,  in  an  obfcure  lurt 
ing-place,  hoped    to   find   a   fhelter  from   refen 
ment.     He  remained  for  fome  time   in  that  ftal 
of  anxious    fulbenfe,  when  the  fates   called  hii 
forth  to  fcenes  of  future  glory.     The  Jews  werei 
the  Held  with  a  powerful  army  ;    they  had  defca 
ed  Ceflius  Gallus  with  great  Slaughter,  and  take 
an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legions.     The  crifis  w: 
big  with  danger,    and  called  for  vigorous  me 
fures.     But  Nero  did  not  think  that  Judcea  w 
the  field   of  glory.     He   gave  the  command 
Vefpafian,  apprehending  no  danger   from  a  m: 
of  obfcure  defcent,  and  auftere   manners,  who 
he  was  no  longer  willing  to  retain  near  his  perfo 
Vefpafian  departed   to    take  upon    him  the  cor 
inand  in  Syria,  and  Nero  continued  his  progrt 
through  Greece.     He  was    received  every  whe 
with  public  demonft rations   of  refpeft  ;    but  t! 
people  could  Icarce  refrain   from  laughter,  whi 
they  heard  the  found  of  a  voice  neither  loud  n 
clear,  and  faw  the  fmger  rifing  on  his  toes,  in 
vain  endeavour  to  expand  the  notes,    and  flrai 
ing  his  organs,  till  a  face,  naturally  red,  was 
inflamed  as  to  vie  with  the   deepeft   fcarlet.     N 
content  with  the  fame  of  an  enchanting  finger,^ 
refolved  to  prove  himfelf  a  great  tragedian.     T 
parts,  in  which  he  chofe  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  (j 
were   Hercules  Furiins  j    CEdipus,  who  mi- 

der 
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dered   his  father,    and  tore  out  his   own  eyes ;  APPen- 
Orestes,   poignarding  his  mother ;    and  fome-     ^^^ 
times  a   ravished   Sabine,    or  a  Matron  iNgQ^OK 
LABOUR,  on  the  point  of  being  dehvered.  When    xvi. 
he  arrived  at  Olympia,  he  found,   that  the  cele-  — >'-^-' 
brated  games  of  that  place  confided  altogether  of  ^'  ^-  ^• 
chariot-races,  and  athletic  exercifes,  and  by  con-    ^^^ 
fequence  that  no  theatre  had  been  ereded.    Was      67.  ' 
his  darling  mufic   to   be  excluded  ?  Rather  than 
fuffer  fuch  an  indignity,  he  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  for  interludes,  and  other   dramatic 
performances.     Not  content  with  being  blinded 
on  the  ftage  ;    whh  raving  like  a  madman,  and 
being  brought  to  bed  like  a  woman  ;    he  was  ftill 
to  figure  on  the  race-ground,    and  aftonifti   the 
multitude  with  his  dexterity  in  whirling  round 
the  courfe.     Determined  to  perform  wonders,  and 
furpafs  ail  ancient  fame,  he  mounted  a  car  drawn 
by  fix  horfes,    but  had  the   misfortune,    in    the 
heat   of  his  career,    to  be  thrown  from  his  feat. 
He  mounted  again  ;    but  either  hurt  by  his  fall, 
or  not  able  to  bear  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  he 
was  obliged  to  defcend  before  he  reached  the  goal. 
He  was,    notwithftanding,    declared   conqueror. 
He  contended  afterwards  for  the  prizes   at   the 
Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  all  the  other  games  of 
Greece,  with  equal  fuccefs  at  every  place.     He 
was  proclaimed  vidor   in  all  trials  of  Ikill,  and 
gained  no  lefs    than  eighteen  hundred  different 
crowns.     The  honour  fo  obtained  was  always  un- 
derflood  to  reflect  a  luftre  on  the  conqueror*s  na- 
tive country.     With  a  view  to  that  cuflom,  the 
form  of  the  proclamation  [b)  in  favour  of  Nero 
was  as  follows:  Nero  C^sar  is  victor  in  the 
COMBAT  (naming  it),  and  has  won  the  crown 

FOR    THE  ROMAN   PEOPLE,     AND    THE    UNIVERSE, 

|oF  WHICH  HE  IS  MASTER."     Care  was  taken  to 

I  tranfmit  to   Rome  a  regular  account  of  all  his 

^^OL.  IL  C  e  viaories. 
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APPEN-  vi£lories.     Such  a  career  of  rapid  fuccefs  made 
^^^     (he  people  ftand  at    gaze      7'he  fenate  paffed  a 

BOOK  ^^^^  ^^  thanks  to  the  gods  for  luch  fignal  events, 
XVI.    and,  by  their   decrees,  fo   loaded   the  calendar, 
that  the  year  could  fcarce  find  room  for  fo  many 
rejd^cing  days. 

VIII.  Nero  now  conceived  that  he  had   tri- 
umphed over  the  arts,  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  refolved   to   make  a  progrefs  through  the 
conquered   country.      He  took   care,    however, 
not  to  vifit  Athens  or  Lacedcemon.     In  the  for- 
mer, he  dreaded  to  approach  the  temple  of  the 
Eumenidae.     A  mind  lafhed  and  goaded  by  the 
whips  and  ftings  of  a  guilty  confcience  wifhed  to 
avoid  thofe  avenging  deities  (a).     He  was  deter- 
red from   Lacedeemon  by  the   form   of  govern- 
ment, and  the  fandlity  of  the  lavi^s  eflablifhed  by 
Lycurgus.     The  place  where  the  Eleufmian  myf. 
teries   (b)  vi^ere  celebrated,    was  alfo  forbidden 
ground.      Murderers   and   parricides   were   ex- 
cluded from  thofe  religious  ceremonies.     Nero 
was  feized  with  a  fit  of  remorfe.     Bufy  refledio/i 
brought  to  light  the  iniquities  of  his  conduft;  in 
the  agitation  of  his   fpirits,    he  reviewed   thofe 
deeds  of  horror,    which   forbore  to  goad  him, 
while  his  mind  was  becalmed  by  vanity  and  plea- 
fure.     Confcience  may  grant  a  truce  to  the  guil- 
ty, but  never  makes  a  lading  peace.     Diftraded 
by  his  fears,  and  funk  in  the  gloom  of  fuperftiti- 
on  (c),  he  refolved  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
The  Pythian  priefrefs  Avarned  him  to  beware'of 
feventy-three  years  (d).     He  received  the  admoni- 
tion as  a  certain  promife  of  long  life,    not  then 
thinking  of  Galba,  who  had  reached  his  feventy- 
third  year,  and  in  a  ihort  time  after  fucceeded  to 
the  imperial  dignity.     The  oracle  pleafed  him  at 
lirll  by  agreeable  bodings,  but  did  not  continue 
long  in  his  good' graces.     The  parricide,  he  was 
'    "      •     '  told, 
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old,  which  he  had  committed,  placed  hira  in  the  APPEN- 
ame  rank  with  Alcmeon  and  Orefles,  who  had     ^^^ 
iiurdered  their  mothers.     Nero  kindled  with  in- 13  q  O  K 
lignation.      He  refolved  that  the  god  fhould  feel     XVI. 

is  refentment,  and,  in  his  fury,  disfranchifed  the ^ — ' 

errltory  of  Cirrha  (e),  which  had  been  appropri-  ^' ^'  ^* 
ted  to  the  temple,  and  was  held  to  be  confecrated    a!  D  • 
round.     Nor   did  his  phrenfy  end  here.     The      67.  ' 
racle  was  to  be  filenced,  or  fo  prophan,ed  as  to 
)fe  its  credit.     With  this  intent  he   ordered  a 
Limber  of  men  to  be  maflacred  on  the  fpot ;  and 
iving  poured   libations   of  their  blood  into  the 
)ening  of  the  ground,  from  which  the  exhala- 
ms  iffued,  that    were  fuppofed   to   infpire  the 
iellefs  with  enthufialfic  fury,  he  clofed  the  ori- 
:e,    and  with  pride  and  infolence  left  a  place 
lich  had  been  revered  for  ages.      After  this 
I  ploit,  he  returned  to  his  former  luxury,  and  in 
12  gratifications  of  vice  hoped  to  find  fome  re- 
1  te  from  his  anxious  thoughts.     But  even  vice 
1  quired   variety.       Repetition   might   pall    the 
1  ed  appetite,  and,  if  he  did  not  fhew  an  inven- 
t  e  genius,    the  flattery  of  the   Greeks  was  in 
tnger  of  being  exhaufted.     He  had  made  him- 
If  at  Rome  the  wife  o£  Pythagoras  (f) ;  but  that 
V  s  become  an  obiblete  flory,  and  no  longer  ex- 
csd   wonder.      He  was  determined,  therefore, 
trefume  his  fex,  and  marry  Sporus,  the  eunuch, 
^e  ceremony  was  performed   (g)   with    great 
pnp  and  fplendour.     Calvia  Crifpinilla  (h)  was 
a)ointed  miftrefs  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  empe- 
r''swife.     She  adorned  the  bride  with  ail  the    . 
derations  of  female  elegance  ;   and  Tigellinus, 
aidft  the  applaufe    of  the  aftonifhed   Greeks, 
Wo  with  arch  fneers  of  ridicule,   had  flill  the 
atlrefs  to  pay  iheir  adulation,  gave  away  Sporus 
ir,  marriage  to  the  emperor  of  Rome.     It  was 
^i  upon  the  occafion,  that  it  would  have  been 
C  c  2  well 
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APPEN-  well  for  mankind,  if  Nero's  father  had  been  mar- 
■^'-^     lied  to  fuch  a  wife. 

IX.   Nero  could  not  in  this   unbounded  man- 
ner, riot  in  vice  and  folly  without  vafl  expcnce, 
and   a  prodigious  waile  of  the  public  treafure. 
To  fupply  his  prodigality,  Helius  the  freedman 
who  conducted  the  adminiftration  at  Rome,   la- 
boured  hard,    by  every  iniquitous  meafure,   h) 
extortion,  and  cruelty,    to  raife  enormous  fum; 
of  money.     A  tame  and  complying  fenate  wa: 
eafily  induced  by  the  arts  of  the  prime  miniiter  t( 
vote  an  immenfe  annual  fum  to  be  remitted  to  th' 
emperor,    during  his  abfence  from  the  capital 
The  rapacity  of  Helius  was  not  ro  be  appeafec 
The  companions  of  the  Augullan  fociety  (a)  ha 
bound  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  ered:  a  (tatue  t 
Nero,    not  lefs  than  a  thoufanH   pound  weigh 
By  that  voluntary  obligation  they  were  faid  i 
have  incurred  a  debt,  and  were  compelled  to  a^ 
vance  an  equivalent  fum  of  money.     No  rank  i 
ftation  was   fafe  from   plunder   and  oppreiTio 
Roman  knights  and  fenators  fell  a  facrifice,  ai 
their  eflates  were  confifcated.      Sulpicius  Can 
rinus  (^),    a  man  defcended  from  an   Illuftrio 
family,   was  put  to  death  for  an  extraordina 
reafon.     The  furname  erf  Pythicus  had  been  1 
ages  annexed  to  his  anceftors,  and  was,  con  • 
quently,  an   hereditary  honour.      By  the  fert ; 
invention  of  Helius   this  was  conftrued  intoi 
crime.    The  name  might  imply  a  viclor  in  1 5 
Pythian  games ^  and  when   Nero,  with  the  ci- 
i'enting  voice  of  Greece,  was  declared  unive:  I 
conqueror,  to  ufurp  that  title  was  a  crime  of  • 
olated  majefty,  and  an  impious  facrilege.     Su  - 
cius  and  his  fon  were  put  to  death,  and  their  - 
feds  were  forfeited  to   the  (late.      Wealth,  n 
whatever  rank,  was  fure  to  provoke  the  hamn 
rapacity,  and  Rome,  under  the  government  >  i 

prefun,^ 
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prefuming  and  arrogant  freedman,  was  a  fcene  of  APPEN- 
pJuiiJer,  blood  and  cruelty.  And  yet  all  that  ^^ 
:ould  be  amaffed  by  thofe  iniquitous  means,  was 
not  fufficient  for  the  prodigality  of  Nero.  The 
Greeks  hari  flattered  his  vanity,  and,  in  return, 
were  doomed  to  feel  the  hand  of  oppreffion.  The 
:ities,  which  had  revered  him  as  a  god,  had  rea- 
!bn  in  the  end  to  execrate  him  as  a  tyrant.  They 
"aw  their  bed  and  molt  diftmguiflied  citizens  put 
:o  death,  or  fent  into  banilhment,  that  the  em- 
Deror  might  enjoy  the  fpoils  of  their  plundered 
3roperty  (r). 

X.  THh  fame  of  a  divine  voice,  and  an  exqui- 
lite  hand  on  the  guitar,  was  not  fufficient  for  the 
imbition  of  Nero.  He  vvifhed  to  diftinguifli 
limfelf  by  fome  unheard  of  enterprife.  The 
jrand,  the  vaft,  and  almoft  impoffible  fired  his 
magination.  He  arrived  at  Corinth,  and  was 
;here  furprifed  to  fee  by  what  a  narrow  ifthmus 
he  two  feas  were  feparated.  Like  the  hero  of 
itatius  the  poet,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  the 
Dillows,  on  the  Ionian  and  the  ^gean  fhores ; 
'«  mediis  audit  duo  litora  campis.  1  he  project  of 
Diercing  through  the  land,  and  forming  a  navi- 
gable canal  to  communicate  the  two  feas,  and 
render  it  unneceffary  for  mariners  to  fail  round 
:he  Peloponnefus,  (truck  his  fancy,  and  fired 
bim  with  ideas  of  immortal  fame  {a).  The 
Greeks  oppofed  the  defign,  and  endeavoured  to 
diffuade  him  from  undertaking  it.  The  language 
of  fuperftition  was,  that  to  attempt  to  join  what 
had  been  fevered  for  ages,  would  be  an  impious 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Nero  was  not 
to  be  deterred  from  his  purpofe ;  religious  prin- 
ciples were  urged  in  vain  ;  to  conquer  nature 
were  an  imperial  work,  and  what  the  gods  or- 
dained, might  be  new  modelled  by  his  fupericr 
judgment.     He  knew,  befides,  that  the  attempt 

had 
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APPEN-  had    been   made   by  Demetrius   Policrates,    an 

INI  V  .  ''   ,  ' 

eaflern  king,  by  Julius  Csefar  and  Caligula  (/^); 
BOOK  '^"^  'o  ac<"cmplilh  an  arduous  work,  which  thofe 
XVI.  three  princes  bad  undertaken  without  efFedl,  ap- 
'  pearcJ  to  him  ihe  height  of  human  glory.  He 
refolved,  therefoie,  to  begin  the  work  without 
delay.  He'  ing  harangued  the  prsetorian  foldiers, 
and  urged  every  topic  that  could  inflame  their 
ardour,  he  provided  himfelf  with  a  golden  pick- 
axe (for  fuch  hands  were  not  to  be  fuUied  by 
bafer  metal,)  and,  advancing  on  the  Ihore,  fung 
in  melodious  drains  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  Amphi- 
tritc,  and  all  the  inferior  gods  and  goddeifes, 
who  allay  or  heave  the  waters  of  the  deep.  After 
this  ceremony,  he  (truck  the  firfl  ftroke  into  the 
ground,  and,  with  a  bafket  of  fand  on  his  fhoul- 
der,  marched  away  in  triumph,  proud  of  his 
Herculean  labour.  I'he  natives  of  the  country 
faw  the  frantic  enterprife  with  mixed  emotions 
of  fear,  aftoTiifhment,  and  religious  horror. 
They  obferved  to  Nero,  that  of  the  three  princes, 
who  had  conceived  the  fame  defign,  hot  one  died 
a  natural  death.  They  told  him  further,  that, 
in  fome  places,  as  foon  as  the  axe  pierced  the 
ground,  a  ftream  of  blood  gu(hed  from  the 
wound  ;  hollow  groans  were  heard  from  fubterra- 
neous  caverns,  and  various  fpectres,  emitting  a 
feeble  murmur,  were  feen  to  glide  along  the 
coaft.  Thefe  remonflrances  made  no  impreflion. 
Nero  ordered  his  foldiers  to  exert  their  utmoft 
vigour ;  money  was  levied  in  every  quarter ; 
cruelty  and  extortion  went  hand  in  hand.  In 
order  to  procure  a  fufficient  number  of  workmen, 
the  jails  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  ranfacked, 
and  the  armies  in  Syria  and  Paleftine  had  it  in 
command  to  fend  to  Corinth  all  the  prifonew 
taken  in  battle. 

'I'ht; 
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'  The  cond'jd  of  the  war  againfl:  the  Jewlfh  na*  APPEN- 
:Ion  had  been,  as  mentioned  above,  committed  ■^^^ 
:o  Vefpafian,  who  had  already  carried  his  vido-  BOOK 
•ions  arms  through  the  province  of  Galilee.  The  XV!. 
>nemy  as  foon  as  they  had  intelligence  that  he 
vas  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
;ndeavoured  to  furprife  a  Roman  garrifon  in  the 
ity  of  Afcaion  (f),  but  were  repulfed  with  pro- 
ligious  Daughter.  Not  lefs  than  eighteen  thou- 
and  were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  legions,  who 
lad  orders  to  give  no  quarter.  Vefpafian  found 
t  necefiary,  againft  a  fierce  and  obftinate  race, 
t  that  time  for  their  manifold  crimes  devoted  to 
eflrudlion,  to  forget  the  maxims  of  Roman 
leniency.  It  is  certain  that  thofe  merciful  con- 
uerors  never  fpilled  io  much  hoftile  blood  in 
ay  of  their  wars  from  the  firft  foundation  of 
.ome.  The  city  of  Gadara  (Jj  was  taken  by. 
orm,  and  reduced  to  afiies.  The  garrifon  <Ciid 
le  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  perifhed  in  the 
ames.  In  the  mean  time,  Trajan,  whofe  fon 
as  afterwards  emperor  of  Rome,  was  fent,  at 
le  head  of  the  tenth  legion,  to  fpread  terror 
id  deflruftion  through  the  country.  He  laid 
2ge  to  the  city  of  Japha  (c),  and,  meeting  with 
1  obftinate  refiftance,  carried  the  works  by  af- 
ult.  All,  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
ii  number  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand,  were 
lit  to  the  fv/ord.  The  Samaritans,  who  had 
)lleded  their  forces  on  Mount  Jarizim  (/), 
ere  treated  with  the  fame  feverity.  Cerealis,  who 
Iterwards  commanded  againil  Civilis,  the  Bata^ 
an  chieftain,  and  alfo  in  Britain,  had  orders  to 
arch  with  three  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hundred 
Drfe  to  attack  the  faftnelTes  on  the  hills,  and 
flodge  the  enemy.  He  formed  lines  of  circum- 
illation  round  the  hill,  and  by  a  clofe  blockade 
\\t  off  all  conimunication  with  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. 
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APPEN-  try.     The  Samaritans  were  reduced  by  famine  to 
^^^      the  lafl:  diftrefs  ;  yet  even  in  that  condition  held 

BOOK  °"^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  ^*th  determined  obftinacy.  Cere- 
XVF.  alls  ordered  his  men  to  advance  up  the  hill. 
The  foldiers  forced  their  way  up  the  deep  afcent, 
and  with  refiftlefs  valour  foon  gained  the  fum- 
mit.  A  dreadful  carnage  followed.  Twelve 
thoufand  of  the  Samaritans  perifhed  on  the  fpot. 
The  city  of  Gamala  (/>)  was  taken  by  aifault,  and 
the  garrifon,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  put  to  the 
fword. 

Vefpafian,  during  thefe  operations,  carried  on 
the  fiege  of  Jotapata,  ( ;),  the  ftrongefl  place  in 
Galilee.  Jofephus  (k),  the  hiflorian,  had  beer 
appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and  he  no% 
commanded  the  garrifon,  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  hold  out  to  the  lad  extre- 
mity. The  particulars  of  the  fiege  are  related  b) 
himfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  to  be  here  re^ 
pcated.  It  will  be  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  he  dif 
charged  all  the  duties  of  an  able  officer,  by  hij 
own  example,  no  lefs  than  by  his  fpirited  exhor- 
tations, animating  the  foldiers,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  works  exciting  them  to  deeds  of  valour. 
The  fiege  lafted  feven-and-forty  days.  In  one  oil 
the  approaches  to  the  walls,  Vefpafian  was 
wounded  by  a  lance  aimed  at  him  from  the 
works  ;  but  he  bore  the  pain  with  fuch  fileni 
fortitude,  that  no  ill  confequence  followed.  On 
the  forty-feventh  day  of  the  fiege,  the  inhabitants 
ftill  rcfufmg  to  capitulate,  the  fignal  was  given 
for  a  general  aflault.  Titus  at  the  head  of  a 
chofen  band,  fcaled  the  walls,  and  was  the  firfl 
that  entered  the  town.  In  that  dreadful  crifis  it' 
does  not  appear  that  Jofephus  either  faced  the 
danger,  or  difcharged  the  functions  of  a  general 
officer.  Except  the  women  and  children,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  priloners,   all  who  were 

found 
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I'und  in  the  town  died  in  one  general  carnage.  APPEN- 
)fephus   was   afterwards   found  concealed  in  a     ^^^ 
ive.     Vefpafian  fpared  his  life,    and  the   hillo-  BOOK 
an  furvived  to  write   an  account  of  the  fiege,    XVI. 
;iterinixed,  indeed,  with  fome  romantic  circum-  *- — /-*-J 
ances,   but  containing  various  matter  for  the     *      ^' 
iformation   of    poderity.       The  city   of    Tari-     ^^  ^ 
|i3ea  (I),    which   had  been  the  receptacle  of  a      6j. 
irbulent  and   ieditious  rabble  from  all  fides  of 
le  country,  was  compelled,    after  an  obftinate 
jfiftance,  to  open  her  gates  to  Titus.     Vefpafian 
rdered  twelve  hundred  of  the   mod   fierce   in- 
mdiaries  to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  public  exam- 
|le,  and,  in  compliance  with  Nero's  letters,  fent 
X  thoufand  prifoners  {ni)  to  work  at  the  ifthmus 
f  Corinth. 

XI.  While  Vefpafian  purfued  his  conquefts, 
id,  in  one  campaign,  overran  the  province  of 
ralilee,  Rome  was  a  fcene  of  tumult  and  diftrac- 
on.  Helius  reigned  like  a  fecond  emperor  :  the 
eople  called  him  the  word  of  the  two.  Each  day 
reduced  new  proofs  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  ail 
le  vices  of  an  upftart  flave.  The  fenators  began 
)  wake  from  their  lethargy  ;  the  clamours  of  the 
opulace  were  loud  and  tierce  ;  rage  and  indigna- 
ion  glowed  in  every  bread;  and  the  flame  was 
eady  to  mount  into  a  blaze.  The  freedman  fav/ 
is  danger.  He  difpatched  letters  to  inform  the 
mperor  that  the  urgency  of  affairs  required  his 
•refence  at  Rome  (a).  13ut  Nero's  vad  defigns 
vere  of  too  much  importance.  His  anfv^er  to  the 
avourite  was,  "  You  advife  me  to  return  to 
'  Rome,  but  whatever  your  reafons  are,  you 
*  ought  rather  to  recommend  a  longer  abfence ; 
■  that  I  may  finidi  my  grand  undertaking,  and 
'  then  revifit  the  capital,  crowned  with  immortal 
'  glory."  He  faw  the  number  of  labourers  fent 
)y  Vefpafian,  and,  in  confideration  of  that  timely 

fuccour. 
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APPEN-  fuccour,  forj^ave  the  merit  ol'  that  victorious  ge- 
■^     neral.     Corbulo  {b)  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
B  O  O  K  ^^  remembered  with  equal  moderation.    Tiridates 
XVI.     had  mentioned  hii:i  with  the  praife  due  to  his  vir- 
tue,  and  his  fame  in  arms.     That  commendation 
•  was  fu!li.:ient  to  provoke  the  ingratitude  of  a  ty. 
rant,  who  beheld  didinguirned  talents  with  a  jea- 
lous  eye,  and   fuffered  no  man  to  be  great  and 
virtuous   with  impunity.     Being  at  length  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  bloody  purpofe,    which  he 
had  for  fonie  time  harboured  in  fecret,  he  wrote 
to  Corbulo  in  terms  of  great  efleem  and  kindnefs, 
calling  him  his  friend   and   benefactor,  and  ex- , 
preiling  his  ardent  wifli  to  have  an  interview  with  , 
a  general  who  had  rendered  fuch  fignal  fervices  to 
the  empire.     Having  lent  that  infidious  invitation, , 
he  held  a  private  correfpondence  with  Arrius  Va- , 
rus,  who  ferved  in  Afia  ;  a  young  man  of  a  daring 
fpirit,  in  hade  to  rife  by  his  crimes.     To  fabricate 
a  charge  againft  his  commanding  officer  he  knew  , 
would  be  the  way  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Nero,  , 
He   fent    a  formal  accufation,  loaded  with  every 
crime   that  calumny  could  fuggell:.     Corbulo  fell  ^ 
into  the  fnare.     A    mind   like  his,  impregnated 
with  honour  and  heroic  fortitude,  could  admit  no 
fufpicion  of  intended  treachery.     He  embarked 
without  any  retinue,  and  landed  at  Ccnchresc,  a  , 
Corinthian  harbour  in  the  7£jiean  Sea.     Nero  was 
there  at  the  time,  drefled  in  his  pantomime  garb, 
and  ready  to  mount  the  ftage,  when  the  arrival  of  , 
his  general  ofiiccr  was   announced.     He    felt  the 
indecency  of  giving  an  audience  in  his  comedian's   , 
drefs  to  a   man,  whom    he  refpefted,  while  he 
hated  him.     To  free  himfelf  from  ail  embarraiT- 
ment,  he  took  the  (hortefl  way,  and  fent  a  death- 
warrant.     Corbulo  faw  too  late  that  honefty  is  too 
citcn  the  dupe  of  the  ignoble  mind.     He  Icorned 

to 
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:;xpofl:uIate.     "  I  have  deferved  this,"  he  fald,  A'TEN- 
il  fell  upon  his  fvvord  (cj.  -^ 


TO 


The  blood  of  one  great  man  could  not  appeafe  13  o  r>  e 
^  cruelty  of  Nero.  Whoever  was  eminent  for  XVI. 
ijintSj  riches,  or  nobility  of  birth,  was  confidered  V^"^ 
k  flate-criminal.  In  that  number  were  the  two  "^^c-.,"^  ' 
(ibonii,  Rufus  and  Proculus,  who  had  lived  in  a,  6. 
jfeft  harmony,  with  mutual  efteem,  and  true  67. 
itherly  affeftion.  Their  fortunes  were  a  joint 
;i:k.  They  affifted  each  other  in  the  road  to  ho- 
urs, and  both  together  rofe  to  ftations  of  high 
ihority;  one  on  the  Upper,  and  the  other  on 
[  Lower  Rhine.  While  they  difcharged  their 
nedtive  duties  with  integrity,  and  unwearied 
(1  for  the  public  fervice,  Padlius  Africanus  (/j 
;  their  fecret  enemy.  This  man  had  the  ear  of 
3  -o,  and  knew  how  to  transfufe  his  own  malig- 
i'  into  the  heart  of  a  prince  too  fatally  prone  to  _..>t.-' 
1  deeds.  The  virtues  of  the  Scribonii- wer-e,—fey 
:  artful  mifreprefentation,  converted  into  crimes; 
\  happy  concord,  in  which  they  lived,  was  a 
( fpiracy  againfl:  the  flate  ;  and  their  fame  and 
liit  in  the  German  armies  were  the  means  of 
\t  ambitious  politicians,  not  the  end  of  their 
<  ons.  By  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the 
:liers,  they  hoped  to  overturn  the  government, 
^o  took  the  alarm,  and,  under  a  fpecious  pre- 
s:e  of  doing  honour  to  the  two  brothers,  invited 
I'm  to  his  court.  They  obeyed  his  orders.  As 
:ti  as  they  arrived  in  Greece,  a  new  fcene  was 
']ned.  An  audience  was  refufed  ;  they  were 
CDJd  to  appear  in  the  emperor's  prefence  ;  fub- 
led  accufations  were  prefented  in  form  ;  and 
I"  unhappy  brothers  found  themfelves  in  the  fad 
<iidition  of  ftate-criminals.  They  defircd  to  be 
I  rd  in  their  defence.  That  aft  cf  juflice  was 
iiied.  They  knew,  that,  under  a  defpotic 
i^nce,  the  interval  between  the  opening  ol  an  ac- 

cufatioii 
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APPEN-  cufation  and  the  cataftrophe  is  always  fhort.    The; 
*   refolved  not  to  wait  the  tyrant's  plealure,  but  tc 

BOOK  deliver  themfelves  with  Roman  fortitude  from  ar 
XVI.     ignominious  death.     '1  hey  opened  their  veins,  anc 
expired  together. 

The  fate  of  Craflus  (^),  who  derived  an  illuf 
trious  lineage  from  Pompey  the  Great,  and  Craf 
fus  the  Triumvir,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place 
Hiftorians  have  not  fixed  the  time  ot  his  deatl 
with  preciOon  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  fell ; 
vi£tim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  Craffus,  his  father 
with  Scribonia,  his  mother,  and  a  brother,  wht 
was  named  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus,  had  beei 
cut  off  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (b).  But  th' 
family,  in  the  opinion  of  Aquileius  Regulus,  hat 
not  fhed  blood  enough.  That  pernicious  infornie 
knew  that  to  be  accufed,  was  to  be  condemned  i 
He  invented  a  charge  of  an  atrocious  nature,  an< 
CralTus  fi;iared  the  fate  of  his  murdered  family 
He  left  two  brothers ;  the  eldeft,  CraiTus  Scri 
bonianus  ;  the  younged,  the  unfortunate  Pifo,  a 
that  time  a  banidied  man,  but  afterwards  adoptei 
by  Galba  (/:),  too  foon  to  fall  from  that  dangerou 
eminence. 

During  thefe  bloody  tragedies,  the  great  bufi 
nefs  of  piercing  the  ifthmus  was  not  negleded 
The  work  began  at  a  place  called  Lechasum  (!) 
a  fea-port  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  went  on  wit! 
(Irenuous  exertion  for  a  number  of  days.  / 
trench  was  dug  four  fladia  in  length,  which  wa 
computed  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  ifthmus.  Bu 
the  flame  of  difcord  was  lighted  up  at  Rome,  t 
ftorm  was  gathering  in  Gaul,  and  commotion 
fhook  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  that  alarming 
conjunclure,  Helius  thought  fit  to  leave  his  al 
fociate  Polvcletus,  as  his  vice  eerent  at  Rome 
and  he  himfelf  palTed  over  into  Greece.  He  me 
ISero  at  Corinth,  and,  by  giving  him,  in  fti;ikin| 
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jlours,  a  dreadful  pifture  of  the  ftate  of  affairs,  APPEN- 
inforced  the  neceflity  of  returning  to  the  capital.     ^'^ 
['he  grand  enterprife   was  abandoned,    and    the  BOOK 
)nian  and  ^gean  Seas  were  left  to  flow   in  the     XVI. 
jireftion  which  nature  had  appointed.     But  ftiil  — ^/— -* 
|.iere  was  an  objed:  that  attrafted  Nero's  fond  re-      o     ^' 
ard.      The  time    of    celebrating    the   Ifthmian    a.D, 
ames  was  near  at  hand.     His  favourite  paffion      67. 
Iiurried  him  to  the  place.     The   pugiliit   and  the 
harioteer  banifhed  from  his  mind  all  fear  of  plots 
nd  infurreftions.     He  thought  of  the  crowns  of 
'iftory,  which  he  had  obtained  in  every  quarter, 
iio  heart  expanded  with  joy,  with  felf-congratu- 
ation,  and  gratitude  towards  a  people,  who  had 
leclared  him   matchlefs  and  unrivalled  in  all  the 
james  and  exercifes  throughout  the  country.     It 
Dehoved  fo  great  a  conqueror  to  leave  a  lading 
monument  of  munificence,  and   imperial   gran- 
deur.    Elate  with   pride,  and  touched  with   ge- 
nerous fentiments,  he  refolved  to  give  Greece  her 
liberty.     With  that  defign  he  repaired  to  the  fo- 
rum.    Nor  did  he  fuffer  his  gracious  intention  to 
be  uttered  by  the  public  cryer.     Such  a  gift  re- 
quired the   accents   of  his  own  heavenly  voice. 
He  afcended  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  and,  hav- 
ing declared   Greece  a  free  country  (m),  fet  fail 
for  Italy. 

XII.  The  confuls  next  in  office  were  Galerius  A.  U.  C 
Trachalus  and  Silius   Italicus.     Th^y  were  both      ^^i- 
men  of  genius;    both    addidted   to   frudy,    and       Ag  * 
diftinguifhed  by  their  extenfive  literature.     Tra- 
chalus ((i)  was  an  orator  in  great  celebrity,  always 
copious,    and    often  fublime.     Silius  Italicus  Qb) 
had  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  bar,  but  not 
with  unblemifhed  reputation.     He  knew  that  un- 
der Nero,  to  be  the  accufer  of  innocence  was  the 
road  to  preferment ;  but  he  returned  to  the  paths 
of  virtue,  and  by  his  poetry,  which  he  publifhed 

afterwards, 
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"^^M^Y^'  *'^^^^^^'^^^5'    tranfmitted   his    name  to   poflerity 
^^       During    his    confulihip,      Nero     returned    fron 

BOOK  Greece,  to  clofe  thefcene  of  vice  and  folly.    Afte; 
XVI.     a  tempelluoijs  voyage,  he  arrived  at  Naples,  where 
the  fiifl  difpiays  of  his   genius  had  been  feen  ii 
their  dawn  (c).    His  fame  was  now  in  its  meridiar 
luflre.      The    conqueror    in     the    Olympic,    tht, 
Pythian,  and  the  Ilthmian  games  was  to  enter  the 
city   in  triumph  ;   and  for   this  purpofe  the  ufual 
avenues  were   not  fufHcient.      The  occafion  re- 
quired  fomething   new  and  extraordinary.     The 
cuHom  in  Greece  was  to  throw  down  part  of, the 
city-wall  (d),  that  the  conqueror  in   the  facrcd 
games  might  enter  through  the  breach.     Nero  or- 
dered an  opening  to  be  made  for  himfelf,  and  en- 
tered the  city  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  fix, 
milk-white  horfes.     The  fplendour  of  the  day  ex- 
ceeded the  triumph  of  Flamminius  (^)  or  Mum-, 
mius.     They  had  obtained  vidories,  and  fubdued 
a  nation  :     but  what  Roman  triumphed  over  the 
arts    of  Greece  ?     Who,    before  Nero,  was  de- 
clared the  bed  charioteer,  and  the  fined  player  on 
the  guitar  ?     From    Naples    he    went    to    An- 
tium  (f)^  his  native  city,  and  there  difplayed  the  ; 
fame  pomp  and  ceremony.     But   Rome   was  the  | ' 
place  where  his  pride  was  to  appear  in  all  its  gran-  , 
deur.    A  long  proceffion  led  the  way.    His  crowns  . 
of  victory  in  the  various  games  glittered  to  the  . 
eye,  and  infcriptions,  in  glaring  letters,  blazoned 
forth   the  fame   of  Nero,    the  firll  Roman  who  , 
gained   the   prize   of  theatrical  talents.     Feflive  | 
fongs,  and  thankfgiving  hymns,  were  fung,    not  \ 
to  Jupiter  (/jj,  the  guardian  god  of  Rome,  but  to  , 
Apollo,  the  deity  of  fingers    and  harpers.     The  I 
triumphal  car,  in  which  Augudus  had  been  feen,  [ 
was  brought   forth  on   the  occafion.     That  em-  | 
peror,  after  all  his  victories,  entered  the  city  in  f 
triumph  :     Nero  fat  in  the  fame  carriage,  a  coach-  j- 
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]]an,  and  a  player.     Auguftus   was    attended  by  APPEN- 
Vrippa  ;    Nero   had    by  his  fide  Diodorus,  the 
iufician.     The  flreets   refounded  with   acclama-  BOOK 
)ns :     To!     Victory!    Viftory   in  the  Olympic,     XVI. 

e  Pythian,  and   the  Ifthmian  pames  !     lo  !  the' — ' ' 

inqueror    of  Greece  !     Happy  the    people  who       '• 
j:ard  that  melodious  voice  !     Vitlinis  were  llain,    ^^_  d' 
icenfe  rofe  to  heaven,  and  flowers  (ij  covered  all       6S. 
ie  way. 

Nero  returned  to  his  palace.  Pomp  and  fplen- 
nur  were  at  an  end  ;  the  fcenes  of  vanity  paffed 
j'ay,  and  he  was  left  at  leifure  to  think,  and  to 
1  wretched.  Helius  had  told  him  that  the  con- 
iifture  was  big  v,-ith  danger.  Plots,  infurrec- 
1  ns,  and  confpiracies  filled  his  mind  with  dread- 
!  1  apprehenfions.  A  confpiracy  (k),  beyond  all 
(eftion,  was  adually  formed,  and  ready  to  break 
(t,  had  it  not  been  difcovered  by  a  trilling  ac- 
i;ent.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  confpira- 
t  'S  (7),  towards  the  clofe  of  day,  palled  by  the 
t:atre.  He  faw,  in  one  of  the  porticos,  a  man 
Ided  with  fetters,  and  in  bitternefs  of  heart  be- 
viling  his  unhappy  lot.  Upon  enquiry  it  was 
lind,  that  he  was  to  be  led  into  the  pretence  of 
I;ro,  which  he  confidered  as  lure  delfruftion. 
^e  confpirator  w^as  touched  with  compaffion. 
I J  drew  nearer  to  the  prifoner,  and,  to  aifuage 
1  fears,  whifpered  in  his  ear,  "  Have  a  good 
'heart  j  live  till  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have 
*  reafon  to  thank  me  as  your  deliverer.*'  Thefe 
>  re  words  of  comfort  to  a  wretch,  who  expefted 
ilant  death.  His  hopes  revived  ;  fuch  welcome 
tings  filled  him  with  delight  and  wonder  ;  but 
A)nder  was  the  ftrongeft  emotion.  The  novelty 
c  an  incident  fo  unexpeded  fixed  his  attention. 
3  what  means  was  he  to  be,  delivered  from  im.- 
fiding  ruin  .''  Nothing  but  a  dark  confpiracy 
gild. bring  about  fuch  an  event.     He  refolv^ed  to 

reveal 
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APPEN-  reveal  all  he  knew.     The  merit  of  a  difcover' 
^^      made  in  time,  would  not  only  fecure  his  life,  bi 

BOOK  '^"^  ^^  ^°  fortune.     He  defired  to  be  condudc 
XVI.     to  the  prince.     The  confpirator  was  immediate 
feized,  and  put  to  the  torture.     His  courage  w 
for  fome  ti:i>e   undaunted,  unfubdued.     He  d 
nied  the    whole   of  the  charge.     But  protra6l( 
mifery  was  too   much   to  bear.     His  refoluti( 
failed.     The   names  of  his  accomplices  were  e 
torted  by  the  violence  of  pain,  and  all  were  co 
demned  to  fuffer.     A  fcene  of  blood  was  laid,  ai 
Nero^s  fuperflition  afcribed   the  difcovery  oft 
plot  to  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  the  gods. 
Having  conquered   his  enemies,    and  fecur 
the  future  tranquillity  of  his  reign,  he  thought 
time  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  libidinous  paflions,  aj 
purfue  his  theatrical  amufements.     For  this  pi 
pofe  he  removed  to   Naples,  the  place  of  perf( 
fecuriiy,  and   the  feat  of  pleafure.     His  halcy^ 
days  were  foon   interrupted.     A  ftorm  had  be  . 
for  fome  time  gathering  tn  Gaul,  and  threaten 
at  length  to   fliake  the  empire  to  its  foundatic 
There  was  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  a  native 
the  country,  defcended  from  the  kings  of  Aqi 
tain,    by   name   (/;/)  Julius   Vinde.x.     His  fath 
had  been  raifcd  by  Claudius  to  the  dignity  of . 
fenator,  and  the  fon  was  made  governor  of  a  pi  • 
vince  with  the  rank  and  powers  of  a  Roman  pi  • 
prsstor.     This  man,  without   an  army  under  1 ; 
command,    and    without    any    refources,  exec 
what  he  found  in  his  own  perfonal  courage,  a  I 
the  generous  ardour  of  an  independent  fpirit,  i- 
dertook   to  free  the  world  from  bondage.     1  ' 
knew  that  an   enterprife  fo  bold  and  daring  i  ■ 
quired  the  co-operation  of  the  provinces  of  Gil 
and  the  Roman  legions.     With  that  view,  he  ft  t 
difpatches  to  Galba  («),   at  that  time  governor  f 
the  nethermoil  Spain,    and  made  him  a  tender  f 

in 
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the  imperial  dignity.  Galba  deduced  his  pedigree  APPEN- 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Sulplcii  :  his  mo- 
ther,  by  her  paternal  line,  was  defcended  from  BOOK 
Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  alid,  by  XVI. 
her  mother's  fide,  from  Quintus  Catulus,  the  "- 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  oid  republic.  He  was 
conful  under  Tiberius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  feven 
hundred  and  eighty.  He  commanded  in  Ger- 
tnany  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  and,  afterwards, 
under  Claudius  was  proconfui  of  Africa.  His  il- 
l.ullrious  birth,  his  military  fame,  and  high  credit 
ivith  the  legions  in  every  army,  pointed  him  out 
IS  the  proper  perfon  to  depofe  a  prince,  whofe 
:ruelty  made  him  deteltable,  and  whofe  folly  reii- 
lered  even  tyranny  itfclf  ridiculous.  Galba  re- 
;:eived  the  difpatches  fent  by  Vindex  with  the 
{"rigid  caution  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  life.  He 
vas  more  than  feventy  years  old,  and  that  age  is 
lot  the  feafon  of  ambition.  To  Hide  in  quiet 
'hrough  the  remainder  of  his  days,  feemed  to  be 
.11  that  he  defired  from  fortune;  but,  under  that 
►utward  calm,  the  fparks  of  a  dying  paffion  were 
jekindled.  And  yet  the  enterprife  propofed  to 
iim  was  big  with  danger,  and  the  ifTue  doubtful, 
'rudence  confpired  with  indolence,  and  he  re- 
gained filent  and  inactive.  The  governors  of  all 
he  other  provinces  had  been,  in  like  manner,  fo- 
icited  to  enter  into  the  Gallic  league  :  they  hated 
^fero  ;  but,  inftead  of  declaring  open  hoftility, 
hey  thought  it  more  advifable  to  provide  for  their 
)wn  fafety,  by  fending  to  Home  the  letters  which 
hey  had  received  from  Vindex.  Galba  fup- 
)re{red  his  in  filence.  Nero  received  the  news 
vith  joy  and  exultation.  His  finances,  he  faid, 
vere  well  nigh  exhaufted,  and  the  forfeited  eftates 
)f  the  infurgents  would  be  ways  and  mearis,  by 
a^hich  he  intended  to  fill  his  treafury.  He  con- 
Bdered  Galba's  filence  as  a  proof  of  guilt.  With- 
Vol.  II.  D  d  out 
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APPEM   out  further  enquiry,  he  confifcated  all  his  proper- 
^'■^      ty  at  Rome,  and  difpatched  aiTallins,  with  orders 
p  Q  Q  j^  to  put  him  to  death. 
XV'l.  Vint'^x,    in    the    mean    time,  exerted    himfelf 

' '^-^  with  unremitting  vij^our   to  roufe  the  people  of 

A.  L.  L.  Q3^|^  i^Iq  went  to  the  various  cities,  and  lighted 
A  D.  ^P  ^^^^  flame  of  war  in  every  quarter.  He  tailed 
6S.  a  public  convention  of  the  Itates,  and  harangued 
the  alTembly,  in  fub'lance  as  follows  (  )  :  "•  Wc 
"  live,  he  faid,  not  under  laws,  and  civil  go- 
"  vernment,  but  under  the  will  of  a  fingle  tyrant. 
'*  Vice  and  cruelty  lord  it  over  mankind.  'Iht 
*'  provinces  groan  under  the  yoke  of  opprelTion  ; 
"  our  houfes  are  pillaged  ;  our  wives  ^nd  daugh- 
"  ters  are  violated,  and  our  relations  bafely  nun- 
'*  dered.  Of  all  our  mifery  Nero  is  the  author 
*'  What  crime  fo  f^reat  that  he  has  not  dared  tc 
"  perpetrate?  His  moiher  died  by  his  mur- 
"  derous  hand.  That  horrible  parricide  make; 
"  the  heart  recoil;  but  Agrippina  deferved  hei 
"  fate.  8he  brought  a  monfttr  into  the  world 
"  At  length  the  nieafureot  his  guilt  is  full.  'J  h« 
*'  eaftis  up  in  arms  ;  Britain  in  commotion  ;  anc 
"  the  legions  in  bpain  and  Germany  are  on  tht 
*'  eve  of  a  revolt :  and  (hall  the  nations  of  Gau 
"  Hand  lingering  in  iufpenfc  ?  What  confidera 
"  tiori  is  there  to  reibrain  your  ardour  ?  Shal 
the  titles  of  Cacfar,  of  Augultus,  of  Prince 
and  Imperator  throw  a  falfe  luftre  round  a 
man,  who  has  difgraced  his  rank,  and  niadt 
majefi:y  ridiculous  ?  Thefe  eyes,  my  friends 
thefe  eyes  have  feen  him  a  tidier,  a  mountebank 
and  a  pantomime  actor.  Inftead  of  his  im 
'•  perial  titles,  call  him  Thyefies,  QEdipus. 
'^  Alcmseon,  and  Oreftes.  Thofe  names  arc, 
*'  fuited  to  his  crimes.  How  long  are  we  tc 
*'  fubniit  to  fuch  a  mafler  ?  Our  forefathert 
*'  took  the  city  of  Rem®  by  dorm  :  and  what  wa? 
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'•  their  motive  ?     In  thofe  days  the  love  of  plan-  APPEN-. 
"  der  was  fufficient  to  provoke  a  war.     We  have     ^^^^ 
"  a   nobler  caufe  ;     the  caufe  of  public  liberty,  g  o  q  jr 
"  It  is  that,  my  friends,  it  is  that  glorious  caufe     XVJ 

■'  that  now  invites  us.     Let  us  obey  the  call,  and  "-—' ' 

•'  draw  the  avenging  fword.     The  nations  round  '^-  U-  ^• 
•'  us,  fired   with  indignation,  are  ready  to  affert    ^  q 
■'  their  rights.     Let  them  not  be  the  firft  to  prove      6S.  ' 
■'  themfelves   men.     The  enterprife    has   in  it  all 
'  that  is  dear  to  man,  all  that  is  great  in  human 
*  nature  ;  and  fhall  we  not  be  the  firfl  to  feize  the 
'glorious    opportunity?     Let    us    go   forth    at 
'  once,  and  be  the  deliverers  of  the  world." 

This  fpeech  was  received  v/ith  fhouts  of  ap- 
)laure.  The  deputies,  inflamed  with  ardour  in 
he  caufe  of  liberty,  returned  to  their  refpedive 
:ities  ;  a  warlike  fpirit  was  kindled  in  the  mafs  of 
he  people  ;  a  league  was  formed,  and  the  din  of 
rms  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
jalba  was  informed  of  all  that  paffed.  He  alfa 
:new  that  he  was  profcribed  by  Nero,  and  that 
lis  effects  were  fold  by  public  auction.  The  tide 
)f  affairs  ruflied  on  with  a  fwell  that  overpowered 
.  mind  by  nature  indolent,  and  enfeebled  by  age. 
Ti  the  number  of  Galba's  friends  Titus  Vinius 
vas  the  only  perfon  that  endeavoured  to  roufe  his 
Irooping  fpirit.  To  hefitate  in  fuch  a  jun6ture 
ippeared  to  him  a  privation  of  mind  nothing  fhort 
)f  madnefs.  The  only  queftion,  he  faid,  was, 
vhich  was  mod  eligible,  to  a.d:  in  conjun6tion 
viih  Vindex,  or  to  wage  war  againft  him  ?  againft 
I  man  who  willied  to  depofe  a  tyrant,  and  call  to 
.'he  fuccefllon  a  prince  who  poiTelTed  the  virtues  of 
lumanity  ?  Galba  faw  the  necelTity  of  taking  a 
lecided  part,  but  his  natural  irrefolution  was  not 
,:afily  conquered.  He  wiihed  to  found  the  incli- 
lations  of  the  people,  and,  for  that  purpofe, 
uramoned  a  grand  council  to  meet  at  New  Car- 
D  d  2  thage 
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APPEN-  thage  (/>),  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  fettle  the 
^^•^  '   manamiilion  of  fiaves.     His    friends    knew    that 


TO 


BOOK  R"^''^^'^*'  nvatters   were  in   agitation,  and,  accord- 
XVI.     iii^'Jy,  fpread   a  general  alarm.     On  the  day  ap. 
pointed,  an  incredible  multitude  alfembled    from    < 
all  parts  of  the  country.     Galba  afcended  the  tri- 
bunal, prepared   by    a    well- imagined  artifice   to 
fpeak  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.     'i'iie  images  j 
of  the  moll  illuitrious  of  both  lexes(^),  who  had 
fiillen  a  facrifice  to  Nero*s  ciuelty,  were  ranged  ^ 
in  regular  order  round  the  council-chamber.  The  t 
filent  eloquence   of  that  pathetic    fcene  he  kne\T  » 
would  allirt;  the   orator,  and  inflame  the   paihons  .< 
of  his  audience.      He  began  his  harangue  without  ( 
the   ufual    approaches  of  a  fludied  introdudion.  i; 
The  bufinefs  was  of  the  firll  importance,  and  he  ij 
rulhed  into  it    at    once,    with    warmth   and  ve- 
hemence.    He  painted  forth  the  horrors  of  Nero*8 
reign,  the  ads  of  opprellion   that  laid  wade  the 
^  provinces,  and  the  murders  that  thinned  the  no- 
bleft  families.     If  proofs  were  necellary,  he  looked 
round  the    hall,  and   behold,  he  laid,  "  behold 
"  there  in  glaring   colours  the  evidence  of  the 
"  worfl;    iniquity.     Judge   not   of  Nero  by   my 
"  words  ;  view  him  with  your  own  eyes.     Thole 
*'  images   inform  againll  him.     Lo !    there  the 
*'  ghaftly  features  of  the  murdered  Ciefars!    You 
•*  lee  Nero's  mother,    brother,   and    fiffcer !    his 
"  wife,    his    aunt,    his   neareft    relations !      1/ 
*'  wretched  friends  !  all  butchered,  all  deflroyt 
"  by  the  fword,  by  famine,  by  poifon,  by  evci; 
"  villany  !     Direct   your   eyes   to  yonder   wall  ; 
you  there  behold  Burhas,  Lateranus,  Veftinus, 
CafTms,  and   Lucius   Vetns,  with  a  long  trai?! 
of  the  firfl  men  in  Kome  !     They  fullered  for 
*'  their  talents  and  their  virtues.     Nor  is  this  all : 
*'  think  of  your  own  native  genius  ;  call  to  mind 
'*  the  men,  born  in  Spain,  who  were  the  orna- 
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"  ments  of  RQmun  literature,  and  an  honour  to  APPEN- 
**  their  country.     There  lies  Seneca   (r),  the  en-     ^^/^ 
"  lightened    philofopher  :     he  bleeds  In  a  bath,  BOOK 
"  and  with  his   lad   breath  teaches  the   precepts     XVI, 
*'  of  wiidom!     Your   great    poet,  Lucan,  whole   — ^ — -^ 
"  bofora   glowed  with    the  love  of  freedom,  re-     *  ' 

"  peats  nis  own  imniortal  venes,  and  expires  :  y\_  u^ 
"  his  father,  Annseus  Mela,  falls  a  victim,  be-  6i*. 
"  caufe  he  was  the  brother  of  your  great  philo- 
*'  fopher,  and  the  father  of  fuch  a  fon.  Survey 
"  that  group  :  you  have  there  PiEtus  Thrafea, 
"  and  Bareas  Soranus,  who  were  virtue  itfelf. 
*'  See  that  train  of  illuflrious  women  :  Sextia, 
"  Pollutia,  and  Servilia,  all  led  to  execution, 
"  That  boy  is  Rufinus  Crifpinus  (s),  the  Ton  of 
"  Poppsea  by  her  firii  huiband  ;  and,  notwith- 
*'  (landing  his  tender  age  and  innocence,  thev 
*'  dafti  him  from  a  rock  into  the  fea.  Behold 
*'  this  youth  (/),  whom  I  have  brought  before 
"  you  from  one  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  where  he 
*'  was  condemned  to  live  in  exile.  He  is  too 
**  young  to  know  the  nature  of  a  crime,  or  his 
"  own  wretched  lot.  Not  yet  a  citizen,  and, 
behold !  he  is  banifhed  from  his  country. 
Thefe  are  the  exploits  of  Nero.  Vindex  has 
undertaken  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
For  you  and  all  Spain,  I  am  willing  to  brave 
every  danger.  My  commiinon  is  from  the  fe- 
nate,  and  the  Roman  people.  I  dilclaim  the 
authority  of  Nero  :  to  me  he  is  no  longer  em- 
peror. I  know  that  by  him  I  am  adjudged  to 
death  ;  but,  if  you  refolve  to  aflert  your  rights  ;. 
"  if  you  make  a  common  caufe  with  me  in  that 
"  glorious  ftruggle,  I  am  willing  to  clofe  mv 
"  days  in  your  iervice.'*  This  fpeech  intiamed 
the  multitude  with  uncommon  ardour.  The 
place  refounded  with  acclamations,  and  Galba 
vvasfaluted  Emperor  of  Rome.     His  modelty,  or 

his 
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APHEN-  his  prudence,  made  him  decline  <hat    title,     lie 
defired  to  be  called  the  general  of  the  lenalc  and 

BOOK  ^^^  Ronrdn  people. 
XVI.  During  thefe  tranfuctions,  Nero   remained    at 

Naples,  ftill  addicted  to  his  favourite  amufemcnts, 
enchanting  himfelf  and  the  public  with  his  harp, 
and  chiefly  intent  on  bringing  to  perfection  an 
hydraulic  organ  (u)^  on  a  new  condrudion, 
which  he  promifed  to  produce  on  the  (lage.  But 
that  gay  ierenity  was  foon  overcaft.  Advices 
arrived  from  Spain  and  Gaul.  In  the  former, 
Galba  had  thrown  off  the  maik ;  in  the  latter, 
Vindex  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Nero  fliuddered  at  the  news  ;  indignation  fooii 
f'jcceeded  ;  he  threatened  to  puniih  the  rebels 
with  death  J  his  frivolous  pallions  took  their 
turn  ;  he  went  to  fee  the  athletic  exercifes,  aiul 
tuned  his  guitar.  In  that  manner  he  pafled  eight 
cr  ten  days  ;  no  orders  given  ;  no  letter  to  the 
fenate  ;  not  a  word  efcaped  from  him  ;  he  fmo- 
thered  all  in  fullen  fiJence.  Frefh  tidings  arrived 
from  Gaul  ;  the  proclamations,  which  Vindex 
publiflied  in  every  quarter,  were  delivered  to 
him ;  he  found  himfelf  called,  in  a  flyle  of  con- 
tempt, Oenobarlus  (vj),  and  a  vile  comed'um.  En- 
raged at  \\\z  indignity  offered  to  his  talents,  he 
ftarted  up  in  a  ludden  fury,  overturned  the  ban- 
queting-table,  wrote  to  the  fenate  to  exert  the 
ftrength  of  the  empire,  and,  to  fire  them  v^irh  in- 
dignation, added  in  pathetic  terms,  "  J^tlg^ 
"  vourfelves,  confcript  fathers,  judge  of  the  in- 
"  lolence  of  Vindex  ;  in  his.  own  words  fee  the 
"  malignity  of  that  audacious  rebel.  He  has 
"  dared  impioufly  to  fay  that  I  have  a  bad  voice, 
'*  and  play  ill  on  the  guitar."  A  complaint  ol 
that  importance  could  not  fail  to  make  an  im- 
j^reflion  on  the  fathers.  They  pafled  a  decree, 
declaring  Galba  a  public  enemy,  and  promifing  a 

reuarU 
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reward  of  ten  millions  of  feflerces  for  the  he?^d  of  APPEN- 
VIndex.     The  Gaul,  with  fuperior  magnanimiry, 
oft'ereu  his  own  head  (x)  to  whoever  fhould  bring  BOOK 
him  that  of  Nero,     if  he  freed  the  world  from  a     XVI. 
monfter,  he  fet  no  value  on  his  own  life  j  he  then 
would  die  content. 

Virginius  Rufus,  who,  at  that  time,  com- 
manded on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  received  orders 
to  take  the  field  againO:  the  rebels  in  Gaul, 
Whether  that  officer  afpired  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, feerns  to  be  a  problem  not  folved  by  any  of 
the  hi!torians.  It  is  certain  that  the  legions, 
feeing  the  miferies  cccafioned  by  Nero's  tyranny, 
and  at  length  difgufted  by  the  contemptible  frolics 
of  an  emperor,  who  rendered  it  ridiculous  to 
obey  him,  made  a  tender  of  the  empire  to  their 
own  general,  whom  they  refpecled  for  his  military 
talents,  and  the  virtues  of  moderation.  Virginias 
declined  the  offer.  If  he  nouriflied  ambition  in 
his  heart,  he  thought  it  bed  to  fupprefs  it  in  that 
juncture,  and  wait  for  future  events.  It  belonged, 
he  faid,  to  the  fenate,  and  the  fenate  only,  not 
to  the  legions,  to  difpofe  of  the  fovereignty. 
Whatever  were  his  views,  he  dill  retained  a  true 
Roman  fpirit,  and,  with  indignation,  law  a  rebel 
chieftain  pnd  his  conquered  countrymen  joined  in 
a  league  to  give  an  emperor  to  the  miftrels  of  the 
world.  He  refolved  to  colled:  hi^  forces,  and 
march  in  queft  of  the  enemy.  Gaul  was  far  from 
a6:ing  with  a  fpirit  of  union.  Internal  diffenhons 
divided  the  frates  into  cor.tending  fadions.  The 
Sequani  (y),  the  iEdui,  and  Arverni  followed  the 
banners  of  Vindex.  The  Lingones,  and  the 
people  of  Rheims,  accudomed  to  fiavery,  and 
hating  th-:  oppohte  party,  declared  for  Nero. 
The  cities  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  which  lay  con- 
tiguous, renewed  their  ancient  animoHty  ;  the 
fcrmer  lifting  on  the  fide  cf  Vindex  ;  the  latter, 

with 
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APPEN-  with  a  pretended  regard  for  their  oath  of  fidelity, 
^^^     efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Nero.     In  tliat  difpofitioa 

ip.  Q  O  K  °^  the  public  mind,  Virginius  entered  Gaul  ar  the 
head  of  his  legions,  with  a  (trong  reinforcement 
of  Belgic  auxiliaries,  and  the  Batavian  cohorts. 
He  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  Vefontium  (z), 
a  city  in  league  with  Vindex.  The  inhabitants 
refufed  to  open  their  gates.  Virginius  pitched  his 
camp,  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  the  place.  Vin- 
dex advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  confederates. 
The  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other.  The 
Gallic  chieftain,  little  doubting  that  the  Roman 
general's  opinion  of  Nero  coincided  with  his  own, 
thought  it  prudent,  before  he  tried  the  ilTue  of  a 
battle,  to  negociate  by  his  deputies.  He  accord- 
ingly made  his  overtures.  Various  meflengers 
paiTed  between  the  two  commanders,  and  an  inter- 
view at  laft  took  place.  The  refult  was  an  agree- 
ment of  fome  kind,  but  what  were  the  terms  it  is 
fruitlefs  now  to  enquire.  Hiftory  has  left  us  in 
the  dark.  All  that  can  be  related  with  certainty 
is,  that  Virginius  began  to  withdraw  his  forces, 
and  Vindex  with  his  army  made  his  approach  to 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  legions  faw  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and,  imagining  that  they 
meant  to  offer  battle,  refolved  to  begin  the  attack. 
The  armies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  were 
not  enured  to  difcipline.  Fierce,  and  difdaining 
all  controul,  they  wanted  no  orders  from  their 
general.  A  defperate  engagement  followed.  Ihe 
Gauls  were  unprepared,  but  their  courage  braved 
every  danger.  J3oth  fides  fought  with  impetuous 
fury ;  the  Gauls  refenting  the  treachery  of  their 
enemies  ;  the  Romans  ftimulated  by  their  inve- 
terate animofity.  lilood  and  carnage  covered  all  i 
the  plain.  The  legions  cut  their  way  with  dread-' 
ful  daughter,  till  the  Gauls,  having  loft  no  lefs 
than  twenty  thoufand  of  their  braveft  troops,  and 

feeing 
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eeing  inevitable  dellru6lion  on  every  fide,  betook  APPEN- 
hemrelves  to  flight.     Vindex   exerted  himfelt  in     -^'-^ 
;very  quarter  of  the  field  to  prevent  the  maffacre  :  g  q  q  ^ 
jut  his  efforts  were  in  vain.     He  faw  the  flaughter     xvs. 

3f  his  people,  and   concluded   that  Virginias  had  — »' ^ 

DCtrayed  him,  and  the  cauie  of  liberty-  His  en- ■^*-  ^- ^' 
erprife  defeated,  and  no  hopes  of  conque  '■  left,  ^  j^ 
le  refolved  not  to  furvive  a  calamitv  fo  unex-  68. 
)e6ted.  He  fell  upon  his  fvvord,  and  died  on  the 
ield  of  battle- 
Meanwhile,  all  Spain  was  in  commotion.  Gal- 
Da  was  employed  in  fchemes  of  future  grandeur. 
:ie  raifed  a  new  legion,  muftered  forces  in  all 
quarters,  and  with  his  utmoft  art  and  induftry  al- 
ured  the  different  ftates  to  his  interell.  Cor- 
lelius  Fufcus,  a  young  man  of  illuftrious  birth, 
vent  over  to  Galba,  and  drew  with  him  the  pro- 
-■ince  of  which  he  was  governor.  But  the  great 
Lcceffion  of  ftrength  was  from  Lufitania.  Otho, 
vho  had  been  the  favourite  of  Nero,  and  his  con- 
tant  companion  in  all  his  fcenes  of  riot  and  de- 
)auchery,  had  been  for  fome  years  at  the  head  of 
hat  province.  He  vi^as  appointed  to  that  itation, 
IS  the  reader  may  remember  {-'i^i),  under  colour 
)f  doing  him  honour;  but,  in  fad;,  to  remove  a 
•ival,  whom  Nero  dreaded,  and  to  leave  him  at  a 
iiftance  from  Rome,  in  a  ftate  of  honourable  ba- 
lifhment.  Otho  confidered  himfelf  as  no  better 
han  a  (late  piifoner,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  em- 
me.  Refentinent  prompted  him  to  revenge  ;  and 
mibition  like  his  was  eager  to  come  forth  from 
Dbfcurity,  and  a6t  a  principal  part  on  the  great 
If  age  of  public  bufmefs.  He  melted  down  all  his 
maffy  gold  and  filver  ;  and,  having  converted  it 
into  coin,  went  with  his  whole  treafure,  and  the 
Forces  of  his  province,  to  fupport  the  enterprife  of 
an  old  man,  who  he  knew,  in  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture, could  not  long  enjoy  the  fupreme  authority. 

The 
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APrEN-  The  other  governors  and  proprietors  followed  h 
^'^     example.     The   Roman    empire    feemcd    to    b 

Book  transferred  to  Spain.     Nero  was  at  lall  fenfible  c 
XVI.     his  danger.      He  ordered  the   legions  in  Illyricui 

' ^^~'— '  to   advance  by  rapid  marches   into  Italy  ;   he  n 

A.  V).  C.  ^^u^^  jj^g  troops  that  had  been  fent  againll  th 
A.  6.  Albanian?;  to  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea;  an 
6S.  he  expeded  the  fourteenth  legion,  then  in  Britair 
to  come  without  lofs  of  time  to  his  aliillanci 
Diftraded  by  the  news  that  filled  all  Italy,  he  fo; 
got  his  hydraulic  organ,  and  returned  to  Romi 
tiovered  with  conller nation.  His  fears  were  foo 
difperfed.  Letters  from  Virgini us  Rufus  arrive 
at  Rome.  The  death  of  Vindex,  and  the  tot; 
overthrow  of  his  army,  tranfported  Nero  beyom 
all  bounds  of  joy.  He  called  for  his  mufical  ii 
flruments  ;  he  tuned  his  harp,  and  warbled  fonj 
of  triumph. 

In  Spain,  the  minds  of  men  were  affected  in 
very  diiierent  manner.     Galba  faw  an  unexpe.ti 
reverfe  of  fortune.     He  blamed   his   own  imprn 
dence,  and  accufed  the  folly  of  an  old  man,  wh(  • 
at  the  clofe  of  life,  was  weak  enough   to  liitcn  t 
the  call   of  ambition.     To  try,  if  polllble,  to  rti 
trieve  his  affairs,  he  fent  dlfpatches   to    Virginiu 
Rufus,  inviting  him  to  a  participation  of  counci 
and  of  future  grandeur.     The  offer  was  rejedten 
It  was  a  maxim   with   Rufus,  that  the  fenate  an 
people  had  the  fole  right  of  creating  an  empeio 
The  civil  power,  he  faid,  in  every  v.'ell  conltitutc 
government,  ought  to  be  fupreme  ;  to  obey  is  th 
virtue  of  a  foldier.     Galba  had  no  refource  lei 
Half  his  cavalry  fhewed  themfelves  alienated  froi 
his  fervlce,  and  were  retained  with  difficulty.    Dt 
jefted,  hopelefs,  ilnd  expe6ting  certain  deftruclio 
from  the  affaffins  employed  by  Nero,  he  retired  t; 
the  city  of  Clunia  (bo>),  and  there  rehpfcd  into  hi 
former  indolence. 

All 
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X'll.  Nero  was  now  at  the  funimit  of  his  '^|^''^j^'- 
iihEs.  He  triiimphed  in  the  pride  of  his  inia-  ^^*^"^ 
ination  over  all  his  enemies.  He  had  feen  '^w  b  O  O  K 
is  way  from  Kapies  a  monumental  fculpture,  re-  XVI. 
refenting  a  Gaul  (a)  overcome  by  a  Roman  fol- 
ier,  and  dragged  along  the  g^round  by  the  hair 
F  his  head.  '1  he  gods,  he  faid,  prefented  that 
3jed:  to  him  as  an  omen  of  viclory,  and  iheir 
fcree  was  happily  fulfilled.  Amidft  all  his  fran- 
:  joy,  his  worll  enemies  were  in  his  own  breaft. 
is  vices  were  undermining  him  with  the  army  as 
ell  as  the  people.  He  raifed  imTnoderate  fup- 
ies  of  money,  and  fquandered  the  whole  with 
ild  profufion.  An  occurren(e  happened,  by 
liich  the  city  was  thrown  into  a  violent  ferment, 
fliip  arrived  from  Alexandria,  fuppofed  to  be 
aded  with  corn,  and,  therefore,  matter  of  joy 
the  populace,  who  dreaded  a  dearth  of  provi- 
iiis.  It  may  be  eafily  imagined  what  a  tdrn 
eir  paflions  took,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
ifel  brought  a  freight  of  fand  (^)  from  the 
nks  of  the  Nile,  to  imooth  the  arena  for  wreft- 
*s  and  gladiators.  The  difappointment  excited, 
firft,  a  laugh  of  fcorn  and  indignation  ;  vulgar 
t  and  fcurrilous  jells  made  Nero  an  objeft  of 
intempt;  and  from  contempt  the  tranfition  to 
itred,  rage  and  fury  h  always  fure,  and  ofteti 
rilantaneous.  The  public  clamour  was  loud  and 
'  Jent  :  the  people,  with  one  voice,  wifned  to 
i  delivered  from  a  monftcr  ;  they  lamented  the 
rs  of  Vindex  ;  and  the  pn-etorian  guards,  who 
Id  been  the  fupport  of  a  pernicious  reign,  began 
I;  murmur  diicontent,  and  to  Ihew  manifeit 
biptom.s  of  difailetlion. 

Nymphidius  and  TigelHnus  (r),  who  had  often 
I  ured  in  Icenes  of  public  iniquity,  were  joint 
|s;fe<5ts  of  the  praetorian  camp.  The  former,  ai 
Is  been  mentioned,  was  the  Ion  of  a  woman  who 
I  pro  Hi- 
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APPEN-  profHtiited  her  perfon  to  the  flaves  and  f.ccdmc 
*^'^      of  the  emperor  Claudius.     Having  recommendt 

BOOK  himlelt   by  his  vices   to  the  favour    ot    Nero,  I 

XV  I.     had  the  kmbition  to  bethought  the  ifTue  of  a 

inrrigue   between    his  mother,    Nymphidia,    an 

Caligula.     Nymphidius  and  his  colleague  Tigc 

linus  acted  in  concert,  and  jointly  exerted  the 

pernicious   talents.     They   faw  the  difpolition   ( 

the  foldiers,  and,    with    the  ingratitude   of  me 

who     had    raifcd    themfelves    by    their    crime 

thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  (trike  a  flroke  ( 

perfidy.     They  began  by  bribes  to  infmuate  then 

felves  into  the  affections  of  the  praetorian  guard 

and,  when  they  had  fufficiently  prepared  themf 

a  revolt,  whifpered  to  the   fenate,  that  Nero  w 

dclerted  on  every  fide  ;     that  he  had  not  a  frier 

left  ;  and  that,  by  confequencc,    the  whole  legi 

lative  authority   was  in  the   hands  of  the   father 

That  affembly  remained  for  ibme  time  in  furpcnf( 

timid,  wavering,    and   irrefolute.     The  conjun 

ture  was  dark  and  gloomy.     Nero  was  alarmec 

he  paufed   from   his  pleafures,  and  faw  that  fon 

deep    defign   was    in    agitation.     To   prevent 

by    one  bold   effort,    he  formed   a   refolution 

maffacre  the  fenate,  and,  after  fetting  fire  to  tl 

city  a  fecond  time,  to  let  loofe  his  whole  colle£l 

on  of  wild  beafls,  to  devour  the  people  in  the  g 

neral   confternation,    and    fave  himfelf  by  flyir 

into  Egypt.     This  horrible  fcheme  was  no  fooii' 

conceived  than  brought  to  light  by  one  of  his  t 

vourite  eunuchs.     This  mifcreant  had  been,  f> 

fome  time,  fubfervient  to  the  vices  of  his  made 

and  lived  with  him  in  the  dearefl:  intimacy.  Fro 

a  perfon  fo  beloved  nothing  was  concealed.     1 

was  the  confidential  friend  of  the  emperor,  n 

only  in  fcenes  of  riot,  but  alfo  in  the  mod  impo 

tant  councils.     But  the  jealoufy   of  an    upftar 

raifed  above  his  bafe  condition,  is  eafily  alarm 
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phe  favourite  (j')  thought  himfelf  flighted.     HisAi'PEN. 
ride  was  roufed,  and,  to  revenge  the  injury,  he     ^^^ 
ifcovered  the   particulars  of  the  intended  maf-  BOOK 
acre.  XVI. 

A  defign  fo  black  and  horrible  raifed  the  gene- 
al  indignation.  The  fathers  trembled  for  them- 
jlves,  but  the  habit  of  llavery  had  debafed  their 
iculties.  They  fav;^  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft, 
nd  yet  could  not  refolve  to  aft  with  vigour, 
lymphidius  tried  by  every  means  to  infpire  them 
nth  zeal  and  courage.  He  had  feduced  the  prse- 
jrian  guards,  and,  to  fecure  their  affedions,  pro- 
lifed  in  Galba's  name,  but  without  his  authority, 
reward  of  thirty  thoufand  fefterces  to  each  prje- 
)rian,  and  five  thoufand  to  each  legionary  foldier 
iroughout  the  armies  of  the  empire  ;  a  fum  fo 
rodigious,  that,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  it  could 
ot  be  raifed  without  worfe  tyranny,  and  more 
iolent  rapine,  than  had  been  felt  during  the 
hole  reign  of  Nero.  The  promife  proved,  af- 
;rwards,  fatal  to  Galba,  but  ferved  the  purpofes 
|faman,  who  was  bent  on  the  ruin  ©f  Nero, 
iid,  by  raifmg  the  military  above  the  civil  au- 
loiity,  intended  to  introduce  into  the  political 
'ftem,  two  pernicious  maxims  ;  the  firft,  that 
iiiperors  were  to  be  created  in  the  camp,'not  in 
le  fenate ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  imperial  dig- 
ity  was  venal,  to  be,  for  the  future,  fet  up  to 
lie,  and  difpofed  of  by  the  foldiers  to  the  higheft 
idder. 

Having  fettled  his  meafures,  and  laid  the  plan 
f  a  revolution,  he  did  not  as  yet  think  it  time 
)  throw  off  the  maik,  but,  to  complete  his  work, 
ihoie  to  proceed  by  fraud  and  dillimulation.  He 
j'ent  with  Tigeiiinus  to  the  palace,  and,  with  an 
ir  of  deep  affli6lion,  informed  Neio  of  his  dan- 
;t'r.     "  All,'*  he  faid,    "  is   loft ;    the   people, 

aitembled  in  feditious  tumults,  called  aloud  for 

"  venge- 
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API'EN-  "  vengeance  ;    the    priErorian     guards    abandoi 
DIX     tw  your  caufc  ;  and   the   fenare  is   ready  to  pro 

book''  nounce  a  dreadlui  JLidpjment.  You  have  onl' 
XVI.  *'  one  expedient  left,  and  that  is,  to  make  you 
'^'^-^^    "  efcape,  and  feek  a  retreat  in  hgypt."     In  thi 

A.  U.  C.  nianner  the  two  men.  who  had   been  raifed  fron 
^  Q     ^^^  dregs  of  the  people,  left  their  benefactor.     I;  , 
6S.       all  his  fcenes  of  vice  and  cruelty  they  had  beei'"^ 
his  chief  abettors,  and  they  now  abandoned  hin^ 
at  his  utmoft  need. 

Nero  faw  the  fad  reverfe  of  his  affairs.     Fror 
his   armies   he  could    expe6L    no    fupport.      Th 
iroops  on   their  march   towards    the  Cafpian  fc 
had  been  recalled,  but   a  long  repofe  was   nccc 
fary  to  revive  the  fpirits  of  men  well  nigh  exhatii'l 
ed  by  inceflant  farigue.     The  legions  from  lllyr 
ciim  returned  with  alienated  minds.     Scorning  r 
difguife  their  fentiments,  they  fent  a  deputatio 
toVirginius  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  exprefling  thel 
ardent  defire,  that  he  vvould  yield  to  the  requc 
of  the   legions    under   his   command,  and   acccj 
the  imperial  dignity.     Eight  Batavian  cohorts  ha  . 
fhewn  a  fpirit   of  difaffeclion,  and   the   prsetorial 
guards  were  under  the  infiueuce  of  Nymphidiiui 
In  this  defpcrate  fuuation   Nero  looked  round  fc 
afliftance,  but  he  looked  in  vain.     He  wanderc 
through  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  all  wai 
folitude.     Ke,  who  but  a  few  days  before  was  th' 
god  of  the  fenate  and  the  people,  was  now  i 
dread  of  being  their  vi£lim.     Gonfcience  bega  | 
to  exercife   her  rights.     Her   voice   was  heard 
Nero  reviewed   his   crimes,  and  fnuddered  wit 
horror  and  remorfe.     He  repeated  in  defpair  an! 
anguifh  of  heart,  a  line,  which,  when  perfonatim 
Oedipus,  he  had  often  declaimed  on  the  publit 
ftage  (e) :  "  My  wife,  my  father,  and  my  mothei 
*'  doom  me  dead.**     Of  all  his  courtier-fry,  ami 
all  his  inifruments   of  guilt,  not  one  adhtred  t<l 

bin 
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im  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  except  Sporus,  the  APFEN- 
much;  Fhaon  (/),  an  enfranchifed  Have;   and     ^'^ 
paphroditus,  his   fecretary.     He  gave  orders  to  r  q  Q  K 
»e  foldiers  on  duty,  to  proceed  with  all  expedi-     XVI. 
on  to  Oftia,  and  prepare  a  fhip  that  he  might    '^^-v-^ 
nbark  for  Egypt.     The  men  were  not  willing  to  '^  g  '  ^' 
bey.     One  of  them  afked  him  in  half  a  line  (^)     a.  U. 
cm  Virgil,  ''  Is  it  then  fo  wretched  a  thing  to      68. 

die  ?"  He  went  to  the  Servilian  gardens,  car- 
'ing  with  him  a  vial  of  fwiftfpeeding  poifon, 
hich  had  been  prepared  by  the  well-known  {/jj 
ocufta  ;  but  his  relolution  failed.  He  returned 
his  chamber,  and  threw  himfelf  on  his  bed. 
he  agitations  of  his  mind  allowed  no  reft.  He 
irted  up,  and  called  for  feme  friendly  hand  to 
id  his  wretched  being.  That  ofHce  no  one  was 
illing  to  perform,  and  he  himfelf  wanted  forti- 

de.     Driven  to  the  lall  defpair,  and  frantic  with 

morfe  and  fear,  he  cried  out  in  doleful  accents, 
,  My  friends  defert  me,  and  I  cannot  find  an 
I  enemy.'"'  He  rufhed  forth  from  his  palace,  ag 
j  with  intent  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber. 
je  changed  his  mind  and  thought  of  flying  into 
hain,  there  to    furrender    at    difcretion    to    the 

ercy  of  Galba.     But  no  fhip  was  ready  at  Oftia. 

arious  projecls  prefented  themfelves  to  his  mind, 
j  quick  fuccefiion,  increafmg  the  tumult  of  his 

.ffions,  and  ferving  only  to  diftracl  him  more. 

3  try  his  powers  of  eloquence  was  another  ex- 

dient  that  occurred  to  him.  For  that  purnofe 
.:  propofed  to  go  forth  in  a  mourning  garb  to  the 

rum,  and  there,  by  a  pathetic  fpeech,  obtain 

s  pardon  from  the  people.  Should  their  obdu. 
:te  hearts  remain  impenetrable  to  the  foft  influ- 
'ice  of  perfuafive  oratory,  and  refufe  to  reinftate 
ijeir  emperor  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  prero- 
l-tive,  he  had   no   doubt   but   he  could,  at  the 

.^rft,    wring   from    chem    the   government    of 
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APPEN-  Egypt,  where,  in   the  cliaraifler   of  prasfecl,    he 
^         might  give  free  fcope  to   his   inordinate   palhons. 

BOOK  This  projccl  feemed  to  proniireTucce(s  ;  but  a  ray 
XVI     of  refledlion  liruck  him  with  fuddcn  horror.     The 
populace,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  divine  ac- 
cents of  that   harmonious  voice,  might  break  out 
into   open   fedition,  and  in   their  fury  tear  their 
prince  limb   from  limb.     What  courfe  could  he 
purfue  ?  Where  c-<uld  he  hide  himlelf  ?  He  looked 
round  in  wild  defpair,  and    afKcd   his  remaining 
companions,  Is  there  no  lurking  place  ?  no  faft  ' 
recel's,  where  I  may  have  time  to  confider  what  ■ 
to  be  done  ?    Phaon,  his   freedm;m,  propofed 
eondud  him  to  an  obfcure  villa  (/),  which  he  h-.:. 
in  his   poiTeflion,  at  the  diitance   of  about  tou; 
miles  from  Rome. 

Nero  embraced  the  oiTer.  There  was  no  ti:r. 
to  be  loft.  He  went  forth  in  all  his  wretched 
nefs  ;  without  a  fhoe  to  his  feet  ;  nothing  on  hin 
but  his  clofe  tunic  ;  no  outfide  garment  ,•  and  ni. 
imperial  robe.  In  order  to  difguife  himfelf,  ht 
inatched  an  old  rufty  cloak,  and,  throwing  it  ovet 
his  fhoulders,  covered  his  head,  and  held  a 
handkerchief 'before  his  face.  In  that  condition 
he  mounted  his  horfe,  fubmitting  with  a  daftarJ 
fpirit  to  an  ignominious  flight,  without  any  at- 
tendants except  Phaon,  the  freedman  ;  Epaphro- 
ditus,  the  fecretary  -,  and  Sporus,  the  eunuch, 
with  another,  whofe  name  Aurelius  Victor  fay5 
was  Neophytus.  In  this  manner  Nero  pafled  tht 
laft  of  his  nights.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prae- 
torian guards  deferted  their  (lation  at  the  palace, 
and  joined  their  comrades  in  the  camp,  where; 
by  the  influence  and  direction  of  Nymphidius^ 
Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  fenate  met. 
and,  after  a  fhort  debate,  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  prpEtorian  guards.  The  time  was  at 
length  arrived,  when  that  aifembly  could  ad  with 

authority. 
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authority.     They  refolved  to  mark  the  day  by  a  APPEN- 
decree  worthy  of  a  Roman  fenate.     With  one     -^^-^ 
voice  they  declared  the  tyrant,  who  had  trampled  book: 
on  all  laws  human  and  divine,  a  public  enemy  (k),     XV]. 
and,  by  their  fentence,  condemned  him  to  fufFer  — v/—— ' 
death,  according  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  laws,  ^'pY'  ^' 
and  the  practice  of  the  old  republic  ^  ^^ 

XIV.  NhRo,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  bed      56, , 
of  his  way  towards  the  freedman's   villa.      He 
heard  the  praetorian  camp  ring  v/ith  acclamations, 
and  the  name  of  Galba  founded  in  his  ear.     A 
man  at  work  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  road, 
ftarted  up  at  the  found  of  horfemen  prefling  for- 
ward   with   expedition,    and   behold  !    he   faid, 
'•  Thofe  people  are   hot   in   purfuit  of  Nero." 
Another  afked,  "  What  do  they  fay  of  Nero  in 
the  city  ?'*  As  they  drew  near  to  Phaon's  houfe^ 
Nero  was  alarmed  by  a  fudden  accident.     His 
horfe  ftarted  at  a  dead  carcafs  that  lay  on  the  fide 
of  the  road  ;  and  the  veil,  in  confequence  of  the 
violent  motion,  falling  from  his  face,  a  veteran, 
who  had  been  difmifled  from  the  fervice,  knew 
his  mafter,  and  faluted  him  by  his  name.     The 
fear  of  being  detefted  made  the  fugitive  prince 
and  his  followers  pufh  forward  with  their  utmofl 
fpeed.     Being  arrived  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
houfe,  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  enter  it  in  a 
public  manner.     Nero  difmounted,  and  croffed  a 
field  overgrown  with  reeds  (/).     Phaon   advifed 
him  to  lie  concealed  in  a  fand-pit,  till  he  prepared 
a  fub terraneous   pafl'age  into  the  houfe.     That, 
faid  Nero,  were  to  bury  myfelf  alive.     He  fcoop- 
ed  up  fome  water  out  of  a  muddy  ditch,  and, 
having  allayed  his  thirft,  aiked  in  a  doleful  tone, 
*'  Is  that  the  beverage  to  which  Nero  has  been 
"  ufed?"  An  opening  was  made  in  the  wall  on 
one  fide  of  the  manfion,  a^d  Nero  crept  through 
it.     He  was  conducted  to  a  chamber,  where  he 
Vol.  II.  E  e  faw 
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APPEN-  (aw  nothing  but  wretcb^dnefs.  In  that  mean  room 
he  threw  himfelf  on  a  meaner  bed  (711),  and  afked 

B  O  O  K  f^^'"  fome  nourifhment.  They  offered  him  bread  ; 
XVI.  but  it  was  fo  bhck,  that  his  ftomach  fickened  at 
the  fight.  The  water  was  foul,  but  third  obliged 
him  to  fwallo\V  th6  naufeous  draught.  His 
friends  faw  that  nb  hope  was  left ;  they  dreaded 
his  rmpending  ruin,  a-nd  advifed  him  to  refcue 
himfelf  by  one  manly  deed  from  an  ignominious 
death.  Nero  fignified  his  affent ;  but  he  fludied 
delay,  fond  to  linger  fliH  in  life.  Preparations 
for  his  funeral  were  neceffary.  He  ordered  a 
trench  to  be  dug,  fuited  to  the  dimenfions  of  his 
body  (n)  ;  a  quantity  of  wood  to  be  colleded  folr 
the  funeral  pile  ;  and  pieces  of  marble  to  be 
brought  to  form  a  decent  covering  for  his  grave. 
He  bewailed  his  unhappy  lot ;  tears  guflied  at  in- 
tervals ;  he  heaved  a  piteous  figh,  and  faid  to  his 
friends  (0),  "  What  a  mufician  the  world  will 
«  lofe!'* 

During  this  fcene  of  delay  and  cowardice,  a 
meflenger,  according  to  Phaon's  orders,  arrived 
with  papers  from  Rome.  Nero  feized  the  packet. 
He  read  with  eagernefs,  and  found  himfelf,  not 
only  declared  a  public  enemy,  but  condemned  to 
fuffer  death,  with  the  rigour  of  ancient  ufage. 
He  alked,  What  kind  of  death  is  that?  and  what 
is  ancient  ufage  ?  He  was  told,  that,  by  the 
law  of  the  old  republic,  every  traitor,  with  his 
head  faftened  between  two  flakes,  and  his  body 
entirely  naked,  fuffered  the  pains  of  a  flow  death 
under  the  lidor's  rod.  The  fear  of  that  ignomi- 
nious punilhmeiit  infpired  Nero  with  a  fhort-lived 
pafTion,  which  for  the  moment  had  the  appear- 
ance of  courage.  He  drew  two  daggers,  which 
If-  had  brought  with  him,  and,  as  if  meditating 
feme  prodigious  deed,  tried  the  points  of  both  \ 
then  calmly  replaced  them  ia  their  fcabbards,  fay- 
ing, 
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ng,  "  The  fatal  moment  is  not  yet  come.'*    He  APPEN- 

urned  to  Sporus,  and  requefted  him  to  begin  the 

■uneral    lamentation,      "  -^ing    the  melancholy  BOOK 

'  dirge  ;    and  offer   the  laft  obfequies  to  youi      XVI. 

'  friend.'*     He  call  his  eyes  around  him  :  And 

vhy,  he  faid,  why   will  not  fome  one  difpatch 

limfelf,  and  teach  me  how  to  die  ?  He  paufed  ^^^r 

.  moment,  and  fhed  a  flood  of  tears.     He  ftaricd 

ip,  arid   cried  out,   in  a  ton-?  of  v'lld  defpair, 

'  Nero,  this  is  infamy ;  you  linger  la  uiigrdce ; 

•  this  is  no  time  for  dejefted  paffions  5  the  mo- 

•  ment  calls  for  manly  fortitude." 
Thofe  words  were  no  fooner  uttered,  than  he 

eard  the  found  of  horfes  advancing  with  fpeed 
)wards  the  houfe.  This  he  fignified  by  repeat- 
ig  a  line  from  Homer  {p).  The  fa6i:  was,  the 
nate  had  given  orders,  that  he  illould  be  brought 
ack  to  Rome  to  undergo  the  judgment  which 
ley  had  pronounced,  and  the  officers,  charged 
ith  that  cominiffion,  were  near  at  hand.  Nero 
ized  his  dagger,  and  ifabbed  himfelf  in  the 
iroat.  The  ftroke  was  too  feeble.  Epaphrodi- 
is  lent  his  affiftance,  and  the  next  blov7  was  a 
lortal  wound.  A  centurion  entered  the  rooraj 
id,  feeing  Nero  in  a  mangled  condition,  ran 
amediately  to  his  affiftance,  pretending  that  he 
ime  with  a  friendly  hand  to  bind  the  wound, 
'id  favfe  the  emperor's  life.  Nero  had  not 
reathed  his  laft.  He  raifed  his  languid  eyes, 
id  faintly  faid,  "  You  come  too  late  :  is  this 

your  fidelity  (q)  ?"  He  fpoke,  and  expired. 
he  ferocity  of  his  nature  v/as  ftill  vifible  in  his 
Duntenance.  His  eyes  fixed  and  glaring,  and 
/ery  feature  fwelled  with  warring  paffions,  he 
)oked  more  flern,  more  grim,  and  terrible  than 
Yer. 

Nero  died  in  the  thirty-fecond  fei^t  of  his  age, 

a  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  after   a  reign  of 

E  e  2  thirteen 
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APPEN-  thirteen  years,  feven   months,  and   twenty-^ight 
■^'^     days  (r).    The  news  was  received  at  Rome  with 
BOOK  ^^'  demonftrations  of  joy.     The  populace  ran  wild 
XVI.    about  the  ilreets,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their 
heads  (j).     The  forum  founded  with  acclamati- 
ons.    Icelus,  a  freedman,  who  managed  Galba's 
affairs  at  Rome,  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  by 
Nero  ;  but,  on  the   fudden  acceffion  of  his  maf- 
ter,  he  was  now  become  a  man  in  power  and  high 
authority.     He  confented  that  Nero's  body  (hould 
be  committed  to  the  flames  at  the  place  where  ht 
died.     The  funeral  rites  were  performed  without 
delay,  and   without   pomp.     His   remains  wen 
conveyed  to  the  monumental  vault  of  the  Domi 
tian  family,  his  paternal  anceftors.     The  urn  wa 
carried  by  two  female  fervanfs,  and  Ade  (/j,  thi 
famous  concubine.     The  fecrecy,  with  which  th 
obfequies  were  performed,  was  the  caufe  of  fom 
untoward  confequences,  that  afterwards  difturbe 
the  commonwealth.     A  doubt  remained  in  th 
minds  of  many,  whether  Nero  had  not  made  hi 
efcape  into  Afia  or  Egypt.     The  men,  who,  ui 
der  a  corrupt  and  profligate  reign,  had  led  a  li; 
of  pleafure,  and  were,  by  confequence,  enamou: 
ed  of  Nero's  vices,  paid  every  mark  of  refped  t 
his  memory,  willing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  believ 
that  he  ftill  furvived.     They  raifed  a  tomb,  an( 
for  feveral  years  (u),  dreflfed  it  with  the  flowers  ( 
fpring  and  fummer.     The  Parthians  honoured  h 
memory,  and,    being  afterwards  deluded  by  r 
impoflor,  who  aflTumed  the  name  of  Nero,  we 
ready,  with  the  flrength  of  their  nation  (w), 
efpoufe  his  caufe.    The  race  of  Ccefars  ended  \vi 
Nero  :  he  was  the  lafl,  and  perhaps  the  worfl, 
that  illuflrious  houfe. 

XV.  In  that  age,  when  the  public  mind  w 
overcaftwith  gloomy  apprehenfions  and  reiigio 
fear,  fuperHition  faw  portents  and  prodigies  ( 
in  the  mofl  common  accidents,   and  no   grt 

e^^ 
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svent  was  fuffered  to  pafs  without  a  train  of  awful  ^PPEN- 
prognoftics.     Rivers  were  faid  to  have  changed         ^ 


TO 


heir  courfe,  and  to  have  flowed  in  a  new  diredi-  BOOK 
on  to  their  fountain-head  ;  a  tree,  that  had  flood  XVI. 
for  ages,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  ^^^"if^ 
Fell  fuddenly  to  the  ground  ;  the  laurel  planted  gzi. 
Dy  Livia,  which  had  fpread  with  fuch  prodigious  A.  D. 
[ncreafe,  that  in  every  triumph  it  fupplied  the  ^^^ 
Csefars  with  their  vi6torious  wreaths,  withered  at 
the  root ;  the  temple  of  the  C^fars  being  ftruck 
mth  lightning,  the  heads  of  all  the  ftatues  tumbled 
down  at  once  ;  and  the  marble  fceptre  fell  from 
the  hands  of  Auguflus.  By  thefe  and  fuch  like 
denunciations  the  will  of  the  gods  was  fuppofed 
-0  be  revealed,  and  the  populace  with  frantic  joy 
hailed  the  aufpicious  sera  of  returning  liberty. 
But  no  public  fpirit  remained  ;  every  virtue  was 
extinguifhed.  A  people  who  had  been  taught  to 
CI  ouch  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  thought  no  more 
of  a  free  conftitution.  With  the  ufual  inconllancy 
of  a  fickle  multitude,  they  relapfed  into  their  habi- 
tual fervitude,  and  in  a  drain  of  frantic  rapture 
began  to  roar  for  a  new  mafter.  The  name  of 
Galba  echoed  through  the  ilreets  of  Rome,  and 
filled  the  pr^torian  camp  with  (houts  of  joy,  and 
the  warmed  expreflions  of  zeal  and  ardour  for 
his  fervice.  The  praetorian  guards  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  donative  promifed  in  his  name ; 
and  Nymphidius,  the  author  of  that  meafure, 
had  no  doubt  but  the  foldiers,  in  due  time, 
would  diew  themfelves  devoted  to  the  man,  who 
filled  their  minds  with  the  dazzling  profpeft  of  a 
reward  fo  truly  great  and  magnificent.  The  libe- 
raUty  was  his,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  would  fall  on  Galba. 

Icelus,  the  favourite  freedman  of  Galba,  made 
it   his  bufinefs  to  fee  Nero's  dead  body,    and, 
having  enabled  himfelf  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of 
the  fad,  fet  out  for  Clunia  in  Spain  (^)j  to  in- 
form. 
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form  his  mafler,  that  he  was  raifcd  to  the  impe- 
rial faat  by  the  voice  of  the  praetorians,  and  the 
concurrent  decree  of  the  fenate.  Nymphidius 
feized  the  opportunity  to  figure  as  the  principal 
aftor  on  the  theatre  of  public  bufinefs.  He  had 
y'  accomplilhed  a  great  and  fudden  revolution,  and, 
A.  D.  being  high  in  favour  with  the  prsetorian  guards, 
68.  found  it  eafy  to  overawe  the  fenate,  and  make 
that  tame  and  pliant  afl'embly  bend  to  his  will  and 
pleafure.  The  confuls,  without  confulting  the 
arrogant  minider,  fent  their  difpatches  to  Galba, 
with  the  decree  by  which  he  was  declared  empe- 
ror. This  was  conlidered  by  this  new  man  as  a 
mark  of  difrefpeft  (c),  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  magiftrates  appeafed  his  indignation. 
Flufhed  with  fuccefs,  and  proud  of  his  exploits, 
he  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  prepofteroufly 
to  form  fchemes  of  vafl  ambition.  Under  an  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  feventy-three  (^d),  worn  out 
with  cares,  and  weary  of  public  bufinefs,  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  fliould  be  able,  under 
the  appearance  of  being  the  fecond  in  the  flate, 
to  wrefl:  into  his  own  hands  the  fupreme  authori- 
ty ;  and,  ihould  Galba's  infirmities  fink  under 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  he  had  the  hardi^ 
nefs  to  afpire  to  the  fucceffion.  Having  conceivecj 
this  mad  projed,  he  refolved  to  remove  every 
obflacle,  and,  with  that  view,  compelled  iigel- 
linus  to  rcfign  his  commiiTion  {e)  of  praetorian 
prrsfeft.  A  colleague,  acling  with  himlclf  in 
joint  authority,  might  retard  the  execution  ot  his 
defigns.  Men  of  confular  rank,  who  had  com- 
manded armies  and  governed  provinces,  did  not 
blufh  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  The  fenate  (/) 
a6ted  with  the  fame  fervile  adulation.  They 
crowded  to  his  levee,  and  fullered  him  to  pre- 
fcribe  the  fo/:n  and  ("ubilance  of  every  decree 
i^i^at  paliedo  The  populace  broke  out  with  licen- 
' '■■'■  tious 
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tious  fury,  and  Nymphidius,  efFedually  to  feduce  APPEN- 
|the  vulgar  mind,  encouraged  the  madnefs  of  the 
tunes.     The  images   and  (latues  of  Nero  were  BOOK 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  dafhed  to  pieces,     XVI. 
A  crew  of  vile  incendiaries  fpread  confternation  ^""y^"^ 
through  the  city  ;  a  fcene  of  blood  and  mafTacre    'g^j 
followed   (g),  and  the  innocent  fell  in  one  pro-    a.  D. 
mifcuous  carnage  with  the  guilty.     Mauricus  be»      6$. 
held  the  phrenfy  of  the  multitude  with  fuch  in- 
ward horror,  that  he  could  not  help  faying  in  the 
fenate,  *'  Let  us  take  care  that  we  have  not  rea- 
fon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  Nero  (^).'* 

Nymphidius  foon  perceived  -that  his  hopes  of 
being  the  only  ftatefrrjan  in  povv-er,  and  of  go- 
verning tlje  Roman  world  in  the  emperor's  name, 
could  not  be  entertained  with  any  profpe<5l  of 
fuccefs.  He  knew  by  certain  intelligence  thajt 
Vinius,  Laco,  and  Icelus  were  the  men  (;)  who 
I^ood  higheft  in  the  efteem  of  Galba,  The 
fcheme  of  fupplanting  them  was,  therefore,  aban- 
doned ;  but  it  made  way  for  a  projedl  of  the  moll 
daring  ambition.  He  was  refolved  to  depofe 
the  emperor,  whom  he  himfelf  had  created, 
and,  by  another  revolution,  to  feize  the  imperi- 
al dignity.  To  forward  this  c|elign,  he  fent  dif- 
patches  to  Galba  (/('),  ftating  the  danger  of  enter* 
ing  the  city  at  a  time  when  the  whole  empire  was 
in  convulfions.  Rome,  he  faid,  was  iii  a  fer- 
ment;  Clodius  Macer  excited  a  rebellion  in 
Africa ;  the  German  armies  were  difaffe£tedj 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  and  Judsea  prepared  to 
difpute  with  the  prsetorian  guards  the  right  of 
creating  an  emperor.  In  the  mean  time  a  dark 
confpiracy  was  formed.  Nymphidius  planned 
his  meafures  with  difpatch  and  vigour,  deter- 
mined to  feize  the  fupreme  power.  He  drew  into 
his  league  a  number  of  both  fexes,  all  of  great 
confideration,  and  extenfive  influence.     Claudius 

Celfu$ 
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APPEN-  Celfus   was  his  intimate  friend  ;  but  he  faw  the 
folly  of  the  enterprife,  and  with  freedom  and  fm- 

E  O  O  K  cerity  advifed  Nymphidius  to  defift  from  a  wild 
XVI.  attempt,  in  which  he  could  not  exped  the  fup- 
port  of  the  people  or  the  fenate.  There  is  not, 
he  faid,  a  fmgle  family  in  Rome,  willing  to  give 
the  name  of  Csefar  (/)  to  the  fon  of  Nymphidia. 
That  remonftrancc  had  no  eifed:  on  a  mind  in- 
flamed with  the  fever  of  wild  ambition.  Nym- 
phidius called  a  meeting  of  his  party.  All  agreed 
that  no  time  was  to  be  loft.  They  refolved  to 
ftrike  the  blow  that  very  night,  and  to  conduft 
Nymphidius  to  the  praetorian  camp,  where  they 
had  no  doubt  but  with  one  voice  he  would  be 
declared  emperor  of  Rome.  On  fuch  an  occa- 
iion  it  was  neceflary  that  the  perfon  raifed  to 
that  elevation  (hould  be  prepared  to  addrefs  the 
foldiers,  inafuitable  ftyle.  Cingonius  Varro  (m), 
a  corrupt  and  venal  orator,  compofed  a  fpeech 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  illiterate  emperor  was 
to  grace  himfelf  with  borrowed  eloquence. 

The  defign  of  the  confpirators  was  not  fo  well 
concealed,  but  it  reached  the  ear  of  Antonius 
Honoratus  (n),  a  tribune  in  the  camp,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  military  charaQer,  and  was,  be- 
fides,  refpeded  for  his  unblemiftied  honour,  and 
unftiaken  fidelity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  prcctorians,  and,  after  laying 
open,  in  detail,  all  the  circumftances  of  the  plot, 
delivered  a  fpeech  in  fubifance  as  follows  (o): 
**  How  long,  my  fellow  foldiers,  fhall  our  folly, 
"  our  madnefs,  or  our  evil  genius,  hurry  us  on 
"  from  one  treafon  to  another  ?  A  few  days  only 
"  have  elapfed,  fince  you  depofed  Nero.  In  that 
*'  bufmefs  you  behaved  like  men,  who  felt  for 
**  the  public  good.  You  had  every  provocation, 
*^'  and  the  crimes  of  that  flagitious  tyrant  juftified 
'^  the  ad.     Ycu  are  recent  from  that  revolution, 

"^  and 
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•  and  wherefore  do  you  want  another?  You  de-  APPEN- 
'  clared  for  Galba,  and  why  now  abandon  him  ?     ^^ 

'  Why  with  unheard  of    treachery   betray    the  BOOK 
'  emperor,  whom  you  yourfelves  created  ?  Has    XVI. 

•  he  been  guikv  of  parricide  ?  Has  he  murdered  ^" — v-*— J 

n  r  ATTC 

•  his   mother,  and  deftroyed  his  wife  ?  Has  he     o 

'  expofed  the  imperial  dignity  to  contempt  and     y\,  j). 

'  ridicule  ?  Has  he  tuned  his  harp  on  the  ftage,       68. 

or  driven  a  curricle  in  the  race?    And  yet, 

notwithftanding  all  the  flagitious  deeds  of  that 

hardened  monfter,  in  fpite  of  all  his  vices,  we 

fupported  him,  blufhing  indeed  for  his  follies, 

and  fmarting  under  his  tyranny.     We  adhered 

to  him  with  fidelity  ;  and  if,  in  the  end,  we 

thought  fit  to  create  another  emperor,  Nym- 

phidius  was  the  author  of  that  meafure.     By 

his  artifices   we   were  taught  to  believe  that 

Nero  deferted  us  firft,  and  fled  to  Egypt.     We 

concluded  that  he  had  abdicated,  and,  by  con- 

fequence,  what  we  did,  was  an  a6l  of  neceffity. 

And  what  is  our  defign  at  prefent  ?  What  do 

we-wifh?    What  do  we  aim  at?    Mufi:  Galba 

fall  a  facrifice  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  Nero  ? 

'  Shall  a   defcendant   from   the   family   of   the 

'  Servii  ;  a  relation  of  Quintus  Catulus,  and  by 

'"ties  of  affinity  connected  with  Livia  (/»),  the 

•  wife  of  Auguftus ;  fay,  my  fellow  foldiers, 
'  fhall  fuch  a  man  be  depofed  and  murdered,  to 
'  make  way  for  the  fon  of  Nymphidia  ?  It  was 
'  his  treachery,  his  bafe  ingratitude  that  occafi- 
'  oned  the  death  of  Nero :  let  him  fuft'er  the 
'  juftice  due  to  his  crime  ;  and  let  us  give  proof 
'  of  our  fidel'ty.     Let  us  deferve  the  efteem  of 

•  Galba,  by  delivering  him  from  a  traitor.'* 
This  fpeech  made  an  impreffion  on  the  foldiers. 

One  mind,  one  fentiment,  pervaded  the  whole 
:amp  ;  Galba  Vv'as  their  emperor,  and  they  would 
icknowledge  no  other.     This  was  followed  by  a 

general 
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APPEN-  general    (hout.      Nymphidlus    heard    the   found 
^^^     and  proceeded  to   the   camp   (q).     Whether  h; 

BOOK  thought  that  the  acclamations  of  ihe  men  were  ii 
XVI.  his  favour,  or  that  liis  prefence  was  neceflary  t( 
quell  an  infurredticn,  cannot  now  be  known.  Ht 
went  attended  by  a  numerous  train,  and  a  blaz( 
of  torches,  with  the  fpeech  compofed  for  him  by 
Cingonius  Varro,  ready  in  his  hand  to  be  reac 
aloud  to  the  foldiers.  The  gates  of  the  camj 
were  (hut,  and  guards  were  Rationed  on  thi 
ramparts.  Nyniphidius  defired  to  know,  b^ 
whofe  order  they   were  under   arms  ?   The  mei 

[^J>^-  anfwered  with  one  voice,  We  are  armed  in  th' 
caufe  of  Galba,  and  we  know  no  other  emperor 
Nymphidius  had  not  the  prudence  to  retire  froii 
the  walls.  Diffimulation  he  thou^hr  would  cloal 
his  defign.  He  commended  the  r  ,ai  of  the  prseto 
r'ans,  and  aflured  them  that  he,  and  his  followers 
were  the  avowed  friends  of  Galba.  The  fenti 
nels  opened  the  gates.  Nymphidius  entered  witi 
fome  of  his  friends :  the  pafs  was  immediatel; 
fecured  ;  and  the  foldiers  attacked  him  fword  ir 
hand.  He  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  in  a  tent 
but  was  purfued,  and  maifacred  on  the  fpot 
His  body,  on  the  following  day,  was  draggec 
through  the  camp,  a  fpectacle  for  public  view 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  low-born  born  bafe  inccn 
diary,  who  faw,  that,  in  the  general  profligac) 
pf  the  times,  the  weak  were  the  willing  dupes  o. 
the  wicked.  By  forming  a  league  with  the  mod 
abandoned,  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  loweO 
of  mankind,  who  in  better  times  could  not  hope 
to  be  entruded  with  the  rank  o£  a  common  cen- 
turion, might  boldly  afpire  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  Koman  empire. 

XVI.  An  account  of  all  that  pafled  was  con- 
veyed to  Galba  with  incredible  fpeed.  By  hh 
order,  all,  who  were  fufpefted  of  taking  a  part 

if 
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n  the  mad  projects  of  Nymphidius,  were  felzed,  APPEH- 
ind,    without  further  enquiry,    or   any  form   of     ^^^ 
rial,  put  to   death.      Cingonius  Varro,    at   that  BOOK 
ime  conful  eleft,  \yas  in  the  number;  and,  what    XYL 
vas  very  extraordinary,  Mithridates  (a\  the  de- ' — ^''— — ' 
hroned  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  furrendered  to  ^  ,       • 
];iaudius,  ajid  from  that  time  lived  at  Rome,  was    a.'l). 
lurried  to  execution,  without  being  heard  in  his       68. 
lefence.     Petronius  Turpilianus  (^)  was  another 
inhappy  viftim.     He  had  been  chofen  by  Nero 
3  command  bis  armies ;  and,  though  he  never 
/ent  from  h    ae  to  execuce  his  cornmilllon,  the 
ery  appoi*"  •ment  was  deemed  a  fufHcient  crime- 
"hefe  bloody  executions  were  inaufpicious  in  the 
pening  .fa  new  rei.gn.      I  he  cruelty  of  Nero 
;emcd  to  be  renevv^ed,  when  the  people  expected 

milder  government,  and  a  regular  adminiftra- 
on  of  law  and  juflice.  The  fate  of  Turpilianus 
lied  the  city  with  murmurs  of  d^fcontent.  It 
as  known  that  Tigellinus  prefided  at  the  execu- 
on ;  and  that  a  man  of  worth  and  h mour 
lould  bleed  under  the  eye  of  a  dete  :e  tnif- 
reant,  appeared  to  be  a  continuation  i  ;  the 
Lte  reign,  and  the  triumph  of  vice  over  ';very 
irtue. 

Galha  fct  out  for  Spa'n,  proceeding  by  fiow 
larches,  and  (till  wearmiJ  le  military  robe  of  a 
encrul  officer,  with  a  da  er  (^r)  hanging  from 
is  neck  down  to  his  bread  Strong  fufpicion,  a 
infe  of  injuries,  and  dark  miftrull,  with  otiier 
ilfions  Uii worthy  of  a  prince,  lay  lurking  in  his 
jart.  Before  he  bigan  hi§  journey,  Obultro- 
'ds  Sabiaus  r^')»  and  Cornelius  Marcellus,  two 
'overnors  of  prDvincss  in  Spain,  who  had  fhewn 

0  inclination  to  his  party,  were  put  to  death  by 
is  order.     Betuus  Chilo  met  with  the  fame  fate 

1  Gaul.  D ^patches  Were  alfo  fent  to  Garrucia- 
jus,  in  Africa,  commanding  the  immediate  exe- 
i         ■  cution 
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APPEN-  cution  of  Clodius   IViacer   (f),  the  propra2tor  of 
the  province,  who  was  known  to  have  concerted 

BOOK  ii^eafures   for  a  revolt.      It   happened,  however,, 
XVI.     that  Calvia  Crifpinilla  (f)^  the  famous  manager 
^■^v^-'  of  Nero's  pleafurcs,  arrived  in  Afiica,  and  infi- 
g  nuated    herfelf    into    the   fecret    councils   of  the 

A.  D.  governor.  By  her  advice  he  formed  a  refolution 
68.  to  eflablifli  for  hinifelf  a  new  province  indepen- 
dent of  Rome.  Their  fcheme,  for  that  purpofe, 
was  to  lay  an  embarj^o  on  all  fliips  loaded  with 
corn,  in  order  to  afllidt  the  city  of  Rome  with  all 
the  miferies  of  famine.  A  legion  was  alfo  raifed ;  j 
and  Macer,  at  the  head  of  a  confidcrable  army, 
was  on  the  eve  of  renouncing  all  fubjcdion  tc 
Rome,  when  Paplrius,  a  centurion  fcnt  by  oidei 
of  Galba,  gained  accefs  to  his  prcfcnce,  anc 
{tabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

Fonteius  Capito  (g),  who  commanded  the  legi| 
ons  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  put  to  death  abou 
the  fame  time.     It  was  this  officer  that  fcnt  Juliu 
Civills  {/j)   a  prifoner  to  Rome,  during  the  reigij 
of  Nero.     The  charge  was  without  foundation 
and,  in  time,  was  the  fatal  caufe  of  the  deftruc 
tive  war,  in  which  Rome  was  involved  by  thi 
fierce  refentmcnt  of  that  warlike  chief.     Avaric(| 
was  the  vice  of  Capito.     He  was  in  hafle  to  grovj 
lich,  and  felt  no  fcruple  about  the  means.     Am, 
bition  was  laid  to  his  charge,  but  an  unguarded 
exprclFion  was  the  only  evidence  againft  him.     I 
happened  that  he  fat  in  judgment  on  a  foldie  I 
accufed  of  a  capital  crime,  and  condemned  hin 
to  fuffer  death.     "  Know,  faid  the  prifoner,  tha 
"  I  appeal  to  Casfar."     Capito  rofe,  and,  placiii, 
himfelf  on  a  higher  feat,  told  the  man,  "  No\ 
"  appeal  to  Ca^far  :    make  your   defence   in  hi 
"  prefence."     'Ihe  foldier  obeyed,  and  was  fen 
to  execution.     This  tranfaclion  was  reported  t'^ 
Fabius  Valens  (/),  v/ho  commanded  a  legion  iijA 

th? 
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le  lower  Germany  ;  an  officer  of  acknowledged  APPEN- 
Dility,  intrepid,  a£live,  and  ambitious ;  eager  in 
le  purfuit  of  honours,  and  panting  to  fignalize  BOOK 
imfelf  by  fome  bold  exploit.     The  opportunity     XVJ. 
ow  occurred,  and  he  refolved  to  fcize  it.     Crif- ' — ^^^-^ 

A     T  T    O 

inus,  a  centurion  (k)^  was  devoted  to  his  Service.     ^^  *    ' 
1  that  man  he  found  a  ready  affaflin,  and  Fon-     a'd. 
:ius  Capito   fell  a  viclim.     The  death  of  that      68- 
Dmmander  Valens  concluded  would  be  confider- 
ble  merit   with   the  new  emperor.     He  loft  no 
me,    but  fent  an  exprefs  to  inform  Galba  of 
i^hat  he   had  done,  with  zeal,  for  the  fervice  of 
I  is  fovereign.     He  added   in  the  fame  let[er,  that 
le  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine   had  made  a  ten- 
er  of  the   empire   to  Virginius   Rufus,  who  re- 
lained  in  fufpenfe,    and,    with   affefled   delays, 
efitated  about  his  final  anfwer.     Galba  received 
he  news  of  Caplto's  death  with  fecret  fatisfaction, 
\xt  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  connive,  than 
tpenly  to  approve.     Virginius  was  ftill  a  danger- 
ms  rival.     In  order  to  draw  him  away  from  the 
rmy,  and  free  himfelf  from  all  danger  in  that 
[uarter,  he  invited  him  to  an  amicable  intervievi', 
laving  fecretly  appointed  Hordeonius  Flaccus  to 
iucceed  to  the  command  of   the  legions.      The 
Iratagem  fucceeded.     The  conqueror  of  Vindex 
kvent  to  the  meeting,  and  found  himfelf  the  dupe 
3f  pretended   friendfliip.      He  met  with  a  cold 
reception,  very  different  from  what  was  due  to 
the  man  who  wilhed  to  eftablifli  the  civil  autho- 
rity, and  to  place  the  legiflative  power  of  the 
ftate  in  the  fenate  only.     He  lived  to  be  a  fpefta- 
tor  of  the  diftradtions  and  calamities  that  follow- 
ed ;  and,  that  he  was  not  an  aflor  in  thofe  fcenes 
of  blood  and  horror  (/),  was  the  recompenfe  of 
uncommon  virtue. 

Galba   had  no  further  reafon  to  be  alarmed. 
He  faw  the  armies  of  Rome  willing  to  acquiefce, 

and 
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AFFLN-  and  peace  in  every  part  of  the  empire*     lit*, 
^'^     therefore,  changed  his  military  robe  for  the  Ro- 

BOOK  ^^^  gown,  and  aflfumed  the  name  (m)  of  Caefar., 
XVI.     But  even  in  that  tide  of  his  affairs,  the  fimplicity! 

' — ^1 — '  of  his  manners  fufiered  no  alteration.    The  fame 

A.  L.  C.  fj-ugality,  ihe  falne  contempt  of  pomp  andjux-, 
A.  D.    "'*y»  ^^^  ^^^  (2imt  aullerity  fiill  remained.    Vinius. . 
63.       covered  his  table  With  a  profufion  of  luxury;  and 
Otho,    who   attended    the  cavalcade  into  Italy, 
difplayed  .511  the   magnificence  of  Nero's   court. 
Galba  (lill  preferved  his  rules  of  ancient  fruga-, 
lity,    and    condemned  the  vain  parade  (;/)  with 
inflexible  rigour.      He  fhewed   himfelf  ready  to 
punifh,  and  flow  to  reward.     In  his  nianners  no 
affability,    no    engaging    courtefy.      During  the 
\vhole  of  his  march  he  never  once  endeavoured, 
by  an  aft  of  condefcenfion,  to  gain  the  affeftions 
of  the  peoj)le.     '1  he  army  in  Italy  confilted,  at  that  \ 
time,  of  four  different  clafTes  of  men  ;    namely, 
the   legions,    both   foot   and    cavalry,    compofed  | , 
chiefly  of  Roman  citizens ;  the  auxiliary  forces, 
drafted  from  the  ftates  in  alliance  with  Rom. 
the    body   of    marines,    levied   in   the   tributary , 
cities,  and  conndered  as  flaves  in  the  fervice  of 
Rome  ;  and  fourthly,  the  gladiators,  who  were 
to  ihcd  their  blood  in  battle,  if  the  occaficn  re- 
quired, or  in  the  circus,  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
populace.     The  marines,    chlTed,    as  above,   i''. 
the  third  divifion,    were   called  forth  by  Nero, 
when   he  projefted   a  war  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cafpiah  fea,   to  be  formed   into  a   new  legion. 
The  men  collected  upon  that  occafion  amounted 
to  a  prodigious  number,  and  all  were  quartered   ^ 
in  the  city.     Being  informed  that  Galba  was  near 
at  hand,  they  rufhed  for:h  in  a  tumultuous  body 
to  the   Milvian  bridge,  about   three   miles  from 
Rome,  where  they  befet  the  road,  obflruaed  the 
cmperor'j*   train,  and,  with  violent  clamour,  de- 
manded 
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anded  a  confinr^^tion  of  their  military  rank,  APPEN- 
ith  an  eagle  to  diia\'?^uifh  their  legion,  and  an     ^'-^ 
lotment  of  winter  quar.ters  (o).     Their  applica-  BOOK 
Dn,    they  were  told,    wa^T   out  of  feafon,    but     XVI. 
ight  be  renewed  at  a  more  convenient  time  and 
ace.      The  anfwer   was    dcemecJ    evafive,    and 
jthing  fiiort  of  an  abfolute  refufaL     The  men 
sre  fired   with  indignation  ;  a  mutiny  enfued  j 
ey  advanced  fword  in  hand,  deteruiined  to  ex- 
rt  by  force  what  they  confidered  as  a  legal  right. 
alba  was   not  of  a  temper  to  yield  to  fudden 
lergencies.     He  ordered  his  folJiers  to  difperfe 
.  infolent  rabble.     The  cavalry  rallied  on  to  the 
arge  with  imipetuous  fury,  and,  meeting  with 
I  feeble  refiftance,  cut  their  way  with  dreadful 
1  ughter.     It  is  faid  that  no  lefs  than  feven  thou- 
iid  were  put  to  the  fword.     The  reft  fubfnitted 
i  difcretion,  and  were  afterwards  ordered  to  be 
icimated. 

This  tragic  cataftrophe  fpread  a  general  con- 
i  fnation.  Galba  entered  the  city  of  Rome 
I  rough  a  fcene  of  blood,  and  men  expeded 
]  thing  lefs  than  a  renewal  of  all  the  cruelties  of 
hro's 'reign.  He  carried  with  him  many  vir- 
l^s,  but  he  had  in  his  train  I'itus  Vinius,  Cor- 
ilius  Laco,  and  Ice''.,  his  freedman  (/») ; 
tree  pernicious  miniftc.  -^  who  gained  an  entire 
<;endant  over  a  venerable,  but  indolent,  old 
im,  and  by  their  vices  occafioned  the  dreadful 
I  [amities,  which,  in  the  following  year,  over- 
iielmed  themfelves,  their  mafter,  and  the  public. 
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I.  /^Aius  Julius  Caesar,  defcended  from  the 
\^  illuftrious  line  of  the  Julian  family,  and 
father  of  Ca;far  the  dictator.  He  ferved  the 
office  of  prsetor.  He,  and  his  brother  Lucius 
Csefar,  died  A.  U.  670.  Julia,  their  fifter,  mar- 
ried C.  Marius,  who  was  feven  times  conful. — 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Jul.  Cccf.  f.  i,  6.  Pliny  the 
eider,  book  vii.  f.  s;^.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Ma- 
rius. 

2.  AuRELiA,  the  wife  of  C.  J.  Cssfar,  and 
mother  of  the  diftator ;  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  virtue. — Plut.  Life  of  Jul.  CseH 
Tacitus,  Dialogue  of  Oratory,  f.  28. 

3.  Catus  Julius  C^SAR,  the  didlator  ;  born 
in  the  fixth  confullhip  of  Marius,  A.  U.  654  ; 
before  ChriH:,  100.  He  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory at  Pharfalia,  and  became  emperor  of  Rome 
A.  U.  706.  He  was  killed  in  the  capital  by 
Brutus,  Caffius,  and  other  confpirators,  A.  U. 
70.     The  number  flain  in  his  ^.vars  is  computed 

,at   1,192,000   men.       Plutarch  fays  that   Csefar, 

jin   his    various    battles,    engaged    no   lefs   than 

3,000,000;  that   he   killed   j,coo,ooo,  and  took 

another  million   prifoners. — Velleius  Paterculus, 

book  ii,  f.  41.     Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  25. 

Ff  2  lie 
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He  was  called  after  his  dea^h  the  divine  Julius, 
Divus  Ju  I  us. 

4.  CossuTiA,  Julius  Casfar's  firfl  wife,  of  an 
cqueflrian  family,  and  immoderately  rich.  Cccfar 
married  her  when  he  was  young,  and  was  foon 
divorced. — Suet.  Life  of  Caelar,  f.  i. 

5.  Cornelia,  Ca^lar's  fecond  wife.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Cinna,  four  times  conful.  Sylla 
tried  in  vain  to  compel  J.  Caefar  to  repudiate  her. 
He  fpoke  her  funeral  panegyric. — Suet.  Life  of 
Caefar,  f.  j,  6.     Plutarch,  Life  of  J.  Caefar. 

6.  Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caefar  by  Cor- 
nelia. She  married  Servilius  Caspio,  and,  being 
divorced  from  him,  became  the  wife  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  A.  U.  69$-  She  died  A.  U.  70c. 
Her  funeral  oration  was  fpoken  by  Oclavius. 
Honours  were  inftituted  to  her  memory  by  Julius 
Cccfar. —  Suet.  Life  of  Cccfar,  f.  21. 

7.  Cneiu-  Pompkius  Magnus,  born  A.  U. 
648.  He  married  Julia,  Csefar's  daughter.  He 
entered  on  the  public  magiHracy  at  the  age  of 
cigi^-'^een.  He  was  defeated  by  Julius  Caefar  in 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  put  to  death  in 
iEgypt,  A.  U.  706.— Veil.  Pat.  book  ii.  f.  29. 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey. 

8.  A  SON  of  Pompey  the  Great,  by  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  J.  Caefar.  Died  A.  U.  701. — Veil, 
Pater,  book  ii.  f.  47. 

9.  A  daughter  of  Pompey,  by  Juliajj, 
Cafar's  daughter.  Died  A.  U.  701. — Plutarch^ 
Life  of  J.  Cedar.  , 

10.  PoMPEiA,  daughter  of  Quintur>  Fompeius, 
grand-daughter  of  Lucius  Sylla,  and  third  wife 
of  Julius  ('aefar,  who  repudiated  her  on  account 
of  a  fiippofed  intrigue  with  Publius  Ciodius. 
Being  afked  what  was  his  reafon,  he  made  an- 
iwer,  Cacfar's  wife   mufl:  not  only  be  free  from 

guilt* 
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guilt,    but    alfo   from   fufpicion. — Suet.  Life   of 
Csefar,  f.  6.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Csefar. 

1  £.  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius 
Pifo,  married  to  J.  Caefar  A.  V.  695.  After  the 
death  of  her  hulband  fhe  fled  for  protedion  to 
Marc  Anthony.— Suet.  Life  of  Caef.  f.  8j. 

12.  Julia,  fifter  of  Julius  Csefar,  being  the 
daughter  of  C.  J.  Csefar  the  praetor,  and  Aurelia 
his  wife.  She  was  married  to  M.  Atius  Balbus. 
—Suet.  Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  4. 

13.  Marcus  Atius  Balbus,  married  Julia^ 
the  filler  of  Julius  Casfar.  He  was  grandfather 
to  Auguftus. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  4. 

14.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus,  by 
his  wife  Julia,  the  fifter  of  J.  Csefar.  She  mar- 
ried Caius  Odavius,  and  by  him  was  mother  of 
Auguftus. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  4.  Tacit. 
Dialogue  of  Orators,  f.  28. 

15.  Caius  Octavius,  hufl^and  of  Atia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus,  by  Julia,  fifter  of 
Julius  Csefar.  Oclavius,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Auguftus,  was,  of  courfe,  grand  nephew  to 
Julius  Casfar. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  i^.  2,>  4»  f^- 

16.  OcTAviA,  daughter  of  Atia  and  Caius 
Oftavius,  and  fifter  to  Auguftus.  She  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Fauftus  Sylla,  but  married 
Claudius  Marcellus.  After  his  death  fhe  married 
Marc  Anthony.  She  was  a  woman  of  exemplary 
virtue,  and  great  literary  accomplifliments.  She  ^ 
died  A.  U.  743.  Auguftus  delivered  her 
funeral    panegyric. — Suet.   Life   of  Jul.  Casf.   f. 

27- 

17.  Claudius  Marcellus,  huftiand  of  Ofta- 

via,  and  brother-in-law  to  Auguftus.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  704.  Though  nearly  related  to 
Csefar  the  didlator,  he  was  always  an  enemy  to 
his  caufe. — Suet,  Life  of  Jul.  Csef.  f.  27. 

18.  xVLvR' 
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1 8.  Marcus  Marcellus,  fon  of  Odavia, 
the  filler  of  Auguftus,  and,  confequently,  ne- 
phew to  Auguftus.  A  youth  of  great  expeda- 
tion,  highly  efteemed  by  his  uncle,  and  by  him 
intended  to  be  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  died  prematurely  A.  U.  731.  Au- 
guftus paid  diftinguiflied  honours  to  his  memory, 
and  Virgil  has  made  him  immortal. — Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  f.  41.  Annal.  iii.  f.  64.  Virgil,  iEneid 
vi.  ver.  883. 

19.  PoMPEiA,  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
promifed  in  marriage  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  A.  U. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Auguftus  by  his  wife  Scri- 
bonia,  married  Marcus  Marcellus,  A.  U.  729, 
two  years  before  his  death. — Dio  CalTius,  book 
xlviii. 

20.  Marcella  the  elder,  daughter  of  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  by  his  wife  Oclavia,  and  fifter  to 
the  laft-mentioned  Marcellus.  She  was  firft  mar- 
ried to  Apuleius,  and  afterwards  to  Valerius 
Meflala.— Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  53.  v 

21.  Apuleius,  huft3and  of  Marcella  the  elder. 
He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Sextus 
Apuleius,  who  was  conful  A.  U.  725. — Dio 
Caflius,  book  liv. 

22.  Apuleia  Varilla,  daughter  of  Marcella 
the  elder  by  her  hufband  Apuleius.  She  was  alfo 
grand  niece  to  Auguftus.  Being  condemned  for 
adultery  A.  U.  770,  flie  was  baniflied  two 
hundred  miles  from  Rome. — Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
f.  so. 

23.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  fe- 
cond  huftjand  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  742. — Suetonius,  Life  of  Auguftus, 
f.  63.     Life  of  Claudius,  f.  26. 

24.  M.  Valerius  MtiSsala,  fon  of  Valerius 
Meflala  Barbatus  and  of  Marcella  the  elder.     He 

was 
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was  father  of  the  famous  Meflalina.— Suet.  Life 
of  Claudius,  f.  26. 

25.  DoMiTiA  Lepida,  daughter  of  Antonia 
the  younger,  by  her  hulband  Lucius  Domitius 
^nobarbus.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  Valerius  MelTala,  and  mother  of  Meffa- 
lina ;  a  woman  of  debauched  and  profligate  man- 
ners, and  a  violent  impetuous  fplrit ;  in  point  of 
beauty,  riches,  and  vice,  the  rival  of  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother.  She  was  condemned  to  death  A, 
U.  807. — Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  f,  o^'j,  Annal.  xii.  f. 
64.  See  Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  26.  Life  of 
Nero,  f  7. 

i6.  Valeria  Mi  ssalinaj  daughter  of  Vale- 
rius Meflala  and  Domitia  Lepida.  She  was  wife 
to  the  emperor  Claudius ;  a  woman  of  furious 
and  until  then  unheard  of  lewdnefs.  V^^hile 
Claudius  was  at  Oftia,  fhe  had  the  hardinefs 
openly  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  Silius,  and 
for  that  unparalleled  crime  was  put  to  death 
A.  U.  801. — Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  f.  26.  Suet.  Life 
of  Claudius,  f.  26- 

27.  JVIarcfli^a  the  younger,  daughter  of 
Claudius  Marceilus  and  Oclavia,  filter  to  Auguf- 
tus.  She  was  firft  married  to  M.  Vipfanius 
Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  M.  Julius  Antonius. 
—Suetonius,  Life  of  Auguilus,  f.  (yy  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Marc  Anthony. 

For  M.  Vipsanius  Agrfppa,  fee  No.  47. 

28.  The  iffue  of  Vipfanius  Agrippa,  by  his 
firft  wife  Marcella,  before  he  was  married  to 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus  by  his  wife  Scri- 
bonia. — Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  f  63. 

29.  Marcus  Julius  Antonius,  fon  of  Marc 
Anthony  the  triumvir  and  Fulvia  his  wife.  He  mar- 
ried Marcella  the  younger,  when  repudiated  by 
Agrippa.     He  was  conful  A.  U.  744;  a  man  of 

libidinous 
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libidinous  paflions.  He  was  put  to  death  for  his 
adulterous  commerce  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Auguftus.  The  ode  of  Horace,  Pindanim  quif^ 
qiiis  fiudet  aniu/ari,  is  addrefled  to  him. — Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  f.  18.  Annal.  iv.  f.  44.  Horace, 
book  iv,  ode  2. 

30.  Lucius  Antonius,  fon  of  M.  Julius  An- 
tonius  by  Marcella  the  younger.  On  account  of 
his  father's  guilt  with  Julia,  he  was  fent  in  his 
infancy  to  IMarfeilles,  under  a  pretence  of  educa- 
tion, but,  in  faft,  to  a  place  of  exile.  He  died 
A.  U.  778. — Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  44. 

31.  Marc  Anthony,  the  triumvir,  fon  of 
Marcus  Antonius  the  celebrated  orator.  He  v.as 
the  fecond  hufband  of  Odavia,  fifter  to  Auguf- 
tus,  A.  U.  714 ;  but  being  in  love  with  Cleopatra, 
he  repudiated  Odavia  A.  U.  722.  After  the 
aiTaflination  of  Julius  Casfar,  he  feized  the  public 
treafure,  which  was  depofed  /;/  tbe  temple  of  Ops. 
He  was  at  all  times  a  turbulent  and  dangerous 
citizen  ;  during  the  triumvirate,  headlong,  furi- 
ous, and  oppreflive.  The  rage,  with  which  he 
pufhed  on  the  profcription,  rendered  him  detefta- 
ble.  The  fupreme  power  was  often  within  his 
reach,  but  all  his  actions  proved  him  unworthy 
of  that  elevation.  He  was  defeated  at  Adium 
A.  U-  724.  The  murder  of  Cicero  configned 
Ills  name  to  eternal  infamy.  By  the  manner  of 
his  death  he  effaced  much  of  the  fhame  that 
branded  his  former  condud. — See  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  book  ii.  f.  60  and  87.  Pliny  the  elder, 
book  vii.  f.  45.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Anthony. 
Cicero,  Philippic  Orations. 

The  infcriptions  of  him  on  medals  are,  Marcus 
Antonius,  Mcvci  Filius,  Marci  Nepos,  Augur,  Ini- 
perafor,  Conful  deftgnatus  iierum  et  tcrtium,  Tr'nim-. 
vir  Rcipublica:  conjlituendit* 

32.  Antho- 
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32.  Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Anthony 
the  triumvir  by  Odavia  filter  to  Auguftus.  She 
married  L.  Domitius  ^nobarbus.  J^he  is  called 
by  Tacitus,  Antonia  the  younger,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  Marc  Anthony  had  a  former  daugh- 
ter, called  Antonia,  by  his  wife  Fulvia. — See 
Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  44.  Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  5. 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Marc  Anthony. 

33.  Lucius  Domitius  ^nobareus,  fon  of 
Cneius  Domitius,  one  of  the  confpirators  againft 
Julius  Casfar,  and  huilDand  of  Antonia  the  elder ; 
1  man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  violent,  proud, 
extravagant,  and  cruel.  He  commanded  in  Ger- 
nany,  and  marched  his  army  beyond  the  Elbe 
'Albis) ;  and  having  penetrated  farther  than  any 
Pvoman  had  done  before  him,  he  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  U.  778. — 
)uet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv. 
;  44. 

34.  Cneius  Domitius  Jinobarbus,  fon  of 
he  laft-mentioned  L.  D.  iEnobarbus,  by  Antonia 
he  elder.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
)f  Germanicus,  A.  U.  781  ;  was  conful  A.  U. 
'85.  His  life  was  a  feries  of  evil  deeds.  He 
vas  the  father  of  Nero,  and  was  ufed  to  fay,  that 
rom  himfelf  and  Agrippina  nothing  good  or 
'aluable  could  be  born.  — Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f. 
;.     Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  ']^. 

For  Agrippina,  his  wife,  fee  No.  93. 

•i^^.  Lucius  Domftius  Nbro,  the  fixth  Ro- 
nan  emperor,  fon  of  Cneius  Domitius  iEnobar- 
ms  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
ihe  was  grand-daughter  to  the  famous  Agrippa, 
)y  Julia  the  daughter  of  Auguftus.  Nero  was 
)orn  15th  December,  A.  U.  790,  the  deteftable 
iffspring  of  two  pernicious  parents.  He  was 
ailed  fimply  Domitius,  till  by  the  adoption  of 
Claudius,  A.  U.  803,  he  paifed  into  the  Claudiau 
amily,  and   took  the  name  of  Nero.     He  began 

his 
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his  reign,  A.  U.  807,  with  fuch  favourable  cir- 
cumflances,  as,  for  a  time,  gave  promife  of  a 
virtuous  prince.  His  enotmities,  afterwards, 
delivered  him  down  to  the  execration  of  pofte- 
rity.  'J'he  burning  of  Rome  was  imputed  to 
hini.  The  Chriftian  reliction  has  to  boaft,  that 
the  foe  of  human  kind  was  the  enemy  or  her 
moral  doftrine.  He  was  a  burden  to  himfelf. 
and  detefted  by  all  orders  of  men.  He  was  con- 
demned to  die,  more  majorum^  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate.  He  efcaped  a  public  execution,  and  died 
in  a  daflardly  manner  by  his  own  hand,  A.  U 
82r,  A.  D.  t.8.  By  his  death  the  race  of  the 
Csefars  became  extin£l. — Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f  6 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii,  f  25  ;  and  fee  Appendix  tc 
Annals,  book  xvi.  Plinv,  book  xxii.  f.  22  anc 
46. 

The  infcriptions  on  medals  are,  Nero  CLwdius 
Divi  Claudit  Filius,  Ca:far,  Augrijlus,  Gcrmanicus 
Fontifex  Maximus,  Imperatcr^  Tribunitid  Potejial 
Pater  PcUricu. 

36.  OcTAVfA,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau 
dius  by  MeiTalina.  8he  was  born  A.  U.  795 
Britannicus  was  her  brother.  She  was  contrailei 
to  Lucius  Silanus,  but  married  to  Nero  A.  U 
8c6  ;  worthy  of  better  times,  and  a  better  hul 
band.  Nero  repudiated  her  for  the  fake  o 
Poppjea.  She  was  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Pan 
dataria,  and  there  put  to  death,  A.  U.  815  — 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  3,  25  ;  and  Annal.  xiv.  i 
60,  64-     Dio  Caflius,  book  Ixi. 

Tor  Britannicus,  her  brother,  fee  No.  108. 

37.  PoPi^iEA  Sabina,  daughter  of  Titus  01 
lius  by  Poppcea  Sabina.  She  was  married  firil  tc 
Kufius  Criipinus  ;  2dly,  to  Marcus  Salvius  Otho 
afterwards  emperor  ;  and,  at  length  to  Nero 
A.  U.  Si 5.  The  vices  of  her  character  relemblet 
thofe  of  the  emperor.  He  loved  her  tenderly,  ye 
kilUd  her  by  a  kick  on  her  womb  when  fhe  wa; 

wit! 
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vlth  child,  A.  U.  818.  Her  body  was  not  burnt, 
)ut  filled  with  fpices,  and  depofited  in  the  mo- 
lument  of  the  Csefars.  Three  years  after  her 
leath,  Nero  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  memory, 
vith  an  infcription,  To  Sabina  the  Goddef:>  Venus — 
Sabina  Dete  Feneri, — Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  f.  45 ; 
\nnal.  xvi.  f.  6.  Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  2>S-  ^^^ 
Uaflius,  book  Ixiii. 

38.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Nero 
md  Poppasa,  born  at  Antium  A.  U.  8i6»  She  was 
bon  after  her  birth  dignified  with  the  title  of 
iugufia.  She  died  within  four  months,  to  the 
jreat  grief  of  Nero.  She  was  canonized  a  goddefs 
)y  a  decree  of  the  fenate. — Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  f. 
'.3.     Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  f.  35. 

Her  infcription  on  medals  is,  Diva  Claudia 
^E  RON  IS  FiLiA  5  The  Goddefs  Claudia^  Daughter  of 
^ero. 

39.  Statilia  Messalina,  who  drew  her  li- 
leage  through  feveral  defcents  from  Statilius  Tau- 
us.  She.  was  the  third  wife  of  Nero,  who,  to 
)oflefs  her  perfon,  murdered  her  firfl  hufband 
Uticus  Veflinus  A.  U.  818. — Suet.  Life  of  Nero, 

,.  35.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  f.  68* 
i  4?.  DoMiTiA,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  elder 
)y  Lucius  iEnobarbus  ;  aunt  to  Nero,  and  the 
vife  of  Pafiienus  Crifpus.  Nero  deftroyed  her  by 
)oifon  A.  U.  812. — Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  f.  19,  2i. 
!;)uintilian,  book  vi.  f.  i. 

For  Passienus  Crispus,  fee  No.  94. 

41.  Caius  Appius  Junius  SiLANius.  He  was 
governor  of  Spain.  By  the  defire  of  Claudius  he 
narried  Domitia  Lepida,  the  mother  of  Meffalina, 
ind  was  foon  after  put  to  death  by  order  of  that  em- 
Deror,  A.  U.  795. — Dio  Caflius,  book  Ix. 

42-  Antonia  the  younger,  fecond  daughter  of 
Anthony  the  triumvir  by  Otflavia  fider  to  Auguf- 
tus.     She  married  Nero  Drufus,   the   brother   of 

Tiberius, 
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Tiberius,  and  was  the  mother  of  Gcrmanicus ;  c 
woman  diftinguifhed  by  her  beauty,  and  no  lefs  b) 
her  virtue.  She  furvived  Drufus,  her  hufoand 
many  years,  leading  an  exemplary  life  in  a  (tati 
of  widowhood,  and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  hei 
conduct  almolt  eclipfmg  the  luftre  of  her  anceftors, 
• — Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  19.  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula. 
f.  I.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  f.  3.  Annal.  xi.  f.  3.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Marc  Anthony.  Valerius  Maximus. 
book  IV.  f.  3. 

43.  Caius  Octavius  C^sar,  Auguflus,  em 
peror  of  Rome.  He  was  the  fon  of  Caius  Ocla 
vius  by  his  wife  Atia,  who  was  niece  to  Juliu; 
Caefar.  He  was  born  23d  September,  A.  U.  691 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  the  lead  in  the 
civil  wars,  and,  in  three  years  after,  not  one  0 
the  confpirators  againrt:  Julius  Caefar  (who  hac 
adopted  him  for  his  fon)  furvived  the  fury  of  tht 
deftrudive  fword.  Sextus  Pompeius  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  off  the  coafl:  0; 
Sicily.  Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirate,  was  dif- 
mantled  of  his  power ;  and  Marc  Anthony  was 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Adium.  After  thofc 
events,  Octavius  was  the  only  furviving  chief  ol 
the  Julian  party.  He  became  emperor  of  Rome 
A.  U.  C.  724. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  pacific 
r/jeafures  were  the  object  of  his  policy.  Letters 
flourifiied,  and  men  of  genius  met  with  encourage- 
ment. By  his  popular  acts  he  gained  the  affedtions 
of  the  people,,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  Scythia,  Sarmatia, 
the  Garamantes  and  Badlrians,  India,  and  the 
people  called  the  Seres,  fubmitted  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  fent  their  ambaifadors  to  fettle  the  terms 
of  a  general  peace.  At  Rome,  and  the  capital 
cities  of  the  provinces,  temples,  orders  of  prieft- 
hood,  facerdotal  colleges,  were  dedicated  to  him, 

no*: 
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Ot  only  after  his  death,  but,  in  many  places, 
uring  his  life.  He  died  at  Nola  on  the  1 8th  of 
^uguft,  A.  U.  ']^'j.  His  character,  ftriftly  ex- 
mined,  was  more  fplendid  for  his  policy  than  his 
irtues.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  vices  of 
,epidus  and  Anthony,  and  the  abilities  of  Vip- 
inius  Agrippa  ;  but  it  redounds  to  his  praife,  that, 
'hat  he  gained  by  the  prudence  and  valour  of 
thers  he  was  able  to  fupport,  by  a  well-judged 
I'ftem  of  policy,  during  a  fpace  of  four-and-forty 
ears.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  found  the  city 
f  Rome  made  with  brick,  and  he  changed  it  to 
larble.  Though  deified,  even  during  his  life  in 
)me  parts  of  the  empire,  he  was  taught  by 
arious  incidents,  that  he  was  no  more  than  man. 
-See  Suet.  Life  of  Auguftus.  Tacit  book  i.  of 
le  Annals  ,  bo  k  xiii.  f.  6.  Florus,  book  iv. 
hap.  xii.  Aurelius  Viftcr,  chap.  i.  Pliny,  book 
ii.  f.  45.     Seneca,  de  Confolatione,  34. 

Infcripiions  on  Ancient  Medals  : 
Before  his  elevation  to  the  fupreme  power, 
^£lavius  Cafar^  Son  of  the  deified  uHus,  Imperatoi'^ 
'ni{?n'vir  for  the  Purpofe  of  refloring  the  Common- 
)^alth,  Conful,  the  Jfjertor  of  public  Liberty. 
.  After  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  Cafar,  Attgiif' 
tSy  Son  of  the  deified  Julius  Cafar,  Imperator,  Conful^ 
hief  Pontiffs  and^  with  the  tribuniiian  Power,  Fa- 
)er  of  his  Country. 

After  his  death,  Dives  Augujius,  the  deified 
kuguftus. 

44.  Clodia,  daughter  of  Publius  Clodius,  by 
is  wife  Fulvia,  and  daughter-in-law  to  Anthony 
he  triumvir.  In  order  to  conciliate  terms  of 
eace,  Auguftus  married  her,  when  ihe  was  yet  of 
mder  years  ;  but  a  quarrel  taking  place  with 
'ulvia,  her  mother,  Auguftus  repudiated  her  in 
igr  virgin  ftate. — Siiet.  Life  of  Aug.  f.  62. 

45.    SCRI- 
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45.  ScRiBONiA,  fifter  of  Lucius  Scribomu 
Libo,  and  wife  of  Auguftus.  She  had  been  mar 
ried  twice  before  to  two  men  of  confular  rank 
and  by  one  of  them,  whofc  name  was  Scipio,  fh 
had  a  daughter  named  Cornelia.  Augultus  re 
pudiated  Scribonia  A.  U.  715,  and  Livia,  in 
few  years  afterwards,  fucceeded  to  the  embrace 
of  tlie  tmperor  of  Rome. — Suet.  Life  of  Au" 
f.  6;^,  69.  Dio,  book  xiviii.  Propertius,  boo] 
iv.  eleg.  2. 

46.  Julia,  daughter  of  Auguff us,  by  his  wif 
Scribonia,  born  A.  U.  715.  She  was  married 
firfl:,  to  Marcellus  ;  fecondly,  to  Agrippa ;  ani 
thirdly,  to  Tiberius  ;  a  woman  of  diffolute  con 
duft,  libidinous  paiTions,  and  abandoned  infam) 
On  account  of  her  adulterous  intrigues,  flie  wa 
banifhed  by  Auguftus  to  the  ifland  of  Pandatari 
A.  IT.  752.  She  was  left  there  by  Tiberius,  t 
pine  in  want  and  mifery.  She  died  A.  U.  76^ 
— PJiny,  book  vii.  f.  45.  Dio,  book  Iv.  Tacii 
Annal.   i,   f.   53.     Veil.   Paterculus,    book   ii.  \ 

ICO. 

For  her  firfl:  hufband,  Marcus  Marcelllc 
feeNo,  18. 

47.  Marcus  VipsANii's  Agiuppa  ;  a  man  c 
low  extraction,  in  his  manners  unpoliflied,  evei 
to  a  degree  of  rufticity.  For  thofe  defects  h( 
jnade  ample  atonement  by  fuperior  qualities  ;  ii 
war,  a  great  c.omniander;  and  through  life  a  mai 
of  unblemifhed  integrity,  lie  gained  fignal  vie 
tories  borh  by  land  and  fea,  and  by  his  brillian 
fuccefs  cftablilhed  Augullus  on  the  imperial  throne 
A  ftranger  to  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was 
notwithPcanding,  the  friend  of  fcience.  At  a  tim^ 
when  geographical  knowledge  had  made  little  o;l 
no  progrcfs,  he  framed  a  map  of  the  world,  am' 
prefcnted  it  to  the  public.  Npt  only  Rome  bui 
It^ily  was  adorned,  under  his  direclion,  with  pub 
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buildings  no  lefs  ufeful  than  magnificent, 
iguftus,  to  fhew  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  fervices 
d  his  merit,  raifed  him  to  three  feveral  conful- 
ps,  and  even  made  him  his  aflbciate  in  the  tri- 
mitian  power  On  the  death  of  Marcus  Mar- 
Uus  Cfee  No.  18),  Auguftus  chofe  him  for  his 
fi-In-law,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
lia,  then  a  widow,  A.  U.  733.  Agrippa,  though 
lew  man,  had  the  art  of  rifmg  in  the  world  with 
perior  dignity.  He  died  A.  U.  742,  in  the  fifty- 
ft  year  of  his  age,  Auguftus  fpoke  his  funeral 
negyric.  Tacit.  Annal.  i  f.  3,  Pliny,  book 
.  f .  2  ;  book  vii.  f.  8  ;  book  xxxv.  f.  4.  Dio, 
•ok  liv.  Veil.  Paterculus,  book  ii.  f.  96. 
He  was  called  in  ancient  medals,  Marcus  Ag'ip- 
,  Son  of  Lucius^  Confiil  three  times.  Commander  of 
?  Fleet,  and  Prafed  of  the  Sea-coaji. 

48.  Caius  CiESAR,  fon  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
irn  A,  U.  734;  adopted  by  Auguftus  as  his  fon, 
ince  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  conful  eleft. 
e  was  prematurely  cut  off",  on  his  return  from 
rmenia,  A.  U.  757. — Tacit.  Annal.  i.  f.  3,  Dio, 
)ok  liv. 

He  was    married  to  Livia,  the  filler  of  Ger- 
anicus. — Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  f.  40. 
For  LiviA,  his  wife,  fee  No.  71. 

49.  Lucius  CjEsar,  fon  of  Agrippa  and  Juliaj 
'Other  to  Caius  Casfar,  born  A.  U,  737  ;  adopted 
f  Auguflus  into  the  Casfarean  family ;  ftyled 
ince  of  the  Roman  youth  5  and  declared  conful 
ed.  He  died  at  Marfeilles,  on  his  vi^ay  to  join 
le  army  in  Spain,  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
.  U.  754,     Tacit.  Annal.  i,-  f.  3, 

In  ancient  medals,  both  brothers  are  called, 
lius  and  Lucius  Cafars,  Sons  of  Augii/ius,  Confuls 
ed.  Princes  of  the  Ro?nan  Toiith. 

50.  Marcus  Agrippa  Posthumus,  fon  of 
grippa  and  Julia  5  brother  to  Caius  and  Lucius ; 

born 
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born  after  his  father's  death,  A.  U.  742.  H 
■was  adopted  by  Auguflus  A.  U.  757,  and  fooi 
after,  on  account  of  his  uncouth  manners,  ani 
ilupid  ferocity,  baniflied  to  the  ifland  of  Planafu 
No  kind  of  guilt  could  be  imputed  to  him  ;  n 
difgraceful  or  flagitious  adion  was  laid  to  hi 
charge ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  Auguflus,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  began  to  relent.  He  intend 
ed  to  reflore  him  to  his  rank,  and,  it  is  faid 
made  a  voyage  to  the  ifle  of  Planafia  for  the  pui 
pofe  of  a  reconciliation.  Auguflus,  however,  di 
not  live  to  carry  his  defign  into  executior 
Agrippa  Poflhumus  was  cut  off  by  order  of  Ti 
berius,  who  made  that  murder  the  firfl  a£l  of  hi 
reign,  A.  U.  767. — Dio,  book  liv.  Velleius  Ft 
terculus,  book  ii.  f.  104.  Tacit.  Annals,  book: 
3,   6.     Pliny,  book  vii.  f.  45. 

51.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Ji 
lia ;  grand-daughter  to  Auguflus,  and  wife  c 
Germanicus ;  a  woman  of  noble  qualities,  an  e> 
alted  fpirit,  and  unconquerable  chaftity.  Elat 
with  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  confcious  of  her  il 
lullrious  birth,  fne  fcorned  to  bend  to  the  arrr 
gance  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius.  Sh 
was  baniflied  to  the  ifle  of  Pandataria,  and,  afte 
fuffering  every  barbarous  outrage  from  the  cruel 

ty  of  Tiberius,  died  in  mifery  A.  U.   786 

Tacit.  Annp.l.  iv.  f.  13.  Anna!,  vi.  f.  25.  Annal 
xiv.  f.  6^.  See  fupplement  to  book  v.  of  the  An 
Rals,  f.  5. 

For  Germanicus  her  hufband,  fee  No.  81. 

52.  Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  fil 
ter  to  Agrippina,  and  grand-daughter  to  Augul 
tus.  She  maviied  Lucius  TEmiiius  Paulus,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  excefs  and  vicious  debauchery 
diflinguifhed  herfelf  as  the  rival  of  her  mother 
In  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  flie  was  condemned  fo 
her  adulterous  praclices,  and  baniflied  to  the  ifl' 
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of  Trimetus,  A.  U.  ySi-     She  died  in  exile  A. 
U.  781. — Tacit,  Annal.  iv.  f.  71. 

^^.  Lucius  iEMiLius  Paulus,  fon  of  Paulus 
^milius  Lepidus  and  his  wife  Cornelia.  The 
father  was  cenfor  A.  U.  732.  Lucius  the  fon 
married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia. 
— Suet.  Life  of  Auguflus,  f.  64.  Dio,  book 
liv. 

54.  Marcus -^MiLius  Lepidus,  fon  of  Lucius 
^milius  Lepidus  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Agrip- 
pa. He  married  Drufilla,  and'committed  adultery 
and  incefl  with  her  filters.  His  vices  endeared 
him  to  Caligula.  He  was  condemned  for  treafon- 
able  practices,  and  put  to  death  A.  U.  792.  Ca- 
ligula, upon  that  occafion,  gave  a  donative  to  the 
foldiers,  and  dedicated  to  Mars  the  Avenger. 
three  fvvords,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
confpirators. — Dio,  book  llx.  Suet.  Life  of  Cali- 
gula, f.  24  and  36.     Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  f.  2. 

^§.  JEmilia  Lepida,  the  daughter  of  Lucius 
j^milius  Paulus  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Agrip- 
pa and  Julia,  confequently  grand-daughter  to  Au- 
guflus. She  was  contraded  to  Claudius,  after- 
wards emperor,  when  he  was  extremely  young  ; 
and  afterwards  married  to  Junius  Silanus. — Suet. 
Life  of  Claud,  f.  26.     Pliny,  book  vii,  f.  13. 

^6.  Junius  Silanus,  the  huiband  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  Emilia  Lepida.  Nothing  of  him  can 
be  faid  with  certainty  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  Marcus  Silanus  who  was  joint  conful  with 
Lucius  Norbanus  Flaccus,  A.  U.  772. — Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  f.  59. 

57.  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  fon  of  Junius 

Silanus  and  iEmilia  Lepida,  born  in  the  year  in 

which  Augu(l:us  died,  A.  U.   767. — Pliny,  book 

I  vii.  f.  13.     He  was  a  man  of  an  unblemiflied  cha- 

I  racier,  but  fo  inactive,  that  Caligula  called  him 

T/je  Golden  Calf.     He  was  proconful  of  Afia,  and, 

Vol.  U.  G  g  by 
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by  Nero's  order,  taken  ofF  by  poifon,  A.  U.  &07. 
—  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  f.  f. 

^S.  The  wife  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  and 
the  mother  of  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus.  The 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Hiftorian. 

5g,  Lucius  Silanus  To;  quatus,  fon  of  Mar- 
cus Junius  Silanus,  who  was  great-grandfon  to 
Augullus.  Witliout  being  charged  with  any 
crime,  obnoxious  only  on  account  of  his  illuftri- 
ous  birth  and  the  modcfty  of  his  youth,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero,  A.  tj.  818. — Tacit..  AnnaL 
xvi.  f.  7,  8,.  9. 

60.  Lucius  Junius  Silanus,  fon  of  Junius 
Silanus  and  i^milia  Lepida  (fee  No.  c^  and  56). 
The  emperor  Claudius  had  promifed  hi.m  his 
daughter  Odtavia  in  marriage,  A.  U.  794,  but 
foon  after  broke  off  the  match,  and  left  Silanus  ; 
to  choofe  his  mode  of  death,  A.  U.  802. — Dio^ 
book  Ix.     Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  3,  8. 

6t.  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus,  fon  of  Ju- 
nius Silanus  and  iEmilia  Lepida,  .who  was  great 
grand-daughter  to  Aiiguftus.     A  pedigree  derived 
irom  the  Junian   family,  and  rendered  ftill  more  .' 
illuftrious   by  his  relation  to  Augultus,  made  him- ,•, 
obnoxious  to  the  jealoufy  of  Nero.     He  died  by  . 
that  emperor's  order,  A.  U.  817.     Both  he  and 
Lucius    Silanus   Torquatus    were  cut  off  in   the 
month  of  June,  for  which   reafon   the  name  was 
changed  to    that  of  Germanicus. — Tacit.  Annal-  ' 
XV.  f.  35.     Annal.   xvi,  f.  8  and  12.     Dio,  book 
Ixii. 

62.  Junta  Calvina,  daughter  of  Junius  Sila- 
nus and  j^lmilia  Lepida.  She  was  married  to  Vi- 
tellius,  who  was  iiftcrwards  emperor.  Diftin- 
guifhed  by  her  beauty  and  illuftrious  birth,  (lie 
prelerved  an  unblemifhed  characler,  but  provoked 
her  enemies  by  a  fierce  and  uncomplying  fpirit.  . 
By  the  malice  and  ir.fidious  arts  of  Agrippina  the 
younger,  Ihe  was  banifhcd  out  of  Italv,  but  recal- 
led 
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Jed  by  Nero,  A.  U.  812.  She  lived  to  the  time 
of  Vefpafian. — Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  4  and  8.  An- 
nal.  xiv.  f.  12.     Suet.  Life  ofVefp.  f.  23. 

6^.  ViTF.LLius,  fon  of  Lucius  Vitellius  the  cen- 
for  and  his  wife  Sextilia.  He  married  Junia  Cal- 
vina,  and  was  conful  A.  U.  8oi-  Upon  fome  dif- 
fenfion  betwen  him  and  his  wife,  a  divorce  took 
place  fome  time  before  A.  U.  802. — Tacit.  Annal. 
xi.  f.  23.  Annal.  xii.  f.  4.  Suet.  Life  of  Vitellius, 
f.  3  and  18. 

64.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
Emilia  Lepida.  She  was  married  to  Caius  Caf- 
fius,  governor  of  Syria.  An  accufation  alleging 
various  crimes  was  fuborned  againfl  her,  but  re- 
ferred to  the  judgment  of  Nero,  A.  U.  818. — 
Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  f.  8,  9. 

65.  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  and 
hufband  of  Lepida.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
fuperior  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  but  being  charg- 
ed with  having,  among  the  images  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  the  pidure  or  flatue  of  the  famous  Cassius, 
with  an  infcription,  To  the  Chief  of  Party,  he  was 
baniftied  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  A.  U.  8  i  8. — 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f.  i  r,  12.     Annal.  xvi.  f.  8,  9. 

66.  LiviA,  called  alfo  Livia  Drusilla,  and, 
ifter  the  death  of  Auguftus,  Jl-lia  Augusta. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drufus  Claudia- 
lus.  Her  firfl:  hufband  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
!?^ero  :  being  divorced  from  him,  (lie  married  Au- 
Tuftus  A.  U.  7 1 6.  A  woman  of  illuflrious  birth  ; 
ilegant  in  her  form  and  manners  ;  of  high  ambi- 
ion,  and  an  overbearing  fpirit.  She  had  the  {kill 
0  manage  the  gentle  arts  of  Auguflus,  and  the 
lark  diffimulation  of  Tiberius ;  a  complying  and 
)bliging  wife,  and  afterwards  an  imperious  mo- 
her.  Her  enmity  to  Germacicus  and  his  wife 
^grippina  was  fubtle,  clofe,  and  unrelenting.  She 
lied  A.  U.  782,  at  the  age  of  86.— Velleius  Pat. 

G  g  2  book 
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book  ii.  f.  75.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  3  and 
4.  Dio,  book  xlviii.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  v. 
1.   ». 

Her  infcriptions  on  ancient  medals :  Livi^  An- 
gujla^  Jiilia^  Augiijla^  Mother  of  btr  Country. 

After  her  death  :  The  tJeiJieJ  Ltvin,  Wife  of  the 
deified  Augufliis^  the  deifit^d  Julia  Aiigufla. 

67.  TiBKRius  Clai  Dius  Nero,  the  firft  huf- 
band  of  Livia,  and  by  her  the  lather  of  Tiberius, 
afterwards  emperor,  and  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
fus  (for  whom  fee  No.  79).  He  obtained  the 
dignities  of  preetor  and  pontiff;  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents  and  extenfive  learning.  He  attached  him- 
felf  to  Anthony  the  triumvir  ;  and  after  the  defeat 
of  that  party,  he  withdrew  with  his  wife  Livia 
and  Tiberius,  then  an  infant  about  two  years  old, 
into  Sicily  A.  \].  714.  Livia  fled  from  Auguftus, 
her  dedined  hufband,  and  Tiberius  from  his  fu- 
ture father  by  adoption.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
made  his  peace  with  Auguftus,  and  refigned  his 
wife  A.  U.  7  I  6.  He  died  three  years  after,  A. 
U.  719. — Veil.  Pat.  book  ii.  f.  '] ^.  Suet.  Life  of 
Tiberius,  f.  4,  6.     Dio,  book  xlvii. 

68.  Tiberius  Nero,  fon  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  by  Livia  his  wife,  born  16th  of  November, 
A.  U.  7  ( 2  ;  adopted  by  Auguftus  A.  U.  757,  and 
emperor  of  Rome  A.  U.  767.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  March  A.  U.  790,  after  a  reign  of  thret/- 
and-twenty  years.  Julius  Caefar  fubdued  his  coun- 
try J  Augultus  chcrifhed  the  conquered  j  and  Ti- 
berius made  them  crouch  in  bondage.  He  cfta- 
bliflied  flavery,  and  defpifcd  the  fervile  fpirit  of 
the  men  that  fubmitted  with  pafllve  obedience.  He 
hated  eminent  virtue,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
the  enemy  of  vice.  Such  jarring  elements  havr 
been  rarely  mixed  in  the  compofition'  of  on 
man  :  iluduating  between  good  and  evil,  and  1 
Turns  inclined  to  each,  he  did  every  thing  by  1 

ar 
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and  fudden  flarts  of  pafilon.  Before  he  rofe  to 
the  fuprerne  power,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
•  his  warlike  fpirit.  When  mafter  of  the  Roman 
ivorld,  diffimulation  was  the  prominent  feature  of 
his  character.  When  he  had  waded  far  in  guilt 
and  flagitious  deeds,  he  lay  on  the  torture  of  the 
mind  in  rejilefs  ccjiafy.  Goaded  by  his  confcience, 
and  alarmed  by  conflant  fufpicions,  he  fled  from 
danger  to  the  ifle  of  CaprccC,  but  could  not  fly 
from  himfelf.  He  was  often  heard  to  utter  a  mofl 
horrible  wifli,  exprefled  in  a  Greek  verfe  : 

Mc  mortiiQ  terra  raijccdtur  igni, 

"  At  my  death  let  the  earth  be  involved  in 
"  flames.*'  HecalledPriam  the  happied  of  men, 
becaufe  his  kingdom  periflied  with  him. — Veil. 
Pat.  book  ii.  f.  75.  Tacit,  in  the  fix  firfl;  Annals, 
pajjvn.     Pliny,  book  xxviii.  f.  2. 

Infcrlptions   on  ancient   medals  :    Tiberius  Ca- 
Jar,  Augujlus  Son  of  the  deifii^d  Aiigujlus^  Impera- 
tor.  Augur,  Chief  Pontiff,  vcjled  ivith  the  Trihurn- 
tian  Foioer. 

69-  V(P3ANiA  Agrippiva,  daughter  of  Mar- 
'cus  Vipfanius  Agrippa  by  his  firfl  wife  Pomponia, 
who  was  the  grand- daughter  of  Atticus,  to  whom 
^Cicero  addreffed  the  well-known  colledion  of  let- 
ters.    Vipfania   Agrippina    was   firlf   married   to 
Tiberius,  the  emperor,  but  by   him  unvv^illingly 
'repudiated  during  her  pregnancy,  to  make  way 
for   a  match  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguf- 
tus. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  f.  12.     Suet.  Life  of 
Tiberius,    f.   7.     Dio,  book   liv.     After  her   di- 
vorce,  flie   married   Afmius   Gallus,  the  fon  of 
Afmius  Pollio,  the  conful  and  celebrated  orator, 
the  favourite  of  Auguftus,  and,  what  is  now  of 
more  confequence,  celebrated  by  Horace  and  Vir- 
gil.    Of  all  the  children  of  Agrippa,  flie  is  the 

only 
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only  one  that  died  a  natural  death,  A.  U.  'j'-ji. 
Tacit.  Annal.  book  iii.  f.  19. 

For  AsiNius  G^Li.us,  fee  Tacit.  Annal.  book 
i.  f.  8. 

70.  DRsniis  C-(ESAR,  fon  of  Tiberius  by  Vip- 
fania  Agrippina,  who  was  repudiated  in  her  preg- 
nancy. He  was  born  A.  U.  739;  a  youth  of  a 
towering  fpirit,  impatient  of  an  equal,  addicted 
to  liquor,  and  in  that  vice  the  rival  of  his  father. 
Ke  married  Livia,  otherwife  called  Livilla,  who 
was  debauched  by  Sejanus,  and  drawn  into  a  plot 
againfl  her  hufband's  life.  Drufus  had  been  three 
times  conful,  and  was  every  day  rifmg  to  emi- 
nence in  the  flate,  when  Sejanus  put  an  end  to  his 
days  by  poifon,  A.  U.  -j']^, — Tacit.  Annal.  book 
1.  f.  55;  book  iii.  f.  56  ;  book  iv.  f.  3  and  8. 
Pliny,  book  xiv.  f.  22. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  medals  :  Drufus  Cafar 
Son  of  Tiberius,  Grandfon  to  the  deified  Augujlus^ 
Ponti^,  Conful^  vefled  with  Tribuniiian  Power. 

71.  Livia,  or  Livilla,  daughter  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drufus  (fee  No.  79  .  by  his  wife  Antonia 
the  younger  (fee  No.  42).  She  was  filler  to  Ger- 
manicus,  and  alfo  Claudius  the  emperor.  Her 
firll  hufband  was  Caius,  the  fon  of  Agrippa :  af- 
ter his  death  fhe  married  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Ti- 
berius. Sejanus  feduced  her  affedions  from  her 
hufband.  Engaged  in  a  courfc  of  adultery  witl\ 
that  flagitious  minider,  (lie  hoped  to  rife  with  her 
paramour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with  that 
ambitious  view  confpired  againit  her  hufband. 
Her  guilt  being  afterwards  fully  detected,  flie  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  (fee  Supplement 
to  Annals,  book  v.  f.  38,  39) ;  and  by  a  decree 
cf  the  fenate,  Ker  pidures  and  flatues  were  all 
deftroyed,  and  her  memory  branded  with  infamy. 
— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  i.  Life  of 'I'ibcrius, 
f.  62,  Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  f.  3  and  40  j  book 
vi.  f.  2.     Dio,  book  Iviii. 

72.  Tiberius 
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72.  Tiberius,  Ton  of  Drufus  Csefar  (fee  No. 
70)  and  Livilla  (No.  71),  grandfon  to  Tiberius 
the  emperor,  born  with  a  twin-brother  A.  U.  772. 
Tiberius  was  fo  elated  with  joy  on  that  occafi- 
on,  that  he  boafted  of  the  birth  of  twins,  as  an 
event  which  had  never  happened  to  any  Roman  of 
equal  rank.  Caligula  deprived  him  of  the  fuccef- 
fion  and  his  life,  A.  U.  790. — Tacit.  Annal.  book 
ii.  f.  84.     Dio,  book  lix. 

73.  The  twin-brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  72), 
the  fon  of  Drufus  and  Livia,  or  Livilla,  died  when 
about  four  years  old,  A.  U.  776.  Tacit.  Annai. 
book  ii.  f.  8/1.;  book  iv.  f.  15.  His  name  is  no 
where  mentioned. 

74.  Julia,  dau'^hter  of  Drufus  Ceefar  (No.  7c) 
and  Livia  (No  71),  married  firft  to  Nero  Caefar, 
fon  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  and  afterwards 
to  Rubellius  Blandus.  She  was  cut  off  by  the 
malice  of  MelTalina  A.  U.  796.  Tacit.  Annal. 
book  iii.  f.  29;  book  vi.  f.  27;  book  xiii.  f.  19 
and  32.     Dio,  book  Ix. 

For  Nero  CiESAR,  fon  of  GermaTiicus  and 
Agrippina,  the  hufband  of  Julia,  fee  No.  82. 

75.  RuBbLLius  Blandus,  fon  of  a  Roman 
knight,  and  the  fecond  hufband  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Drufus  (fee  No.  70J.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  her  A.  U.  7  86. — Tacit.  Anna),  book  vi.  f. 
27.     Dio,  book  Iviii. 

76.  Rubellius  Plautus,  fon  of  Rubellius 
Blandus  an4  his  wife  Julia.  The  popular  voice 
marked  him  out  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  for  that  reafon  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Nero  A.  U.  815.— Tacit.  Annal. 
book  xiii.  f.  19;  book  xiv.  f.  22  and  58. 

yy.  Antistia  Polluiia,  daughter  of  Lucius 
Antiftius  Vetus,  and  wife  of  Rybellius  Plautus 
(No.  76).  She  was  put  to  death  with  her  father 
and  Sextia,  her  mother-in-law,  A.  U,  818.     Her 

crime 
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c/ime  was,  that,  while  (lie  lived,  Nero  confidejed 
her  and  her  family  as  a  living  reproach  for  the 
murder  of  her  hufband  lUibellius  Plautus. — Tacit, 
Annal.  book  xvi.  f.  lo  and  1 1. 

7b'.  A  SON  of  Tiberius  the  emperor  by  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  AuguRus  (fee  No.  46)-  He  was 
born  at  Aquileia,  and  died  in  his  infancy  A.  U. 
'747.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned. — Suet. 
Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  7.     Dio,  book  Iv. 

79.  Nero  Claudius  Drlsus,  fon  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  (fee  No.  67)  and  Livia,  afterwards 
married  to  Auguflus.  Tiberius  the  emperor  was 
his  elder  brother.  He  was  born  A.  U.  716.  A 
youth,  fays  Velleius  Paterculus,  of  as  many  vir- 
tues as  prudence  can  acquire,  or  human  nature 
can  admit.  The  fine  ode  of  Horace,  ^iale?n  Mi- 
7ujirum  fulminis  alitem^  book  iv.  ode  4,  written  in 
the  year  of  Rome  743,  difplays  his  military  cha- 
rafter  in  the  brighteft  colours.  He  rofe  to  the 
highefl  civil  offices,  fuch  as  praetor,  eedile,  and 
conful.  He  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  his  vidories  obtained  the  name  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  father  of  the  famous 
Germanicus  by  Antonia  the  younger  (fee  No.  -12). 
He  died  A.  U.  745  ;  the  pride  of  the  Claudian 
family,  and  the  favourite  of  the  Roman  people. 
Auguflus  fpoke  his  funeral  panegyric,  and  in  his 
fpeech  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  gods, 
that  all  future  Cacfars  might  refemble  him,  and 
that  his  own  death,  whenever  it  flipuld  happen, 
jr.ight  be  equally  honourable,  and  as  fincerely  la- 
mented.— Suet.  Lite  of  Claudius,  f.  i.  Life  of 
Tiberius,  f  4.  Dio,  book  Iv.  Valerius  Maximus, 
book  iv.  f.  3,  No.  3. 

Infcription  on  ancient  coins  : — 'Nero  Claudius 
Drufus^  Germanicus^  Inpcrator. 

For  Antonia  the  younger,  the  wife  of  Drufus, 
fee  No.  42. 

80.  S0N8 
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80.  Sons  of  Drufus  and  Antonia.  They  died 
before  A.  U.  745,  and  their  names  are  now  un- 
known.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  [. 

81.  Germanicus  CiESAR,  foli  of  Ncro  Clau- 
dius  Drufus  (No.  79)  by  Antonia  the  younger 
(No.  42),  the  worthieft  fon  of  the  worthiefl  pa- 
rents. Tiberius,  by  the  command  of  Auguftus, 
adopted  him  A.  U.  7<.7,  but  afterwards,  when 
poffefled  of  the  fupreme  power,  beheld  him  with 
a  malignant  eye.  He  died  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  in  -^gypt,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  of 
being  poifoned  by  the  contrivance  of  J^ivia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  the  viUany  of  Pifo  and 
Plancina,  A.  U.  772,  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of 
his  age.  The  funeral  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Antioch.  Germanicus  fucceedcd  to  his  father 
in  the  affections  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  gentle 
manners,  mild  and  gracious  to  all,  he  was  beheld 
with  pieafure,  and  heard  with  applaufe.  Ambition, 
if  we  except  the  fair  defire  of  being  didinguiflied 
by  his  virtues,  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct. 
Undebauched  by  pieafure,  he  difcharged  all  the 
duties  of  an  upright  citizen  and  an  able  officer. 
He  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  ; 
in  war"  vi6torious,  and  in  peace  moderate  to  the 
vanquiihed.  Poifeifed  of  great  accomplilliments, 
he  was  in  nothing  inferior  to  Alexander,  and  free 
from  the  vices  of  that  warlike  chief.  He  was  on 
the  fide  of  virtue  greatly  his  fuperior.  Rome  de- 
plored his  death,  and  with  him  loft  all  hopes  of 
feeing  the  old  conftitution  reflored.  Foreign  na- 
tions paid  their  tribute  of  refpeft  to  his  memory. 
Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  f.  3,  33,  34,  42,  &c, ;  book 
ii.  f.  72,  73.     Dio,  book  Iv. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  coins  :  Gcniirtuicus  Ccvfar, 
Son  cf  Tiberius  Aiigu jlus ,  Graiu'fon  io  the  deified 
Augujius,  Confid. 

After 
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After  his  death,  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Cah'gula 
Gerrnanicus  Cccjlir,  Father  of  Cccfar  Aiignjltis,  tb 
deified  Gennaiucus. 

For  Agrippina,  his  wife,  fee  No.  51. 

82.  NPiRo  CiESAK,  fon  of  Gerrnanicus  ani 
Agrippina.  He  married  Julia,  daugliter  of  Dru 
fus  the  fon  of  Tiberius  (fee  No.  ^o),  A.  U.  -^q 
By  the  wicked  arts  of  Sejanus,  he  was  baniflie" 
to  the  ifle  of  Pontia,  and  there  put  to  death  A 
U.  784. — 'Tacit.  AnnaL  book  iv.  f.  59,  60;  bool 
V.  f.  ^,  4.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  54.  Dio 
book  Iviii. 

For  Julia,  the  wife   of  Nero  Ccefar,  fee  Nc 

74- 

83.  Drusus  Cjesar,  fon  of  Gerrnanicus  ani 
Agrippina,  brother  to  Nero  Caefar  and  Caligula 
afterwards  emperor  He  married  Emilia  Lepida 
who  was  induced  by  Sejanus  to  betray  her  hul 
band.  Deluded  himfelf  by  the  arts  of  that  evi 
minifler,  he  confpired  againfl:  the  life  of  his  bro 
ther,  Nero  Cxfar.  He  was  imprifoned  in  Romi 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  died  in  confinement  A 
U.  786. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  f.  6o-y  book  vi 
f.  23,  24.     Dio,  book  Iviii. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  coins :  Nero  Ccvfur,  Dru 
fus  Cafir^  Duumviri. 

84.  yEmilia  Lrpida,  daughter  of  Manius  Le 
pidus,  and  wife  of  Drufus  Csefar  (No.  83).  Sh< 
was  engaged  in  an  adulterous  commerce  with  Se 
janus,  and  fuborned  by  that  ambitious  upftart  tc 
cany  a  clandciline  charge  againfl  her  hufband  tc 
the  ear  of  Tiberius.  Notwithllanding  her  crimes 
fhe  was  protected  during  her  father's  life  ;  but  be- 
ing afterwards  profecuted  by  the  race  of  informers. 
ihe.  put  an  end  to  her  days  A.  U.  '789. — Tacit 
Annal.  book  iv.  f.  -20  ;  book  vi.  f.  2",  40. 

^^,  Caius  CiESA:>.,  fon  of  Gerrnanicus  anC 
Agrippina  j  a  youth  of  engaging  manners,  and  a 

promifmg 
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promifing  difpofiiion.  He  died  prematurely  in  the 
bloom  of  lite,  much  regretted  by  Auguflus.- — 
Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7  and  8. 

86.  CaiusC^esar,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Caligula,  fourth  emperor  of  Rome,  the  fen 
of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  He  was  born  at 
Antium  3iil:  Auguft,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Germa. 
nicus  and  Fonteius  Capito,  A.  U.  765.  He  prac- 
ticed the  arts  of  diffimulation  during  the  life  of 
Tiberius,  and  had  the  fivill  to  conceal  his  real  cha- 
rafter.  Having  obtained  the  fovereign  power,  he 
threw  off  the  mafk,  and  (hewed  himf'elf  a  monfter 
of  vice  and  cruelty.  He  wiflied  with  impious  ar- 
rogance to  be  worfliipped  as  a  god,  and  was  at  the 
fame  time  a  tyrant  of  lavage  ferocity,  the  fcourge 
of  human  kind.  His  delight  in  blood  was  fo  keen 
and  ardent,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exprefs  his 
vvifli,  thai  the  Reman  people  had  but  one  neck^  thai 
he  might  at  a  blow  dejlroy  the  whole  race.  He  diffi- 
pated  in  lefs  than  a  year  the  whole  treafure  left  by 
Tiberius,  computed  to  be  an  immenfe  fum.  Nor 
can  this  be  wondered  at  in  a  man  who  fpent  for 
one  dinner  a  hundred  thoufand  felterces.  Coflly 
and  effeminate  in  his  drefs,  he  v^as  fo  extravagant 
as  to  appear  in  Ihoes  corapofed  of  pearl.  He  was 
llain  by  Caffius  Cherea,  tribune  of  a  prsetorian 
cohort,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Palatine  games, 
A.  U.  794;  a  man,  fays  Seneca,  defigned  by  na- 
ture to  Ihew  what  the  word  vices  can  do  in  the 
height  of  power. — Seneca  de  Confolat.  c.  ix.  Suet. 
Life  of  Caligula,  f.  8,  37,  58.  Pliny,  book  vii. 
f.  8  ;  book  xxxvii.  f.  2.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi, 
f.  20. 

Infcriptions  on  ancient  coins  :  Cains  Cccfar  Au- 
pijtus  Germann-Ks,  Son  of  Tiberius  Auguftus,  Grand- 
fen  to  Augnjlus,  Grcat-Grandfon  to  the  deified  Aii^uJ- 
tits^  Cams  CiEfar,  a  God  and  Emperor. 

As 
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As  adopted  fon  of  Tiberius,  he  was  grandfon 
to  Auguftus ;  as  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  he  was 
great-grandfon. 

87.  Claudia,  daughter  of  M.  Sihnus,  mar- 
ried to  Caligula  A.  U/  }  86.  She  "died  in  child- 
bed. Suetonius  calls  her  Junia  Claudilla. — 
Tacit.  Annal,  book  vi.  f.  20.  Suet.  Life  of  Ca- 
ligula, f.  12.    • 

88.  TiviA  Orestilla;  called  by  Dio,  Cor. 
NELiA  Oris  I  IN  A.  She  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
rying Caius  Calpurnius  Pifo,  when  Caligula,  ena- 
moured of  her  beauty,  carried  off  by  force,  and 
in  a  few  days  after  repudiated  her.  Suet.  Life  of 
Caligula,  f.  ^5.     Dio,  book  lix. 

89.  LoLLi  A  Pa '.'LIN A,  grand-daughter  of  Mar- 
cus Lcllius,  w'ho  was  tutor  to  Caius  Caefar,  the  fon 
of  Agiippa  (No.  48),  and  drew  on  himfelf  a  load 
of  dilgracc  and  obloquy  on  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious prefents,  which  he  received  with  a  rapacious 
hand  from  the  oriental  princes.  His  daughtei 
Loliia  Paulina  was  married  to  Caligula.  The  em- 
peror raviflicd  her  from  Caius  Memmius  Regulus, 
and  in  a  fiiort  time  after  difmiffed  her  from  his 
embraces.  Pliny  allures  us,  that  he  faw  her,  not 
at  a  time  of  public  fcftivity,  but  at  a  moderate 
entertainment,  placed  at  the  banqueting-table,  in 
a  drefs  overcharged  with  jewels  and  pearls,  artfully 
intermixed  and  blended,  tangled  in  her  hair,  fhin- 
ing  on  her  head,  at  her  ears,  round  her  neck, 
with  rich  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  her  fingers 
loaded  with  rings  ;  the  whole  of  this  laboured 
magnificence  was  not  worth  lefs  than  four  hun-  * 
dred  thoufand  feflerccs.  Pliny  adds,  that  this 
enormous  difplay  was  not  a  prcfent  from  the  em- 
peror, but  all  of  it  the  wealth  of  her  grand- father 
Marcus  Lollius,  accumulated  from  the  fpoil  of^ 
plundered  provinces.  -Pliny,  book  ix.  cap.  2^,  f. 
57.  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  25.  Dio,  book  lix. 

90.    MlLONlA, 
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-90.  MiLONiA  C-ffisoNiA,  daughter  of  Veililia, 
vhoni  Caligula  married  when  Ihe  was  advanced  in 
ler  pregnancy,  A.  U.  792.  In  thirty  days  after 
[he  was  delivered  of  her  child.  She  was  the  wife 
)f  the  worfl  of  men,  and  her  own  vices  made  her 
vorthy  of  fuch  a  connexion.  Caligula  was  killed 
\\.  U.  794  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  Cherea,  who 
lifpatched  the  tyrant,  ordered  C^fonia  and  her 
laughter  to  be  put  to  death,  that  no  remains  of 
he  tyrant's  family  (hould  be  fuffered  to  exift.  She 
lied  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  that  would  have 
lone  honour  to  a  better  character.  Suet.  Life  of 
Haligula,  f.  25,  go.  Dio,  book  lix.  Fliny,  book 
ril  f.  5. 

91.  Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula 
ind  Milonia  Csefonia,  her  frantic  father  carried 
ler  to  the  temples  of  all  the  goddeffes,  and  dedi- 
:ated  her  to  Minerva,  as  to  the  patronefs  of  her 
education.  She  difcovered  in  her  infancy  llrong 
ndications  of  the  cruelty  that  branded  both  her 
parents.  She  fuffered  death  with  her  mother  (fee 
N'o.  90 )•  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  25  and  p,g. — 
Dio,  book  lix. 

92.  Two  fons  of  Germanlcus  and  Agrippina, 
who  died  in  their  infancy.  Their  names  not  re- 
corded.    Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7  and  8. 

93.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  born  A.  U.  y6g.  She  was  married 
three  times;  firft,  to  Cneius  Domitius -^^nobarbus, 
A.  U.  781  ;  fecondly,  to  Pailienus  Crifpus;  third- 
ly, to  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  801.  She  was 
a  woman  of  violent  jijaffions,  unbounded  ambition, 
and  at  the  fame  time  diftinguillied  by  her  literary 
accomplifliments.  By  ^nobarbus,  h^r  firfh  huf- 
band,  fhe  was  the  mother  of  Nero,  whofe  name  is 
now  another  word  for  the  moil  favage  cruelty. — 
Nero  was  born  A  U.  -90  (No.  ^^j.  By  that  ex- 
ecrable parricide  Agrippina  was  barbarouHy  mur- 
dered 
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dered  A.  U.  812. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  f.  54; 
book  iv.  f.  53  ;  book  xii.  f.  64  ;  book  xiv.  f.  6,  7, 
8.     Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7.     Dio,  book  Ix. 

For  Cnejus  Dcnjit:us  ^nobarbu.<,  her  firll: 
h'jfbnnd,  and  the  father  of  Nero,  fee  No.  34. 

94.  Pa£s:enl'S  Crispus,  a  celebrated  orator, 
and  twice  conful.  He  was  firfl:  married  to  Doini- 
ria  (fee  No  40),  and  fecondiy  to  Agrippina.  A 
fhrewd  faying  of  his  concerning  Caligula  is  well 
known  :  There  vcver  zuas  a  better  Jlave,  nor  a  ijoorfe 
maJUr.  Upon  other  occafions  he  was  ufed  to  ob- 
ferve,  "  We  all  oppofe  the  doer  to  flattery,  h:.t  none 
of  lis  fmit  ity  Pliny,  book  xvi.  c.  44,  f.  qi. — 
Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  f  2.0.  Seneca,  Qured. 
Natural,  book  iv.  Preface. 

For  Cl\udius,  the  third  hufband  of  Agrippi- 
na, fee  No.  100. 

9-.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  born  A.  U.  770.  She  was  firfl:  marri- 
ed to  Lucius  Caflius  Longinus  A.  U.  786,  and 
afterwards  to  Marcus  7Fmi!ius  Lepidus.  Caligula, 
her  brother^  had  an  incefluous  intrigue  with  her; 
and  after  her  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  791, 
he  canonized  her  for  a  goddefs  by  the  name,  of 
Panthf.a.  On  that  occafion  Livius  Geminius 
declared  on  his  oath,  that  he  had  feen  her  in  her 
afcent  to  heaven.  For  this  extraordinary  teftimo- 
ny  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  Caligula.  Tacit. 
Annal.  vi.  f.  15.  Suet,  Life  of  Caligula,  f  7  and 
24.     Dio,  book  lix. 

On  ancient  coins :  DrufJla  Augiijla. 

96.  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus,  married  t'. 
Drufilla  (No.  95).  He  was  raifed  to  the  confulfhip 
A.  U.  783,  and  afterwards  flood  forth  the  accufer 
of  Urufus,  his  wife's  brother  (fee  No.  83).  Suet. 
Life  of  Caligula,  f.  24,  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  f.  15- 
Dio,  book  Iviii. 

For 
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For  Marcus  ^Emilius  Lepidus,  the  fecond 
ifband  of  Drufilla,  fee  No.  54. 
97.  Julia,  daughter  of  Gerinanlcus  and 
^rippina,  called  by  Suetonius  Livu.la.  She 
IS  born  A.  U.  771,  Cah"gula,  on  account  of 
r  debaucheries,  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  ta 
5  ifle  of  Pontia,  A.  U.  792.  She  was  recalled 
the  reign  of  Claudius ;  but  Meffalina,  without 
y  crime  alleged,  contrived  to  drive  her  into 
nilhment,  and  afterwards  put  her  to  death,  A. 

796. — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  7  and  24* 
fe  of  Claudius,  f.  29.  Dio,  book  lix. 
5H,  QuiNCTiLius  Varus,  fon  of  Claudia 
Ichra,  who  was  coufin  to  Agrippina.  He  mar- 
d  Julia  (No.  97).  An  accufation  was  framed 
linft  him  by  Domitius  Afer  and  Dolabella,  A. 

7  So. — Seneca,  Controv.  book  i.  f.  3.  Tacit, 
inal.  iv.   f.  52  and  66. 

99.  Marcus  Vinicius.  He  married  Julia 
'  0.  97)  A.  U.  786;  was  twice  conful,  but,  by 

vicked  ftratagem  of  Meffalina,  was  deftroyed 
:  poifon  A»  U,  799.  It  was  to  this  man,  in  the 
jir  of  his  confulfhip,  that  Velleius  Paterculus 
iicated  his  elegant  compendium  of  the  Roman 
;fl:ory  ;  a  work  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the 
le,  but  debafed  by  the  fulfome  praife  of  Tibe- 
"s  and  Sejanus. — Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  f.  15.  See 
:pplement  to  Annals,  v,  f.  11.     Dio,  book  Ix. 

100.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germa- 
t:us,  fifth  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  fon  to 
t TO  Claudius  Drufus  (No.  79)  and  Antonia  the 
^Linger  (No.  42)  ;  he  was  brother  to  Germani- 
:jj  born  at  Lyons  (Liigduni)  A.  V.  741.  He 
[covered  in  the  firit  dav/n  of  infancy  a  degree 
I  dulnefs  that  bordered  on  ftupidity.  He  grew 
L  fo  fluggifli  in  body  and  mind,  that  Antonia 
I  mother  often  declared  that  he  was  an  imper- 
ii produdion,  fent  into  the  world  unfinifiied  by 

the 
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the  hand  of  Nature.  He  fucceedeJ  the  fupreme 
power  A.  U.  704,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign 
governed  alrogether  by  his  wives  or  his  freedmen. 
He  was  poifoned  by  the  contiivance  of  Agrippina 
his  wife,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  O^flober,  in 
the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  tlie  four- 
teenth of  his  reign,  A.  U.  807.  After  his  death 
he  was  numbered  among  the  gods.  His  deifica- 
tion was  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by 
Seneca,  in  a  trad  ftill  extant,  entitled,  Claudii 
Cafari  Apccolokinto/is.  I'he  general  defign  of  the 
piece  is  not  ill  imagined  ;  but  the  humour  is 
often  coarfe,  and,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to 
what  might  have  been  expeded  from  the  lively 
genius  of  that  entertaining  writer.  Claudius, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  inert  faculties  and  an 
impafiive  mind,  devoted  his  time,  in  repofe  and 
indolence,  to  literature  and  the  polite  arts.  He 
was  not  entirely  void  of  tafte.  His  compofitions 
in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  were  written  with 
purity  and  even  elegance.  Two  pieces  of  a  brafs 
table  have  been  found  at  Lyons,  on  which  is 
engraved  a  fpeech  of  Claudius,  in  characters  fo 
plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (in  his  edition  ol 
Tacitus)  has  given  an  exaft  copy,  faithfully  com- 
pared with  the  original  (^fee  at  the  end  of  his 
Notes  to  Annals,  book  xii.). — Suet.  Life  ol 
Claudius,  f.  2,  10,  41,  42.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii. 
f.  6g.  Seneca,  Apocolokintosis.  Pliny,  book 
xxxvi.  c.  15,  f-  24. 

loi.  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  daughter  oi 
Aulus  Plautius,  who  had  enjoyed  the  fplendour 
of  a  triumph.  She  was  the  firft  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  him  repudiated  on  ac- 
count of  her  licentious  manners,  and  a  fufplcion 
of  honiicide  that  blackened  her  charadler.  —  Su(.t- 
Life  of  Claudius,  f.  26.     Dio,  book  Ix. 

12.  DrusvsJ 
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TO?..  Drusus,  fon  of  the  emperor  Claudiu,? 
and  Urgulanilla.  A  match  between  him  and  the 
daughter  of  Sejanus  was  proje£led  by  that  ambi- 
tious favourite  A.  U.  773  ;  but  Drufus,  as  yet  of 
tender  years,  loft  his  life  by  an  accident.  A 
pear,  which  in  a  playful  manner  he  had  tolled  up 
in  the  air,  fell  into  his  mouth  and  choked  him. — ■ 
Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  27.  Tacit.  A.nnal,  iii. 
f.  29. 

103.  Claudia,  daughter  of  Urgulanilla. 
She  was  born  in  lefs  than  five  months  after  her 
mcther'5  divorce  from  Claudius ;  and  yet  the 
eraperor  thought  proper  to  difown  her  as  his 
child,  alleging  that  fhe  was  begot  by  one  of  his 
freed  men,  and  as  fuch  he  ordered  her  to  be  left 
naked  at  her  nxothex's  door.— Suet.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius, f.  27, 

104.  iELiA  Peti.va,  .daughter  of  iQuintus 
JElius  Tubero,  vv-ho  was  conful  A.  U.  743.  She 
was  the  fecond  wife  .of  Cl^adiiis,  but  on  fome 
frivolous  occafion  fgon  repudiated. — SueL  Life  of 
Claudius,  f.  26. 

105.  Ant.onia,  daughter  of  the  empi;.ror  G!a>j- 
dius  and  iElia  Petina.  Claudius  ga.ve  h^^r  away 
in  marriage  to  Cneius  Pompeius  (fee  No,  106), 
and  afterwards  to  Cornelius  Sylla  (fee  No.  107). 
Nero,  after  the  death  of  Poppi^a,  propofed  to 
marry  her  ;  and  his  offer  being  rejected,  he  cqjj- 
deransd    her    to    fuffer    death,    on    a    pfv^rended 

.  charge  of  plotting  againll  the  flate  — Suet.  Life 
of  Claudius,  f  27.  Life  of  Nero,  f  35,  Tiicix. 
Annul,  xii    f  6H. 

'.06.   Cnet'S  Por.'iPius,  a  youth  of  n^ble  de- 

^  fcent,  married  to  Antonia  (No.  lo^)  A.  U.  794. 

He  V7as   fome  time  after  put  to  death  by  order  of 

Claudius  —Suet.    Life  of  Chuidius,  f   .;7  and  29. 

.■07.  F-^usTus  Cornelius  Syli,a,  of  illattri- 
X'US   birth,  the  fecond  hr.lband  of  Anlonia  1  No. 

Vo..  IL  'Hh  ics)' 
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icO-  ^^  ^^'2is  banifhed  by  Nero  into  Narbon 
Gaul,  and  there  put  to  death  by  aflaflins  difpatch- 
ed  from  Rome,  A.  U.  815. — Suet.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius,   f.    27.      Tacit.    Anna),    xiii.    f.    23  ;    xiv. 

f.   57- 

For  Mess  A  LIN  A,  the  third  wife  of  Claudius, 
fee  No.  26. 

108.  Britannicl's,  fon  of  Claudius  and 
Meffalina,  born  12th  of  February,  A.  U.  794. 
By  his  birth,  and  his  father's  intention,  who  car- 
ried liim  in  his  arms  and  recommended  him  as 
heir  apparent  to  the  atfedions  of  the  army,  he 
was  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  iovereignty  ;  but  by 
the  artful  policy  of  Agrippina,  the  fourth  wife  of 
Claudius,  he  was  poilponed  to  Nero,  and  after- 
wards deftroyed  by  poifon,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age,  A.  U.  C.  808.— Suet.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius, f.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  f  25;  xiii.  f.  15 
and  16. 

For  OcTAviA,  the  filler  of  Britannicus,  fee 
No.  ^^6- 

For  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by 
Domitius  iEnobarbus,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Claudius,  fee  No.  93. 
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No. 

AGRIPPA,  feeVIpfani-Js  Agrippa. 
Agrippa  Pollhumus.  -  50 

i^grippioa,  lee  Vipfania  Agrippina. 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wife  of 

Germanicus.  -  -  51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mo- 
ther of  Nero  -  -  ,  ■;i  93 
AxHtiftia  Poliufia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Piautus"      77 
Antonia  the  eider,  daughter  of  Oclavia  and 

Anthonv  the  triumvir  -  -  3:^ 

Antonia  the   younger  fifter  of  Antonia  the 
elder,  and  w'ife  of  Nero  Claudius  Drufus      42 
ii  h   2  Antonia,, 
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No. 
Antoma,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  105 
Antonius,  fon  of  Julius  Antonius  -  30 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  hufband  of  06tavia       31 
Antonius   (M.  Julius^\  hufband  of  Marcella 

the  younger  -  -  29 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  hufband  of  Domitia 

Lt'pida  -  -  -  25 

Apuleia   Varilia,  daughter   of  Marcella  the 

elder  -  -  "32 

Apuleius,  hufband  of  Marcella  the  elder  21 

Atia,  \yife  of  Caiuo  Oclavius  -  14 

Atius  Balbus,  huPjand  of  Julia,  the  firter  of 

Julius  CiEiar  -  -  -  13 

Auguflus,  fee  Octavius  Auguftus. 
Aurelia,  mother  of  Casfar  the  didator  a 

B. 

Balbus,  fee  Atius  Balbus. 

Blandus,  fee  Rubeliius  Biandus. 

Brittannicus,  fon  of  the  emperor  Claudius       108 

C. 

C:^ronia,  fee  Milonia  Csefonia. 

Caius  Caefar,  fon  of  Agrippa                -  48 

Caius  Co^far,  fon  of  Germanicus,            -  85 

Caius  Cali^fula,  emperor  of  Rome           -  86 

Caius  Cafiius,  huiband  of  Lepida            -  65 

Calpurnia,  wife  of  Casfar  the  dictator         -  n 
Calvina,  fee  Junia  Calvina. 

Cafiius  Longinus,  hufband  of  Drufilla  96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  103 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  the  emperor  38 

Claudia,  wife  of  Caligula              -              -  87 
Claudius,  emperor,  fee  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Claudius  MarcelluSj  hufljand  of  Ocfavia      -  17 
z                                                       Clodia, 
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No. 

Clodia,  wife  of  Auguftus             -             -  38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  C^efar               -  5 

Cornelius  Sylla,  hufband  of  Antonia          -  107 

Coffutia,    wife  of  Julius' Csefar             -  4 

D. 

Domitia,  daughter  of  Domitlus  j^nobarbus  40 

Domitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Meflalina         -  25 

Domitius  ^nobarbus,  father  of  Nero         -  34 
Domitius   Lucius    ^nobarbus,    hufband   of 

Antonio  the  elder  -  "33 

Domitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome          -  35 

DrufiUa,  daughter  of  Germanicus           -  95 
Drufilla,  daughter    of  Caligula,    fee   Julia 

Drufilla. 
Drufus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor,  fee 

Nero  Drufus  Claudius. 

Drufus,  fon  of  Claudius,  emperor          -  102 

Drufus  Casfar,  fon  of  Tiberius,  emperor  7Q 

Drufus  Csefar,  fon  of  Germanicus            -  83 

Daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great             -  9 

JE. 

^lia  Petina,  daughter  of  Claudius,  emperor  104 

Emilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Drufus  Caefai       -  84 

iEmilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Junius  Silanus       -  55 
iEmilius    Paulus,     hufband    of   Julia,    the 

daughter  of  Tiberius,  emperor           -  ^^ 

iEmilius  Lepidus,  hufband  of  Drufilla       -  54 

G. 

Germanicus  Csefar,    fon   of  Nero  Claudius 

Drufus                -                '            "  79 

Julia, 
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J. 

No. 

Julia,  fifter  of  Cscfar  the  dictator           -  12 

Julia,  daughter  of  Casfar  the  didator         -  6 

Julia,  daughter  of  Auguft us,                -  46 

Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa                 -  52 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drufus  Ca:far              -  74 

Julia  DrufiUa,  daughter  of  Caligula         -  91 

Julius  Caifar,  father  of  Cnsfar  the  didator  i 

Julius  Cscfar,  the  dictator              '              -  3 
Julius  Antonius,    hufband  of   Marcclla  the 

younger  -  -  29 
Junia  Calvina,  wife  of  VitelHus  -  62 
Junius  Silanus,  huftand  of  yEmilia  Lepida  56 
Junius  Silanus,  fon  of  Junius  Silanus  -  57 
Junitis  Silanus  Torquatus,  fon  of  Junius  Si- 
lanus                -                 -               -  61 

L. 

Lepida,  fee  JEn-illia  Lepida. 
Lepida,  fee  Domitia  Lepida. 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Caflius              -              -  64 

Livia,  wife  of  Augudus             '             -  66 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Csefar  and  Drufus  Casfar  71 

Livia  Oreftilla,  v/ife  of  Caligula               -   '  S^ 

Lollia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligtila              -  89 

Lucius  Csefar,  fon  of  Agrippa             •  49- 

M. 

Tvlarcella  the  elder,  fifler  of  M.  Marcellus  20 

Marcclla  the  younger,  fifter  of  M.  Marcellus  2f^ 
Marcellus,  fee  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  fon  of  Octavia           -  iS. 
j\!eiralaj  fee  Valeriu'?  Meflala. 

Meffala, 
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No; 
MefTala,  fee  Valerius  MefTala  Barbatus. 
MefTalina,  fee  Statilia  Meffaiina. 
Meflalina,  fee  Valeria  MelTalina. 
Milonia  Caefonia,  wife  of  Caligula  -  90 

N. 

Nero  Casfar,  fon  of  Germanicus  -  82 

Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  fee  Domitias  Nero 
Nero,  fee  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of 

Tiberius  the  emperor. 
Nero,  Claudius  Drufus,    brother   of  Tibe- 
rius, emperor  of  Rome  -  79 

O. 

O^avia,  fifler  of  Auguftus                 -  16 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Claduius,  emperor  -       36 

Octavius,  father  of  Auguftus                -  15 

Odavius  Auguftus,  emperor              -  43 
Oreftilla,  fee  Livia  Oreltilla. 

P. 

Paffienus  Crifpus,  hufband  of  Agrippina     •      93 
Paulina,  fee  Lollia  Paulina. 
Petina,  fee  yElia  Petina. 
Plautia  Urgulanilla,  wife  of  Claudius,  em- 
peror -  -  -  1 01 
Plautus,  fee  Rubellius  Plautus. 
Pollutia,  fee  Antiftia  Pollutia. 
Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Csefar              -  IQ 
Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus                  -  19 
Pompeius  Magnus,  hulbjand  of  Jlia           -  7 
Pompeius,  hufband  of  Antonia               -           io5 
Popptea  Sabina,  wife  of  Nero                -             37 
Pofthumus,  fee  A.grippa  Poflhumus. 

RubeHius 
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No. 
Puibcirms  Blandus,  hufband  of  Julia  -  y^ 
ivubcllius  Plautus,  fori  of  Rubellius  Blandus    76 

Sabina,  fee  Poppsea  Sabina. 
Scribonia,  wife  of  Auguflus  -  45 

Silanus,  fee  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 
Silanus,  fee  Junius  Silanus. 
Silanus,  fee  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 
Silanus,  fee  Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 
Silanus,  fee  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junius  Tor- 
quatus "  -  59 
Statilia  Meffallna,  wife  of  Nero             -  39 
Sylla,  fee  Cornelius  Sylla. 

Son  of  Urufus  Cgefar        "j  -  -         7.3 

Son  of  Pompey  the  Great  /  .  -        8 

Son  of  Tiberius,  emperor  >•  -  -         78 

Sons  of  Agrippa  I  -  -      28 

Sons  of  Germanicus         J  -  -  92 

ylll  died  yciifjg,  ihcir  names  mi  known* 


Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome                •  68 

Tiberius,  gram^fon  of  Tiberius,  emperor  72 

Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor                 -  100 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of  Tiberius  6y 
Torquatus,  fee  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Torquatus,  fee  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

V. 

Valeria  Mrffalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor     26 
Valerius  Meffala,  hufband  of  Marcclla   the 
elder  -  .  -  23 

Valerius 
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No. 

Valerius  Meffala  Barbatus,  hufband  of  Do- 
mitia  Lepida  -  -  -         24 

Varus,  hufband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus  -  -  98 

Vinicius,  huiband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus -  '  '  9) 

Vipfania  Agrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  empe- 
ror -  -  -  69 

Vipfanius  Agrippa,  hufband  of  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Augullus  -  -  47 

Vitellius,  hufband  of  Julia  Calvina  ^  6j 

Urgulanilla,  fee  Plautia  Urgulanilla. 

W. 

Wife  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus  5  her  name 
unknown  -  -  c8 
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SeSiion  I. 

The  former  part  of  this  book,  comprlfing  no  lefs  than  fix 
^ears,  is  loft,  with  other  parts  of  Tacitus.  Claudius  fuc- 
:eeded  to  Caligula,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Chaerea  and 
3ther  confpirators,  on  the  24th  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  794. 
The  prefent  book  begins  abruptly  in  the  year  of  Rome  800, 
ivhen  Claudius  had  reigned  fix  years.  The  very  firft  fen- 
tence  is  imperfect.  The  hiftorian,  beyond  all  doubt,  had 
Dcen  fpeakingof  Meflalinaand  Poppaea  Sabina,  but  neither 
3f  them  is  mentioned  in  the  mutilated  tzxt.  To  avoid  be- 
ginning with  a  broken  paftage,  the  tranflator  has  added  their 
names,  and  the  fenfe  will  now  be  found  complete.  Valerius 
Afiaticus  had  been  conful  twice;  the  firft  time,  for  feme 
nonthf,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  confuls  who  began  the 

year 
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year  A-  U.  C.  796;  the  fecond  time,  in  conjunction  wil 
Alarcus  Junius  Silanus,  A.  U.  C.  799.  Suetonius,  i 
Claud,  f.  14. 

(a)  Suilius  has  been  already  mentioned,  Annals,  book  i 
f.  31 ;  and  for  the  infamy  oi  his  charadler,  fee  book  xi 
f.  42. 

(b)  In  the  tumult  occaf.oned  by  the  death  of  Caligul 
when  the  people  were  wild  with  contending  pafllons,  ai 
the  praetorian  guards  paraded  the  ftreets  denouncing  vei 
geance  againll  the  confpirators,  Valerius  Afiaticus  (accoh 
ing  to  Jofcphus)  rufhcd  forward  to  meet  them,  proclainrTi 
aloud,  "  I  wifti  the  tyrant  hsd  uiWtn  by  my  hand."  S 
Seneca,  Ele  Conftantia,  cap.  18. 

(c)  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges;  now  Vieni 
in  Dauphine. 

Section  ir. 

[a)  This  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  manners.  WF 
man  is  afliamed,  fays  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  take  his  w 
with  him  to  a  convivial  meeting  ?  ^temenim  Romanon 
pudct  uxoreiii  diiccrc  in  convivium  ?  Corn.  Nep.  in  Pr; 
fatione, 

Ssiiion  V. 

[n)  Marcus  Cincius,    tribune  of   the  people,  was   t 
author  of  tiic  Cincian  Lazvy  fo  called  after  his  name,  inti 
confuUhip  of  Scmpronius  and   Cethegus,    A.  U.   C.  5f 
It  provided  againii  the  receipt  of  gilts  and  prcfents,  bi 
in  a  courfe  of  time,  fell  into  Jifufe,  till  Auguilus,     A 
732,  though:  fir  to  revive  it,    with   an  atiditioncil  cKiu 
by  which  the  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  hire,    was  co 
dcmncd  to  pay  four  times  the  fum.     Claudius  (as  n- 
fecn  f.  vii.)  foftened  the  rigour  uf  the  law,  allowing  ;i 
tain  fee,  and  ordaining,  that  whoever  took  more  Ihuuld 
obliged  to  make  reilitution.  Ul 

SeSilon  VIII. 

[a)  Mithridatcf,  nroiher  to  Pnarafnanc?,  kingoflber 
was  appointed  by  Tiberius  to  fway  the  fceptre  ot  Armen 
A.  U.  C.  788.  See  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  32.  He  w 
afircrwarcs  brought  to  Rome  in  chains,  and  thrown  ir 
priiln  by  Caligula,     A.  U.  793.     TaCilus   f^^y^j    he  h 

giv 
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given  an  account  of  this  tranfadlion  j    but  the  hlftory  of 
CaHgula  is  unfortunately  loft. 

(b)  For  Seleucia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  The  river  here  intended  is  the  Tigris.  See  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

(d)  For  the  Dahae  and  Hyrcani,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

Sf^ion  IX. 

(a)  This  is  the  fame  Cotys  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, as  king  of  part  of  Thrace.  See  Annals,  book  iv. 
f.  67;  and  fee  the  note.  Caligula  added  his  divifion  of  that 
country  to  the  dominions  of  Rhsmetalces,  and  made  Cotys 
king  of  the  lefler  Armenia,  A.  U.  C.  791. 

Sc^ion  X. 

(a)  For  the  river  Erinde  and  Sinden,  fee  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

ScJfion  XL 

(a)  The  fecujar  games  were  exi)ibited  by  Auguftus,  ia 
the  confulfliip  of  Caius  Furnius  and  C.  Silanus,  A.  U.  C. 
737.  The  frimous  Carman  Saciilare  of  Horace  has  made 
them  univerfally  known.  Intheirfirftinftitution  they  were 
to  be  celebrated  at  tlie  end  of  every  century;  butthatregu- 
latlon,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  was  changed  to  every  hun- 
dred and  ten  years. 

Certus  undenos  decics  per  annos 
Orbis,  ut  cantus  referatqueludos 
Ter  die  clara,  toticfque  grata 
NocSle  frequentes. 
The  firft  fecular  games  were  in  the  confulfnip  of  Valerius 
and  Virginius,  A,  U.  C.  298. 

~    Thefecond,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Valerius  Corvinus  and 
iCaius  Psetilius,  A.  U.  C.  4.08. 

The  third,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  and 
ILicinius  Varus,  A.  U.  C.  518. 

!     The  fourth,  in  the  confulfhip  of  i^^milius  Lepidus  and 
Lucius  Aurelius,  A.  L^.  C.  628. 

The  fifth,  by  Au2;ufLUS,  as  above  mentioned,  737. 
The  fixth,  by  Cfaudius,  A.  U.  C.  800. 
Tacitus  fays,  Claudius  differed  from  the  computation  of 
Au^uftus  j  and  for  an  explanation  of  that  matter  he  refers  us 

to 
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tothe"hirtcry  of  Domitian,  who  alfo  gaye  the  fecular  games, 
A.  U.  C.  841.  But  the  hiftory  of  Domirian  has  not 
reached  polterity.  That  monfter  has  efcaped  the  ven- 
geance due  to  his  crimes  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus.  The 
difference  between  the  calculation  of  Auguftus  and  that  of 
Claudius  appears  to  be  a  fallacy  of  the  latter  emperor. 
Suetonius  fays,-  he  exhibited  the  fecular  games,  under  a 
pretence  of  tneir  having  been  anticipated  by  Auguftusj  and 
yet  Claudius,  in  his  hiftory,  fairly  owns,  that  they  had  been  ' 
neglecied  before  the  time  of  JiiguJIiis ;  but  that  emperor  made  an 
exai-1  cokitiation  of  the  thne^  and  again  brought  the  games  to 
their  regular  order.  For  this  reafon,  when  the  cryer,  by  | 
order  of  Claudius,  invited  the  people,  in  the  ufual  form,  to  i 
gamcs^  which  no  one  had  ciicr  feen^  and  would  never  fee  again^ 
the  people  cnuld_  nut  refrain  from  laughing,  as  many  then 
living  had  iaw  them  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  andfomeol 
the  players,  who  had  ailed  on  that  occafion,  were  now 
brought  upon  iihe  ftage  again.     Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  21. 

[b)  The  Trojan  Ga:,'i£y  commonlv  afcribed  to  ^ncas, 
is  beautifully  dcfcribed  by  Virgil,  JEne\ii  v.  ver.  545. 
Suctcnius  fays  it  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Ca;far,  when  tv;o 
companies,  one  confilting  of  grown  up  lads,  and  the  other 
ofbov'S  of  a  lefler  iiT-e^  di'playcd  their  (kill  in  horfemanfliip. 
Suet,  in  Jul.  Caef.  f.  39.  '1  his  may  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Britannicus"  and  Domitius  Nero,  both  at  that 
time  cxcrunicly  young.  Britannicus  was  boin  A.  U.  C. 
794;  Nero  in  the  year  700.  See  th:;  Genealogical  'I  a- 
ble,  No.  108  and  No.  35 

(c)  Suetonius  explains  the  origin  of  iIiiafabL".     He  fays, 
there  was   a  report,    that  certain   alLflins   were  hired  by 
iVieli'ilina  to  ilrangle  Nero  in  his  bed,  in  order  to  remove' 
the   rival    of  Britannicus.       The    men    went   to    execute 
their  purpof",  but  were  frightened  by  a  ferp-jnt  th.it  crept 
from  u  idcr  his  pillow.     'I>iis  talc  was  occafioned  by  th?  | 
Imduig  of  a  fcrpcnt's  fl:;n  near  Nero's  pillow,  which,  b/| 
his  mother's  order,  h-^  wore  for  fome  time  upon  his  right  j 
arm,  iiicLf-'d  in  a  golJc.i  bracthr.     Suetonius,    in  Ncro.i. 
f.b.  ' 

Seclion  XII.  '    .'i 

(a)  Silius  Vvus  conful  tlccl:,  as  already  mentioned  in  this[| 
bau':>  !".  5.     Juvenal  fays,  i 

Elige; 
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Suadendum  e{ie  putes,  cui  nubere  Csefaris  uxor 
Deftinat.     Optimus  hie,  et  foraiofiilimus  idem 
Gentis  patricias,  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 
Meflalinas  oculis.  Sat.  x.  ver.  331. 

Now  Silius  wants  thy  counfel;  give  advice; 
Wed  Caefar's  wife,  or  die.     The  choice  is  nice. 
Her  comet-eyes  (he  darts  on  ev'ry  grace, 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Se^ion  XIIL 

(a)  Pomponius  had  been  conful,  but  riot  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  therefore  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Fq/ii  Confulares.  Quintilian  praifes  his  dra- 
matic genius,  and  admires  his  tragedies.  See  the  Dia- 
logue concerning  Oratory,  f.  xiii.  note  [c), 

{b)  The  Simbruifze  Hi/Isy  according  to  Brotler  and 
other  commentators,  are  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town, 
formerly  called  Sublaqzieum,  now  Subjaco^  about  forty  miles 
from  Rome,  towards  the  eaft,  and  not  far  from  the  Sacred 
Cave^  now  //  Monajlero  del  Sacro  Speco.  The  waters 
illuing  from  two  fountains,  known  by  the  names  of  Cur- 
tius  and  CesruleuSf  were,  by  the  direcStion  of  Claudius, 
brought  to  Rome  in  canals  made  with  great .  la- 
bour and  vaft  expence.  See  Pliny's  Defcription,  lib, 
xxxvi.  f.  15.  ' 

Ssawt.  XIV* 

(a)  The  invention  of  letters,  one  of  the  happieft  ex- 
ertions of  the  human  mind,  prefents  a  fubjedl  of  fo  curious 
and  complicated  a  nature,  that  the  difcuilion  of  it  cannot 
be  condenfed  into  a  note.  Plato  and  Cicero  were  fo 
ftruck  with  the  wonderful  artifice  of  alphabetical  charac- 
ters, as  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  human  invention, 
but  a  preternatural  gift  of  the  immortal  gods.  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  given  a  dilTertation  on  the  fubje61:,  in  which 
profound  learning  and  found  philofophy  are  happily  united. 
After  him,  it  may  be  ftated,  that  man,  being  formed  for 
fociety,  foon  found  two  ways  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  J  namely,  by  founds  and  fignificant  action.  But 
both  were  tranfient.     Something  permanent  was   flill  re- 

VoL.  11,  I  i  quired; 
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quired;  fomething,  by  which  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
might  be  preferved  and  communicated  at  a  diftance.     This 
was  done  bv  the  imacjes  of  things,  properly  called  pi<5lure 
writino;.      Scnfible    objedls   were  eafily    reprefented,    but 
abftracit  ideas  demanded  further  improvement.     That  dif- 
ficulty was  alfo  conquered.      Men  converfant  in    matter 
wanted  fenfible  images  to  convey  the  ideas  formed  by  the 
operations  of  the  underftanding.     For  that  purpole,  every 
cbjei^l,  in  which  could  be  found  any  kind  of  refemblance 
or  analogy,  was  introduced  to  reprcfent  the  inward  fcnti- 
ment :    as  an  eye,    for  knowledge;    a  circle,  for  eter- 
nity.    This  was  the  fymbolic  writing  of  the  ^.gyptians, 
who  attended  chiefly  to  the  animal   creation,  and  therebv 
cftabliflied  the  l>rutc-ivorJ})ip  of  their  country.     The  fevcral 
animals  and  fymbolic  figures  being  carved  on  pyramids  antl 
obelifks,    by  diretSion  of  the  facerdotal  order,    the  art  of 
exprefiing  ideas   by  analogous  rcprefentation  was   deemed 
facred,  and  thence  called  Hieroglyphic.     It  had,  atfirit, 
nothing  in  it  of  myftery  :  it  was  dictated  by  the  neceffities 
ofm^n  in  foe ial  life.     The  Chinefe  in  the  ealt  had  their 
hieroglyphics.     Picture-writing  was  known  to  the  Mexi- 
cans,   in   a  world  then    undifcovered;    and,    accordingly, 
AcosTA  tells  us,  that  the  firfl:  account  of  a  Spanifh  fleet 
on    the  coaft,    was  fent   to    Montezuma    in    delineations 
painted  on  cloth.     The  fame  writer  adds,  things  that  had  a 
bodily  fhape,    were  reprefented    by   their  proper   figures ; 
and  thofe  that  were    invihble,    by  other    cxpreflive    cha- 
racters ;    and  thus    the   Mexicans   wrote  or  painted  every 
thing  they  had  occafion  to  exprefs.     The  Peruvians  made 
ufe  of  arbitrary  marks.     With  their  knotted  cords  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  various  fizes,  they  contrived  to  con- 
vey their  thoughts   to  one  another.     The  Chinefe   pro- 
ceeded  from    their  hieroglyphics   to  the   invention  of    a 
fignificant  mark  for  every  idea.     It  is  a  miftake  to  fay  that 
they  formed  an  alphabet,  or  letters  to  be  the  fign  of  Ample 
founds.     Their  characters  do  not  ftand   for  fyllables,    of 
which  articulate   words   are  compofed ;    they   exprefs  the 
idea,  or  the  obje6l  itfelf;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  have  no 
lefs  than    feventy   thoufand   of  fuch   arbitrary  chara6tcrs. 
The  confufion   that  muft    follow   is  obvious.     Signs   for 
WORDS,    not  THINGS,    Were    (till  the  grand  defideratum. 
Some   happy    genius    (who,    it    is    not  known)    arofe   in 
^■^Lgypt.     He  had  the   fagacity    to  obfcrvc  the   formation 
of  founds  by  the  human  organs,  and    foon  perceived  that 

fe\'cra! 
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fcveral  were  frequently  united  to  conftitute  a  word.  By 
decompounding  thefe,  and  fixing  a  mark  for  vowds  and 
confonants,  which  might  be  afterwards  blended  and  varied 
as  the  word  required,  the  art  of  writing  was  reduced  to 
fimplicity,  and  finally  eftabliilied  in  its  prefent  form.  ' 
Mofes  brought  alphabetic  letters,  with  the  reft  of  his 
learning,  from  i?i]gypt,  and  was,  therefore,  able  to  re- 
duce his  books  to  writing.  Cadmus  was  of  Thebes  in 
i^gypt,  and  pafied  from  Phcenicia  into  Greece.  His  na- 
tive country  fhews  whence  he  derived  his  alphabet;  though 
the  Phoenicians  were,  by  vulgar  error,  faid  to  be  the  people 
who  invented  letters,  and  firit  taught  the  art  ofjiopping  the 
flying  foiindi. 

Phcenices  primi,  famae  fi  creditur,  aufi 
Manfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris. 

LucAN,  lib.  iii.  ver.  220. 

Pliny  the  elder  gives  the  honour  to  the  Afiyrians :  he  fays, 
Literas  fernper  arbitror  fuijje  Jjjyrlas.  Lib.  vii.  f.  56. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  was  not  rightly  informed. 
See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  page  66,  Sec; 
and  fee  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol. 
xxxii.  page  212.  , 

{b)  Dr.  Warburton  fays,  the  Hebrev/  alphabet,  which 
Mofes  employed  in  the  compofitlon  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
confiderably  fuller  than  that  which  Cadmus  brought  into 
Greece.  Cadmus  had  only  fixteen  letters,  and~the  He- 
brew had  two-and-twenty.  Divine  Legat.  vol.  iii.  page 
148.  We  find  from  Tacitus,  that  the  Greek  alphabet 
received  connderable  additions  As  to  the  three  letters 
added  by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  Suetonius  fays, 
he  invented  three  new  letters,  concerning  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  book,  while  he  was  yet  a  private  citizen;  and, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  feat,  his  authority  in-  , 
troduccd  them  into  common  ufe,  and  the  fame  were  ftill 
extant  in  books,  regifters,  and  infcriptions  on  buildings. 
See  Life  of  Claudius,  f.  41.  Brotier,  in  his  edition  of 
Tacitus,  has  given,  from  a  brafs  table  found  at  Lyons, 
a  fpeech  made  by  Claudius  to  the  fenate;  but  in  that 
monument  of  antiquity  no  trace  appears  of  thofe  new 
letters. 

I  i  1  SelPi'ion 
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Seaion  XVII. 

{a)  For  an  account  of  Flavius,  the  father,  fee  Annals> 
book  ii.  f.  9  and  10. 

{b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XVIII. 

{n)  For  the  Chaucians,  fee  the  Cjeographical  Table. 

{h)  The  countries  r.ow  called  Xclandc^  Brabant^  Flan- 
fkrs.  In  thofe  parts  there  were  fevcral  canals  and  in- 
lets of  the  fea,  between  the  S.k^U^  the  Meujt^  and  th;; 
Rhine. 

Seaisn  XIX. 

{a)  For  the  Frifians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table: 
and  for  Lucius  Apronius,  fee  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  73 
and  74. 

Senion  XX. 
(a)  For  the  Mattiaci,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se^Hon  XX  f. 

('tf}   Some  of  the   commentators    will  have  this  perfon' 
to    be  Quintus   Curtius,    the  hiftorian    of  Alexander  the 
Great ;    but   this   opinion   is    without   foundation.       Ta- 
citus  would  not    omit  a    circumllance  fo    very   remark- 
able. 

(/>)  For  Adrumetum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

\c)  This  ftory  is  related  as  a  fail  by  the  younger  Pliny, 
lib.  vii.  ep.  27. 

SenlJn  XXII. 

(fl)  In  the  confulfliip  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Lucius 
Maniius  Acidinus,  A.  U.  C.  575,  Lucius  Villius,  tribune 
of  the  people,  preferred  a  rogatio  or  bill,  which  pafTcd  into 
a  law,  to  fettle  at  what  age  the  different  magiftracies  might 
be  obtained.  Eo  anno  rogaiio  primum  lata  ejt  ab  L.  yUlio^ 
tribuno  pleblsy  quot  annos  7iati  quemque  magijlratum  pettrent 
caperentque.  Livy,  lib.  xl.  f  43.  The  quaftorfhip  was 
the  firft  office  any  perfon  could  bear  in  the  commonwealth, 
and,  by  the  new  regulation,   might  be  undertaken  at  the 

aec 
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age  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years.     Kennet's  Roman 
Antiquities,  page  115. 

(b)  The  Comltia  Curiata  owe  their  original  to  the  divi- 
fion  which  Romuhis  made  of  the  people  into  thirty  curias, 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered  in  moll 
refpe6ls,  to  the  modern  divifions  of  cities  into  parifhcs. — 
Before  the  inftitution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriatay  or  alTem- 
blies  of  the  people  in  their  centuries,  which  were  in  num- 
ber 193,  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  ftate  were  tranfacted  in  the  curias;  luch  as  the 
, electing  of  magiftrates,  the  making  or  abrogating  of  laws, 
and  thedecifion  of  capital  caufes.  Kennet's  Roman  Anti- 
quities, page  129. 

Semon    XXIII. 

[a)  Gallia  Cornata^  a  general  name  for  the  whole  country 
on  this  fide  of  the  Alps.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  For  the  Veneti  and  Inj'ubres^  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(rj  Alefia  was  beficged  by  Julius  Casfar.  The  town, 
fituated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  was  almofl:  impregnable.  It 
could  not  be  taken  by  afTault.  Vercingetorix  commanded 
the  garrifon.  Caefar  formed  his  lines  of  circumvallation, 
and  was  obliged  to  fit  down  before  the  place  for  aconfidera- 
ble  time.  He  has  left  a  circumftantial  account  of  all  his 
operations,  iiad  alfo  of  the  fpeech  of  Critognatus,  a 
leading  chieftain  among  the  Gauls,  when  the  garrifon, 
prefTed  by  famine,  debated  whether  they  fliould  capitulate, 
or  fallyout  in  a  body,  and  die  with  glory,  fword  in  hand. — 
Caefar  records  this  man's  fpeech,  on  account  of  its  fingular 
and  nefarious  cruelty;  propter  ejus  fingular  eyn  ac  nefaria?)i 
crudelitatem.  Critognatus  oppofed  all  terms  of  accom- 
modation. To  fally  out,  he  faid,  might  be  called  an  effort 
of  brave  defpair ;  but  it  was  in  fact  the  pufillanimity  of  men 
who  dreaded  the  hardfhips  of  an  approaching  famine.  But 
what  was  the  condu6l  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  when  befieged 
by  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  ?  Reduced  to  the  laft  dif- 
trefs,  they  devoured  the  bodies  of  all  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  held  out  to  the  laft.  ThaS,  he  faid, 
was  a  glorious  precedent :  it  deferved  to  be  imitated,  and 
tranfmitted  topofterity.  Alefia,  after  an  obdinate  rcfiftance, 
furrendcrcd  at  difcretion,  and  VerciiigetTix  v/as  delivered 
up.  Csefar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vii.  f.  6'd  to  the  end  of  89. 
For  Alesia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  ' 

Sexton 
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SeJJion  XXIV. 

(a)  It  has  been  mentioned,  note  (/'J,  f.  14,  tliat  a  fpeetii 
of  Claudius,  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brafs,  has  been  found 
at  Lyons.  It  is  fet  forth  at  length  by  Brotier,  in  his  edition 
of  Tacitus,  \  ol.  ii.  4to.  page  349,  and  by  Dotteville,  vol, 
iv.  page  422.  The  fpeech  relates  to  the  quertion  ftated  by 
Tacitus,  namely,  the  admifTion  of  the  Gauls  into  the  Ro- 
man fcnatc.  The  hiftorian  has  not  given  the  argument  in 
the  form  and  words  of  the  original  fpeech.  He  has  feized 
the  fubftancc,  and  exprefled  it  with  his  ufual  brevity,  in  a 
flyle  fuited  to  an  emperor,  of  whom  he  fays,  that  in  his 
prepared  fpeeches  he  never  wanted  elegance.  IVec  in  ClaU'^ 
dioy  quot'ies  meditata  dijfererety  clegantiam  7-cquireres. 

Seollon  XXV. 

[a)  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Julius  Caefar  filled  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  and  advanced  feveral  com- 
moners to  the  rank  of  patricians.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Caef.  f.  41. 
It  fiiould  feem,  from  what  Tacitus  fays,  that  he  was  willing 
to  give  colour  to  his  proceedings,  and  therefore  a6ted  under 
a  law  called,  after  Cailius  the  conful  for  part  of  the  year, 
the  CaJJian  law.  In  like  manner,  Auguflus  adopted  the. 
fame  meafure,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  law  enabled  in  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  Saenius, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  office  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  Fajii  Confu- 
lares. 

(b)  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  mentioned  in  this 
place  would  be  thought  altogether  incredible,  if  the  efti- 
mate  were  to  be  underftood  to  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital:  but  thequcftion  was  not,  what  number  dwelt 
within  the  walls  of  the  city;  it  extended  to  the  whole  body: 
of  the  Roman  people,  wherever  ftationed. 

Seaion  XXVIII. 

[a)  This  was  Mnejler.^  the  comedian,  famous  for  his 
gdulterous  comjnerce  with  Meflalina. 

Sea'ton  XXIX. 

(a)  As  the  whole  hirtory  of  Caligula  is  lofl,  the  part 
which  Calliftus  ait?d  in  the  cataflrophe  of  that  emperor  is 

not 
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iir>t  to  be  fouJid  in  Tacitus.  CaiTius  Chcerea  was  the  chief 
coiifpirator.  He  drew  into  his  plot  a  number  of  leading 
riien,  and  among  them  Calliftus,  a  freedman  enriched  by 
the  favours  of  Calia;ula.  To  apologize,  in  fome  degree,  for 
his  perftdy  and  ingratitude,  the  enfranchifed  flave  gave  out, 
thai;  he  hid  orders  from  Caligula  to  adminifter  poifon  to 
Claudius.  By  that  (lory,  whether  true  or  falfe,  he  varnifhed 
over  his  treachery  to  his  benefactor,  and  fecured  hisintereft 
with  the  next  emperor. 

SeSiion  XXXVL 

[a)  Lateranus  was  nephew  to  Aulus  Plautius,  the  famous 
General  who  commanded  in  Britain  A.  U.  C.  796,  and 
fubdued  the  fouthern  part  of  the  illand.  See  the  Life  of 
Agricola,  f.  xiv.  and  f.  xvii.  note  ('rt'). 

Se^on  xxxvin. 

(a)  Claudius  contra6led  an  inceftuous  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Germanicus  :  Agrippina  deftroyed 
the  emperor's  fon  Britannicus,  and  afterwards  difpatched 
Claudius  himfelf,  to  open  the  road  to  empire  for  her  fon 
Nero,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  guilty  of  parricide  :  and 
Narciffus,  the  favourite  freedman,  ended  his  days  in  a  dun- 
geon.    Annals,  book  xiii.  f.  i. 
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Se^ion  II. 

[a)  oUETONIUS  gives  an  account  of  the  wives  of 
Claudius  in  regular  fucceflion.  His  firft  wife  was  Plautia 
Urgulanilla.  Being  in  a  fhort  time  divorced  from  her,  he 
married  ^Elia  Petina,  defcended  from  a  father  of  confular 
rank:  by  her  he  had  a  daughter  named  Antonia ;  for  whom 
fee  the  Genealogical  Tabic,  No.  105.  For  lEWdi  Petina, 
fee  No.  1C4.  Claudius  was  divorced  from  his  fecond  wife. 
He  then  married  Meflalina,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  Oc- 
tavia,  and  a  Ton  named  Britannicus.  Lollia  Paulina,  who 
afpired  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  the  imperial  bed,  had  been 
married  to  Caligula,  and  was  foon  divorced.  See  for  her 
the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  99.  Agrippina,  thefuccefs- 
ful  candidate,  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius.  For  her,  fee  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  93 ;  and  for  the  whole  tranfadion  as  here  related  by 
Tacitus,  fee  Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  26. 

Se^ion 
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Section  III. 

(a)  Domitius,    the  Ton  of  Agrippina,    was   afterwards 
Nero  the  emperor.  S<;e  the  Genealogical  Tablcj  No.  35. 

SeSlion  XL 

[a)  Tiberius  had  given  two  kings  to  the  Parthians,  viz. 
Phraates  and  Tiridates.     Annals,  book  vi.  f.  31  and  32. 

Se£iion  XII. 
[a)  For  the  Arabs,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

SeSiion  XIII. 


cc 


[a)  A  people  who  inhabited  a  part  of  Mefopotamia.    S 
the  Geographical  liable. 

[b)  NiNOS,  formerly  the  celebrated  city  of  A7wz;<',  the 
capital  of  Aifyria.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(r)  This  mountain,  and  the  river  Corma^  are  mentioned 
"by  Tacitus  only. 

Seaion  XV. 

"'  (a)  Mithridates  mentioned  in  this  place  was  defcended 
from  the  great  Mithridates,  who  waged  the  long  war  with 
ithe  Romans,  called  the  Mithridatic  war.  Claudius,  in  a 
diftribution  of  kingdoms  among  the  princes  bordering  on 
the  Euxine,  made  the  defcendant  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Bofphorus, 

{b)  The  Dandarid^e  inhabited  a  tra61;  of  country  on  the 
Euxine  ihore.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

[c)  A  people  near  the  Palus  Mieotis.     See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

Se^ilon  XVI. 

(a)  The  Aorfians  were  mentioned  in  the  former  fe^Elion- 
^ee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(Z*)  P'or  Soza,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
{^c)  Panda,  a  river  not  well  known  at  prefent. 


Se^'ion  XVII. 
{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 


(b)  Taurus 
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(b)  Taurus,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Afia.     Sec  the  Ge- 
ographical Tabic. 

Sc'fiion   XVIII. 

(a)  Acha^mcncs  was  grandfather  to  Cambyfes,  and  after 
him  the  Pcrfian  kings  were  called  AcHiEMENiDiE. 

•  Stxlion  XXII. 

(a)  Suetonius  has  given  fome  particulars  of  the  marriage 
of  Caligula  with  Lollia  Paulina.  She  was  in  a  difiant  pro- 
vince with  her  hufband  Memmius  Regulus,  in  whofe  conful- 
fhip  Sejanus  met  his  fate.  See  Annals,  v.  in  the  Supplement,  f. 
32.  Regulus,  in  the  timeof  Caligula,  had  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Syria.  Lollia  Paulina^  his  wife,  accompanied  him 
to  his  government.  Caligula  called  her  back  to  Rome,  and 
married  her;  but  was  foon  divorced.  Suet,  in  Calig.  f.  25. 
Pliny  the  elder  defcribes,  with  indignation,  the  immenfe  ! 
and  almort  incredible  wealth,  which  (hedifplayed  in  her  drcfs,  ; 
and  the  laboured  ornaments  of  her  perfon  at  the  banquet 
after  the  marriage  ceremony.  He  fays,  he  faw  her  fmking 
under  the  load  of  diamonds  that  encumbered  her  robe,  and 
fparkled  in  her  hair,  her  ears,  on  her  neck,  her  arms  and 
fingers.  This  profufion  of  riches  was  not  the  gift  of  a  pror- 
digal  emperor;  but  the  fpoil  of  plundered  provinces,  ac- 
quired by  her  grand-father  Marcus  Lollius,  while  he  com- 
manded the  Roman  legions  in  the  eail.  The  emperor  of 
Rome  exhibited  the  plunder  he  had  gained  by  profcriptions 
and  the  murder  of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  a  woman  difplayed 
more  magnificence,  than  ever  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  theCuRii  and  Fabricii.     Pliny,  lib.  ix.  f.  35, 

Secllon   XXIII. 

(a)  Agrippa  was  the  defcendant  of  Hercd  the  Great, 
who  was  made  king  of  Judaea  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  A. 
U.  C.  714,  and  died  in  the  year  750,  about  four  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  sera.  Agrippa,  his  grandfon,  was  thrown 
•into  prifon  by  Tiberius,  and  reftored  to  his  kingdom  by 
Caligula.  He  died  A.  U.  C.  797.  Sohemus,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  was  defcended  from  Sohemus  king  of  Iturrea,  !i 
who  was  murdered  by  Herod  A.  U.  C.  726.  See  Jofephus; , 
and  for  Ituraea,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  | 

(b)  The  precincl  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  called  the 
PoM^iRUM,  as  the  antiquarians  fav,  from  ponere  rneenia. 

The: 
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Th^  Romans  hiid  not  the  nezu  lights  that  teach  the  legiHa- 
tors  of  France  to  make  Atbcifrn  the  foundation  of  their 
wild  democracy.  After  a  begmning  fo  truly  impious  and 
dcteftable,  no  wonder  that  we  fee  no  rule  of  juftice,  no 
moral  rectitude,  no  order  in  their  legiflative  airembly,  and 
no  power  in  their  executive  courrcil  to  enforce  obedience  to  ' 

the  laws.  They  have  eftabliihed  civil  and  religious  anar- 
chy: rapine,  murder,  and  every  crime  that  fnocks  huma- 
nity have  been  the  confequence.  The  Romans  had  the  good 
fenfe  to  fet  out  with  other  principles.  Even  in  that  dark 
age  they  had  an  idea  of  a  fuperintending  Providence,  and  re- 
ferred every  thing  to  the  immortal  Gods.  The  very  walls 
of  Rome  were  confecrated  to  tutelar  deities,  and  according- 
ly confidcred  as  facred.  The  vacant  fpacc  on  both  fides  of 
the  wall  was  holy  ground ;  quod  ncque  habitari^  neque  arart 
fas  crat.  As  the  city  increafed,  the  fame  religious  ceremony 
was  obferved.  In  v.rhis  hicrernento  femper^  quantum  mania 
procejjiira  erant^  tantum  termini  hi  conjecrati  proferebantnr. 
Livy,  lib.  i.  f  44.  To  enlarge  the  precindl  of  Rome  was 
called  Jus  proferendi  pomarii  \  but  that  right  was  of  fuch 
confequence,  that  \l  was  allowed  to  none  but  thofe  v/ho  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  After  the  inclofure 
of  the  feven  hills  by  the  kings  of  Rome,  Jeptemque  una  fibi 
muro  circumdedit  arces.  Sylla,  the  didatcr,  vi^as  the  iirlt 
who  had  the  honour  of  widening  the  Pomaerium,  A.  U.  C. 
674.  Seneca  de  Brevit.  Vitae,  cap.  xiv.  Julias  Csefar, 
after  all  his  vi6lories,  claimed  the  fime  right,  A.  U.  C.  710 -, 
and  Auguftus  folknved  his  example,  A.  U.  C.  746.  Dio, 
lib.  xliii.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  when  Rome  was  in 
its  flourifliing  ftate,  Lipfjus  computes  at  four  millions. — 
Brotier  has  offered  a  more  probable  conjefture.  He  com- 
pares Paris  and  London  with  Rome  5  and  his  numbers,  on 
a  fair  calculation,  are : 

Paris  -  _  .  640,000 

London  _  _  _  768,000 

Rome  -  _  _  1,188,300 

Brotier  proceeds  in  his  eftimate  to  the  Chinefe  empire* 
where  he  reckons  two  hundred  million  of  inhabitants* 
whereas  the  number  in  Europe  is  computed  at  130  millicn. 
See  Brotier's  Tacitu?,  vol.  ii.  page  379,  4to  edit. 

Seclion 
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Sc.rion  XXV. 

[a)  Attus  Claufiis,  called  afterwards  Appius  Claudius, 
has  been  mentioned,  book  xi.  I".  24.,  as  t'ai  founder  of  the 
Claudian  family.     VVe  are  told  .ne  fame  by  Virgil :  -  2|| 

Ecce  Sabinorum  prifco  de  fanguine  magnuiii 
Agmenagens  Clausus,  magnique  ipfe  a^minis  inftar; 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  diffunditur  et  tribus  ec  gens 
Per  Latium,  poftquam  in  partem  data  Roma  Sabinis. 

iExEiD.  vii.  ver.  706. 

SeSlion  XXVII. 

(a)  For  an  account  of  the  Ubians,  originally  a  people  of 
Germany,  afterwards  changed  into  a  Roman  colony,  fee 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xxviii.  note  (g). 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seiiion  XXVIII. 

[a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section   XXIX. 

\a)  Maroboduus  being  expelled  from  his  dommions, 
and,  under  an  appearance  of  protection,  detained  as  a  ftate 
prifoner  at  Ravenna,  Vannius  was  made  king  by  Drufus, 
the  fon  of  Tiberius,  A.  U.  C.  772.     Annals,  book  ii,  f. 

[b)  Lygians,  a  people  of  Germany.  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

[c)  Jazyges,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

Section    XXXI. 

[a]  As  Tacitus's  account  of  the  fix  firfl  years  of  Clau- 
dius is  loft,  the  invafion  of  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Aulus  Plautius,  has  not  occurred  either  in  this  book,  or 
that  which  precedes  it.  It  if,  therefore,  proper  to  mention 
in  this  place,  that  from  the  defcent  made  by  Julius  Caefar, 
A.  U.  C.  699,  and,  after  him,  Aulus  Plautius  was  the  firft 
Roman  general  that  landed  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  796. — 
Vefpafian,  afterwards  emperor,  fcrved  in  that  expedition. 
The  fouthern  parts. of  the  ifland  were  reduced  to  fubjedlion. 
Claudius  vifited  his  new  conqueft,  and  at  his  return,  having 

enlarged 
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enlarged  the  Roman  empire,  entered  Rome  in  triumph. 
We  now  find  that  Oftorius  Scapula  fucceeded  Aulus 
Plautius.  The  fequel  will  {hew  the  fpirit  of  liberty  that 
infpired  the  Britons,  and  the  confummate  ability  with 
which  the  Roman  general  triumphed  over  a  fierce  and 
warlike  people.  For  the  feveral  officers  who  commanded 
in  Britain,  from  this  time  to  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  A. 
U.  C.  831,  fee  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f,  xvii.  note  (d). 
For  the  rivers  Antona,  now  the  Avon\  Sabrina,  now 
the  Severn;  and  Aufona,  nov/  the  Nen;  fee  the  Geogra- 
phical Table.  Camden  is  of  opinion  that  Antona,  the 
Avon,  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  by  miftake,  and  that 
the  true  reading  fhould  be  Aufona,  the  Nen.  See  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  by  Gibfon,  431.  Camden's  opinion  has 
been  followed  in  the  tranflation. 

(/>)  The  Icetii  inhabited  Norfolk^  Suffolk^  Camhr'idge- 
fbire^  and  Huntingdon/hire.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xi. 
note  (a). 

Se^ion  XXXn. 

[a)  The  Cangi  inhabited  Che/hire^  and  part  of  Lanca- 
Jlj'tre^  oppollte  to  Ireland. 

[b)  Brigantcs^  the  people  inhabiting  Torkjhire^  Durhanij 
Cumberland^  and  IVeJlmoreland. 

(c)  Silures-y  the  people  who  occupied  HerefordJInre.^ 
Radnor^  Brecknock^  Monmouth-^  and  Glamorgan^  and  in 
general  South-Wales. 

(d)  Camelodunum,  now  Colchejhr, 

SeSJlon  XXXIIL 

[a)  Cara6l:acus,  accordmg  to  Camden,  reigned  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan, 

[b)  Ordovlces-t  the  people  of  North -Wales, 

[c)  This  fpot,  Camden  fays,  was  in  Shropjhire^  where 
the  CoLUNUS,  now  the  Chine.y  runs  into  the  Temdus, 
now  Temd^  not  far  from  a  hill  called  G/iT  Carodoc. 

Sedion  XXXV. 
(fl)  This  river,  according  to  Camden,  was  the  Temd, 
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Se6Jion  XXXVI. 

[a)  Aulus  Plautius,  as  mentioned  f.  xxxi.  note  [a)y 
invaded  Britain  A.  U.  C  796;  an  a«Slive  and  warlike 
chieftain  in  every  campaign  againft  the  Roman?.  Tacitus 
is  never  better  pleafed,  than  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing  juftice  to  the  chiefs  of  foreign  nations,  who  diftin- 
guifhed  themfclves  by  their  virtue,  their  courage,  and 
their  love  of  liberty.  See  his  character  c.f  Arminius,  An- 
nals, ii.  f.  88.  Cara6tacuSj  in  like  manner,  is  reprefented 
in  the  brightefl:  colours;  great  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
not  lefs  fo  before  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  Roman  people.  Mr.  A'lafon  has  formed  a  noble  dra- 
matic poem  on  the  fubje^l.  He  has  made  a  fine  ufe  of 
Tacitus  in  many  pafi'ages,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the 
following  linej;,  which  the  reader  will  fee  are  a  bcauti-. 
ful  infertion  from  the  real  fpeech  of  Caradacus  to  the 
emperor  Claudius : 

Soldier,  I  had  arms  ; 

Had  neighing  ll:eeds  to  whirl  my  iron  car  ; 

Had  wealth,  dominion.     Dofl:  thou  wonder,  Roman, 

I  fought  to  fave  them  ?   What,  if  Ca^far  aims 

To  lord  it  univerfal  o'er  the  world. 

Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Cacfar's  footftool  ? 

AuLus   DiDIUS. 

Read  in  thy  fate  our  anfwer.     Yet  if  fooner 
Thy  pride  had  yielded — 

Caractacus. 

Thank  the  gods,  I  did  not. 
Had  it  been  fo,  the  glory  of  thy  mafter, 
Like  my  misfortunes,  had  been  fhort  and  trivial. 
Oblivion's  ready  prey.     Now,  after  ftruggling 
Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely,  'gainlt  a  tyrant, 
1  am  his  flave  tc  treat  as  feems  him  good. 
If  cruelly,  'twill  be  an  eafy  tafk 
'J'o  bow  a  wretch,  alas  !   how  bow'd  already  ! 
Down  to  the  dufl :  If  well,  his  clemency, 
"When  trick'd  ar.d  varnifh'd  by  your  glolfing  penman. 
Will  fliine  in  honour's  annals. 

If  Mr.  Mafon  has  departed  from  the  ftri(^  line  of  hiftorical 
truth,  he  has  done  it  with  the  privilege  of  a  poet,  and  his 

poem 
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poem  is  enriched  by  the  fiaion.  The  ifle  of  Mona  was 
not  attacked  till  A.  U.  C.  814,  when  Suetonius  Paulinas 
inverted  the  place,  ten  years  after  Caradacus  was  led  a 
prifoner  to  Rome ;  nor  was  that  ifland  finally  i^educ-d  till 
the  year  831.  See  the  Life  of  Agncola,  f.  xviii.  Virgil, 
it  is  well  known,  adorned  his  poem  by  bringing  together 
Dido  and  ./Eneas.  The  fame  difregard  of  chronolog)'  may 
be  allowed  to  the  author  of  Cara6lacus,  fince,  by  maicing 
his  hero  take  fan£tuary  among  the  Druids  in  IMona,  he 
has  produced  the  epifodical  incidents  of  a  beautiful  piece. 
But  why  the  honour  of  taking  Caradlacus  prifoner,  and 
fending  him  to  Rome,  fhould  be  transferred  from  (jsto- 
Rius  to  AuLUS  DiDius,  no  good  reafon  appears.  Didius 
lid  not  command  in  Britain  till  that  event  v/as  paffed.  On 
•he  death  of  Ostorius,  he  was  appcnted  governor;  a 
ame  ina6tive  officer,  who  did  not,  as  we  are  told  by 
Tacitus,  diftinguifii  himfelf  by  one  warlike  exploit. 

Se£iion  XL. 

{a)  It  is  not  to  be  inferr^ed  from  this  paflagc,  that  it  was 
general  principle  with  the  Britons  not  to  acquiefce  under 

female  reign.  Boadicea,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  was 
ueen  of  the  Iceni ;  and  fhe,  at  the  head  of  her  army  juft 
.oing  to  give  battle,  tells  the  foldiers,  «  It  is  not  the  firft 

time  that  the  Britons  took  the  field  under  the  condu6t  of 

a  woman."  Book  xiv.  f.  35.  The  fad  was,  the  peo- 
Je  faw  a  wariike  chief  opprelied  by  his  wife,  and  there- 
ore  refolved  to  fubmit  no  longer  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
foman. 

Seakn  XLII. 

[a)  Agrippina  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  fifter 
■  Caligula,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  the  mother  of 
fero.  Racine,  who  has  many  fine  infertions  from  Taci- 
is  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus,  has  imitated  this  paf- 

Moi,  fille,  femme,  foeur,  et  mere  de  vos  maitres. 

Se£iion  XLV. 

{a)  GoRNEAs,  a  caftle  in  Armenia,  according  to 
'Anville,  now  called  Khorlen.  For  Artaxata  and  Ticra- 
certa,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  The  ftory'^  of 
adamiftus  and  Zenobia,  which  is  here  related  by  Taci- 
'-  tus. 
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fus,  furnifhed  Crebillon,  the  celebrated  French  poct<  a 
lubj^ct  for  one  of  his  bcil  tragedies.  Pharafmancs  and  his 
(on  Rhadamiftus  are  reprefented,  with  hiftoiical  truth,  In 
ail  the  colours  of  their  guilt ;  the  former,  as  accedary  to 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ivlithridates  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
the  murderer  of  his  uncle.  Rhadamiitus,  in  the  end,  dies 
by  the  hand  of  his  father.  In  facl,  he  was  afterwards  put 
t)  death  by  Pharafir.anes.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  37.  The 
Knglifli  tragedy  of  Zenobia  deviates  fo  tar  from  Tacitus, 
as  to  reprcfent  Rhadamillus  in  an  amiable  light.  The 
fable,  or  plot,  is  almojl  entirely  new ;  and  the  cataftrophe 
uims  at  the  palFions  of  terror  and  pity,  inilead  of  exciting 
horror ;  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  to  which  the  (Iron^ 
but  fombre  genius  of  Crebillon  feems  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar bias. 

Seel  ion  I  All. 

(<?)  Suetonius  fays  that  the  law,  of  which  Pallas  was 
the   firft   mover,    was  afterwards   enforced  by  Vcfpafian,  '■ 
\vho  caufed  a  decree  to  pafs,   enacting  that  the  woman;  j 
who  married  the  flaye  of  another  perfon,  ftiould  be  deemec 
a  flavc.     Suet,  in  Vefp.  f.  xi.     Pliny  the  conful  fays,  thai 
he  hinifelf  faw,  on  the  Tiburtine  road,  near  the  firll:  mile- 
(tone,  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pallas,  with 
an  infcription,  importing,  that  the  fenate  voted  to  Pallas 
the  praetorian  ornaments,  and  a  fum  of  fifteen  millions  0 
felterces,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  and  regard  for  hi' 
patrons.     See  book  vii.  epift.  29.     In  a  fubfequent  letter 
Pliny  mentions  the  fame  fa6t  again.     He  ftates  the  word; 
of  the  infcription  :   Hvic  fcnatus^  ob  jidern  pietatemque  cr^. 
patronos.,    ornamer.ta  pratoria  dccrcvit^    et  ffjiertiuin  cer.t'n- 
quinquegies ;    cujus  hotiore  ccntcntus  fuii.     Pliny  adds,  tha 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  infpect  the  decree,  and  he  found  thi 
infcription  niodeft,    in  comparifon   with  the  lavifh  prai(< 
heftowed  upon  an  infolent  upftart  by  the  fenate.     Palla 
refufed  the  money ;  and  to  complete  the  farce,  the  fenat. 
voted  that  the  emperor  fhould  rcqueft  a  manumitted  flii'. 
to  yjeld  to  the  entreaty  of  the  fathers.    Pallas  (till  perhMc 
to  reject  the  money,  profeifing  to  have  a  foul  above  tli 
love  of  wealth.     It  v.t.s  decreed,  that  the  honours  of  tha 
arrogant  wretch,  as  well  thofe  which  he  refufed,  as  tho( 
which  he  accepted,  fhould  be  infcribed  on  brafs,  as  a  pu'^ 
Uc  and  lafring  monument.      Sec   the    account   at   h 
riin}',  lib.  viii.  epi{>.  ^. 
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SeSiion  IN. 

[a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se£fion  LVL 

{a)  For  the  lake  Fucinus^  and  the  river  Z/m,  fee  the 
Geographical  Table. 

[b)  Suetonius  fays,  Claudius  attempted  the  Fucine  lake, 
as  much  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  the  performance,  as 
an  expe61:ation  of  advantage.  He  finiflied  a  canal  three 
miles  in  length,  partly  by  cutting  through,  and  partly  by 
levelling  a  mountain;  a  work  of  prodigious  difficulty, 
thirty  thoufand  men  having  been  employed  in  conftant 
labour  for  eleven  years  together.     Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  20. 

{c)  Brotier  fays,  the  circumference  of  the  lake  v/as  fix- 
and-twenty  miles. 

[d)  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  he  himfelf  faw  Agrippina,  the 
wife  of  Claudius,  at  the  naval  fpe^lacle,  adorned  with  a 
magnificent  robe  wrought  in  pure  gold,  v/ithout  any 
intermixture  of  other  materials.  Nos  vidimus  Agrippinam 
Claudii  principis^  edente  eo  n-avalis  prcelii  JpeSlaculum^  ajji- 
dentem  ei^  indutcan  paludamento-,  auro  textiliy  fine  alia  mate- 
rid.     Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  f.  19. 

Se£iion  LX. 

{a)  Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  author 
of  a  law  in  favour  of  the  Roman  knights,  A.  U.  C.  632. 
He  added  three  hundred  of  the  equeftrian  order  to  the 
fame  number  of  fenators,  and  veiled  in  that  body  all  judi- 
cial authority.  The  Servilian  law,  introduced  by  QuiN- 
Tus  Servilius  C^pio,  in  his  confulfliip  A  U.  C.  648, 
repealed  the  Setnpronian  inftitution,  and  reftored  the  jurif- 
diilion  of  the  fenate. 

Sealon  LXL 
{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se£iion  LXIL 

((?)  Now  Conjlantinople.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 
[b)  An  obfcure  man  of  the  name  of  Andrifcus  pre- 
tended to  be  the  fon  of  Perfeus.     He  was  found  to  be  an 
Vol.  IL  K  k  impoftor, 
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impoftor,  and  therefore  called  Pfeudophilippus.      He  waj 
defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Metellus,  A.  U.  C.  606. 

(c)  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  waged  war  againft 
the  Romans,  and  was  conquered  by  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  A.  U.  C.  564.  Perfeus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
fiibdued  by  Paulus  ^Emilius,  A.  U.  C.  586.  Ariftonicus 
invaded  Alia,  and  was  overllirown  by  Perperna,  A.  U.  C. 
623. 

(d)  The  people  of  Cilicia  fitted  out  a  number  of  armed 
{hips,  and  over-ran  the  Mediteiranean.  This  was  called 
the  Piratic  War.  Marcus  Antonius,  fon  of  the  famous 
orator  of  that  name,  and  father  of  Anthony  the  triumvir, 
^as  fent,  with  extraordinary  powers  given  to  him  in  his 
commiflion,  to  clear  the  Teas  of  thofe  roving  freebooters, 
A.  U.  C.  684.  The  war  however  was  not  brought  to  a 
conclufion.  In  the  year  687,  the  fame  commiflion  was 
given  to  Pompey,  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  oppofition  of 
Quintus  Catulus,  who  thought  that  Pompey  was  growing 
too  great  for  his  country,  and  therefore  entered  his  public 
proteft  againft  trufting  the  commonwealth  to  the  hands  of 
one  man.  See  Velleius  Patcrculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  31  j  and  fee 
Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia. 

Se^ion  LXIII. 

(^a)  Montefquieu  makes  an  ingenious  ufe  of  this  paflfage : 
Having  beftowed  his  encomium  on  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
he  obfcrves  that  Harrington,  in  his  Oceana^  has  (trained 
his  idea  of  liberty  to  fo  high  a  pitch,  that  it  may  amufe  in 
theory,  but  never  can  exift  m  pradiice.  He  built  Chalce- 
DON,  when  he  had  Byzantium  before  his  eyes.  Spirit 
of  Laws,  vol.  i.  page  324. 

Se^Iion  LXIV. 

(ii)  Domitia  Lepida  is  faid  in  the  original  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  the  younger  Antonia.  But  this,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  is  a  miitake.  Antony  the  triumvir  had 
two  daughters,  each  called  Antonia,  by  Oitavia,  the  filter 
of  Auguilus.  The  eldeft,  Suetonius  fays,  was  married  to 
Lucius  Domitius  vEnobarbus,  and  by  him  was  the  mother 
of  Cn-'ius  Domitius  i^nobarbus,  the  firft:  hufband  of 
Agri[  pina,  and  by  her  the  father  of  Nero.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  32,  33  and  34.  Antonia  the 
younger  was  married  to  Drulus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 

and 
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and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Germanicus  and  the  em- 
peror Claudius.      See  her  charaiSler,  Annals,   iv.  in  the 
Supplement,    f.    27;    and  fee    the   Genealogical   Table 
No.  42,  * 

Seaion  LXVL 
{a)  For  SinuefTa,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.     The 
waters  of  this  place  are  recommended  for  their  falubrjty  by 
Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xxxi.  f.  2. 

Seiiion  LXIX. 
{a)  The  thirteenth  of  Odober. 
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Sexton  I. 

{a)  J.  HIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  the  fon  of  Junius 
Silanus  and  ^Emilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Auguf- 
tus.     See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57, 
{b)  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  57  and  65. 

Se£iion  III. 

[a)  Nero's  paffion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  known 
how  to  reftrain  it  within  due  bounds,  might  have  been 
not  unworthy  of  a  prince ;  but  we  fhall  fee  him  in  the 
fequel  as  ridiculous  for  his  tafte,  as  he  was  dcteftable  for 
his  vices. 

Section  IV. 

{a)  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Afiaticus  in  the  apartment 
of  Claudius,  Annals,  xi.  f.  2. 

{b)  This 
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(h)  This  fpeech  gave  unlverfal  fatisfaftion.  It  was, 
probably,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promifed  a  reign 
of  moderation,  it  ferved  to  give  the  young  prince  a  leflbn 
on  the  true  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us, 
that  the  fenate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  folid 
filver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when 
the  confuls  entered  on  their  magiftracy.     Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 

SeJiion  V. 

(a)  This  corrupt  pra£lice,  which  was  nothing  lefs  than 
open  bribery,  was  eftablifhed  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius.    Annals,  xi.  f.  22. 

Se,iiion  VII. 

(a)  Agrippa  was  king  of  Judaea ;  Antiochus,  of  Com- 
magene.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Leffer  Armenia  was  on  this  fide  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. See  the  Geographical  Table.  Ariftobulus  was 
the  fon  of  Flerod,  who  formerly  reigned  in  Chalcis. 

(c)  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  fee  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

Scalon  VIII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

/ 
Se^ion  XI. 

[a)  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  fee  Annals,  xi.  f.  36. 

SeSiion  XII, 

[a)  A6le  was  a  purchafed  flave  from  Afia.  Suetonius 
fays  that  Nero,  being  at  one  time  determined  to  marry 
her,  fuborned  feveral  men  of  confular  rank  to  fwear  that 
fhe  was  of  royal  defcent.     Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  28. 

[b)  Otho,  afterv/ards  emperor. 

Seaion  XIII. 

[a)  Annaeus  Serenus  was  high  in  the  efteem  and  friend- 
{hip  of  Seneca,  as  appears,  epift.  Ixiii. 
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Se^ion  XIV, 

(fl)  Pallas  was  the  perfon  who  prevallecl  on  Claudius  td 
6ontra61:  an  inceftuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Agrippina, 
From  that  time  his  influence  was  beyond  all  bounds. 
Sueconius  fays  he  was  the  prince's  treafurer :  PalJantem  a 
rationibus.  The  decree  of  the  fenate  in  honour  of  this  in- 
folent  freedman  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xii.  f.  53, 
and  note  [a).  Suetonius  fays,  that  Pallas  and  Narcifl'us 
plundered  the  public  with  fuch  violent  rapacity,  that  Clau- 
dius at  length  complained  of  the  impovcriftied  ftate  of  his 
exchequer,  when  it  was  archly  faid,  his  coffers  would  be 
full  enough f  if  his  two  freedmen  xvould  take  hi?n  into  part- 
ner/hip. Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  28.  The  difmiflion  of  fuch 
a  man  from  court,  and  all  his  employments,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  Agrippina.  The  fpeech  in  which  fhe  gives  vent 
to  her  indignation  is  finely  imitated  by  Racine,  in  his  tra* 
gedy  of  Britannicus  ; 

Pallas  n'emporte  pas  tout  I'appul  d'Agrippine; 
Le  ciel  m'en  laifTe  aflez  pour  venger  ma  ruine. 
Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  a  refl'entir 
Dcs  crimes,  dont  je  n'ai  que  le  feul  repentir. 
J'irai,  n*en  doutez  point,  le  montrer  a  I'armee; 
Plaindre  aux  yeux  dcs  foldats  fon  enfance  opprimee } 
Leur  faire,  a  mon  exemple,  expier  leur  erreur, 
On  verra,  d'un  cote,  le  fils  d'un  empereur 
Redemandant  la  foi  juree  a  fa  famille  j 
Et  de  Germanicus  on  attcndra  la  fille : 
De  I'autre,  Ton  vcrra  le  fils  d'^nobarbus, 
Appuye  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus; 
Qui  tous  deux,  de  I'exil  rapcUes  par  moi  meme, 
Partagent  a  mcs  yeux  I'autoritc  fupreme. 
De  nos  crimes  communs  jc  vcux  qu'on  foit  inftruit: 
On  f(j^aura  les  chcmins  par  ou  jc  I'ai  conduit. 
J'avourai  les  rumeurs  les  plus  injurieufcs  : 
Jc  confcflcrai  tout,  cxils,  aflaflinats, 
Poifon  memc 

Se<fJion  XV. 

[/))  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  fcventeenth  of  De- 
cember, and  lafted  15  days.  Horace  fays  to  his  flave, 
who  wanfs  to  cxercifc  the  equality  allowed  during  the  fef- 
lival, 

• Age,  liberta^e  Decembri, 

Qiiando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  uteres  narra. 

(b)  hx 
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(b)  In  this  play  of  fFho  /hall  be  King  ?  the  boys  threw 
dice  to  decide  t/jeir  chance.  Horace  alludes  to  this  cuf- 
tom,  when  he  fays, 

NoH  regna  vini  fortiere  talis. 

Lib.  i.  ode  4» 

And  again, 

Rofcia,  die  fodes,  melior  lex,  an  puerorm 
Nsenia,  quae  regnum  redte  facientibus  ofFert. 

Lib.  i. 

[c)  The  commentators  cite  fome  verfes  of  Ennii»s, 
which  they  fuppofe  were  fung  by  Britannicus  on  this  occa* 
iion.     But  v/hat  they  fay  is  mere  conjedlure. 

Seclion  XVIIL 

[a]  They  took  the  paUces,  villas,  and  eftates  of  Bri- 
tannicus. 

Se^ion  XXII. 

[a)  Seneca  calls  Balbillus  the  beftof  men,  and  a  fcholar 
of  uncommon  erudition.  Virorum  opthnus^  in  omni  literu" 
rum  genere  rarijjimus.     See  Quaeft.  Nat.  cap.  iv.  f.  2. 

[b)  The  Romans  had  three  ways  of  exterminating  -4 
man  from  his  country  j  namely,  Exilium^  Rekgatioj  and 
Deportatio.  The  perfon  condemned  to  exile  loft  the  rights 
of  a  citizen,  and  forfeited  all  kinds  of  property.  Sen- 
tence of  relegation  removed  the  perfon  to  a  certain  dif- 
tance  from  Rome;  but,  if  no  fine  was  impofed,  it  took 
away  no  other  right.  Deportation  was  invented  by  Au- 
guftus.  It  was  the  fevereft  kind  of  banifhment.  The 
perfon  condemned  was  hurried  away  in  chains,  ftripped 
of  all  property,  and  confined  to  fome  ifland  or  inhofpitable 
place. 

Sefiion  XXVII. 

{a)  The  Romans  had  two  different  modes  of  enfran- 
chifement,  or  of  granting  freedom  to  their  flaves.  The 
firft  was  performed  by  the  praetor,  v/ho  ordered  the  flave 
to  turn  round,  and  with  a  fwitch  or  cane  ftruck  him  on 
the  head  or  back,  informing  him  that  he  was  thereby  ma- 
numitted. The  fecond  way  of  granting  freedom  was  by 
writing  under  the  maftcr's  hand,  or  by  his  voluntary  de- 

claratioa 
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claraticn  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  friends.  The  moft  fo- 
lemn  mode  of  inanumiHioii  was  th^it  by  the  rod,  called 
Vindicta:  hence  Perfcus  tlie  Satirift  fays,  VindiSia  pojiquam 
vicus  a  pratore  reccjji.  The  perfon  fo  enfranchifed,  obtain- 
ed all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  fecond  form  of 
manumiflion  conveyed  to  the  Have  a  degree  of  liberty,  but 
did  not  rank,  him  in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  nor  allow  him  to 
be  in  any  cafe  a  legal  witnefs.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  patron,  who  granted  frefedom  by  his  own  private  adl, 
had  time  to  confider,  whether  the  flave,  whom  he  releafed, 
was  worthy  of  a  further  favour.  He  might,  if  he  thought 
proper,  inveft  him  with  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  the 
more  folemn  mode  of  manumiflion  before  the  praetor.  See 
Heineccius,  Antiquit.  Roman  Jurif.  i.  tit.  4  and  5. 

{h)  Paris  the  comedian  was  a  flave  belonging  to  Domi- 
tia,  the  emperor's  aunt.  See  the  Genealogical  Table, 
'No.  40.  He  had  paid  a  fum  of  money  for  the  degree  of 
liberty,  which  her  private  a»5l  conferred,  and  fl:ill  remained 
in  her  lifl:  of  freedmen.  Afpiring  above  that  rank,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  ingenuous  by  his  birth,  and,  by  confequence, 
intitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  j  and  his  plea, 
we  find,  was  admitted.  It  is  faid  that  Domitia  was  obliged 
to  repay  to  the  pantomime  adlor,  the  money  which  Ihehad 
received  for  his  freedom. 

SeSllon  XXIX. 

(a)  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Mrarium  v/as  the 
treafury  of  the  public;  Fifciis^  that  of  the  prince.  Pliny 
the  elder  fays,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  when  the 
private  exchequer  of  the  emperor  was  a  thing  unknown, 
the  money  in  the  treafury,  A.  U.  C.  663,  amounted  to  a 
prodigious  Aim.  It  was  ftill  greater  when  Julius  Cafar,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  A.  U.  705,  made  himfclf 
mafter  of  all  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth.  From  that 
time  the  diflipation  of  the  emperors,  and  the  rapacity  of 
their  favouritfs,  cffedhially  drained  the  Mrarium^  and  im- 
povcrifhed  the  flate. 

Scakn  XXXI. 

(fl)  This  amphitheatre  was  built  entirely  with  wood. 
Suetonius  fays  it  was  completed  within  the  year;  and  that 
Nero,  in  the  public  fpedlacles  which  he  exhibited,  gave  or- 
ders that  none  of  the  combatants  (hould  be  flain,  not  even 

the 
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the  criminals  employed  upon  that  occafion.     Suet,  in  Ne- 
ron.  f.  22.     See  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  f.  40. 

(h)  A  tax  on  all  commodities  expofed  to  fale  was  impo- 
fed  by  Auguftus,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Metellus  and  Nerva, 
A.  U.  C.  755.  Dio  fays  it  was  at  nrft  the  fiftieth  penny, 
but  we  find  that  in  time  the  fum  was  doubled. 

Se^ion  XXXII. 

(a)  Tiiis  was  Aulus  Plautius,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, made  the  firft  defcent  on  Britain.  See  the  Life  of 
Agricola. 

(b)  Lipfius  and  other  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  is  here  called  a  foreign  fuperftition,  was  the  Chriftian 
religion. 

(c)  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  put  to  death  the 
two  Julias,  the  daughters  of  Drufus  and  Germanicus,  with- 
out any  proof  of  guilt,  and  without  fo  much  as  hearing 
them  in  their  defence,  A.  U.  C.    796.     Suet,  in  Claud. 

r.  29. 

Se^Ion  XXXIII. 
{a)  See  this  book,  f.  i. 

Se^im  XXXIV. 

(a)  Corvinus  Mefiala  was  joint  conful  with  Auguftus, 
A.  U.  C.  723.  For  more  of  him,  fee  the  Dialogue  con- 
c-erning  Oratory. 

Se^ion  XXXVI. 

(a)  This  mode  of  punifhment  was  eftablifhed  by  anci- 
ent ufage.  Livy  relates,  that  the  cohorts,  which  had  loft: 
their  colours,  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  outfide  of  the 
«amp,  without  their  tents,  and  were  found  in  that  condition 
iby  Valerius  Maximus  the  dictator.  Cohortcs-,  qua  Jigna 
wniferant,  extra  vallum  fine  ientoriis  dcfiitutas  invenit  dl£ta^ 
tor  Valerius  Maximus.     Livy,  lib.  x.  f.  4. 

Seaion  XXXVII. 

(fl)   See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{h)  For  the  Hyrcanians^  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 
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SeSlion  XXXIX. 

{a)  For  Trebizonde,  fee  the  Geographical  Tabic. 
{b)  Lipfius  fays,  this  caftle  is  mentioned  by  no  other  an* 
cient  author.  Jjk 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table.  ^ 

{d)  For  the  Araxes,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sexton  XLII. 

(c)  For  this  man,  Suillius,  fee  Annals,  iv.  f.  31  j  An- 
nals, xi.  f.  I. 

(b)  For  the  Cincian  law  againft  the  venality  of  orators, 
fee  Annals,  xi.  f.  5  and  7. 

(c)  This  was  ulia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Se- 
neca was  accufed  of  an  intri^,ue  with  her,  aad  baniflied  by 
Claudius  to  the  iflc  of  Corlica,  A.  U.  C.  794.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  Annals,  xii.  f.  8.    • 

>d  '1  .i?  charge  of  ufury,  with  which  the  memory  of 
Seneca  is  loaded,  refts  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dio.  ^y 
that  hiftonan  we  are  tcH  that  the  philofopher  had  placed 
immense  fii  /jS  at  intereft  m  Britain,  and,  by  his  vex:.'>.i(ms 
and  unrelenting  demands  of  payment,  was  the  caufe  of  in- 
furreitions  among  the  Britons.  Dio's  veracity  has  been 
queftionerj,  but  the  pafTage  in  Tacitus  gives  foijie  colour 
to  the  charge. 

SenioJi  XLIII. 

[a)  Quintus  Pomponius  has  been  mentioned  before; 
Annals,  vi.  f.  18.  For  the  death  of  Sabina  Poppaea,  fee 
Anneals,  xi.  f.  2. 

(b)  For  the  Baleares,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeSiien  XLIV. 

[a)  In  this  account  of  the  varying  paflions  of  lovers^ 
Tacitus  fcems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  the  paffage  in 
Terence : 

In  amore  haec  omnia  infant  vitia:  injurias, 

Sufpiciones,  inimicitiae,  induciae, 

Bellum,  pax  rurfum.  Eunuch.  adJ.  i.  f.  14.  / 

{b)  He  was  fent  into  banifliment.     Hiftory,  iv.  f.  44. 

Senion ' 
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Seiiion  XLV. 

(a)  Probably  the  fame  who  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  762. 

(b)  Her  mother  Poppsea  has  been  mentioned,  Annals, 
d.  r.  I  and  2. 

(t)  The  name  of  the  fon  was  Rufinus  Crifpinus,  who, 
ve  are  told  by  Suetonius,  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  order 
>f  Nero,  becaufe  he  was  reported  to  a£l  among  his  play- 
ellows  the  part  of  a  general  or  an  emperor.  Suet,  in  Ne- 
on, f.  35.  Otho,  who  fucceeded  fo  well  with  Poppaea, 
vas  afterwards  emperor. 

Se^ion  XL VII. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Brotier  fays,  now  Filla  Bellonl  and  Filla  Ferofpl^ 
lear  the  gate  called  Salara. 

Seaion  XL VIII. 
{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeSIion  L. 

[a)  The  oppreflions  exercifed  by  this  clafs  of  men  are 
►ften  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  other  Roman  hif- 
orians. 

Se£fion  LL 

[a)  See  Montefquieu  on  this  fubje(5l-,  Spirit  of  Laws, 
look  xiii.  ch.  19. 

Seaion  LII. 

[a)  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  with  his  fon,  was  afterwards 
ut  to  death  by  Nero,  See  Appendix  to  the  xvith  book  of 
he  Annals. 

-'*^         SeSilon  LIIL 

{a)  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  died  in  Germa- 
ly  A.  U.  C.  745.  He  had  finiflied  a  canal,  as  mentioned 
Annals,  ii.  f.  8}  and  to  prevent  the  overflowings  of  the 
ihine,  which  often  deluged  the  adjacent  parts  of  Gaul,  he 
lid  the  plan  of  a  ftrong  bank,  by  v/hich  the  waters  would 
ave  been  thrown  into  a  different  courfe,  and  difcharged 

into 
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into  the  lakes,  now  the  Zuyder-zee.     This  great  work  was 
at  length  finilhed  by  Paulinus  Pompeius. 

(/>)  The  ylrar  is  now  the  Soane.  Brotier  obferves,  that 
this  great  undertaking,  tending  to  communicate  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Ocean,  often  attempted,  and  as  often 
abandoned,  was  at  length  accompliflicd,  to  the  immortal 
glory  of  Lewis  XIV  That  imperial  work,  worthy  of  a 
king,  is  now  called  the  Royal  Canal,  or  the  Canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc, 

SeSfion  LIV. 

(a)  For  the  Frifians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  that  Pompey's  theatre  was 
large  enough  to  hold  forty  thoufand  men.  Pliny,  lib. 
xxxvi.  f.  15. 

(c)  The  Germans  had  no  idea  of  any  kind  of  public 
fpedlacle  but  that  which  they  had  feen  in  their  own  coun- 
try.    Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xxiv. 

SeSIion  LV. 

(a)  The  country  into  which  the  irruption  was  made,  i 
fuppofed  to   be   the    land   between  fVefel  and   Dnjpldorj 
The  Anfibarians,  before  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chau  1 
cians,  inhabited  between  the  river  Amifia  (the  Ems)  an 
the  Rhine. 

(b)  The  revolt  of  the  Cherufcans,  in  which  Varus  an 
his  three  legions  perifhed.     Annals,  book  i.  f.  10. 

(c)  For  the  Chamavians,  the  Tubantes,  and  Ufipian;, 
fee  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  32  and  33. 

SeSiion  LVI. 

(a)  For  the  Bru£lerians  and  Tendierians,  fee  the  Mar 
ncrs  of  the  Germans,  f.  32  and  33. 

(b)  The  country  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Lup^i 
now  the  Lippe. 

Seaion  LVII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Tabic. 

(b)  This  was  the  river  ilala^  iWW  known  by  the  fan 
name.     It  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  y^lbis,  now  the  Elbe. ^  ,, 

{c)  This  method  of  producing  fait  is  explained  by  Plir 
in  his  Natural  Hlflcry,  lib.  xxxi.  f.  7. 

Suli 
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Seaion  LVIII. 

{a)  It  was  fuppofed  that  under  the  fhade  of  this  tree 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  nouriflied  by  the  (he-wolf,  as 
beautifully  defcribed  by  Virgil : 

Fecerat  et  viridi  fcetam  Mavortis  in  antro 
Procubuifle  lupam  :  Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos ;  illam  tereti  cervice  revulfam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua. 

^NEiD,  lib.  vili. 

Rumen  was  an  old  Latin  word  for  mammae  or  the  dug 
of  the  fhe-wolf :  thence  the  tree  was  called  Ruminalis. 

[b)  Some  of  the  commentators  think  that  there  is  a 
miftake  in  the  computation,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  years.     The  difference  is  not  material. 
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SeSllon  I. 

{a)  KJT  H  O,  afterwards  emperor.    See  book  xlii.  f.  45 
and  46. 

SeSilon  II. 

[a)  A6le  has  been  already  mentioned,  Annals,  xiii. 
f.  12. 

f^J  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus.  See  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  54. 

SeSlion  III. 
(^)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se£iion  IV. 

{a)  A  fcaft  in  honour  of  Minerva,  beginning  on  the 
jiineteenth  of  March,  and  continued  for  five  days.  See 
Ovid,  Faft.  lib.  iii.  ver.  713  and  810. 

(b)  Bauli 
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(b)  Bauliy  formerly  the  feat  of  Hortenfius,  was  famous 
for  great  plenty  of  fifh  j  hence  at  this  day  the  name  of 
Pefchiera  d^Ortenfio, 

Se£lmi  V. 

(fl)  The  Lucrine  Lake,  now  Lago  Lucrino.  Agrippi- 
na's  villa  was  at  Baul'i,  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
place  now  called  Sepolchro  d' Agrippina. 

SeSiion  IX.  « 

{a)  It  is  flill  called,  as  mentioned  above,  Sepolchro 
d*  Jgrippina. 

(b)  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Caefar  had  their  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bai^y  all  built  on  the  ridge  of  hills,  and 
looking,  as  Seneca  fays,  more  like  military  works  than  a 
rural  feat.     Scias  non  villas  ejfe^  jedcajira.     Epift.  51. 

Se£lion  XI. 

{a)  See  her  attempt  prevented  by  Seneca,  Annals,  xiiL 
f.5. 

Seaion  XII. 

(«)  This  ecljpfe  was  the  day  before  the  kalends  of 
May,  that  is,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  U.  C.  812  j  of 
the  Chriftian  aera  59.     See  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  70. 

{b)  For  Junia  Calvina,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  8;  and  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  62.  For  Calpurnia,  Annals, 
xii.  f.  22. 

(c)  For  Lollia  Paulina,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  22. 

\d)  Iturius  and  Calvilius  baniflied  by  Neroj  Annals, 
tiii.  f.  22. 

{e)  Silana  was  alfo  baniflied  by  Neroj  Annals,  xili. 
r.  22. 

Seaion  XIV. 

(c)  This  was  a  circus  begun  by  Caligula,  and  finifhed 
iy  Nero.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  built  on  this  fpot, 
md  the  obelifk  which  flood  there,  was  placed  before  St, 
Peter's,  at  a  vaft  expence,  by  Pope  Sextus  V. 
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Se£1ion  XV. 

(.7)  \Vc  arc  told  by  Dio,  that  MWa.  Catella,  a  woman 
of  four-lcore,  exp^fod  herfelf  and  old  age  to  fcorn,  by 
dancing  on  the  ibgc,  among  the  court  fycophants  of  the 
time.     Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 

[b)  Suetonius  f<iySj  that  the  leaders  of  this  new  fociety 
had  falaries  of  forty  thoutind  fefterces  allowed  them.  In 
Neron.  f.  20. 

Su^lon  XVI. 

(rt)  Brotier  compares  this  poetical  patchwork  to  th.e 
houts  rimes,  which  excrcifcd  the  minor  poets  of  France  in 
the  lafl  century. 

ScJlhn  XVII. 

[a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

[b)  It  does  not  appear  when  this  man  was  expelled  the 
fenate.  The  account  of  that  affliir  is  loft.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  the  Livineus  Regulus,  who  is  mentioned,  An- 
/lals,  iii.  r.  II. 

SeSlion  XVIII. 

(a)  He  was  afterwards  reftored  to  his  rank.  Hift.  i.  f. 
17.     For  the  Cyrenian?,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  This  African  king,  according  to  Livy,  epitome 
Ixx.  died  A.  U.  C.  658,  and  left  all  his  pofTefTions  to  the 
Roman  people. 

SeSiion  XIX. 

(a)  Domitius  A.rcr  was  a  man  of  ambition,  willing  to 
advance  his  fortune  by  the  worft  of  crimes,  ^oquo  fact- 
mre  properus  clarefcere.  Annals,  iv.  f.  52.  He  is  praifed 
by  Qi^iincilian  as  aa  orator  of  confiderable  eloquence.  See 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory. 

ScSi'ion  XX. 

[a)  Suetonius  Informs  us,  that  Nero  was  the  firft  that 
instituted,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  a  trial  of  fkill  in 
three  fevcral  arts  of  mufic,  wreftiing,  and  horfe-racing,  to 
be  performed  every  five  years,  which  he  called  Neronia, 
In  Neron.  f.  12. 

(b)  This 
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(b)  This  theatre  has  been  mentioned,  book  xiii.  L  54, 
It  was  builc  A.  U.  C.  699. 

(c)  AiDiong;  the  Roman  knights  there  were  four  Decur'ia 
appointed  to  exercife  jurifdiition.  Suetonius  fays,  that 
Caligula,  to  relieve  the  judges  from  the  fatigue  of  bufi- 
nefs,  added  a  iiuh  clafs  to  the  former  four.  In  Calig;. 
f.  16. 

Bedlon  XXL 

{a)  The  pantomime  performers  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Tiifcany^    a.  U.  C.  390.     L'.vy,  lib.  vii.  f.  2. 

(/>)  V\vt  p^-'ople  called  Lhurii  inhabited  part  of  Lucania, 
The  fpectncle  of  horfe-races  was  invented  by  them,  and 
exhibited  at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  140.     Livy,  lib.  1.  f.  35. 

(t)  Lucius  iVlummius  conquered  Corinth,  A.  U.  C.  5oS, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  Ahiiicus.  Velleius  Paterc.  lib.  1. 
f.  13. 

SeHion  XXIL 

[a)  This  place  received  it<;  name  from  its  proxiffiity  to  ^ 
the   Simbruine  Lakes,  and   was   thence  called  Sublaqueum, 
Brotier  fays,  it  is  now  La  Badia  di  Subjaco, 

(b)  The  Marcian  waters  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in 
aqueducSts  of  great  labour  and  expence  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
one  of  the  Roman  kings.     See  Pliny,  lib.  xxxi.  f  3. 

Sc%lIoH  XXIIL 

(a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  41. 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(t)  For  the  Mardians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table* 

SeSlion  XXIV. 
(a)  For  the  Tauranitii,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SefJio^.  XXV. 

(a)  The  fhorteft  way  to  Hyrcania  was  by  the  Cafpian 
Sea  -,  but,  for  the  rcafon  given  by  Tacitus,  the  Red  Sea 
Was  thought  more  eliti-ible. 
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Sciilon  XXVI. 

(o)  Tiridatcs  was  brother  to  Vologefc?,  the  Parthian 
king.  Sec  Annals,  xii.  f.  51  j  and  bouk  xiii.  f.  37 
and  41. 

{b)  Afchclaus  was  king  of  Cappadocia.  Sec  Annul?, 
ii.  f.  42. 

(c)  Pharafmancs  has  been  often  mentioned  as  king  of 
Jberia\  Polcmon,  king  of  Pontus  \  Ariflcbular,  king  of 
Armenia  Minor ;  and  Antiochu?,  of  Commagenc. 

(iVJ  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  45. 

Se^ion  XXVII. 
(<?)  For  Laodicen,  fee  the  Geographical  Tabic, 

Se^ion  XXVIII. 

(a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero  flriick  off  the  fupcrnumcrary 
candidate?,  and,  to  make  them  fomc  compcT.fation  for  the 
delay  of"  their  h(>pe?,  afTigncd  them  pyfts  of  honour  in  the 
legions.     In  Ncron.  f.  15. 

(h)  The  fum,  by  way  cf  penalty  for  a  frivolous  and 
vexatious  appeal,  was  one  third  of  the  money  in  difputc 
between  the  partier.  1  he  words  of  the  law  were, 
yflprtor^  ft  provocct^  in  ejufinoui  iertuvn  cavere  dibd^  qiianti 
caiifa  ocjUmcta  yh 

(f)   The  people  of  Mauritania. 

(^)  F(.'r  an  account  of  Vibius  Crifpu?,  an  advocate 
who  accumulated  immtrifs  riches,  f.e  the  Dialogue  con- 
C'.'rning  Oratory,  f.  8. 

Seel  ion  XXIX. 

(a)  rofroni'is  Turpilianu?,  during  his  confulfaip,  was 
the  author  of  a  law,  callfd  Lex  Pcfronitji  by  wbi'ch  the 
nidlKr  was  no  longer  at  liberty,  at  his  will  and  pleafurc, 
to  compel  anv  of  his  flaves  to  fight  the  wild  bealls ;  but  a 
j'l'l  ground  of  Cv)m|jhu'nt  appearing  before  the  proper  ma- 
gi ilrate,  that  mode  of  punilhmcnt  was  enforced.  Dominis 
fotejlas  ablata  tj}  ad  hrjii'.is  depugnandas  fuo  arLitrio  prvos 
Iradcndi.  Q'ulato  tamcn  jiidid  fsrvo^  fi  jujfa  Jit  domini 
querela^  p.c  fosncc  tradctur.  Digefl.  lib,  xlviii.  tit.  8.  He 
was  alio  the  author  of  a  decree,  called  the  Turpilian  De- 
cr:cy  by  which  all,  who  began  a  profccution,  and  either 

harafl'cd 
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harafled  the  defendant  by  delays,  or  abandoned  the  caufe, 
were  fubjeiled  to  heavy  penalties.  Two  regulations  fo 
juft,  that  it  is  wonderful,  fays  Brotier,  how  they  efcaped 
the  notice  of  Tacitus. 

[b)  For  the  inactivity  and  unwarlike  fpirit  of  Aulus 
Didius,  fee  Annal?,  xii.  f.  40  j  and  Life  of  Agricola, 
f.  14. 

{c)  For  the  Silures,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{d)  Mona,  now  Angkfcy. 

Seakn  XXX. 

{a)  For  an  account  of  the  Druids,  fee  Caefar's  Com- 
mentaries. 

Seaion  XXXL 

{a)  Prafutagus,  king  of  the  Icenians.  See  the  Geo- 
graphical Table.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Romans 
are  ftrongly  painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  after  his  maf- 
ter  Tacitus. 

SeB'ion  XXXIL 

[a]  The  world  at  that  time  was  overcaft  by  the  gloom 
of  fuperftition.  The  Romans  often  knew  how  to  avail 
themfelves  of  it  i  but  the  Barbarians  in  this  inftance  had 
the  advantage. 

[b)  Houfes  feemed  to  be  inverted  in  the  water  ;  but  the 
laws  of  optics  were  not  confidered  by  the  Britons.  lii 
their  minds  every  thing  was  a  prognoftic. 

Sealon  XXXIIL 

{a)  London,  even  at  that  time,  was  the  feat  of  trade 
and  commerce.  If  it  has  gone  on  increafing  for  above 
1700  years,  till  it  is  now  become  the  greateft  city  in  the 
world,  it  is  becaufe  induftry  has  been  proi'-ec3:ed  by  a  con- 
ftitution,  which  has  improved  during  die  whole  time, 
and  is  now  the  wonder  and  the  ^nvj  of  furrounding  na- 
tion?. 

{b)  Verulanum,  now  FcruLvn  near  St.  Jlhans^  in  Hert" 
fordjhire.     The  great  Bacon  has  made  the  name  imnional. 
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Se.rion  XXXV. 

{a)  DIo  has  put  into  the  mouih  of  Boadicea,  a  long,  a 
tedious,  and  enervate  fpecch. 

Sc^ion  XXXVII. 

[a)  According  to  Cnmden,  the  camp  of  the  fecond 
legion  was  in  Moy.mouthjhire^  at  a  place  called,  by  the 
Britons,  Kaer  Lheion,  Vrhi  Leglcnisy  the  city  of  the 
legiong.  The  place  where  this  battle  was  fought  is  not 
afcertained  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Suetonius  had  collected 
his  forces  from  all  quarters. 

Seorio7i  xxxviii. 

[a)  There  is  rcafcm  to  infer  from  a  pafTage  in  the  Hif- 
tory,  book  i.  f.  59,  that  the  eight  auxiliary  cohorts  were 
Batavians. 

SeSlion  XL. 

{a)  Antonius  Primus  will  be  fccn,  in  the  Iliflory  of 
Tacitus,  a(Sling  the  part  of  an  able  general. 

{b)  The  man  who  thinks  poverty  the  worft  of  evils^ 
will  not  be  long;  before  he  thinks  honedy  a  ragged  virtue, 
f-eneca  has  left  a  very  ditTcrent  maxim.  -01  vis  vacare 
finimo^  aut  pauper  fis  oportct^  aut  pauper  i  fimiils.  Ipift. 
xvii. 

(f)  The  Cornelian  law  was  ena*5ted  by  Cornelius  Sylla 
the  diftator,  who  made  banilliment  to  an  ifland  the  fen- 
tence  to  benpafTed  on  all  who  flionM  fupprefs  a  true  will, 
cr  forge  a  falfe  one.  It  appears  however  in  the  Hiflory, 
book  ii.^  f.  86j  that  Antonius  was  only  expelled  the  fcnate, 

ScSllon  XLI. 

{a)  That  punlflimcnt  was  either  exile^  relf^ation  to  an 
i/Iand,  cr  degradation  from  the  offender's  rank.  Omms 
evim  calumniiiiojis  c.\i/ily  vcl  infnlcE  rclcgatione^  aut  ordints 
amijfioue  puniri  pUuuit.      5ee  Julius  Paulas,   De  Injuriisj 


Se^ion 
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(a)  Slaves  were  in  the  habit  of  fav'iv.g  money  in  order 
to  purchafe  their  freedom.  See  the  cafe  of  Paris  the 
comedian,  booJc  xiii.  f.  27.  See  alfo  Seneca,  epift, 
Ixxx. 

[l?)  Caius  Caffius  has  been  mentioned  to  his  honour^ 
bgok  xii.  f.  12. 

Senior,  XLV. 

{a)  See  a  decree  of  the  fenate  on  this  fubjecl,  Annalsj 
xiii.  f.  32. 

Sec^i07i  XLVI, 
(a)  See  book  xii.  f.  59. 

Scnion  XLVII. 

(a)  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xv.  f.  4,  fays,  that  the  Greeks, 
the  inventori>  of  every  kind  of  vice,  were  the  firll  that 
made  oil  fubfervient  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  by 
diftnbuting  it  at  their  public  fpedtacles.  Vfum  olei  ad  lux- 
iiriatn  vertsre  iJracij  vitiorum  o;nmiim  genitores^  in  Gym- 
nafih  publicando. 

SeSlion  XLVIIL. 

(a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  28. 

(b)  Capito  W.O  formerly  accufed  by  the  people  of 
Cilicia,  and  convided  of  oppreffion  and  extortion.  An- 
nals, xiii.  f.  33. 

{c)  The  tribunitian  pov/er  was  afiiimed  by  Auguflus, 
as  he  faid,  for  the  purpofe  of  protedling  the  people.  ^J 
tuetidatn  plebein  trlbunuiQ  jure  contcntiim  fe  ferebat.  Annals, 
i.  f.  2.  It  v/as,  in  fact,  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
flate  vefted  in  one  man,  who  could,  at  his  will  and  plea- 
fure,  controul  the  ftrnate  and  all  the  magiilrates. 

[d)  By  this  judgment  Antiltius  v.'as  to  fufFer  ?7/(?ri?  ma-^ 
jorum^  that  is,  as  Suetonius  explains  it,  to  be  faftened  (lark 
naked  by  the  neck  within  a  forked  ftick,  and  fcour^ed  to 
death.     Sust.  in  Neron.  f.  ^9. 
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Section  XLIX. 

'  (a)  The  fenate  ofceh  decided,  without  calling  on  each 
member  for  his  opinion,  liy  droiJiug  the  houp ;  per  difcf- 
fior.em.  Piinv  the  younger  derc-ihes  the  manner  of  doing 
it:  You  who  think  {o,  go  to  that  fide;  as  many  as  are 
of  a  contrary  opinio  ;,  go  to  this  -^fide.  Lex  ita  JiJceJ- 
ftonem  fieri  jubct :  qui  hifc  fentitis  in  banc  partem  ;  qui  alia 
t/nniay  in  itluin  partem  ite  qua  fentitis.  Plinius,  lib.  viii. 
ep.  14.. 

(/»)  This  was  \'itcllius,  afterwards  emperor. 

SeHion  L. 

[a)  This  man  was  one  of  the  pernicious  race  of  in- 
formers in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Juvenal  mentions  him, 
iat.  iv.  vcr.  123.  " 

Seciion  LI. 

{a)  Tigellinus  rofe  from  obfcurity  to  be  high  in  favour 
with  Nero.  He  was  the  grand  t.'acher  of  debauchery  and 
every  vice.'  Juvenal  has  recorded  him,  fat.  i.  vcr.  155. 
See  an  account  of  the  prodigious  banquet  given  by  this  man, 
Annals,  xv.  i.  37. 

Se^/ion  1. 1 1. 

(a)  It  is  not  fettled  among  the  critic*^,  whether  Seneca 
did  not  wii.c  fome  of  the  tragedies  that  bear  his  name. 

Se^isn  LIII. 

[n^  Ag'ippa,  in  the  year  of  Rome  731,  retired  to  the 
ifle  o^  LrjL'OS^  now  A'lctclin. 

(h)  Maecenas  had  a  houfe  and  magnificent  gardens  Jiear 
Mount  Kfijiiiline.  Fliny  lays,  that  the  practice  of  having 
plcafure-grounds  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  was  unlcnown, 
till  Kpicuru«  led  the  way  at  Athens.  Primus  hoc  irjlituit 
."ithenis  Epicurn<^  otii  viagijier.  Xfqi(e  ad  eum  maris  non 
fuerat  in  oppidis  habitari  rura.  I'liny,  lib.  xix.  f.  4.  The 
gardens  of  JCpicurus  are  become  proverbial. 

(c)  Seneca  was  a  native  of  Spain  j  born  at  Corduboy  nov/ 
Ccrdcue. 

[d]  Seneca 
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(rt)  Seneca  had  a  number  of  villas  and  extenfive  gardens, 
J  li venal  mentions 

Alagnos  Senecx  prsdivitis  hortos. 

Sat.  x%  ver.  16. 

The  name  of  one  of  his  \illas  was  Nomentanum^  as  ap- 
pears epift.  ex.  where  he  favs,  Ex  Nomeniano  mco  U 
fahito. 

(e)  This  confirms  the  account  given  by  Die  of  his  im- 
innderate  riches ;  but  peniaps  that  hiilorian  exaggerates, 
when  he  imputes  iafurreilions  in  Britain  to  the  exactions  of 
Seneca. 

Sec'llon  LVI. 

[a)  In  the  Annals,  book  xi.  we  have  fccn  Vitellius  con- 
ful  for  the  third  time. 

(/<)  Voluiius  has  been  mentioned  as  an  hnneft  man,  who 
acquired  his  wealth  by  honourable  means,  and  lived  to  a 
gre?t  age.     Annals,  xiii.  i.  30. 

ScSJion  LVir. 

(^)  For  Rubellius  Plautus,  fee  this  bgolc,  f.  22.  For 
Cornelius  Sylla,  fee  book  xiii.  f.  47. 

(b)  Rubellius  Plautus  was  the  Ion  of  Rubellius  Blandus 
and  Julia.     See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  76. 

SeSiion  LIX. 

{a)  This  phllofjpher  is  praifed  by  Piiny  as  an  author  of 
diftinguiaied  merit.  Mufonius  has  been  alfo  much  com- 
mended for  his  moral  doctrine. 

{b)  Her  father,  the  emperor  Claudius.     , 

CcHion    LXI. 

(a)  This  was  Euceru?,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  mentioned 
jn  f.  ix. 


Secllon  LXII. 

{a)  For  Anicctus,  the  murderer  of  Agrippina,  fee  this 
jpook,  f.  7. 


;i^  NOTES,    &c. 


Scu^iicn  LXIII. 


(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{h)  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agripplna, 
was  banilhed  by  the  emperor  Claudius.     A.  U.  C.  794. 

(f  ^  The  emperor  Claudius  her  father,  and  her  brother 
Britannicus,  ..ere  both  poifoned.  See  Annals,  xii.  f.  67 ; 
and  Annals,  xiii.  f.  16. 

Seclion  LXIV. 

(a)  Nero  was  adopted  by  Claudius  her  father,  and  con- 
fequently  was  brother  to  Oclavi^i. 

Scclion  LXV. 

(ir)  Doriphorus,  according  to  Dio,  was  private  fecretary 
to  Nero.  Palla?,  the  frecdm;:.n  of  Claudius,  has  been 
often  mentioned.  He  was  dirmifled  from  all  his  employ- 
ments by  Nero.  See  Aiinals,  xiii.  f.  14.  Brotier  fays 
that  his  monument  was  found  near  Rome,  in  the  year 
1720. 

if ^)  For  more  of  Pifo>  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  48. 
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Se^ien  I. 

[a)  ■  IGRANES,  defcended  from  the  nobility  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  fent  by  Nero  toafcend  the  th '■one  of  Armenia. 
Annals,  xiv.  f.  26. 

Sea'ion  IV. 

[a)  The  v/alls  were  fifty  cubits  high,  as  we  are 
told  by  Appian,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Mithridatic 
War. 

i^b)  For  this  river,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeSi'ion  V. 

{a)  For  the  city  of  Nifibis,  fse  the  Geographical 
Table. 

Sc^lon  X. 

{a)  Arfamofata,  a  city  of  Armenia,  near  the  Euphrates, 
lov/  Shnjat, 
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ScSlhn  XII. 

[s)  He  is  called  in  the  original,  Ptim'i  Pili  Centurio,  that 
is,  firft:  centuri;>n.  He  has  been  mentioned,  book  xiii.  f.  36, 
bv  the  name  of  Paclius  Orphitus. 

(/')  The  civic  crown  for  ri\  ing  the  life  of  a  citizen,  was 
fihtn  granted  by  the  emperor;  but  the  confular  comman- 
ders had  the  fame  power  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 

SeSJion  XIII. 

(a)  The  Roman  army  defeated  by  the  Samnitcs,  paflcd 
under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudina  Fiirca:^  now  Forch'ic.^  A.  U.  C. 
183.  A  more  terrible  defeat  happened  afterwards  at  Nu- 
ir.antia,^  A.  U.  C.  617.  The  place  is  now  called  Numan- 
lijj  and  the  ruins  of  antiquity  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

Se^Jion  XV. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

[h)  Suetonius  fays  expreftly,  that  the  legions  pafled  under 
the  yoke.     In  Neroh.  f.  39. 

Se<^wn  XIX. 

(fl)  It  was  a  fettled  rule  of  law,  that  in  all  eleftions  for 
the  magirtracy,  or  the  government  of  provinces,  the  pre- 
ference flioulJ  be  given  to  the  candidate  who  had  the 
greatell  number  of  children.     See  Annal«,  ii.  f.  51. 

(b)  By  the  lavif  Papia  ^opp.xa,  the  eftates  of  thofe  who 
did  not  entitle  themfclves  to  the  privileges  annexed  to  the 
paternal  ftate,  were  to  devolve  to  the  public  as  the  com- 
irxn  parent  of  all.     Aanals,  iii.  f.  28. 

Seaion  XX. 

[a]  The  Cincian  Law  againfl  venal  advocates  has  been 
mentioiied,  Annal?,  xi.  f.  5.  Laws  were  alfo  efrahlifhed 
by  Auguflus,  called  Lc^^s  jfuHne,  to  prevent  bribery  at 
cleclifc-n?.     Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  34.  and  40. 

(i>)  The  Calpurnian  Law  was  introduced  by  Lucius 
CJ.iipurnius  Pifo,  fk  pecuniis  repcttindis^  to  compel  rcHi- 
Sutit)n  from  fuch  as  were  convicted  of  extortion,  A.  U.  C. 
605,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  It  was 
followed  ivoxxi  timi  to  time  by  new  decrccsj  but  all  ]>iovcd 
iuciftctwal. 

Seclhn 
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SeSfion  XXir. 

[a)  It  was  a  frequent  praiElice  of  the  provinces,  to  fend 
a  ikputation  to  the  fenatc,vvith  an  ;Jdrefs  of  thanks  to 
thj  proconfuls  or  praetors,  who  were  returned  to  Rome, 
for  the  bleffings  enjoyed  by  the  people  under  their  admi- 
Jiiftration  ;  and  this  contrivance  ferved  to  advance  the  fame 
ot  the  men  who  condefcended  to  intrigue  for  applaufe,  and 
thereby  open  their  road  to  the  hi;j;neft  honours  of  the 
ilate.  See  the  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  by  Pliny  the  conful, 
i.  70. 

(b)  Seneca  gives  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  but  h: 
places  it  in  the  following  year.  See  Quiea,  Natural,  queft. 
M.  f.  I.  Pompeii  is  now  called  Torre  dell'  Annnnciata  It 
was  afterwards  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  erupt-on  of 
Mount  Vefuvius,  A.  U.  C.  832. 

J  Senlon  XXIII. 

{a)  The  worfhip  paid  to  Fortune  as  a  goddefs  is  well 

known   from    Horace,  lib.  i.    ode  35.     O   Diva,  grotum 

qua  regis  Antlum.     There  were  two  goddeffes  of  fortune 

^idored  in    that   city;    one,    the  Happy;    the   other,    the 

Eqiicjlrian. 

{b)  Nero  by  his  father  was  of  the  Domitian  family,  and 
by  adoption  of  the  CLiudian.  See  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  35. 

SeBlon  XXIV. 

[a)  For  more  of  the  Parthian  fuperilition,  and  the 
fcruples  of  Tiridates,  fee  the  Appendix  to  the  Annals, 
xvi. 

Sealon  XXV. 

_  (a)  Pompey  was  employed  as  a  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Piratic  v/ar,  with  a  commifH-jn  giving  to  him  fu- 
preme  authprity  in  every  province  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  fea  coafl.  iiy  the  decree  of  the  fenatc  on 
that  occafion,  Velleius  Paterculus  obferves,  almofl  th^ 
whole  Roman  world  was  fubjeaed  to  the  will  of  one  man! 
^ic  fenatns  coKfulto  p^nc  totius  obis  terrarum  impcrium  mil 
^iro  deferebatur.  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f.  31.  See  Plutarch, 
i-<iie  of  Pompey. 

^  Seilicn 
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Seeiion  XXVI. 

(i/)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  This  fu^Krftitious  ceremony  is  defcribed  by  Livy. 
The  foldiers  were  drawn  out  on  an  open  plain,  and  crowned 
with  laurel  wreaths,  while  viiStims  were  facrificed  to  the  god 
of  war.  The  general  harangued  his  men  upon  the  occafion, 
Livy,  lib.  i.  f.  28. 

Se.rion  XXVII. 

(<?)  LucuUus  commanded  the  legions  in  Armenia' 
A.  U.  C.  685.    See  Plutarch,   Life  of  LucuUus, 

SeSilon  XXVIII. 

(<?)  Tiberius  Alexander  was  by  birth  one  of  the  JewiHi 
nation,  but  an  aportate  from  the  religion  of  his  country, 
Jofephus,  Jewifh  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  f.  5.  The  emperors  fre- 
quently fent  their  chofen  favourites  to  attend  the  general, 
but,  in  faift,  to  be  fpies  upon  his  condufl. 

[b]  Not  yet  five-and-twenty. 

SeSiion  XXX. 

[a)  The  night  in  a  Roman  camp  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  each  for  the  r^>.ice  of  three  hours.  When  the 
fentinels  were  changed,  notice  was  given  by  the  found  of 
trumpet.     See  Hift.  lib.  ii.  f.  29. 

SeSlion  XXXI. 

[a)  Vologefes  king  of  Parthia,  and  Pacnrus  king  of 
Media,  were  brothers  to  Tiridates.  For  Ecbatana,  fee 
the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  None  but  perfons  of  high  rank  were  admitted  to 
embrace  the  governors  of  provinces.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  that  age,  the  honour  was  fo  high,  that  the 
Parthian  king  tJiought  proper  to  make  it  a  pri.l:miaary 
article. 

Seaion  XXXII. 

[a)  The  capital  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  called 
Ebrodifnuni,  now  Emkrun.  bee  an  account  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Duke  cf  Savoy.     The  rights  and  privilegccj 

o  r 
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of    Latium   have   been    already  mentioned,  Annals,    xv. 
f.  32. 

(/-)  The  Rofc'ian  Law^  fo  called  after  L.  Rofcius  Otho, 
was  eftablifhed  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  affigned  fourteen  rows 
in  the  theatre  to  the  Roman  knights;  but  was  filent  as  to 
the  Circus^  where  the  fenators,  the  knights,  and  the  com- 
monalty were  mixed  in  a  promifcuous  concourfe.  After- 
wards in  the  confulfhip  of  Cinna  and  Mefiala,  A.  U.  C. 
757,  the  fenators  and  knights  had  a  place  affigned  at  the 
fpedtacle  of  the  Circus,  where  they  fat  apart  from  the 
plebeians,  but  without  any  di[lin6lion  between  their  own 
two  orders.  Claudius  allotted  proper  places  for  the  fe- 
nators. Suet,  in  Claud,  f.  21.  It  remained  for  Nero 
to  take  care  of  the  equeflrian  order.  Suet,  in  Neron. 
f.  II. 

(c)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero  engaged  four  hundred  fenators, 
and  fix  hundred  Roman  knights,  feme  of  them  of  fair  for- 
tune and  character,  to  enter  the  lifts  as  gladiators,  and  en- 
counter the  wild  beafts.  He  alfo  invited  the  veftal  virgins 
to  fee  the  wreftlers,  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  at  Oiympia  the 
priefteffes  of  Ceres  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  feeing 
that  diverfion.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  12.  See  Annals,  xiv. 
f.  15;  and  notes  [a)  and  [b].  See  Juvenal,  fat.  vi.  ver. 
245 ;  fat.  viii.  ver.  194. 

Se^ion  XXXV. 

[a)  For  Silanus  Torquatus,  fee  the  Genealogical  Tabic? 
No.  61. 

Seaion  XXXVII. 

{a)  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Nero  frequently  fupped  in 
public,  either  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  or  the  Circus,  attended 
at  table  by  the  common  harlots  of  the  city,  or  from  Syria, 
When  he  went  down  the  Tiber  to  Oftia,  or  coafted  along 
the  bay  of  Bais,  booths,  with  all  conveniencies  for  drink- 
ing and  debauchery,  were  ranged  on  the  margin  of  thefea^ 
while  ladies  of  pieafure  ftood  like  nrens,  to  invite  the  paf- 
fengers  from  their  (hips.     Suet,  in  Neron.  f,  27. 

[b)  The  lake  of  Agrippa  was  in  the  gardens  adjoining  to 
his  houfe,  near  the  Pantheon.  , 

{c)  This  platf  )rm  was  conHruffed  by  a  cjreat  number 
of  timbers  fallened  together^  and  left  to  fioat  on  the  water. 
Lucan  has  defcribed  fuch  a  platform  with  a  tower  on  it. 
Pharfal.  lib.  iv.  ver.  17. 

[d)  Dio 
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(r/)  Dio  has  given  an  account  of  Nero's  marriage  with 
Pythagoras,  and  alio  of  his  taking  Sporus,  the  eunuch,  to 
be  his  wife.     See  Appendix  to  book  xvi.  f.  8. 

[e)  Juvenal  has  dcfcribed  this  fcene  of  impious  profli- 
tution  : 

Dum  fcdet  ilia  parato 

Flammeolo,  TyriuRjue  palam  genialis  in  hortts 
Sternirur,  ct  ritu  de>.ies  centena  dabuntur 
Antique;  vcniet  cum  lignatoribus  aufpcx. 

Sat.  X.  ver.  333, 

Adorn'd  with  bridal  pomp  (he  fits  in  ftate, 
'I  he  public  notaries  and  arufpcx  wait ; 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  drcft ;         1 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  exprefl",  > 
"Which  in  a  Roman  marriage  is  profclh     3 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

■    Se^ion  xxxviir. 

(a)  Suetonius  relates  the  fire  of  Rome,  and  has  no  doubt 
of  Nero's  guilt.  He  tells  u?,  that  fomebody  repeating  in 
Converfation, 

IVhcn  I  a?n  dead  let  fire  devour  the  world  % 

I^ct  it  be,  faid  Nero,  whil/i  I  am  livings  £^«  ^<iHT«?.  And 
accordingly,  pretending  to  diflike  the  old  buildings,  and 
the  narrow  winding  of  the  ftreets,  he  fet  fire  to  the  city  in 
fa  barefaced  a  manner,  that  feveral  men  of  confular  rank 
met  Nero's  domeftic  fcrvants  with  torches  and  combulii- 
bles,  but  did  not  dare  to  apprcliend  them.  Suet,  in  Neron. 
f.  38.    See  Dio,  lib.lxii. 

(b)  Livy  obferves,  that,  after  the  city  was  fired  by  the 
Gaul«,  it  was  rebuilt  in  clofe,  narrow,  winding  rtrcets. 
See  Livy,  lib.  v.  f.  55. 

Sea  ion  XXXIX. 

[a)  The  gardens  cf  Mrecenas  were  near  Mount  Ef- 
quilmt'. 

(/i)  The  monuments  of  Agrippa  were,  his  houfe,  his 
gardens,  his  baths,  and  the  l^anthcon.  The  lad  remains 
at  this  day. 

(c)  Nero's  gardens  joi  led  to  the  Vatican. 

(d)  Suetonius 
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(ci)  Suetonius  fays,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  Nero  beht-KI 
the  conflagration  from  a  tower  on  the  top  of  Mcecenas's 
houfe,  anu,  being  highly  pleafed  with  h  grand  a  nghf, 
went  to  his  own  theatre,  and  in  his  fcenic  drefs  tuned 
his  harp,  and  fung  the  deflruclion  of  Troy.  Suet,  in 
Neron.  f,  38. 

Se^7ion  XLI. 

(a)  Evander  was  orio;inally  a  native  of  Arcadia  In 
Greece.  The  vifit  of  Herculus  forms  a  beautiful  epifods 
in  Virgil's  ^neid,  book  viii. 

(l)  For  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  fee  Livy,  lib,  i. 
f.  12. 

(c)  The  palace  of  Numa  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  after- 
wards the  manfion  of  Auguftus,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
where  the  veftal  virgins  watched  the  perpetual  fire.  See 
Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  2. 

(d)  The  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  July,  or  the 
eighteenth  of  June.  This  is  confirmed  by  Livy,  who  C^Ly^t 
lib.  vi.  f.  1,  that  the  battle  at  y/Iiia  was  fought  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  kalends;  and  book  v.  f.  41,  he  fays  the 
viilorious  Gauls  entered  Rome  on  the  follov»'ing  da\'. 

SeS?ion  XLIL 

(a)  According  to  Suetonius,  Nero  turned  the  public 
calamity  to  his  own  private  advantage.  He  promifed  to 
.remove  the  bodies  that  lay  amidil  the  ruin?,  and  to  clear 
the  ground  at  his  own  expence.  By  that  artifice  he  fe- 
cured  all  the  remaining  property  of  the  unhappy  fuffererj 
for  his  own  ufe.  To  add  to  his  ill-gotten  (lore,  he  levied 
contributions  in  the  provinces,  and  by  thofe  means  col  - 
lefled  an  immenfe  fiim.  Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  38.  Brotier 
has  given  an  elab;5rate  defcription  of  the  New  Palace, 
vol.  ii.  p.  490,  4ro  edit. 

(h)  The  Lake  Avernus  was  in  the  neig'^ibourhood  of 
Beds,  now  Lago  Averm. 

(t;  Now  Pdludi  Pontine^  in  the  territory  of  Rome. 

Secrion  XTTIL 

[a)  Strabo  (^.y?.,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  A-.!a:u{tus,  no 
new  built  houfe  was  to  be  mere  than  feventy  feet  hiti;h. 
Trajan  afterward?,  according  to  Aurclius  Vifior,  fixed  the 

ehvatioa 
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elevation  at  fixty  feet.  The  rule  prcfcribed  by  Nero  can- 
not now  be  known. 

(h)  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Nero  introduced  a 
new  model  for  building  in  the  city,  and,  by  porticos  and 
piazzas  before  the  front,  contrived,  in  cafe  of  fire,  to  hinder 
the  flames  from  fpreading.    In  Neron.  f.  i6. 

{c)  Virtruvius  fays,  that  the  Alban  and  Gabian  ftohe  was 
not  the  hardeft,  but  it  refifted  fire ;  while  the  ftone  from 
other  quarries  was  apt,  when  heated,  to  crack,  and  fly  off  in 
fragments.    Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.cap.  7. 

lil)  Brotier  obfcrves,  that  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  a  fpacc  of  fomething  more  than  two  feet,  was  to 
be  left  between  all  new-built  houfes. 

(e)  It  is  known,  fays  Brotier,  from  the  experience  of 
medical  people,  that  at  Rome  there  are  more  patients, 
during  the  fummer,  in  the  wide  parts  of  the  city,  which 
lie  open  to  the  fun,  than  in  the  narrow  places,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  (haded  from  the  intenfe  heat. 

Sf^iion  XLIV. 

(a)  The  beds,  ori  which  the  gods  and  goddeflcs  Were 
extended  at  all  public  feiiivals,  were  called  Lcctijhniia. 
See  Livy,  lib.  v.  \.  13. 

{h)  Brotier  obferves,  that  the  Jew'j  in  that  period  of 
time,  were  guilty  of  great  enormities;  and  the  diflindlion 
between  them  and  the  Chriftians  not  being  underftood,  all 
were  confiuered  in  the  fame  ligiit,  defpifcd  and  hated  by  the 
Romans. 

{c)  This   was   the   firft  perfecutlon  of  the  Chriftians. 
Nero,   the  declared  enemy  of  human    kind,    waged  war 
againll  a  religion,    which  has  fince   diftufed  the   light  of 
truth,  and  humanifed  the  favages  of  Europe.    It  is  true,  as 
Suetor.ius  relates,  that  Claudius  baniihed   the  Jews,  who 
were  rainn"-  feditious  tumults,    at   the  inftigation  of  one 
Chrestus.     That  name,  it  is  almoft  needlcfs  to  obferve, 
cannot,  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Jf.sus 
Christ;  who,  it  was  well  known  at  Rome,  had  fullered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    Chrestus, 
Broiler  obferve?,  was  not   an  uncommon  name  among  the 
<rrecks  and  Romans.     When  the  Jews  were  ordered  by 
Claudius  to  depart  from  Rome,    all  of  that  nation,    who 
pr(;fc{K.'d  thcmfclvcs  followers  of  Christ,  were,  without 
diftindiian,  included  in  the  number.     The  edict  of  the  em- 

p.-ror  '' 
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^eror  was  not   pointed  againft  the  Chriftians.     Nero  ap- 
pears to  be  the  firft  that  attacked  them  as  the  profcffors  of  a 
new  religion;  and  when  fuch  a  man  as  Tacitus  calls  it  a 
dangerous  fuperftition,    exitiah'dls  fiiperjilt'w^  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that,  indirectly,  an  apology  is  made  for  Nero.     But 
for  Tacitus,  who  had  opportunities  fjr  a  fair  enquirv^,  and 
ability  to  know  and  decide,  what  excufe  can  be  offered  ? 
The  vices  of  the  Jews  were  imputed  to  the    Chrifrlans 
without  difcrimination,  and  Tacitus  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudicei     And 
yet  we  find  that  his  friend  Pliny,  during  his  adininiftratiori 
in  the  province   of  Bithynia,   thought  and  aifted  with  mo- 
deration.   The  Chriftians  were  Under  a  profecution;  Pliny, 
in  his  character  of  proconfular  governor,  was  in  doubt  how 
to  proceed.     He  wit)te  to  the  emperor  Trajan  on  the  fub- 
jedl;  and  after  flating  that  the  real  Chri/Hans  were  not  io  hi 
forced^  by  any  means  ivhateve)'^  to  renounce  the  articles  of  their 
beliefs  he  proceeds  to  the  fum  total  of  their  guilt,  which  he 
found  to  be  as  follows :     They  met  on  a  ftated  day  before 
it  was  light,  and  addrcfled  thenifelves  in  a  prayer  or  hymn 
to  Christ,  as  to  a  God,  binding  themfelves  by  a  folemii 
oath,  not  for  any  wicked  purpofe,  but  never  to  commit  any 
frauds  theft ^    or   adjutery ;  never   \.q>  falffy  their  ivord^  nor 
deny  a  truji  repofd  in  them;  after  which,  it  was  their  cuf- 
tOm  to  feparate,  and  then  re-alfemble  to  eat  their  meal  to- 
gether,   in   a  manner  perfectly  harmlefs    and    inoffenfive. 
They  defilted,  fays  Pliny,  from  this  cuflom^  after  my  editt, 
ifllied  according  to   your  order,  againft  the  holding  of  anv 
affemblies  whatever.     /Ifprmabaht  hanc  fuiffe  fummam  kjel 
culpa  fuiSy  I'el  erroriSf  quod  effeyit  foliti  Jtato  die  ante  lucem 
convcnire^    carmenque  Chrijio^  quafi  Deo^  dicere fecu7n  invi- 
cem;  feque  ficramento  non  in  fcelns  aliquod^  ohjl ringer e^  fed  ne 
furtay   ne  latrocinia^  ne  adulteria  comwitterent;  ne  fideni  fal- 
lerent^    ne    depofititm    appellati  ahncgarent :     quibus  per.i":s 
rnorem  ftbi  dijcedendi  fui^^^  rurjufque  coeundi  ad  capiendttm 
cibiim^  pronifcuwn  tajnen^  et  innoxiuni  \  quod  ipfum  facer e  dc~ 
fifje  poji  edit^urn  meum,   quo  fecii!id"m  rnandata  tua  hctarias 
ejfe  vetueram.     Plin.  lib.  x.  cp.  97.     Such  is  the  account  of 
the  religion.  Which  Tacitus  calls  a  pernicious  faperftitior. 
Pliny  adds,  in  the  fame  letter,  that,  in  ©rder  to  come  at  the 
real  truth,  he  ordered  two  female  flaves  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  he  could  difcovcr  nothing  more  than  a  rooted  and 
excelllve  fuperdiiion.     Trajan,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  letter, 
d:;termincs,  that  if  Chriftians  are  brvu-ht  l^-fore  the  p;o- 
Vol.  II.  M  m  vemcr. 
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vernor,  and  proved  to  be  guilty,  they  muft  be  puniflied, 
unlefs  they  renounce  their  errors,  and  invoke  the  gods  of 
Rome.  In  that  cafe  they  were  to  be  pardoned,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  former  fufpicion.  But  the  emperor  fays  to 
his  minifter,  "  I  vv^ould  not  have  you  officioufly  enter  into 
any  inquiries  concerning  them."  Pliny's  letter,  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  obferve?,  is  efteemed  as  almoft  the  only  genuine 
monument  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  relating  to  the  times 
immediately  fucceeding  the  apoftlcs,  being  wrote  not  above 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Paul.  It  was  prefervcd  by  the 
Chriftians  themfelves,  as  a  clear  and  unfufpicious  evidence 
of  the  purity  of  their  docSlrines.  It  is  therefore  with  good 
rcafon,  fiys  Brotier,  that  Tertullian,  in  a  ftrain  of  exul- 
tation, declan^s.  That  the  Chriftians,  "  for  their  inno- 
cence, their  probity,  juliicc,  truth,  and  for  the  living  God, 
were  burnt  alive.  The  cruelty,  ye  profecutors  !  is  all 
your  ov/n ;  the  glory  is  ours."  Pro  tanta  innocentia,  pro 
ianta  probitate^  pro  jii/iitia.^  provirtute,  pro  Deo  vivo  crema- 
?nur  :    Crudrlitas  vcfira ;  glgria  eji  nojira. 

{d)  The  Jews,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  Hiftory,  book  v. 
f.  5,  were  charged  with  harbouring  a  fullen  averfion  to- 
wards all  mankind.  It  is  unneceiTary  to  vindicate  the 
Chriftian  religion  from  that  imputation. 

(e)  Juvenal  alludes,  with  his  ufual  indignation,  to 
the  barbarous  cruelties  defcribcd  by  Tacitus.  See  fat.  i. 
ver.  155.  . 

Se^^ion  XLVI. 

(a)  For  Prseneftc,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Spartacus,  a  gladiator,  kindled  up  the  Servile  War 
A.  U.C.  681. 

(f)  For  Formiae,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeSiion  XLVII. 
(a)  For  Placcntia,  (cq  the  Geographical  Tables 

Scilion  L. 

{a)  Fenius  P.ufus  has  been  mentioned  to  his  honour^ 
Annalf,  xiv.  f.  51. 

{b)  Agrippinaj  Nero's  murdered  mother. 

Se^iofi 
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Scahn  LII. 

[a)  Lucius  Silanus,  the  fon  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus, 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  S9- 

ib)  Caius  Caff.us,  banifhed  to 'Sardinia  A,  U.  C.  8i8, 
Bee  Annals,  book  xii.  f.  ii  and  12. 

Se^'ion  LVL 

[a)   The  weaknefs  here  imputed  to    Lucan,  cannot  be 
read  by  any  man  who  has  a  refpecl  for  genius,  and  the  true 
dignity  of  the  human   character,  without  emotions  of  pity 
and  regret.     But,  perhaps,  without  any  ftudied  comment, 
the  cafe  admits  a  plain  and  obvious  apology.     Two  emi- 
nent men  (Natalis  and  Scevinus)  had  been  taken  into  cuf- 
todv.     At  the  fight  of  the  rack  their  rcfoluttonfaileciy  and  they 
difcovered  their  accomplices.     Lucan  knew  that  the  fame 
engine  of  crUeity  v/as  ready  for  himfelf  and  his  two  friends^ 
Quincltanus  and  Senecio.     All  three   were  tempted  by  u 
promife    of  pardon,    and   they  endeavoured  to  earn  it  by 
making  difccveries.     Lucan  might  think  that  his  mother,  a 
woman  who  boafted  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  would  not, 
among  a  great  number  of  daring  confpirators,  be  deemed 
an  object  worthy  of  m-tice  ;  and,  befides,  the  terrors  of  the 
rack  may  conquer  the  moil  heroic  mind.     When  the  exe- 
cutioner appears  with  his  torturing  engines^  it  is  no  longer 
the  moment  of  courage.     He  who  in  the  ranks  of  war  is 
ready  to  face  every  danger,  may  Ihrink  from  the  pangs  pre- 
pared for  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  muil:  fuirer  under  a 
villain's  hand,  unfeen,  unpitied,  unapplauded.     When  Fel- 
ton,  who  ftabbed  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Portfmouth^ 
was  examined  before  the  privy  council,  the  Billiop  of  Lon* 
don  faid  to  him,   If  youiviihiot  confejs^  you  mufi  go  to  the  rack-, 
The  man  replied,  If  it  muft  be  fo,  i   know   not  whom   I 
may  accufe  5    perhaps    fome  Lord   at  this  board,     Sound 
fenfe,  fays  Judge  FoUer,  in  the  mouth  of  an  enchuriafb  and 
a  ruffian!     In  the  fame  ditlrefs,  the  fame  hurry  and  per- 
turbation  of  fpirit,    Lucan    mentioned  his   mother.     He 
might  think  thctt  fhe   was  not  of  confequcncc  to  provoke 
refentment ;  and  the  event  fliewed,  if  he  thought  fo,  that 
his   conclufion   was    right;     Nero  affeiled  to  forget  her. 
She    and  Seneca's  wife  were  fufFered   to  live.     For  thefe 
reafons,  the  conduiSt  of  Lucan  may  admit  of  ibme  extenu- 
ation j  more  cfpecially,  when  he  had  before  his  eyes  the 
M  m  2  tixampls; 
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example  of  ienators,  and  men  of  confular  rank.  Eiit  a  hid 
writer  thinks  he  has  difcovcred  a  betttr  ground  of  defence. 
He  denies  the  fac^,  and  fays,  Tacitus  has  adopted  a  grofi 
calumny^  invented  by  Nero  to  v'li'ify  the  ohjcSl  of  his  envious 
cbkorrencc.  But  it  may  be  alked,  if  Nero  framed  the  ftory, 
is  it  probable  that  a  wiiter,  who  wages  an  incefl'ant  war 
againft:  evil  men  and  evil  deeds,  vvouki  have  defcended  to 
be  the  accomplice  of  a  tyrant  ?  Tacitus^  through  the 
whole  of  his  narrative,  has  done  ample  juftice  to  all  who 
die«l  with  glory  ;  to  Epicharis,  the  enfranchifed  flave,  who 
difplayed  her  conftancy,  \n  defiance  of  the  keenefl  torture; 
to  Seneca,  who  left  an  example  of  unfhaken  virtue;  to 
Subrius  Flavius,  whofc  lafl:  words  to  Nero  were,  "  I  hated 
you  when  you  became  a  coachman,  a  comedian,  and  an 
incendiary;"  to  Sulpicius  Afper,-  the  centurion;  and, 
above  all,  to  Lucan  himfelf,  who  died  with  undaunted 
courage,  repeating  a  paffage  from  his  own  poem.  Let  it 
alfo  be  remembered,  that  when  Lucan's  fiither  fufFered 
death  in  the  following  year,  1  acitus  fays,  that  the  fon  re- 
flected the  higheft  honour  on  the  father;  grande  adjumenlum 
claritudiuis.  The  writer  who  has  treated  Lucan  with  (o 
much  candour,  would  neither  adopt  nar  invent  a  calumny, 
to  brand  his  name  in  the  page  or  hiftofy.  Cut  to  conclude 
this  long  iTote  :  It  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  not  much  more  than 
thirty  years  after  ti)e  death  of  Lucan,  wouU  hazard  a 
glaring  falfehood  in  the  face  of  his  contemporaries  ;■  and  it 
is  lefs  probable,  that  Mr.  Haylcy,  at  the  dillance  of  more 
than  1730  years,  (hould  be  better  informed  tb.an  the  great 
hiftorian,  who  lived  at  the  very  time  of  the  tranfadtion. 
See  Poems,  by  William  Hayley,  Efq.  vol.  iii.  p.  2c6. 

Sc^^ion  LX. 

(«■)  This  was  Seneca's  villa,  called  Nomentanum^  which 
l>e  mention?,  epifl:.  ex.  and  alfo  civ.  in  Nomentanum  meuvi 
fngl 

Sc^/ion  LXIIL 
(tf)  For  h-is  diet,  fee  rn  this  book,  f.  45. 
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SeSiion  LXIV. 

{a)  This  polfon  was  called  aV«/<7.  Seneca  fays,  It  made 
Socrates  a  great  man:  Cicufa  magnum  SocraUm  fecit. 
^pift.  xiii. 

Seakn  LXVITI. 

[a)  Statilla  ivleflalina  had  b'^en  Nero's  third  vvlfc.  See 
the  Genealogical  Table,  Nc.  39. 

Beaion  LXX. 

(<?)  The  commentators  point  out  different  pafiliges  in 
the  Pharfalia>  but  all  depend  on  mere  conjecture.  Lipfius 
thinks  the  defcription  of  Lycidas^  at  the  point  of  death,  molv 
probable. 

Ferrea  dum  puppi  rapidos  manus  infer! t  uncos, 
Affixit  Lycidam  :  merfus  foret  ille  profundo, 
S?d  prohibent  focii,  fufpenfaque  crura  rctentant, 
Scinditur  avulfus;  nee  ficut  vulnere,  fanguis 
Emicuit  lentus :  ruptis  cadit  undique  venis, 
Difcurfufque  animae  diverfa  in  membra  meantis 
Intercept's  aquis;  nulllus  vita  perempti 
Eft  tantadimiiTa  via;  pars  ultima  trunci 
Tradidit  in  Letum  vacuos  vitalibus  artus; 
Aut  tumidus  qua  pulmo  jacet,  qua  vifcera  fervent, 
Hneferunt  ibi  fata  diu,  luiitataque  multum 
Hac  cum  parte  viri  vix  omnia  membra  tulerunt, 

Pharsal.  lib.  ill.  ver.  635. 

Qther  critics  contend  for  the  following  lines : 

Sanguis  erant  lacrymse ;  qusecumque  foramina  novit 
Humor,  ah  his  largus  manatcruor;  ora  redundant, 
Etpatulae  nares;  fudor  rubet :  omnia  plenis 
Membra  Huunt  venis  ;  totum  eft  pro  vulnere  corpus. 

Pharsal.  ix.  ver.  811. 

Seahn  LXXI. 

{a)  Laurel  is  called  by  Pliny  the  elder,  the  door-keeper 
of  the  Caefars  :  Janitrix  Cetfarum.     Lib.  xv.  f.  30. 

(Z")  Virginius  was  a  rhetorician,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Pcrfeus,  the  fatirift  i  as  may  be  iizvi  in  the  Life  of  Perfeus. 

(c)  Mufcnius 
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(c)  Mufonius  Rufus  was  a  teacher  of  phllofophy.  Sec 
Annals,  xiv.  1.  59. 

Sc^Iion  LXXII. 

(a)  Petronius  Turpilianus  was  conful,  as  mentioned, 
book  xiv.  f.  29. 

(b)  Cocceius  Nerva,  afterwards  emperor. 

(c)  f~or  Nymphidius,  fee  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  f.  13; 
and  fee  the  Hiltory,  book  i.  f.  5. 

Se^ion  LXXIII. 

((?)  Seneca,  the  philofopher,  had  two  brothers;  namely> 
Annaeus  Mela,  the  f.ither  of  Lucan,  and  Annxus  Novatus, 
who  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Ciallio,  and  took  that  name. 
For  the  death  of  Mela,  fee  Annals,  xvi.  f.  17. 

SeSiion  LXXIV. 

{^)  The  month  of  April  was  called  Neronius,  May 
Claudius,  and  June  Germanicus.     Annals,  xvi  f.  12. 

Cb)  For  an  account  of  Vindex,  fee  the  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi.  p.  374. 

(r)  Auguftus  was  deified  by  the  poets,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces :  but  no  altars  were  creded  to  him  at  Rome  during 
his  life. 
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SeSlion  I, 

(a)  The  account  of  Dido's  flight  from  Tyre  with  th? 
treafures  of  her  hufband  Sichneus,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Pyg- 
malion, who  had  bafely  murdered  his  brother  for  the  fake 
of  his  riches,  is  finely  given  by  Virgil.  iEneid  i.  ver.  347. 
(b)  The  Icings  of  Numidia,  and  the  African  princes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  were  enemies  to  the  infant 
ilate  founded  by  Dido, 

nine  Getuls  urbes,  genus  infuperabile  bello, 
Et  I>fumidiie  infraeni  cingunt. 

Virgil,  lib.iv.  ver,  40. 

SeJficn  II. 

(a)  The  Q]_iinquennial  feftival  was  eftabliftied  by  Nero> 
A.  U.  C.  813.    Annals,  xiv.  f.  20. 

Se^'ion  III. 

[a)  Suetonius  relates  the  whole  of  this  impoftor's  de- 
ception, and  the  chimerical  projects  of  Nero  in  confeo,uence 
pf  it.     In  Neron.  f,  31. 
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Sea  ten   IV. 

[a)  Nero  oiJ  not  fcruple  to  sppcnr  upon  the  ftage 
amonj2;iT-  other  performers,  even  in  the  fpcflacles  prefented 
by  the  magiflrjtes.  He  fung  tragedies  mailced,  the  vizors 
of  the  gods  and  goddcfres  being  formed  into  a  refemblance 
oi'  his  own  face.  Amongft  the  refl,  he  a6ted  Ca-iace  in 
Labour^  Orcftcs  the  Murderer  of  his  Mother^  CEdipus 
blindeil^  and  Hercules  mad.  In  the  Lift  tragedy  a  foldier,  at 
his  poft  in  the  theatre,  feeing  the  emperor  bound  v/ith  chains 
as  the  play  required,  ran  to  his  afliftance.  Suet,  in  Neron. 
f.  21.  Sec  ahb  the  fame,  f.  2>,  23  and  24.  This  ridicu- 
lous difplay  o^  talents,  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  is 
well  uefcribed  by  Racine  in  his  play  of  B/itannicus: 

Pour  toute  ambition,  pour  vertu  fingulierc, 

II  ex'cclle  aconduire  un  char  dans  la  carricre  ; 

A  difputcr  dcs  prix  indignes  de  fes  mains, 

A  fe  donncr  iui-mcme  en  fpe6lacleaux  Romains; 

A  vcnir  prodiguer  fa  voix  fur  un  theatre, 

A  reciter  des  chants  qui'ilveut  qu'on  idolatre. 

A61  iv.  fcene  4. 

Racine's  play  was  performed  before  Lewis  XIV^,  who  had 
before  that  time  mixed  in  the  dance  on  the  public  flage. 
Th-  picture  of  Nero's  fc-lly  made  the  monarch  fee  himfelf, 
and  from  that  time  he  rcfolved  never  to  degrade  the  royal 
cbaravSler. 

Section  V. 
(fly   See  Suetonius  in  Neron.  f.  23. 

Section  Y\, 

[a)  Suetonius  fays,  he  married  Poppsea  twelve  days  after 
his  divorce  froiu  Ootavia,  and,  notwitliftandinii;  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  Icvc,  killed  her  with  a  kicic  when  (lie  was  big 
with  child,  only  brcaufe  llic  took  the  liberty  to  chicle  him 
for  returning  Lte  from  the  chariot-race.  lie  had  by  her  a 
daughter,  called  Claudia  Augufta,  wlio  died  in  her  infancy. 
Suet,  in  Neron.  f.  35. 

(h)  The  firft  Romans  di^i  not  burn  their  dead,  but  in- 
terred them,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  otiier  nations. — 
Pliny  the  older  fa^'s,  that  the  pra^licc  of  committing  the 

dead 
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Head  to  the  funeral  pile,  was  not  introduced  till  it  was 
known  that  the  bodies  of  foldiers,  who  died  in  foreign  wars, 
were  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  and  expofed  to  public  view. 
And  yet  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa,  obferves  that 
Numa  was  buried,  purfuant  to  his  own  exprefs  injunction, 
directing  that  his  body  fhould  not  be  committed  to  the 
flames  ;  which  (hews  that  burning  was  known  at  Rome  in 
that  early  period.  The  cufi:om  of  burning  the  dead  was 
held  in  abhorrence  by  feveral  nations,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  by  the  Perfians  as  well  as  the  j^gyptians.— 
Net  yithftanding  what  Plutarch  has  faid,  Pliny  afllires  us, 
that  be; ore  Sylla  the  dictator,  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed 
W(-,e  always  interred  by  the  Romans,  and  that  the  reafon 
for  burning  that  extraordinary  man,  was  becaufe,  having 
dug  up  the  body  of  Marius,  he  was  afraid  of  being  treated 
the  fame  way  himfelf,  and  therefore  ordered  his  rexnains  to 
be  confumed  to  allies.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  f.  54.  The  cuftom 
of  burning  at  Rome  ceafed  under  the  Antonines. 

(c)  Beiides  the  fpices  with  which  the  body  of  Poppsea 
was  embalmed,  a  prodigious  quantity  was  burned  on  the 
occafion,  infomuch  that  Pliny  fays,  all  Arabia  did  not  pro- 
duce in  an  entire  year  as  much  as  was  confumed  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Poppasa.  Periti  reriim  ajjeverant  Arabiam  non 
ferre  tantmn  THURIS  et  MYRRHiE  annuo  fcetUy  quantwn 
Nero  pr'inceps  mv'ijjimo  Poppaafiae  die  ccncremavcrit.  Pliny, 
lib.xii.f.  18. 

{d)  For  the  apotheofis  of  Nero's  daughter  by  Poppsea, 
fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  23. 

Section  VIL 

{a)  The  name  of  this  perfon  was  Caffius  Longinus,  a 
lawyer  far  advanced  in  years,  and  blind.  His  crime,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  v/as,  that  among  the  bulls  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  he  kept  that  of  the  famous  Caffius,  who  ftabbed 
Julius  Csefar.     Suet.  inNeron.  f.  37. 

Sectioii  VIIL 

[a)  Lucius  Silanus  was  fon  to  Marcus  Junius  Silanus, 
who  was  great  grandfon  to  Auguftus.  See  the  Genealogi- 
cal table,  No.  59.  For  his  uncle  Silanus  Torquatus,  fee 
^nnals,  x\^  f.  35. 

i^b)  For  Lcpida,  fee  the  Gencalpgicil  Table,  No.  64. 

[c)  Marcellus 
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(c)  Marcellus  Cornelius  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Galba.     Hift.  lib.  i.  f.  37. 

Section   IX. 
(a)  Barium,  a  city  in  Apulia,  now  Bari, 

SeSiion    X. 

[a)  For  the  death  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  fee  Annals,  xiv. 
f.  58  and  59. 

{b)  Nero  and  Antiflius  Vetus  were  joint  confuls,  A.  U, 
C.  808.  See  Annals,  xiii.  f.  11. 

Section  XII. 

{a)  For  Fenius  Rufus,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  66  and  68. 
(^)  See  Annais,  xv.  f.  74. 

(c)  The  two  Torquati  were,  Silanus  Torquatus,  An- 
nuls, XV.  f.  35 ;  and  Lucius  Torquatus,  this  book,  f.  9. 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  This  was  a  dreadful  fire,  by  which  in  one  night 
Lugdunum  (now  the  city  of  Lyons j  was  reduced  to  aflies. 
Seneca  fays,  Una  nox  fuit  inter  urbcm  raaximam.  et  nullam^ 
Sec  his  reflections  on  this  misfortune,  epifh  91. 

[b)  The  time  when  the  people  of  Lyons  granted  a  fup- 
ply  to  the  Romans  cannot  be  afcertained.  It  was  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  ' 

Seaion  XIV. 

(<?)  Antiftius  Sofianus  was  baniflied  on  account  of  his 
fatirical  vcrffs,  A.  U.  815.     Annals,  xiv.  f.  48,  49. 

(b)  For  Oftorius  Scapula,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  31;  An- 
nals, xiv.  f.  48.  He  had  commanded  in  Britain  with  great 
reputation. 

(f)  To  give  validity  to  a  will,  feven  witneflTes  were  ne- 
ceflary.  Digcft.  lib.  xxxvii.  tit.  De  Bonorum  Poflelliojic. 


Seaion    XV. 
^a)  Annals,  xii.  f.  31. 


I 
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Sealon  XVII. 

(a)  Crifpinus  commanded  the  praetorians,  Annals,  xi.  U 
I.     He  was  banifhed  to  Sardinia,  Annals,  xv.  f.  71. 

(b)  For  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  fee  Annals,  xv. 

^-  73- 

(c)  Brotier  exclaims  in  this  place,  Let  the  detraiSlors 
from  the  merit  of  Lucan  hear  what  Tacitus  fays  of  him, 
and  let  them  blufli  for  their  malignity.  That  a  young  poet, 
who  ended  his  career  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  ihould 
aim  in  many  paflages  of  his  work  at  ambitious  ornaments, 
and  the  falfe  glitter  which  the  example  of  his  uncle  Seneca 
and  the  tafte  of  the  age  encouraged,  cannot  be  matter  of 
wonder;  but,  to  atone  for  his  faults,  his  poem  is  a  treafure 
of  fcntiments  worthy  of  a  Roman.  Lucan  thought  Cor- 
neille  to  think,  and  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  with  force  and 
dignity. 

(d)  Juvenal  gives  us  to  underftand  that  Lucan  was  pof- 
fefied  of  great  riches,  and  might  therefore  feek  no  reward 
but  fame : 

Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 
Marmorei<;.  Sat.  vii.  ver.  79. 

(e)  The  plot  to  which  Tacitus  refers,  is  not  related 
with  perfpicuity  by  any  hiftorian.  All  that  is  now  known 
is,  that  Cerealis  was  the  informer,  and  thatSextus  Paflienus, 
the  chief  of  the  confpiracy,  with  feveral  men  of  rank,  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Caligula. 

SeSilon    XVIII. 

(a)  This  is  the  writer  whom  Pope  has  celebrated  in  the 
EfTay  on  Criticifm: 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petrpnius  pleafe. 
The  fcholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  eafe. 
The  account  here  given  of  him  by  Tacitus,  is  elegant  and 
interefling.     See  Plutarch,    on  the  difference  between  a 
friend  and  a  fycophant;  and  fee  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvii.  f.  7. 

(b)  This  was  Scevinus  the  confpirator,  for  whom  fee 
Annals,  xv.  f.  49,  54,  and  56. 

Se^on    XIX. 

(a)  This  defcription  of  Nero  and  his  flagitious  court  has 
been  fuppofed  by  fome  critics  to  be  the  work  called  Petronii 

Arbitri 
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jfrhiiri  Sutyr'icotfy  but  this,  it  is  evident,  mufl  be  a  grofs 
mirtake.  The  Satyriccn  is  a  long  work,  and  mull:  have 
been  written  at  Icifure.  It  contains  nothing  that  relates  to 
the  ne^v  modes  of  vice,  or  the  fecret  prailiccs  of  Nero's 
court.  It  glances  often  at  the  imbecility  of  Claudius,  and 
preients  a  variety  of  niifcellaneous  macter,  palpably  the 
ccHiipofition  of  a  mind  at  cafe.  What  was  fent  to  Kero 
inuil:  have  been  a  fhort  performance,  fuch  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nius might  difpatch  in  a  few  hours.  How  (hould  the  paf- 
lazcF,  which  have  entitled  Pctronius  to  be  ranked  with  the 
critics  of  antiquity,  tiiid  a  place  in  the  narrative  of  a  dying 
man  ? 

SfSlian  XXI. 

{a)  When  the  death  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  was 
announced  to  the  fenate,  and  the  fathers,  with  their  ufual 
fpirit  of  adulation,  were  preparing  their  decrees  on  that 
occafion,  Thrafea  rofe  from  his  feat  and  left  the  houfe.  hiu 
nals,  xiv.  f.  12. 

(b)  See  Annals,  xiv.  f.  48. 

(f )  For  Coflutianus  Capito,  a  man  of  infamous  charac- 
ter, fee  Annal?,  xiii.  f.  33. 

Seollon  XXII. 

{■/?)  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  changed  at  different  times. 
At  hrft  it  was  a  folemn  obligation  to  preferve  the  laws. 
Dio  relates,  that  on  the  kalends  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  712, 
the  magiftrates  fv/ore  on  the  Acls  of  Julius  Caefar.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  to  fwear  on  the  A6ts  of  the  Emperors  grew 
into  ufe ;  though  wc  have  feen  Tiberius  refufing  to  admit 
that  form  of  oath. 

{b)  Thrafea  was  forbid  the  prcfence  of  the  emperor,  A. 
U.  C.  816.  See  book  xv.  f.  23.  From  that  time,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  entered  the  fenate. 

[c)  The  Journals  of  the  Roman  people,  called  in  the 
original  Diunia  Popid'i  Rcmaul.  Thefe  were  the  Roman 
rcv/fpaper*?.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  collcdion  of 
thofe  fu::iiiye  pieces  has  come  down  to  us.  We  fhould 
have  the"  plcafure  of  feeini:  m-nutely  and  diftindtly  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Romart!y  and  the  opportunity  would  be  fair 
to  make  a  comparifon  between  a  Ronwn  journalill:  and  the 

i^oer  of  a  mo4crn  newfj^aper, 

(//)  Cicero, 
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(d)  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  for  Murzena,  gives  a  fketch 
iof  Tubero's  character :  "  He  was  a  man  of  illuftrious 
birth,  a  fcholar,  and  a  profefTor  of  the  ftoic  phiiofophy. 
Being  defired,  at  the  funeral  of  Scipio  Africanus,  to  layout 
the  couches  for  the  farevvel  fupper,  he  chofe  the  vileft  fort, 
fuch  as  were  ufed  at  Carthage,  and,  haviilg  covered  them 
with  goat  fkins,  arran(';ed  in  proper  order  a  number  of  Sa- 
"mian  vafes,  which  were  earthen  ware;  as  if  he  were  pre- 
paring for  the  funeral  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  divine  Africanus,  to  whofe  honour  Quintus 
Maximus,  in  a  panegyric  from  the  roftrum,  faid,  he  thanic- 
cd  the  inimortal  Gods  that  fuch  a  man  was  born  a  Roman 
citizen  J  for  wherever  Scipio  lived,  there  by  con- 
fequence  would  be  fixed  the  empire  of  the  world." 
Cicero  adds,  that  Tubero,  a  good  and  upright  citi- 
zen, the  grandfon  of  Paulus  ^^^milius,  and  nephew  to 
the  deceafed  Scipio,  gave  umbrage  to  the  people  by  his  per- 
verfe  wifdom,  and  for  his  goat  fkins  loft  his  eledfion  when 
candidate  for  the  prsetorftiip.  Jtque  il/e,  homo  erud'itiJjimuSi 
ec  Jioicus^  flravit  pellkuUs  hadinis  leBulos  piinkanos^  et  ex- 
pofuit  vafa  Samia ;  quaji  vero  ejfet  Diogenes  cynktis  ?nortuiiSy 
tt  non  d'lvini  ho7ninis  Afr'icani  triors  honeJ}aretur\  quern  cum 
fupremo  ejus  die  juntas  Maximus  laudaret^  gratias  egit  Dils 
hnmortalibus^  quod  ille  vir  in  hac  republica  potijjimum  notus 
ejfet :  necejje  eni?n  fuijfe.^  ibi  cjfe  terrarum  imperiitm^  ubi  ille 
ejjet,  Hujus  in  marts  cclebranda  graviter  iulit  populus  Ro- 
manus  banc  per  vers  am  sapientiam  Tuberonis-y  itaque 
homo  integerrimusy  civis  optimus,  cum  ejfet  Lu(ii  Pauli  nepos, 
Jf-icani  fororis  filiusy  his  H^DINIS  pelliculus  praturd 
dejeSius  eji.  Tully  pro  Mursena,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  Delph, 
edit.  Seneca,  who  was  a  profeffed  ftoic,  fays  of  that 
fchool,  that  there  was  no  fecSl  more  benevolent,  none  more 
affecStionate,  and  none  more  zealous  to  promote  the  good  of 
fociety.  Nulla  fe£la  benignior^  leniorque  eji  \  nulla  omantior 
hofninum-f  et  communibus  bonis  attentior.  De  Clementia,  lib, 
ii.  cap.  5.  But  the  fame  Seneca  teaches  the  impious  doc- 
trine of  fuicide.  In  eum  intravimus  niundum^  in  quo  his  Zr- 
gibus  vivitur  :  Placet  P  Pare.  Non  placet  ?  ^uwumque 
vis  J  exi.     Epift,  91. 

SeSllon  XXIlI. 

{a)  Acratus  has  been  mentioned  as  a  perfon  fent  into 
Afia,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  their  ftatues.  Annals,  xv.f.  45. 

(b)  Rubellius  Plautus,  f.^r  u'hom  fee  Annals,  xiv.  f.  57 
and  59. 

1  Sc^::,n 
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Seilion  XXIV. 
[a)  Nero  was  on  his  return  from  Campania. 

Seaion  XXV J. 

[a)  Arulcnus  Rufticus  lived  to  eftablifh  a  great  and  vir- 
tuous chara-ft^cr.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  A.  U. 
C.  847,  A.  D.  94.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  xi;  and 
note  (a). 

Seullon  XXV If. 

[a)  The  emperors  had  their  own  fpecial  qusftors  for 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  Augiiftus  was  the  firft  that 
eftablifhed  fuch  an  ofHce.  Suetonius  fays,  he  acquainted 
the  fenate  with  the  fcandalous  behaviour  of  his  daughter 
■Julia  by  a  narrative  in  writing,  which  was  read  to  the  fa.^ 
thers  by  the  qu.tftor.     Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  65. 

SecJlon   XXVIII. 

{a)  For  more  of  Helvidius  Prifcu?,  fee  Hiftory,  book 
w.(.  5;  and  fee  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  and  note(^;. 

(T?)  Marcus  Paconius,  the  father  of  Paconius  Agrip- 
pinus,  was  crutlly  put  to  death  by  'I'iberius.  See  Suet,  irt 
Tib.  f.  61. 

(c)  For  more  of  Curtius  Montanus^  fee  Hiilory,  iv.  f* 
40  and  42. 

Scalon  XXIX. 

{a)  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  commentators,  that 
the  Montanus  ineniioned  In  this  place  is  the  perfon  intro- 
duced'by  Juvenal  in  the  deep  confultation  held  by  Domi- 
tian, about  the  manner  of  drelfing  a  filh  of  enormous  fizc  : 

Qi^iidnam  igitur  cenfes  ?  conciditur  ?  abfit  ab  illo 
JJcdtcus  hoc,  Montanus  ait,  &c. 

Sat.  iv.  vcr.  13^. 

Se^ion  XX XII. 

[a]  Egnatius,  the  prafefFor  of  the  ftoic  philofophy,  who 
appears  as  a  v.';tnefs  againli  Uareas  Soranus,  is  inciiLiuntd 

by  Juvenal : 

Stoicus 
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Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Difcipulumque  fenex. 

Sat.  iii.  ver.  116. 

See  the  Hiftory,  book  iv.  f.  10. 

Sealon  XXXIV. 

[a)  Notice  has  been  taken,  f.  xxvil.  note  {a)y  of  the 
imperial  qusftors.  The  confuls  alfo  had  their  quaeftors,  aS 
we  read  in  Dio,  lib.  xlviii.  where  it  is  faid  that  Appius 
Claudius  and  Caius  Norbanus,  confuls  A.  U.  C.  716,  had 
each  of  them  two  quseilors  under  their  own  immediate  di- 
rection. 

[b)  Demetrius  is  praifed  by  Seneca,  not  merely  as  a  ph i- 
lofopher,  but  as  amanof  confummate  virtue.  De  Beneficiis, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  In  another  place  he  calls  him  emphatically, 
not  the  teacher,  but  the  witnefs  of  truth.  Non  praceptor 
"jcri,  fed  tejiis.     Epift.  xx. 

[b)  Arria,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Arria,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  795, 
plunged  a  dagger  in  her  own  breaft,  to  give  her  hufband 
Caecina  Partus  an  example  of  undaunted  courage.  See  the 
Life  of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  notes  {a)  and  [b]. 
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Sc£lion  I. 

^a)  tL  P I C  T  E  T  U  Si  as  we  are  told  by  Arrian,  recofde<i 
the  Apothegms  of  Thrafea,  and  in  particular  the  fcntiment 
here  afcribed  to  him. 

(b)  Pliny  the  conful  obferves,  that  many,  v/ho  are  thcm- 
fclves  flaves  to  every  vice,  are,  notwithflaiiding,  malicious 
declaimers  againfl:  the  errors  of  others  5  yet,  furcly,  a  lenity 
of  difpofition  is  of  all  other  virtues  the  moft  becoming. 
The  rule  which  ought  to  be  moft  religiouny  obferved,  is, 
I>ct  us  be  inexorable  to  our  own  failings,  while  we  treat 
thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  world  v/ith  tenderncfs,  not  excepting 
even  fuch  as  forgive  none  but  themfelves,  remembering  al- 
ways what  the  humane,  and,  therefore,  the  gre;it  Thrafea 
ufcd  to  fay  :  "  fie  who  hates  vice,  hates  mankmd."  Nof- 
tine  hos^  qui  07!inium  libidhium  fervi^  fie  aliorum  vitits  iraj- 
cuntur^  quufi  invideant^  ct  gravljfhnc  puniuut^  quos  maxim) 
imhahtur  r'  Cum  cos  itiivn,  qui  non  indigent  clefnentid  ullius., 

nihil 
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nihil  niagis  ,quam  Im'itas deuat.  Jltque £gx>  optimum  £t  •£7n£n- 
datijfhnicjn  sxiji'vno-i  qui  ceeteris  ita  ignofitt^  t.anquam  ipje  quo- 
ticiie  peccet ;  ita  peccaiis  aljilnet^  tanquam  ncm'ini  ignojcat, 
pyo'iHiie  hoc  do  mi-,  hoc  foris-^  hcc  in  oimn  vita  genere  ieneamuSy 
ut  nobis  implacabdes  Ji?nus^  exondiiles  iftis  etiam^  qui  dare  ve- 
nlmn  niji  Jdn  mfciunt  j  mandt'mufque  mcnioriis^  quod  vir  mltij- 
Ji.nui^ct  ob  bac,  quoque  ?naximus^  'Thraj'e.a  dicer ^  crebro  foLbat  : 
Qui  viTiA  odit,  homines  odit.  Plm.  lib.  viii.  epift. 
22.  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  elegant  tranflator  of  Pliny,  favs, 
The  meaning  of  tiiis  maxim  feenis  to  be,  that  as  it  is  dim- 
cnlt  to  feparate  the  aftion  from  the  man,  we  ihould  not 
farFer  the  errors  of  the  world  to  raifi  in  us  that  acrimony  of 
indignation,  which,  if  well  examined,  wil',  perhaps,  be 
cftener  found  to  proceed  from  fome  fecret  principle  of  ma- 
lice, than  a  juft  abhorrence  of  vice.  And,  therefore,  as 
Seneca  obfervcs,  Satius  ejl  puhlicos  mores  et  hunisna  vitia 
placide  accipere.     See  Mclmoth's  Pliny,  booic  viii.  epift.  22- 

yc)  Helvidius  Prifcus  Was  recalled  from  exile,  and  af- 
terwards put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vcfpafian.  See  Ap- 
pendix to  book  V.  of  the  Hill:ory  ;  an  1  fee  Life  of  Agricola, 
f,  ii.  and  note.  [b.. 

[d)  Paconius  Agrippinus  has  been  mentioned,  Annals, 
xvi.  f.  28. 

(^)  Thefe  particulars  are  related  by  Arrian,  in  Epic- 
tcto,   I. 

(f)  Arrian  has  recorded  this  fjc>.  Geneca  has  men- 
tioned Demetrius  with  the  highed  iipplaufe,  and  chiefly  for 
the  follov/ing  fentiment:  Notliing  can  be  more  unfortunate 
than  the  man  who  has  never  felt  the  ftroke  of  adverricy  :  he 
has  no  ex,oerience  of  himfeif.  Nihil  mihi  videtur  infglicitiS 
eoy  cui  nihil  unquorn  evenit  adverfi :  non  licuit  efiim  iilife  ex" 
perire.     Seneca  de  Providentiaj  cap.  iii. 

Sesiiou  n. 

[a)  Cornutus  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Perfeus 
the  poet. 

Tcnrrcs  tu  fafcipis  annoS 


Socratico,  Cornute,  fmu. 

Sat.  v.  ver.  36. 

Crevier,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  tells  us,  that  Nero 
intended  to  write  the  Roman  Hiftory  in  verfe,  and  in  four 
hundred  boolcs.  That  will  be  too  many,  faid  Cornutus  ; 
nobody  will  read  them.  In  anf^-er  he  was  told,  that  Chry- 
Vol.  II.  N  xi  fipp'us 
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fippus  had  written  a  great  many  more.  Yes,  replied  Cor-' 
imtus,  but  the  difference  between  the  authors  is  very  great. 
He  efcaped  with  his  life,  but  was  banilhed.  Crcvier's  Ro- 
man Emperors,  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

(b)  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  29  and  30. 

(c)  Vologcfes,  Icing  of  Parihia,  and  Pacorus,  king  of 
Media,  were  brothers  to  Tiridates.  Alonobazus  was  king 
cf  the  Adiabenians. 

(d)  Sec  Annals,  xv.  f.  31. 

(e)  See  the  Geogr.iphic  il  Table. 

If)  For  Patrobius,  fee  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  f.  13. 
[g)  The  (kill  in  archery,  which  Tiridates  difplayed  on 
the  occafion,  is  related  by  Die. 

SeSfion  IIL 

(<?)  The  appearance  of  Tiridates  before  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  the  prodigious  magnificence  of  that  public  fpedta- 
cle,  are  dcfcribed  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  13. 

[h)  Sustoniusi  f.  13.     SecalfoDio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

Serrion  iv. 

■  (a)  The  Sunj  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  was  wof- 
fhippedby  the  Perfians,  and  almoil:  all  the  eaftern  nations. 
See  Hyde,  Hillory  of  the  Perfian  Religion. 

[b)  The  fpcech  of  Tiridates,  and  Nero's  anf^'er,  arc 
recorded  by  Dio  Caflius,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(c)  Pliny  mentions  the  decorations  of  the  Theatre,  and 
the  vafl:  dilplay  of  gold  for  the  reception  of  Tiridates. 
2\/'gro  Pomticii  Thcedriini  opcruit  euro  in  union  diem^  quod 
Tiridati  regi  Anncn'ta  oitcndevet:  Lib.  :xxxiii.  f.  3.  Ste 
alfo  Dio  CaJiuSj^  lib.  Ixiii. 

id)  Dio  fayr,  this  feall  v/as  given  in  Nero's  golden  pa- 
lace; for  which,  fee  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  f.  3* 

ie)  Rome,  undor  the  emperors,  was  often  difturbed  by 
the  violent  fpirit  of  theatrical  fav^tions^  the  leaders  of  which 
were  didinguiH'ieu  by  the  colour  of  their  drcfs,  fuch  as 
wkiti-y  bluet  green^  ■m\<\  ysilcu'.  'This  is  v/hat  lacitus.  In 
another  place,  has  called  historicnalis  favor.  Mon- 
tefquicu  has  ccnfidered  it  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  dc-* 
clenfion  of  the  P^oman  empire.  Sec  the  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Oratorv,  f.  xxix.  note  (c). 
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[f)  Dio  relates  this  remark  made  by  Tiridates. 
{gl  Pliny  the  elder  has  given  an  account  of  Nero's  paf« 
fion  for  the  occult  icicnces,  lib.  xxx.  f.  2. 

Sedfion  V. 

[a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero  fpent  in  treating  Tiridateg 
with  unparalleled  magiiiricence,  eight  hundred  thoufand 
fefterces  a  day  ;  a  funi  ahnoft  incredible  !  and  at  his  de- 
parture prefented  him  with  above  a  million.  Sueton.  in 
Nero,  f.  30. 

[b)  The  deftruiiion  of  Artarcata  has  been  mentioned. 
Annals,  xiii.  f.  41. 

[c)  The  fuperllitious  veneration  with  which  the  Parthi- 
ans  confidered  the  Sea,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Pli- 
ny fays,  Tiridates  navigari  voluerat^  quoniam  exfpuere  in 
maria^  aliifque  jnortalium  neccjjitutihui  violare  riaturam  eam 

fas  non  putant.     Lib.  xxx.  f,  2. 
{d)   See  tiie  Geographical  Table. 
\e)  P'or  Dyrrachium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seciion  VL 

[a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero,  having  placed  his  laurel 
crown  in  the  capitol,  and  being  compliaiented  with  the 
title  of  Imperator,  clofed  the  Temple  of  Janus.  Iri 
Nero,  f.  13. 

[b)  Suetonius  mentions  his  intended  expedition  to  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  f.  ig. 

[c)  Thefe  levies  of  men,  {rx  feet  high,  to  be  called 
the  Alexandrian  phalanx,  are  flated  by  Suetonius,  in  Ne- 
ro, f.  19.  ' 

(^/)   See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  22. 

{e)   Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f  30. 

(/)   Suetonius  in  tlie  place  kiil  cited. 

Se.llon  VIL 

(a)  He]ius,  the  freedmr.n,  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Cap 
fius  in  the  charailer  of  prime  minilter  during  Nero's  ab- 
fence  from  Rome.  Corueilie  has  dcfcribed  a  flave  rifing 
to  preferment,  w'.di  the  fententicus  brevity  cf  I  ackus. 

N  n  2  Jffmai* 

f 
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Jamais  un  affranchi  n'eft  qu'iin  efclave  infamc; 
Bien  qu'il  change  d'etat,  il  ne  change  point  d'ame. 

CiNN'A,  acSi  iv.  fcene  6. 
(h)  See  the  Geographical  Tabic. 

(c)  The  city  of  Calliope,    and  the  temple   of  Jupiter 
Cuilius,  are  both  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  f.  12. 
(</)   See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  2.3. 

(e)  The  deflru6tion  of  the  flatues  ere(fled  to  the  various 
conquerors  in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius^  in  Nero,  f.  '^4. 

(f)  See  Annals,  book  xvi.  f.  5. 

(g)  Dio  Caaius  tells  us,  that  when  Nero  performed  the 
part  of  Ca>iaccj  one  of  the  fpeclators  afkcd,  What  is  he 
doing  now  ?  A  man  gnfwered.  He  is  in  labour.  For  a 
lift  of  the  characters  aded  by  Nero,  fee  Suetonius,  in 
Nero,  f.  2  ' » 

{h)  See  Crcvier's  Roman  Emperors,  Life  of  Nero, 
vol.  iv.  p,  304. 

Seaion  VIII. 

[a)  Suetonius  fays,  Nero,  after  the  murder  of  hismother> 
was  not  able  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  own  confcience, 
thougii  h'-j  had  received  the  congratulatory  addrcfies  of  the 
army,  the  fenatc,  and  the  people  j  he  frequently  confefiea 
that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  ghoft  following  him 
•with  the  whips  and  burning  torches  of  the  furies.  Exagitari 
ft'  rnatcrnd  jpccicy  verbcribus  furianim  ac  t<sdii  ardentibus. 
In  Nero,  f.  34. 

{!.>)  When  Nero  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  he  did  not  dare 
to  attend  the  Llcufinian  n^.yftcrics,  havmg  heard  the  cryer 
warning  all  impious  and  nefarious  villains  not  to  approach 
the  place.    Sueton.  in  Nero,  f  34. 

(<:)  Suetonius  fays,  he  attempted  to  call  up  his  mother's 
glioft,  in  order  to  appeafe  and  mollify  her  wrath.    In  Nero, 

<•  34. 

{d)  See  this  related  by  Suetonius,  In  Nero,  f.  40. 
[e)  The  territory  of  Cinha  was  for  many  years  annexed 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi :  hence  Lucan  fays  in  his  addrefs  to 
Nero : 

Sed  mihi  jam  numen  •,  ncc  fi  tc  pcclore  vates 
Accipiam,  Cirrhoea  velim  fecrcia  movcntcm 
Sollicitare  Deum. 

Pharsal.  lib.  i.  vcr.  63. 
{  f)  He  became  the  wife  of  Pythagoras.  Annals,  xv.  f.  37. 

a)   CJhry- 
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(g)  Chryfoftomus  fays,  Oration  xxi,  Nero  ofFered  a 
great  reward  to  the  perfon,  who  fiiould  change  Sporus  into 
a  woman  5  and  there  were  not  wanting  empyrics,  who  pro-^ 
mifed  to  accompliih  that  metamorphofis. 

(b)  For  more  of  her,  fee  Hiftory,  i.  f.  73;  and  fee  Dio, 
lib,  Ixiii. 

SeSiion  IX. 

{a)  See  Crevier,  Life  of  Nero. 

{b)  For  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  fee  Annals,  xiii.  f.  52  j 
and  fee  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  310. 

(  c)  Nero's  diflike  of  every  great  man  at  Rome,  joined  to 
his  rapacity,  induced  him,  by  means  of  his  fatellites,  to  kill, 
or  force  them  to  difpatch  themfelves,  the  richeft  and  moft 
illuftrious  of  thofe,  who  till  then  had  efcaped  his  cruelty, 
Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 1. 

Se^ion  X, 

[a)  For  this  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Ij'ihmus  of  Corinth, 
fee  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  igj  and  Dio,  lib.  Ixiir. 

(^)  Pliny  relates  this  fa£t :  Perfodere  alveo  navigabWi 
angujiias  eas  tentavere  Demetrius  rex^  dilator  Cajar^  Caius 
fr'mcepi^  Domitius  Nero^  in  faiijlo  (ui  Qmniu?n potuit  exitti) 
incepto. 

{c)  For  Afcalon,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

\d)   See  the  Geographical  Table. 

\e)  For  Japha,  fee  the  Geographical  Table, 

(/)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

\g)  For  Gamala,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

\h)  For  the  city  of  Jotapata,  fee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(/)  The  works  of  Jofephus  are  well  known.  They  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  good  fenfe  and  credulity,  of  truth  and 
fable. 

(/)  For  the  city  of  Tarichasa,  fee  Suetonius,  in  Tito, 
f.  4;  and  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{)ri)  Jofeplms  fays,  Vefpafian  fupplied  Nero  with  fix 
thoufand  Jews,  all  ilrong  young  men,  chcfen  out  of  a  vail 
number  of  prifoners. 

SeSiion  XL 

{a)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,    f.  23. 

(b)  For  the  fate  of  Corbulo,  fee  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii, 

(0  Ths. 
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{c)  The  tame  fubmiffion  with  which  (o  many  brave  and 
eminent   men  received  orders  to  die,  fills  the  mind  with 
aftonifhment  and  indignation. 
•   (/)  For  Padius  Africanus,  fee  Hift.  W.  f.  41. 

Ig)  For  the  fate  of  Cralfus,   fee  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  313, 

\h)  See  the  Hflcrj',  boolc  iv.  f.  42. 

(/)   For  Regulus,  fee  Plinv  the  Younger,  lib.  i.  cpift.  5  ;  n 
and  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  note  (a). 

(k)  F'or  Pifo,  adopted  by  Galba,  fee  Hiftory,  i.  f.  15 
and  lO. 

(/)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

[m)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  24. 

Seolion  XII. 

{a)  Trarhalus  was  an  orator  of  eminence,  commended 
by  Qiiintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  Kc  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,   Hillory,  i.  f.  90. 

{/?)  In  the  lift  of  Roman  poets,  whom  Qiiintilian  has 
criticifed,    no   mention  is  m.ade  of  Siiius  Italicus.     It   is 
therefore  probrble,  that  his  work  had  not  appeared,   when 
(^intilian  publifhed  his  Inrtitutes,  ir  ti:e  reign  ofDomitian. 
Villus   (like  Lucan  before  hi-n)   undcitook  to  make  a  great 
hiftorical  event  thefubje£t  of  an  epic  poem;  but  departing 
from  the  precedent  left  by  Lucan,  he  has  interwoven  with 
the  truth  too  much  of  fable,  and  what  the  critics  call  ma- 
chinery.    The  poem,  however,   has   many  beautiful  paf- 
fages.     The  author  raifed  a  confidc-rable  fortune,   and  was 
pofTefled  of  two  villas;    one  that  had  been  the  property  of 
Ciceroj  and  the  other  of  V'^irgil.     He  lived  to  the  age  of 
Seventy-five,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  days  by  abftinence; 
being  inftrui^ed  in  the  ftoic  fchool,  and  by  the  practice  of 
the  age,  that   fuicide  was  not  againft  the  law  of  nature. 
Seneca,  the  admired  philofopher,  has,  am.ong  many  others, 
the  following  maxim  :   "Live  fo,  as  to  welcome  death;  and 
even  if  you  think  fit,  to  feek  it.     Whether  it  comes  to  you, 
or  you   go  to  it,  is  immaterial.     Exerce   te^  ut  tnortan  et 
excipias^  et-^fi  ha  resfiiadebit.,  arccjjas.    hitereji  nihily  an  ilia 
od  nos  veniatj  an  ad  illam  nos.   Epift.  Ixix.    It  was  not  un- 
tlerflood  by  Seneca,    nor  was    the  light   of  nature  flrong 
enough  to  inform  the  iloic  fchool,  that  the  life  into  which 
we  are  called,  ought  to  be  preferved  during  the  plcafure  of 
the  Supreme  Being  that  gave  it.     Pliny  the  conful  gives 
jin  account  of  the  death  of  Siiius  Italicus.     Tov/ards  the 

end 
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end  of  a  long  life,  he  had  contracted  an  incurable  diL^afe, 
and  therefore  refblved  to  clofe  the  fcene.  He  had  practifcd 
at  the  bar  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and,  in  Nero's  time, 
incurred  the  dlfgrace  of  being  a  voluntary  accufer.  Laferat 
famam  fuam  fub  Nerone  \  credebatur  fponte  accujajfc.  But 
lie  afterwards,  in  a  more  retired  life,  retrieved  his  repu- 
tation.. Maculam  veteris  indvjlria  laudah'ili  ctio  abluerat. 
He  was  a  poet,  but  he  wnjte  with  more  care  than  geniu?. 
Sciibebai  carm'ina  majore  cura^  quam  ingeyi'to.  He  puiTelTed  a 
number  of  villas,  and  had  a  large  collection  of  books,  llatucs, 
and  pictures.  He  celebrated  Virgil's  bit  th-day,  and  vifited 
his  tomb  near  Naples,  as  if  it  v/ere  a  temple.  It  was  his 
glory,  that  Nero  periflied  in  his  confulfhip,  and  by  that  event 
the  world  was  delivered  from  a  monfter.  Pliny,  book  iii. 
epift.  7.  Martial  has  left  feveral  epigrams  in  praife  of  Silius 
Italicus,  whom,  as  it  feems,  he  efteemed  and  loved. 

(cj  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f  25. 

\d)  This  cuftom  is  recorded  by  Vitruvius,  book  ix.  and 
Suetonius,  f.  25. 

(^)  Flamminius  triumphed  over  the  lafl:  Philip  of  Mace-? 
don,  and  Mummius  conquered  Corinth. 

(f)  For  Antium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Suetonius  mentions  the  car  of  Auguilus,  and  the 
procefTion  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  f  25. 

(/")   SuetoniuE,  f  25. 

\k)  This  was,  probably,  the  confpiracy  formed  by  ^'^in^- 
cius.     See  Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  36. 

(/)  The  particulars  here  related,  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  Eflay  on  Garrulity. 

[ni)   See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  4c. 

[n]  The  Hither  Spain  was  called  H'lfpanla  Te.rraco- 
nenfis.  ]n  that  province,  Galba  received  letters  from 
Vindex,  requefting  him  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
mankind,  the  aliertor  of  Dublic  liberty.     Sueton.  in  Galba, 

^-  9-  . 

(sj  This  fpeech  of  Vindtx    is    recorded  bv  Dio,  lib. 

Ixiii. 

(/))   fsow  Ciirth^grna,  in  S pair. 

Iq)   Sec  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  lO.  ^ 

(r)  Seneca,  and  his  brother  Annaeus  Mela,  were  born 
at  Corduba,  in  Spain.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was  a  native  of 
the  fame  country. 

(s)  Rufinus  Crifpinus,  the  fon  of  Poppjea,  by  her  firft 
[lylband.     He    was  ufed,   among    liis  pi  ay- fellows,  to  act 

the 
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th-e  paft  of-a  general,  or  an  emperor,  and  for  that  boyifli 
amufcir.ent  was  ordered  to  be  drowned  in  the  fea.  Sueton, 
it\  Nero,  f.  35. 

(t)  Suc'tonius  fays,  Galba,  holding  a  generd  convention 
at  New  Cartilage,  in  Spain,  under  j-rretcnce  of  preliding 
at  tiic  n'laiiu million  of  jlavcs,  placed  around  the  court  the 
ftatires  or  images  of  fcveral  who  had  f.dlcn  victims  to  Nero's 
cruelty  i  and  in  the  midt^  of  his  harangue,  prcfenied  to  the 
alCiinbly  a  noble  youth,  who  had  been  banifhed  to  the  next 
Balearic  idand  (now  Majorca),  and  was  brought  from  his 
place  of  exile  to  be  exhibited  as  an  object  of  ccinpaflion. 
Saeton.  in  Galba,  f.  10. 

(«)  Nero  called  a  council  of  his  ravcurites,  and,  after  a 
fiiort  conference  on  the  ttate  cf  ai^airs,  paflcd  the  reft  of 
the  dav  in  lhewii;g  fome  rmifical  ini}:run''.ents,  which,  on  a 
new  conftruition,  were  kept  in  play  by  the  operation  of 
water.  Fie  explained  the  principles  of  that  ingenious 
Utecc  of  mechaniftn,  declaring  his  refolution  to  exhibit  it 
on  the  ftagc,  if  Vijidex  would  give  iiirn  leave.  Sueton. 
iaNcro,  f.  41.     Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(zu)  Nero  was  the  fbn  cf  Domitius  ^nobarbus.  See 
the  Genealogical  Table.  He  thought  it  a  difparageir.cnt 
to  be  called  by  his  paternal  name  ;  but  nothing  enraged  him 
fo  much,  as  to  find  himfclf  railed  ac  as  a  comedian  and  har- 
per.    Sueton.  in  Nero,  f.  41. 

(a-)  See  Crcvicr,  vol.  iv.  All  that  follows  concerning 
Virginius  Rufus,  and  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  is  there  related 
at  large, 

(y)  For  the  Senuani,  the  JEdu]^  Arverni,  and  Lingones, 
fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(z)  For  Vefuntium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(aa)  Otho,  afctrxvards  emperor,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  I^ufitaniay  that  Nero  might  fecure  Poppa'a  to 
hmifelf     Annals,  xiii.  f.  4^.     Plutarch's  Life  of  Galba. 

(bb)  tor  Ciunia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se<^ion  XIII. 

(a)  This  incident  is  toli  by  Suetonius,  in  Nefo' 
f.  41. 

(/»)  This  cargo  of  fand,  with  the  popular  difcontcnts 
that  folloxvcd,  is  ifated  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  45.  See 
I'liny,  lib,  xxxv.  f.  13. 

[c]  For  Nyrnphidiu«,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  yi.  For  Tigcl- 
^inus,  Annals,  xiv.  f.  57;  and  xv.  f.  37. 

"*  (./)  The 
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(^d)  The-wnld  and  ci€fp<?rate  proje(3:s  conceived  by  Nero, 
in  his  fraiicic  maments,  and  brought  to  light  by  a  favourite 
eunuch,  are  recorded  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  43. 

(e)  The  line  in  tlic  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  is, 

(y)  Phaon's  fidelity  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in 
Nero,  f.  48. 

(o-j  The  paffage  in  Virgil, 

Ufque  adcone  mori  miferum  eft? 

^Eneid.  xii.  ver,  646. 

'  (/;)  Locufta  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xiii.  f.  15. 
Suetonius  fays,  that  Nero  received  a  dofe  of  poifon  from 
Locufta,  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  Servilian  gar- 
dens. Not  having  courage  to  ufe  it,  he  endeavoured  to  find 
SpicjUus,  the  glarliator,  or  fome  perfon,  to  kill  him.  In 
that  diftrcfs,  he  cried  out,  Ncc  aniicwn  haheo^  nee  inimlcum. 
Sue  ton.  in  Nero,  f.  4-7. 

(/)  Suetonius  relates  this  faft,  f.  48.  Brotier  fays, 
Phaon's  villa  is  now  called.  La  Serpentara. 

[k)  See  Suetonius  in  Nero,  f.  49.  Hoflem  a  fenatu  ju~ 
dicatum^  et  qii^ri  ut  ■pv.niatur  more  rnajorum.  It  is  impoffible 
to  read  this  paffage  without  feeling  a  thoufand  mixed  emo- 
tions. We  acknowledge  the  juftice  of  the  fentence;  we 
know  that  vengeance  was  due  to  the  perpetrator  of  fomany 
horrible  crirnes ;  and  v/e  rejoice  to  find  that  the  fenate  could 
refume  its  long-forgotten  dignity,  and  act  even  for  a  day 
v/ith  a  becoming  fpirit.  The  interefts  of  humanity  requir- 
ed that  the  world  ftiould  be  delivered  from  fuch  a  mon- 
fter. 

(/j  The  particulars  of  Nero's  flight, 'above  related,  and 
thofe  that  follov^,  are  told  by  Suetcniu:?,  in  Nero,  f.  48. 

(m)  He  took  fome  water  out  of  a  ditcii  and  drank  it, 
faying,  FLec  eji  Neron'is  decoS'ia.  Being  taken  into  the 
houfe,  crcepiijg  on  his  hands  and  knees  through  a  hole  that 
W'as  made  for  him,  he  lay  on  a  mean  bed,  with  a  tattered 
cpverlet  thrown  ever  ir,  and  being  both  hungry  and  thirfty, 
he  refufed  iowiO.  coarfe  bread  that  v/as  brought  to  him,  but 
drank  a  little  v/arm  v.ater.  ^mdnipes  per  angnftlai  effojfcs 
caverrifs  receptus  in  proxhnam  cellain-,  d^cubiiit,  Juper  leStum 
modictlld  cukitd  et  i)ctcre  pallio  Jlrato  injlru^iun:,     Famcque 

interim 
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hiterim  et  fit'i  irderpellante^  panem  qu'ulem  fordidwn  oblatum 
ajpernatui  ejf-,  ajua  autem  tep'ida  aliquantulum  libit.  Suet, 
in  Ncron.  l".  48. 

(«)  Suetonius,  f.  49. 

\^o)  ^lalis  artifc'x  peno  !  Suet.  f.  49,  where  the  folio w- 
\r\9-  circamftanccs  are  related. 

(p)  The  line  In  Homer  is, 

[q]  He  faid  to  the  centurion,  Sero :  et  hcec  ejl fides? 
Thofe  were  his  laft  words.  See  the  dcfcription  of  his 
ghaftly  figure,  Suet.  f.  49. 

{r)  Suetonius  gives  the  fame  account  of  his  age.  Obiit 
fecundo  et  trigeffimo  cctatis  anno^  die  quo  quondam  Oolaviam 
inter emer at.     \\\  Neron.  f.  57. 

(5)  The  public  joy  was  fo  great,  that  the  people  ran  to 
and  fro,  with  caps  upon  their  heads.  Tantumque gaudiwn 
pnblice  preebuit^  ut  plebs  pileata  totd  urbe  difcurrent.  Suet, 
in  Neron.  f.  57. 

(/)  See  Suetonius,  f.  50. 

(u)  Suetonius  fays,  Non  defuerunt  qui  per  lor.gum  tempiti 
vernis  (vjiivijque fioribiis  tumulwn  ejus  ornarent.      S.  57. 

(zy)  The  readinefs  of  the  Parthians  to  affiH  a  pretended 
Nero,  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  f.  57  ;  and 
a)fo  by  Tacitus,  I^iftory,  i.  f.  2, 

SeSiion  XV. 

(a)  A  nu-nberof  prodigies  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  jn 
Galba,  f.  i.  Dio,  Ixiii.     Pliny,  ii.  f.  83  and  103. 

[b)  Plutarch  fays  he  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  fevcnth  day 
after  Nero's  death.     See  the  Life  of  Galba. 

(f)  Plutarch,  Life  cf  Galba. 

(<-/}  Galba  was  born  in  the  confulfhip  of  Valei  ius  MefTa- 
linus  and  Cncius  Lentulus,  A.U.  C.  751,  on  the  ninth  of 
the  kalends  of  January,  in  a  villa  near  Terracina.  Suet,  i^ 
Galba,  f.  4. 

(<')   See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(/')  Plutarch,  in  Galba,  gives  the  Hime  account. 

(g)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(h)  Plutarch  relates  this  faying  of  Mauricus ;  for  more  of 
whom  fee  Hifi:ory,  iv.  f.  40  ;  and  Life  of  Agticola,  f.  45. 

(/)  Wcread  in  Suetonius,  that  Galba  was  governed  by 
three  favourites;  Titus  Vinius,  his  lieutenant  in  Spain; 
Cornelius  Laco,  who  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the 

pr;ctoriai^ 
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praetorian  guards;  and  his  frcedman  Icelus,  vv'io  was  dig- 
nified with  the.pri-ilege  of  wearing  a  ring,  and  the  name 
of  Martianus.  To  thefe  men  Galba  rcfigncd  himfelf  with 
fuch  implicit  confidence,  that  his  condu6t  was  never  con- 
iiftent;  at  one  time  frugal  and  rigorous;  at  another  remifs, 
complying,  and  more  lavifh  than  became  a  prince  of  his 
advanced  age,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity 
by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  14.  For 
more  of  the  three  favourites,  fee  the   Hiftory,  i.  f.  6  and 

{k)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(/)  Fcr  the  origin  of  Nymphidius,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f. 

(am)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  Cingonius  Varro  has  al- 
ready occurred,  Annals,  xiv.  f.  45. 

(«)  For  more  of  Honoratus,  fee  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Galba. 

(0)  This  fpeech  may  be  feen  in  Plutarch. 

{p)  See  Plutarch,  in  Galba ;  though  Suetonius  fays, 
Gajba  was  no  ways  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Ca^far.  Suet,  in 
Galba,  f.  2. 

[q)  All  thefe  particulars  are  to  be  found  iq  Plutarch. 

Se^kn  XVL 

{a)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  For  Mithridates  brought 
before  the  emperor  Claudius,  fee  Annals,  xii.  f.  21;  and 
Hiftory,  i.  f.  6. 

[b)  For  Petronius  Turpilianus,  fee  Annals,  xv.  f.  72: 
and  Hiftory,  i.  f.  6. 

[c)  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  ?i. 

[d)  The  fate  of  Obultronius  Sablnus,  Cornelius  Pvlar-r 
cellus,  and  Betuus  Chilo,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Hif- 
tory, i.  f.  37. 

[e)  For  Clodius  Macer,  murdered  in  Africa,  fee  Hil- 
tory,  i.  f.  3  and  11. 

[f)  For  an  account  of  Calvia  Crifpinilla,  fee  Hiftory, 
j.  f.  72. 

[g)  Fonteius  Capito,  Hiftory,  i.  f.  7,  8,  and  58. 

[h)  His  name  was  Julius  Paulus  Claudius  Civilis.  For 
more  of  this  famous  Batavian  chief,  fee  Hiftory,  book  i.  f. 
59;  bookiv.  f.  13,  14;  and  throughout  the  war,  which  he 
waged  againft  the  Romans,  to  the  clofeof  book  v.  f.  26. 

(/)  Fabius  Valens  contrived  the  murder  of  Fonteius 
Capito,  in  the  Lower  Germany,  Fliftory,  i.  f.  7.     He  is 

mentioned 


mentioned  often  as  the  partifan  of  Vitelliu?.  He  was  at 
laft  taken  prifoner  by  Vefpaiian's  party.      Hiftory  iii.  f. 

43- 

(Jt)  This  man  murdered  Fonteius  Capito  by  order  of 

Fabius  Valens,  and  was  afterwards  given  up  by  ViteHius 

to  the  refeiitment  of  the  foldiers.     Hillory,  i.  f.  58. 

(/)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

[Tfi)  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  1 1. 

(«)  After  a  reign  of  luxury  and  diffipation,  the  rigid 
parfimony  of  Galba  was  unfcafonable,  and,  by  confequence, 
rendered  him  unpopular.  Suetonius  relates  feveral  inftances 
of  his  avarice  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  prince.  He  adds, 
that  foon  after  Galba's  arrival  in  Rome,  when  he  attended 
the  performance  of  an  Attelane  Fable,  as  foon  as  the  adtors 
began  the  firft  verfe  of  a  favourite  fong, 

Venit  Id  I  Simus  a  villa, 

Here's  Farmer  Flatnofe  tome  from  his  villa-,  the  whole  au- 
dience, with  one  voice  fung  the  fong,  repeating  the  firll 
verfe  feveral  times.     Suet,  in  Galba,  f.  13. 

{0)  This  cruel  flaughter  is  told  by  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Galba. 

{p)  See  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  f.  14 j  and  Hiftory,  i.  f. 
6  and  13. 
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INDEX   OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES 


THAT    OCCUR    IN     THIS    VOLUME. 


j\  DIABENE,  a  diflricl  of  A(7y- 
rin,  fo  called  from  the  river  Adiaba; 
AJiuhaiii,  tlie  people. 

Adrumeium,  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony in  Africa,  about  feventccn 
miles  from  I.eptis  IVIinor. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Latiitm  in  Ita- 
ly, the  relldence  of  the  Alhan  kings : 
deftroyed  by  Tullus  Hordlius. 

AtBANiA,  a  country  of  Afia, 
fcouhdcd  on  the  wcU  by  Ibcrir.,  on 
the  eaf):  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the 
fouth  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  r.Drth 
by  iVIount  Caucafus. 

Alesia,  a  town  in  Celtic  Oa;.!, 
fuuate  on  a  hill.  It  was  beueocd 
fcy  Julius  Ccafar.  See  his  comriaen- 
taries,  lib.  vii.  f   77. 

Amemurutm,  a  promontory  of 
Cilicia,  with  a  maritime  town  of 
the  fttrne  name  near  it.  See  Fom- 
ponius  Mela. 

An3ibai!U,  a  people  of  Germa- 
ny. 

AMTitm,  a  city  of  the  ancient 
Vol,fti,  fituate  on  t)ir  Tufcan  Sea; 
the  birth  place  of  Nero.  Tvyo 
Fortunes  were  worliiippcd  there, 
which  Suetojiii'.s  calls  Foriuna;  Autl- 

atcs,     and     Martial,     Sorores    Jiritii. 

Horace's  Ode    to    Fortune  \p  well 

iiiown — ■ 


0  Diva  grctum  qua  rcg.'s  Afiif!:!::. 
The    place    is    now    called    Cip* 
d'Anzo. 

An  roNA,  now  the  Avon.  See 
Camden. 

Aoiisi,  a  people  inhabiting  near 
the  Palus  Maqtis ;  now  the  eaftern 
part  of  Tartary,  between  the  Nei- 
pcr  and  the  Don. 

Apamei,  a  city  01;,  Phrygia, 
near  the  banks  of  the  iVlxaiuitr; 
now  Aphio?n-Kara-H.ifar , 

AuAXKs,  a  river  of  Mefi^po- 
tamia,  which  runs  from  north, 
to  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Arar,  or  Arai^is,  a  river  of 
Gav.l ;  now  the  Soane 

Arbh.a,  a  city  of  AITyria,  fa- 
mous for  the  battle  between  Alex- 
ander and  Darius. 

Arcadi.a,  an  \v\\r\<\  diftri.jl  ic 
the  heart  of  Peloponnefus;  n-ici;n~ 
tainous,  a:;d  only  fit  for  i^aflure ; 
therefore  celebrated  by  bucoiic  cr 
pallcral  poets. 

Arici  \,  a  town  of  I-a.'ium.  at 
the  foot  cf  Mens  Alhanns. 

Arii,  a  people  of  Afia- 

Akmknia,  a    country    of    Alia, 

having-    Albania  and  lb;::;a  to    the 

north  ;  divided  into  th';  Gr  k.atf.r, 

v.hjch  extends  ealhvard  to  die  C?.f- 

pian_ 
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plan  Sea;  and  the  Lesser,  to  the 
well  of  the  Greater,  and  fcpa- 
rated  iVom  it  by  the  Euphrates; 
now  czllcd.  ^urco/n.t'iia. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  the  Grea- 
•JER  Armenia,  running  between 
Tiirranoccrta  and  Artaxita,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates. 

Arverni,  a   people  of  Ancient 

Gaul,  inhabiting   near  the  I.«jire; 

their     chief    city    Ar-vcrmim,   now 

CUrmoiit,  the  capital  of  J.tijcr^ne. 
AscALON,  an  ancient  city  of  the 

Philiftines,  fituate  on  the  Alcditer- 

ran*an ;  now  Si.dona. 

B. 

BactrIan'i,  a  people  inhabiting 
a  p.(rt  of  Afia,  to  the  fourh  of  the 
river  Oxiis,  which  runs  from  eaft  to 
welk  into  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

J3a]je,  a  vil!aj,e  of  Campania, 
between  the  promontory  of  Mifc- 
Eu:.:  and  Puteoli  (now  Pu-zzuch'], 
liine  miles  to  the  wcfl;  of  Naples. 

Ualeares,  a  clul'rer  of  iflands 
In  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
J^ljjorca  and  Minorca  are  the  chief. 

iJiTHYNiA,  a  country  of  Afia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  ncrth  by 
the  Euxine  Sea,  adjoining  to  Troas, 
over   againfl  Thrace  ;  now  Brrfi::- 

BoNoNiA,  called  by  Tacitus  H,}- 
r,ir.':cnfis  ;  now  JJc.'cyi,: ,  capital  of 
the  Uoio^iiffe  in  Italy. 

BosriioRANi;  a  people  bordi'r- 
ing  on  the  Euxint  ;  tlie  Tiutart. 

}!o.srnoRi.'s,  two  flraitS  of  the 
fta  fo  called;  one  Jif^Moms  TiJ>;ici- 
vs,  now  /.J.'  j!  d'.U  of  Conjl.mtir.ople  ; 
the  other  Bij'phcrus  Cimin::iiui,  BOW 
the  Jliuiis  of  C.'£\i, 

boviLL-T:,  a  town  of  Latiun^ 
rear  Mount  Aibanus;  about  t^n 
miLs  from  RouiC,  i>n  ii/C  i\j)pidii 
Road. 

Brumru^iu' VI,  a  tov-n  of  Cab- 
bria,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  af- 
fording^ a  cca;mcdious  pafTagc  to 
dt^czi  Tlie  Via  Appia  ended  at 
this  town;  now  Jiiiudlfi,  in  the 
tciritory  of  Gtrania.,  iii  the  Lin^'- 
<lt>iu  of  Naplc*. 


Byzantium,  a  city  of  ThracS, 
on  the  narrow  ftrait  that  feparates 
Europ,;  from  Afia  ;  now  Canjlanti- 
nople.  Sec  Tacitus,  Annals,  xii. 
f:'65. 


C. 

Cai-abria,  a  peniiifula  of  Italy, 
bctweerl  Tarcntuin  and  Brundu- 
fluni. 

^Jamei.odunum,  faid  by  fome 
to  be  Mdlilf/t  in  Effex,  but  by  Cam- 
den, and  others,  C.>ld"J\c<-.  It  was 
made  a  Rcmin  colony  under  the 
emperor  Claudius  :  a  place  of  plea- 
furc  ratlier  than  of  ftrength,  adorn- 
ed with  fp'.cndid  works  :  a  theatre 
and  a  temple  of  Claudius. 

Camurii'm,  a  city  in  the  terri- 
tory of  tiie  Sablnes  ;  now  deftroyed. 
Canix  efatf.s,    a    people    who 
inhabited  the    lower   part  of  Ger- 
many, thj  weft  fide  of  Batj-j'ui. 

Cangi,  the  inhabitants  of  Che- 
fhire,  and  p  rt  of  l.ancafliire. 

C.M'UA,  nov/  Cjfoj,  a  city  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was 
the  feat  of  pleafure,  and  the  ruin  of 
Hannibal. 

Cai^paoocia,  an  cxtenuve  coun- 
try in  Alia  Minor,  upon  the  Euxine 
vSca. 

(AS'ioi'i?,  a  town  ih  the  idand 
of  Corcrra  (now  Corfnu),  called  at 
pri('<-nt  St.  Mjtia  di  dijfopo. 

Car  I  11*00,  a  city  in  Africa, 
the  weli  known  rival  of  Romd, 
luppofed  t;'  be  btiilt  by  DidrS  fevcn- 
ty  yeara  ult.r  the  ioundation  of 
Rom?:. 

<  ART  HA  00  Nova,  a  town  flf 
Hip ii/iiiiTiiirJi-a.-u'/i/is, or  the  Hither 
Spain  ;   now  ( arth-i^i-na, 

CATri,  ihlrabitants  of  what  L 
now  called  Hejf.-,  in  Germany. 

CENctiHi*,  a  port  of  Cjnrinth, 
lituatc  abi.ut  ten  miles  towards  the 
cart;   now  Keniri. 

CuAuci,  a  maritime  people  of 
Ge.niany,  between  the  Ems  (Ami- 
lia)  and  the  £/i  (Albls) 

Cn.ii.cRf>ON,  acity  of  Bithynia, 

fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxiii<:, 

over-againft    Byzantium.       It   was. 

called 
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called  the  City  of  the  Blind.  See 
Tacitus,  Annals,  xii.  f   63. 

CiiERuSci,  a  great  and  warlike 
people  of  Ancient  Germany,  be- 
tv/een  the  Elb  and  the  Wefcr. 

CiLiciA,  an  extenfive  cauntry  of 
the  Hither  Afia,  with  Syria  to  the 
eaft  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
fouth . 

CiRRHA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  near 
Delphi,  facred  to  Apollo. 

(litje,  a  people  of  Cilicia. 

Clunia,  a  city  in  the  Mither 
Spain. 

Coos,  an  iflartd  in  the  ^gean 
Sea  ;  now  Stan-Co. 

CoMMAGENE,  a  diftriA  of  Sy- 
ria, with  the  Euphrates  on  the  ealt, 
and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north. 

CoRCYRA,  an  iilaudin  the  Adri- 
atic ;  now  Co- foil. 

CorMa,  a  river  in  Afia  ;  men- 
tioned by  'I'acitus  only. 

ComjE,  a  town  of  Campania, 
near  Cape  Mifenum,  famous  for 
the  cave  cf  the  Cumaan  .Sybil. 

CvRENKNSEs,  a  people  of  Afri- 
ta,  ih  a  part  now  Called  the  D.'/jtt  of 
Baica.  Cyrene  their  capital  citv  ; 
liow  Curi/i., 

D. 

Dah.x,  a  people  of  Scythia,  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian,  with  the 
MaiTaget.-B  on  the  call.  Viigll 
calls  them  indomitique  Duu.v. 

Dandarids,  a  people  border- 
ing on  the  Euxinc.  liioticr  fays 
tliat  fome  veftiges  of  the  nation,  and 
its  name,  Hill  txill  at  a  place  called 
Djtidais^. 

Dyrrachium,  a  town  on  the 
coaft  of  illyricum.  Its  port  an- 
fwcred  to  that  of  Brundufiuni,  and 
the  paffage  w;is 'ready  and  e.xpcditi- 


T. 

F.CBATANA,  the  capital  of  Me- 
dia ;   noAV  H^:::fJan. 

EnEssA,  a  town  of  Mefopcra- 
iiia  ;  now  Gi  iLou,  or  0,fa. 

Ephesus,  an  ancient  and  cele- 
ehratcd  city  of  Ionia  in  Afia  Ali- 


nor ;  the  birth-place  of  Heraclltus, 
the  weeping  philofopher.  It  is  now 
called  Efifo. 

Erinde,  a  river  of  Afia,  men- 
tioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

Euphrates,  3  river  univerfally 
allowed  to  take  its  rife  in  Armenia 
Major.  It  divides  into  two  bran- 
ches, one  running  through  Baby- 
lon, and  the  other  thx-ough  Seleu- 
cia.  It  bounds  Mcfopotamia  on  the 
we,*^. 

JP.'avi,  a  people  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
near  what  is  now  called  Autun,  in 
Lower  Burgundy 
_  jEgeje,  a  maritime  town  of  Ci- 
licia ;  nov/  Aias  Kula. 
_  Mciy\,  a  people  of  Ancient  La- 
tium. 


Fekentinum,  a  town   of  Lat;- 

uni;   now  Ferent;no. 

Ferent'jm,  a  town  of  Etruria  ; 
now  Per  en  it,  ' 

loR.MiiE,  a  maritime  town  of 
Italy,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Cr,J,/,'. 
The  ruins  of  the  place  are  Hill  vifi^ 
ble. 

Frisii,  .->.  people  of  Ancient  Ger- 
many, who  iahabited  what  is  nov.' 
called  FricjUnd. 


Gabii,  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
tween Rome  and  Prenefte.  A  par- 
ticular manner  of  tucking  up  the 
gown,  adopted  by  the  Roman  con- 
fuls  when  tliey  declared  war  or  at- 
tcndfd  a  f.-icrificc,  was  called  Cine 
t-.ti  (.iiiLi.-iiis.  The  place  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Gallia,  the  counTy  of  Ancient 
G  .ul,  now  Friin.i-.  It  was  divided 
Li)-  th.-  Romans  into  GaUia  Cifalpira, 
viz.  Gaul  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  Rubicon  for  its  bom;- 
dnry  to  the  fouth  It  was  alio  cal- 
Ld  Cullio  Tovata,  from  the  ufe 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ro- 
man To^,,.  It  was  likewife  called 
(Jp.Hia  -Traufpadana,  or  C/fpadunciy 
with  ref"pe<5i  to  Rome.  The  fecond 
threat  divi'ic:!   of  Gaul  v.-as  Gallia 
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Tranfalp'tnn,  or  Ulterior,  being,  wLlU 
refpedi  to  Rome,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Alps.  It  was  alfo  called 
Gallic  Ccniaia,  from  tlie  people 
wearinjT  their  hair  lonj:,  which  tlie 
lloroans  wpre  jObort.  The  fouthern 
part  was  Gallja  Nar3on£Nsjs, 
Nnrbon  Gaul,  Called  hkewife  Jhac- 
cat<f,  *roro  tihe  uTe  of  brac^a,  or 
breeches,  whicJi  wci-e  no  part  of 
the  Roman  drefs  ;  now  La'ifMcrlac, 
Darphiny,  and  Provence.  For  the 
Other  jthvifioas  af  Gau!  on  thi»i  fide 
of  the  Alps,  into  C.tllia  BclgUa, 
d.'trc.-'  AquitL'.i:i,a,  further  fub-tlivi- 
ded  by  Auguftus,  fee  the  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  f.  I,  n.Jte  {a). 

Galatia,  or  G/tLLocKAiciA,  a 
country  of  Afia  Minor,  lying  hi.'- 
tween  Cappadoc'm,  Fonlui,  and I\ip,'.'- 
Icgonia  ;   now  called  Clj'uin^.ite. 

Galil;ea,  the  northern  part  of 
Canaan,  or  Paleflinc,  bounacd  on 
the  north  by  Phcn-cia,  on  the  fouth 
by  Sama'  in,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Jay- 
dar.,  and  on  tllc  weft  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Garizim,  a  mountain  of  Sama- 
ria, famous  for  a -temple  built  nn  it 
by  permifllon  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

H. 

Hermunduri,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, in  part  of  what  is  now  called 
tipper  Saxony,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Sahi,  on  the  e;>ll 
by  the  ILl'oe,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Danube. 

HvRCANiA,  a  country  of  the 
Farther  Afia,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
the  Caf()ian,  with  Media  on  the 
weft,  and  rarthiu  en  the  fouth ; 
famous  for  its  tigers.  Virgil ; 
^hukefpcar,  the  Myrcanj^n  tiger. 


Japha,  a  flrong  place,  both  by 
niatiire  •an<l  art,  in  the  Lower  Ga- 
lilee, not  far  from  Jotapata ;  now 
Saphct. 

Jazvges,  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Hurop.T^,  fituate  on  this  fide  of  the 
Palus  Mr^otis,  near  the  territory  of 
^laroboduus,  the  Gcimankijig. 


IcnaiA,  an  inland  country-  of 
Afia,  bounded  by  Mount  Caucafui 
on  tlie  north,  by  Alli.mia  on  the 
ca.ft,  by  Colchis  and  part  of  Pontui 
on  i]\z  weft,  and  by  Armenia  on 
the  fouth.  Sp-iin  was  alfo  called 
IherUi,  /rem  the  xivcrlberus;  now 
the  Eltro. 

IcENi,  a  people  of  Britain  ;  now 
£f:K,  Si/JM  and  Noyfo'.k. 

iLiUii,  the  f.imous  city  of  Troy, 
at  a  greiteiT  diftance  from  the  fea 
than  ■vvhat  was  afterwards  called 
Ilium  N^O'vum. 

I1.1  YRicuM,  tlie  country  between 
Panrionia  to  the  north,  and  the 
Adriatic  to  the  fouth.  It  is  now 
chicily  conjprchcndcd  under  Dal- 
matia  and  Sclavoiiia,  iind-rr  the  TC- 
Ipcdlivc  dominion  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  Turks. 

I  c  1  c  41 1 ,  a  people  borderir.g  on  the 
Euxine,  towards  the -eaft. 

Lnsubaia",  a  country  of  G^Uia 
Cifjlpiua;    now  the  Milaiufe. 

IrUR.TiA,  a  Ttaiiijardan  diftri*^ 
of  Pakftiiw;,  now  Bacar. 

JuGANTts,  faid  by  Camden  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  Brigantcs ;  but 
BruticT  thiiiics  it  probable  that  they 
were  a  dUlinct  people. 

L. 

JjANGobardi,  a  people  of  Ccr- 
many,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  in  part  of  what  is  now  called 
BrnndtnMir". 

LAoDiCCA,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
now  I.adik. 

Lfsbos,  an  ifland  in  the  ./?'2gca» 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor; 
now  Called  MeteVm. 

I/ECH.€UM,  the  weft  port  of 
Corinth,  which  the  people  ufed  for 
their  It.ilian  trade,  as  they  d'.d 
Ceiichr<r  for  their  eaftcrn  or  Afiatic, 

LinuRiA,  a  part  of  Italy,  ex- 
tending from  the  Apcnninc  to  the 
Tufcan  Sta,  ^<.'  taining  what  il 
now  called  Ftrrara,  and  the  terri- 
torici  ef  Gcng?. 

LiNooNfs,  a  people  of  Galli? 
Belgica.  inliabiting  in  and  *U)Ut 
Liin^res  and  Dijon. 

I.ucANiA,  a  country' of  Ancient 
Italy  ;  now  called  the  JJijUicaU. 
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l.usiTANiA,  now  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  on  the  weft  of  Spain, 
formerly  a  purt  of  it. 

Lye II,  an  ancient  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  inhabited  the  country 
:iov^  called  Silnjij,  and  alfo  part  of 

Holdltd, 


Mardi,  a  ptonle  of  the  Farther 
Alia,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

MASsii,iA,a  city  cf  NurhpnGaul; 
r,ow  M.irfcilhs,  a  port  town  cf  /"/o- 

AIattiaci,  a  people  of  Germa- 
ny ;  Mattlum,  thcif  capital  town  ; 
i;ow  Marpurg  iu  Hi^Jfi:- 

Mauritania,  an  ancient  large 
region  of  Africa,  extending  from 
eall  to  weft  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, divided  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  intoC:^farienfis  the  eaftein 
part,  and  Tingitana  the  weftern, 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  north. 

Media,  a  country  of  tl)e  Fartlier 
Afia,  terminated  on  the  north  by 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  weft  by  Ar 
nicnia,  on  the  eaft  by  Parthia,  and 
i«>n  the  fouth  by  Affyria 

Melitene,  a  city  of  Cappado- 
cia. 

Mesopotamia,  a  large  country 
in  the  middle  of  Afia,  between  the 
'Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

MiEOTis  Falus,  a  k,ke  of  Sar- 
matia  Europxa,  ftill  known  by  the 
fame  name,  and  reaching  from  Crmi 
'i'artary  to  the  mouth  cf  the  'Tnnais 
(the  Bon). 

MiLvius  Pons,  a  bridge  over 
the  Tiber,  at  the  diftancc  cf  two 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  ?7i,'  FLim- 
mtnia  ;   now  called  Po,iie-Molh. 

Ml  s  E  N  o  M ,  a  promontory  in  Cam- 
pania, to  the  fouth-weir  of  Baia:. 

MoN^,  a.i  iflar^d  feparnted  frpni 
(he  coaft  of  the  Ordovicc^  Ly  a  nar- 
row ftrait,  the  ancient  leat  of  the 
Druids.      Now  the  ifle  of  AitgLf.y. 

MosA,  a  large  river  of  Gallia 
B-'Igica,  which  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  below  thei?//t7;  uuw 
the  Mevf-. 


Mo  SELLA,  a  river  which,  run- 
ning through  Lorrain,  falls  into  tiie 
Rhine  at  Cq'Jcu'.z  ;  pow  called  the 
Mofdte. 

N. 

Narbonensis  Gallia,  the 
fouthern  part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  v.'eit,  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  fouth,  and  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  the  eaft. 

Neme-ies,  a  people  originally  of 
Germany,  removed  to  the  diocefs 
of  Spire,  on  the  Rhine. 

NicEPHOKUi,  a  river  of  Ada 
that  walhes  the  walls  of  Tigruno- 
eerta,  and  runs  into  the  '■Tigris  ; 
D' Ar.viHc  i"iiy>,  now  called  Kbabour. 

NiNOS,  the  capital  of  Jjfyria  ; 
called  alfo  Nine-je. 

Nisi  BIS,  a  city  of  Mefopotamia, 
at  this  day  called  N^fijin. 

NacERiA,  a  city  of  Campania; 
now  Nocerj. 

NuMiDiA,  a  country  of  Africa, 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Mcdi- 
terran  an  ;  now  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

O. 

OcDrviCES,  a  people  who  inha- 
bited what  we  now  call  Flintfciie, 
Diiiuigbjfbire,  Ca>  >iari'0.:>,  and  IVlcn- 
onctLfbire,  in  North  Wales. 

Os  1 1.\,  a  town  formerly  of  note, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  'Tiii^r,  on  thp 
fouth  fide. 

P. 

pALUs  tAiLOTiz;  fee  Mxotis, 

Panda,  a  river  of  Afia,  in  the 
territory  of  the'  Sirjci j  not  weli 
known. 

Pandataria,  pn  ifl'jnd  of  the 
Tiifcan  Sea,  in  the  Sinus  Puteolanus 
(now  il  Go'fo  di  Napali),  the  place 
of  ban;f!-.mt:::  for  illuftrious  e.viles, 
viz.  Ju-ia  the  daughter  of  Auguf- 
tu6,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Gernia- 
nicus,  Gtilavia  thj  daugliter  of 
Claudius,  aud  niaiiy  oijiers.  It  is 
now   called  V IJh  hjiuh-Mari.-. 

Panxoma,  an  extenfive  coun- 
try of  Europe,  v.'ith  Mrefia  en  the 
eaft,  Noriit.m  on  the  weft,  Dulma- 

O9  '•' 
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tia  m  the  fouth,  and  the  Danube 
on  the  north. 

I'  .RTni;\,  a  country  of  the 
l-arther  Afia,  -with  Media  on  the 
\vcft,  Afia  on  the  eaft,  and  Hyrca- 
nia  on  the  north. 

PLACtNTiA,  a  town  in  Italy; 
now  called  Flacenxa,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma. 

PoMpEii,  a  town  of  Campania, 
near  Herculaneum.  It  wa'.  deflroy- 
ed  by  an  earthquaJce  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

"PoNTus,  a  country  fjtuatc  bc- 
*v.-een  the  £uxine  on  the  call,  the 
mouth  of  the  Ifer  to  the  north, 
and  Mount  Hr^mus  to  ths  fouih. 

rR.T.N'F.STE,  a  town  of  Latium 
to  the  fcuth-eaft  of  Rome,  Handing 
very  hifh,  and  faid  to  I)e  a  flrong 
place.  1  he  town  tJ'at  fucceeded  it, 
!•  ands  lev,"  in  a  valley,  and  is  called 
Falejirlna. 

PuTF.oLi,  a  town  of  Campania, 
tiine  miles  to  the  wcH  of  Maples; 
now  Fua'zuolot 

R. 

Rr.Mi,  a  people  of  Caul,  who 
jr.ljabited  the  northern  part  of 
C'amj'agne;   now  the  city  oi  Rhclnn. 

Rhopan'js,  a  fzn-.ous  river  of 
Gaul,  rifing  on  Mour^t  Adula,  not 
far  from  the  head  cf  the  P-hinc. 
After  a  confidcraLlc  circuit  it  en- 
ters the  Lake  of  Gciirtia,  and  in  irs 
coutfe  vifits  the  city  of  Lyons,  and 
fiirfi  that  place  travcrfts  a  large 
tr.iJl  of  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Mcdk;;rranean.  It  is  now  called 
lliC  Rhorie. 

K)!0Dus,  a  celebrated  if.and  in 
the  Tvlediterrunean,  near  the  coaft 
cf  Alia  Alinor,  over-a;;ainll  Carta. 


5;  ABU  IN  A,  now  the  fievc^n;  a 
r'vcr  that  riles  in  lijoni^onienjhirc, 
and  running  by  ^I'r.-itjltny,  Wm- 
erfcr,  and  Ginirjlrr,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Brif^ol  Channel,  feparatir.g 
Wales  ftom  £n;^lar.d. 

Ravbulo*,  a  mountain  in  the 
territory'  of  the  Parthians,  with  the 
river  Coma   near  it.     The  moun- 


tain and  the  river  arc  mentioned  bf 
Tacitus  only 

Samaria,  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  that  name  in  Paleftine  : 
the  rcfidence  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael, 
anil  afterwards  of  Herod.  SuKia- 
rit.msy  the  name  of  the  people. 
Sonic  magnificent  ruins  of  the  place 
are  ftill  remaining. 

Sr.  MNiTf.s,  a  people  of  ancient 
Italy,  famous  for  their  wars  with 
Rome. 

Sardinia,  an  ifiand  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, now  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

Seleucia,  a  city  of  Mefopota- 
mia,  fituate  a(  the  confluence  of  the 
h.tif-brat.s  and  the  Tig>  is ;  now 
called  TSiigdiid, 

Senones,  inhabitants  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  fituate  on  the  Sequana  (now 
tiie  fieiiie)  ;  a  people  famous  for 
their  invaiion  of  Italy,  and  taking 
and  burning  Rome  A.  U.  C-  364. 

Seq^uani,  an  ancient  people  of 
Bclgic  Gaul,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try now  called  Francbe  Comti,  or  the 
Upper  Burgundy. 

SiLURfs,  a  people  of  Britain, 
fituate  on  the  Severn  and  ti>e  Brillol 
Channel  ;  now  South  IVales,  com- 
priiing  Ci.:n:crgati,Pad:icrJh}rc,  Here- 
ford, ami  Muiimouih.     See  Camden. 

."■iMBRL'iNi  CoLLFs,  the  Sim- 
bniir.e  Hills,  fo  called  frcm  the 
Shnl/riiitia  Stagna,  or  lakes  formed 
h';  the  river  Jnio,  which  gave  the 
name  ol  Sublacjueum  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

S\viNDEN,  a  river  that  flov.-s  on 
the  ccniKDcs  of  the  Doha.  It  ii 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  only.  ErotiT 
fuppofi-s  it  to  be  v,hat  is  now  called 
Herirud,  of  La  Riiiiere  d^  ILrut. 

hiN'Uf  ss,\,  a  tov.n  of  I.atium  on 
the  confines  of  Canipani-i,  beyond 
the  river  J.irh  (now  Gartglian^J . 
The  j'.lace  was  much  frequented  for 
the  f.ilubrity  of  its  waters. 

SiRACi,  a  petiple  cf  Afia,  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpiau 
Seas. 

SorriENE,a  country  bet v.'ccn  the 
C'reater  and  Leffcr  Armenia  ;  now 
called  Zoph. 

So?. -A,  a  city  of  tlic  BanJurul:!!. 
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Syracuse,  one  cf  the  nobleft 
cities  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  took 
it  during  the  fecond  Punic  War,  on 
which  occafion  the  great  Archime- 
des loil  his  life.  It  is  now  deftroy- 
ed,  and  no  remains  of  tlie  place  are 
left.      Etii3m  periere  ruina. 

Syria,  a  country  of  the  Hither 
Afia,  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates,  fo  estenfive  that 
Paledinc,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was 
deemed  a  part  of  Syria. 


Tanais,  the  Don,  a  very  large 
river  in  Scythia,  dividing  Afia  from 
Europe.  It  rifes  in  Mufcovy,  and 
flowing  through  Crim  Tartary,  runs 
into  the  Pati:s  Mtrotls,  near  the  city 
now  called  Azoff,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks. 

Taken TUM,  now  Tarento,  in 
the  province  of  Otranto.  The  La- 
cedemonians founded  a  colony 
there,  and  thence  it  was  called  by 
Lorace,   Laccdismon'ium  Taretttiim, 

TnRicH.TiA,  a  town  of  Galilee. 
tt  was  befiegcd  and  taken  by  Vef- 
pafian,  who  fent  fix  thoufand  of  the 
prifoners  to  aflift  in  cutting  a  palTage 
through  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  of  Germa- 
ny, on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  ; 
now  Mounc  H-yrick,  over-ao-ainft 
Menlz. 

TaurI,  a  people  inhabltin^r  the 
Taurica  Cherfonefus,  on  the  Eux-hie. 
The  country  is  now  called  Crim  Tai- 
iary . 

TAUR\NNrTij,  a  people  who 
occupied  a  diftrid  of  Armenia  Ma^ 
jor,  not  far  from  Tigranocerta. 

T  H  u  11 1 1 ,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy, 
inhabiting  a  part  of  Lucania,  be- 
tween tlie  rivers  CrarIiJs(aow  Crj/,-) 
andSybaris  (now  Sihari ) . 

TiEUR,  a  town  of  I.,atium  ;  how 

Tigris,  a  great  river  of  Afia, 
rifing  in  Armenia  It  bounds  IVIe- 
fc.pntamia  on  the  e-.ft,  whi!;  the  Eu- 
phrates inclofes  it  to  the  -.ve:L  It 
divides  into  two  channels  at  Sehu- 
cia. 


Tigranocerta,  a  town  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  built  by  Tigranes  in 
the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  War. 
The  river  Nicephoms  walhes  one 
fide  of  the  town.  Brotier  fays  it  is 
now  called  Sert  or  Rered. 

Trapezus,  a  city  of  Afia,  near 
the  Pontic  Sea  ;  now  Trebizonde. 

Trinobantks,  a  people  of  Bri- 
tain, who  inhabited  MiddUfex  and 
EJfe^. 

ToscuLUM,  a  town  of  Latium, 
to  the  north  of  Alba,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Rome.  It  gave  the 
name  of  Tufculaman  to  Cicero's  vil- 
la, where  that  great  orator  wrote  his 
Tufculan  Queltions. 

Tyrus,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia, fituate  on  an  ifiand  io  near  the 
Continent,  that  Alexander  the  Grsat 
formed  it  into  a  Peninfula,  by  the 
mole  or  caufjy  which  he  threw  up 
during  the  fiege.  See  Curtius,  lib. 
iv.  f.  7. 

U. 

UBri,  a  people  originally  of  Ger- 
many, but  trar.fulantedby  Auguftiis 
to  the  weft  fuie  of  the  Pvhine,  under 
the  conduiit  of  A^rippa.  Their  ca- 
pital was  i'or  a  long  time  called  Op- 
fidum  Ubiorum,  and,  at  laft,  changed 
by  the  cmprcfs  Agrinpina  to  Colonia 
Agrippini-njis  ;  now  Cologne,  the  cani- 
tal  of  the  i.iedor  of  that  na.Tie.  The 
Ara  Vii<-ruj7i  v/as  an  akur  ereiSied  Iiy 
the  Ubii  in  honour  of  Aiiguilus ; 
but  whether  it  was  the  fame  as  their 
capital,  or  a  different  place,  does  not 
feem  to  be  cie.'irly  afcertaincd. 

Ujpe,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Siraci  ;   now  deliroyed 

Vangiones,  originally  inhabi- 
tants of  Germany,  but  aftervv'ards 
fettled  in  Gaul ;  now  the  diocefe  vf 
Wo'ms. 

Ven'eti,  a  people  of  Gallia  Ccl- 
tica,  who  inhabited  what  is  row' 
called  S'^a'-.nt:,  in  the  fcuth  of  Brit- 
tany, and  alfo  a  ccnfiderable  trad!: 
■on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  ex- 
te;nding  from  rhe  Po  along  the 
Atiriatic,  to  the  mouth  cf  the 
Jjler. 

V.KSON- 
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VrsoNTii'M,  the  capita!  of  the  Lirh,  and  the  confines  of  Cjyi/>3" 

Sequar.i ;    now   Iie/jr,~on  the   chief  nia. 
city  of  Burgundy. 

ViENN.^,  a   city  of   Narbonefe  Z. 

Gaul;  novr  Ficnnc  in  Dauj^hinc.  Zkucsm*,    a  tov/n  on  the  Eu~ 

\oLsci,  a   powerful    people   of  .^^^^^^^  f^^^^^^j   f,,^  ^  ^^jj^^  q^,^^. 

anacnt    Latium,    extending    from  t^e  aver.     Sec  Pliny,  lib.  v.  f.  24. 
Anttum,  their  capital,  to  the  Uf>^iTr 
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